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The  latest  information  about  the  railway  and  stage  commonications  and 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  of  the  mountain  and  lake  regions  of  New 
Hampshire,  may  be  obtained  from  the  pamphlets  published  in  1890  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Bailroad.  These 
books  may  be  obtained  (by  personal  application  or  letter)  from  the  Boston 
ticket  agencies  of  the  two  companies,  at  214  and  207  Washington  Street. 

The  line  formerly  known  as  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  (page 
59)  is  now  a  division  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  The  new  extension 
of  this  line  runs  from  the  Fabyan  House  parallel  with  the  Concord  & 
Montreal  line  to  Zealand,  where  passengers  change  cars  for  Bethlehem, 
the  Profile  House,  and  Thoreau  Falls.  It  crosses  the  river  above  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  and  swings  around  Cherry  Mt.  to  Hazen's,  where  it 
forms  a  junction  with  the  railroad  for  Jefferson  Hill.  At  Whitefield  the 
new  line  makes  connections  for  Lancaster  and  Littleton,  and  then  crosses 
the  Concord  &  Montreal  at  Scott's,  and  passes  over  the  Connecticut  River 
to  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  where  it  connects  with  the  railway  route  for  Maquam 
Bay  and  Lake  Champlain. 

Thoreau  Falls  (page  157)  was  first  made  accessible  in  the  summer  of 
1890.  The  Zealand-Valley  Railroad  diverges  from  the  Maine  Central  and 
Concord  &  Montreal  lines  at  Zealand,  and  ascends  the  wild  glens  between 
the  Rosebrook  and  Mt.-Willey  ranges,  on  one  side,  and  the  Twin-Mountain 
range  on  the  other.  In  7  M.  it  reaches  Zealand  Pond,  having  risen  1100 
ft.,  with  a  grade  in  some  places  of  285  feet  to  the  mile.  2  M.  beyond, 
the  track  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Thoreau  Falls,  where  the  stream  slides 
over  a  succession  of  smooth  granite  ledges,  and  then  plunges  down  in  a 
singularly  curved  cascade,  between  a  high  granite  cliff  and  a  clean  shel- 
ving ledge.  The  white  beauty  of  this  cataract  is  continued  in  a  line  of 
smaller  descents  below.  Excursion  trains  run  in  summer  from  Zealand 
station  to  this  locality,  which  is  about  6  M.  S.  of  the  Willey  House, 
across  the  mountain  wilderness. 

The  Glen. —The  old  Copp  farm  is  now  deserted.  At  seasons  when  the 
Gleu  House  is  closed,  wayfarers  may  find  primitive  accommodations  at 
Lee's,  2  M.  K.  of  the  great  hotel. 

The  new  Glen  House  is  one  of  the  foremost  summer  hotels  in  the  worid« 
and  Its  BurroundingB  have  been  much  beautified  and  adorned  of  late. 
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Berlin  Falls.  —  The  Cascade  House  has  been  converted  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  school. 

Waterville  (page  321).  —  The  ancient  path  from  this  secluded  glen  to 
the  Saco  Valley  has  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent  been  made  more 
easy  by  the  advance  of  the  Sawyer's-River  Railroad  into  the  wilderness. 
This  line  no'w  runs  from  the  Maine  Central,  between  Bartlett  and  Bemis,  to 
the  Swift  River,  near  the  falls  which  dash  down  to  the  inflowing  of  Meadow 
Brook.  The  path  from  Waterville  runs  out  to  Becky  town,  and  crosses  the 
great  slide  on  the  N.  peak  of  Tripyramid,  after  which  it  traverses  the 
steep  forest  to  Mt.  Kancamagus,  whence  a  fine  view  is  gained  of  Mt. 
Carrigain.  It  is  a  long  2—3  M.  thence  to  the  railway,  which  reaches  civil- 
ization above  Upper  Bartlett  (page  127).  The  path  is  6  M.  long  (the 
last  two  miles  on  a  logging  road),  and  the  railway  is  6J  M.  There  is 
a  large  permanent  logging-camp  where  the  path  meets  the  railway.  A 
branch  of  the  railway  leads  S.  W.  nearly  to  Hancock  Notch,  between 
Mt.  Hancock  and  Mt.  Huntington. 

New  paths  have  been  made  from  Waterville  to  the  summits  of  Mt, 
Osceola  and  Sandwich  Dome,  and  from  the  latter  a  loop  path  leads  over 
Noon  Peak.  Another  path  leads  in  from  Drake's  Mill  to  Fletcher's  Cas- 
cade. Since  the  last  great  slide  on  Tripyramid,  good  lookouts  have  been 
cleared  on  the  upper  peaks,  with  paths  leading  upward  from  the  North 
Slide. 

The  Bartlett  &  Albany  Bailroad  (page  128)  has  been  prolonged  to 
Swift  River,  in  Albany,  14  M.  from  Conway  Corner.  This  is  purely  a 
lumber  route. 

Moosilanke. — The  Moosilauke  is  a  modem  summer  hotel,  5  M.  from 
Warren,  and  high  up  on  Breezy  Point,  the  S.  spur  of  Mt.  Moosilauke, 
whose  summit  is  5  M.  distant  by  road.  It  faces  the  £.,  where  Mts.  Kineo, 
Cnshman,  and  Watemomee  lift  their  shaggy  green  crowns. 

The  Northern  Peaks  and  ravines  of  the  Presidential  Range  (page  236) 
are  now  made  accessible  by  a  system  of  well-made  and  well-kept  paths, 
constructed  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  which  has  also  erected 
a  commodious  stone  hospice  high  dp  on  Mt.  Adams. 

The  Profile  House.  —  Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Franconia  Notch,  including  paths  around  Echo  Lake,  to  the  top  of 
Artists*  Bluff,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  many  new  beauties  and  attractions 
have  been  added  to  the  Profile-House  vicinity. 

Montebello  Springs  (page  315),  at  Newbury,  Vt,  are  once  more 
available  for  summer-guests,  the  boarding-house  having  been  re-opened  by 
G.  E.  Wesener,  of  Akron,  Ohio.    The  rates  are  $8-10  a  week. 

Mt.  Chooorua  (page  337).  — James  Liberty,  of  Tamworth,  has  secured 
a  charter  for  his  mountain-road,  and  has  a  small  stable  at  its  end,  with 
stairs  up  the  peak,  and  tents  near  the  summit,  where  guests  may  spend  the 
night.  The  road  begins  at  Charles  Durell's,  in  Tamworth,  and  is  traversed 
by  carriages  1}  M.    Thence  a  good  path  2  M.  long  leads  to  the  summit. 
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DurelPs  is  6  M.  from  Madison  station,  and  9  M.  from  W.  Ossipee.  Recent 
researches  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Fryeburg,  have  established  the  substan- 
tial historical  truth  of  the  story  of  the  Indian  chieftain,  Chocorua. 

Ossipee  Park  (page  386).  —  The  Hall  is  no  longer  open  to  the  general 
public,  but  only  to  old  friends,  after  written  application.  The  Park  is 
open ;  and  a  small  steam-cutter  runs  from  Weirs  to  Melvin  Village. 

Xiake  Village  (page  364)  is  connected  with  Alton  Bay  by  the  new  Lake- 
Shore  Railroad,  18  M.  long,  and  traversing  the  region  described  on  pages 
368-9.  Another  new  line  runs  from  Tilton  (page  54)  to  Belmont ;  and  still 
another  leads  from  Pittsfield  to  Gilmanton  Iron- Works  (page  361). 

Gilmanton.  —  The  Mountain-View  Hotel  occupies  the  old  Theological 
Seminary,  refitted  and  modernized,  with  a  broad  and  magnificent  view. 
It  is  4  M.  from  Belmont  station.    The  rates  are  from  $10  a  week  upward. 

Sebaco  Lake  is  now  traversed  daily  by  the  steamboat  Hiawatha, 
whose  proprietors  have  added  several  odd  and  interesting  features  to  the 
voyage.  The  end  of  the  route  is  at  Harrison  Landing,  at  the  head  of  Long 
Pond,  whence  carriages  run  in  3  M.  to  the  new  Summit-Springs  Hotel, 
1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  view  over  2000  square  M.  The 
Summit  Mineral  Springs  pour  forth  a  singularly  pure  water, 'of  considera- 
ble value  as  a  remedial  agent. 

North  Sandwich.  —  Wm.  Mc  Crillis  has  $5  a  week  for  board,  and 
furnishes  guides  for  Mt.  Whiteface.  Langdon  Ambrose  is  also  a  guide 
for  this  region.  The  path  up  Whiteface  is  4  M.  long,  f  of  the  way  over  a 
logging  road. 


PREFACE. 

The  extensive  and  thorough  explorations  whose  result  teas  the  Jirst  ecK- 
tion  of  this  Guide-book  were  made  in  1875,  and  large  additions  have  been 
inserted  yearly  sincey  embodying  the  facts  found  out  in  Journeys  by  the 
Editor^  his  correspondence  with  the  mountaineers,  and  the  valuable  recon- 
notssances  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Suggestions  and  corrections 
are  always  very  welcome. 

The  main  object  of  this  Handbook  is  to  supply  the  summer- 
tourist  with  such  information  as  may  render  his  visit  to  the 
White  Mountains  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  villages 
and  hotels  among  the  mountains  have  been  described  with  care, 
and  the  routes  in  their  vicinity  have  also  been  explained.  Ac- 
counts of  the  more  remote  and  lofty  peaks  have  been  added,  to 
open  new  fields  to  adventurous  mountaineers.  It  is  hoped  that 
travellers  may  thus  be  rendered  independent  of  the  services  of 
hotel-keepers,  summer  correspondents,  and  guides,  and  may  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  hill-country  of  New  England.  Those  who  wish  to  study 
economy  of  time  or  money  will  be  enabled  to  compute  the  dura- 
tion or  expense  of  their  journey  from  the  d:ita  hereinafter  given. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads  into  this  region,  and  the 
construction  of  large  and  comfortable  hotels  at  favorable  points, 
have  given  facilities  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  a  vast  and  increas- 
ing number  of  travellers.  Summits  have  recently  been  visited  far 
in  the  unbroken  wilderness,  and  others  still  remain  to  reward 
the  attack  of  their  first  explorer.  Mountain  exploring  clubs 
have  united  the  more  active  among  the  alpestrians  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  are  making  fresh  advances  over  the  untrodden  heights, 
combining  scientific  observations  with  bold  feats  of  adventure. 

This  book  is  not  written  or  modified  to  aid  the  interests  of  any 
railroad,  hotel,  or  vicinity.  So  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  is 
intended  to  make  a  fair  display  of  the  scenery  and  advantages 
of  each  route,  with  reference  only  to  its  natural  capabilities  and 
testhetic  wealth.    The  Publishers  placed  large  resources  at  the 
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command  of  the  Editor,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  re- 
ceive no  special  favors  from  the  common  carriers  and  landlords 
in  the  mountain-region.  The  railroad  companies  were  equally 
courteous  ;  and  the  landlords  of  the  hotels  were  uniformly 
obliging  and  hospitable,  as  it  is  their  duty,  in  all  cases,  to  be. 
And,  in  the  words  of  Starr  King,  "  We  take  it  for  granted,  also, 
that  travellers  are  moved  to  spend  their  money  and  time,  not 
primarily  to  study  the  gastronomy  of  Coos  County  in  New 
Hampshire,  or  to  criticise  the  comparative  upholstery  of  the 
largest  houses  there  ;  but  to  be  introduced  to  the  richest  feasts 
of  loveliness  and  grandeur  that  are  spread  by  the  summer 
around  the  valleys,  and  to  be  refreshed  by  the  draperies  of 
verdure,  shadow,  cloud,  and  color,  that  are  hung  by  the  Creator 
around  and  above  the  hills." 

The  A  B  C  Pathfinder  Railway  Guide  (New-England  Rail- 
way Publishing  Co.,  Boston)  is  the  best  collection  of  the  time- 
tables of  New-England  railroads. 

The  new  topographical  map  embodies  the  .results  of  the  sur- 
veys of  Bond,  Boardman,  Hitchcock,  Huntington,  Vose,  An- 
derson, and  others,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1886,  together 
with  the  new  names  given  by  the  mountain  clubs  of  Portland 
and  Boston.  The  other  maps  are  the  result  also  of  much  care 
and  research,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  essential  aid  to  the  trav- 
eller in  selecting  the  best  routes  and  attaining  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  villages. 

The  panoramas  from  Jefferson  Hill  and  Mt.  Prospect  were 
made  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Huntington,  who  secured  perfect  accuracy 
by  the  use  of  a  camera  lucida.  The  artistic  and  beautiful  views 
from  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Mt.  Washington  are 
careful  reductions  from  drawings  which  were  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White-Mountain  Club  of  Portland,  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  intended  to  have  also 
panoramas  from  Moosilauke  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  but  protracted 
cold  and  snowy  weather  settled  down  when  the  Guide-book 
party  moved  in  that  direction,  and  prevented  the  drawing. 

The  Editor  has  thoroughly  and  carefully  explored  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  described,  and  has  made  the  ascent  of  nearly 
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eighty  peaks  therein,  solely  with  the  object  of  gathering  fresh 
and  reliable  information.  During  the  seasons  devoted  to  field- 
work  he  secured  the  assistance  and  companionship  of  Prof. 
J.  H.  Huntington,  the  veteran  alpestrian  and  scientist,  who  also 
prepared  the  section  of  the  Introduction  which  treats  of  the 
geology  of  the  White  Mountains.  Many  gentlemen  have  com- 
municated to  the  Editor  facts  of  interest  about  the  hill-country ; 
and  among  these  he  would  gratefully  mention  Profs.  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  C.  E.  Fay,  E.  C.  Pickering,  E.  Tuckerman,  and  G. 
L.  Vose ;  Messrs.  Warren  Upham,  C.  B.  Raymond,  W.  G. 
Nowell,  Lory  Odell,  and  Joel  Eastman  ;  and  several  members 
of  the  White-Mountain  Club  of  Portland  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  of  Boston. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  errors  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  therefore  requested  that  tourists  who  find  misstate- 
ments or  grave  omissions  in  these  pages  will  have  the  kindness 
to  point  them  out  to  the  Editor,  in  order  that  due  corrections 
may  be  made.  The  communications  of  this  character  already 
received  about  the  previous  volumes  of  Ticknor's  American 
Handbooks  have  in  many  instances  proved  very  serviceable. 

The  most  notable  results  of  recent  explorations,  up  to  1888^ 
are  given  in  the  following  pages,  and  it  is  designed  to-  extend 
this  feature  every  year,  by  adding  the  freshest  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  other  practised 
alpestrians.  In  this  manner,  new  routes  and  new  points  of  in- 
terest will  frequently  be  placed  before  tourists,  enduing  the  whole 
region  with  continually  growing  attraction.  Small  topographical 
maps  of  special  localities,  and  precise  panoramic  sketches  are  also 
to  be  added  to  the  text,  combining  greater  convenience,  pictorial 
interest,  and  scientific  value.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  the  State  Geological  Survey,  continually  subject  this 
book  to  the  severest  tests,  and  kindly  send  their  criticisms  to  the 
Editor,  who  uses  them  to  correct  and  perfect  the  descriptions. 

M.   F.    SWEETSEB, 
Care  of  Houghton^  Mifflin  ^  Co. 
4  Park  St,,  Boston, 
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Laxb  WnnnpiSAnxii  and  the  Adjacent  Gountdbs  :  to  fold. 
SnAOO  Lakx  and  Wistkkn  Mains:'  to  fold. 
Ten  PftisiDBNTZAL  Bangs  :  opposite  page  193. 
Thi  Fbanconia  Notch  :  near  page  268. 
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PANORAMAS. 

Fbom  Mount  WASHnforoN :  opporite  page  248. 

Mount  KiABSAKQB  (Pequawket):  opposite  page  79. 
Mount  Plbasant  (Maink)  :  opposite  pa^s  411. 
Mount  Pbospect  (Pltmouth)  ;  opposite  page  281. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


M.~M3]e,oriniles. 
N.  — North. 
S.  —  South. 
E.  — East. 
W.  —  West. 


hr.— 'hour. 

min.  —  minutes. 

r.— right. 

1.  — left 

ft.  —  foot,  or  foet. 


Mi.  preceding  a  name,  means  Mnmi;  but  wlien  it  comes  after  the  name,  it 
means  Mountain. 

Mt.  Clay. —Mount  Clay.  Morgan  Mt. — Morgan  Mountain. 


Attorisks  denote  otiJeets  deserring  of  special  attention,  or  indicate  the  most 
eomfortable  hotela. 


THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAIN  CLUB. 


Eablt  in  January,  1876,  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  mountain  ex- 
ploration was  called  at  the  Institute  of  Technology^  Boston.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  society  called  The  Appalachian  MowUam  Clvh^ 
having  for  its  objects  the  exploration  of  the  mountains  of  New  England 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  both  for  scientific  and  artistic  purposes ;  also, 
in  general,  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  geographical  studies.  Provision  is 
made  for  five  departments  of  work,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  club  elected  yearly  for  that  purpose.  These 
five,  with  the  other  officers  of  the  club,  form  the  council,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  superintend  the  general  business  of  the  club. 

During  the  lUl,  winter,  and  spring,  meetingB  are  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month ;  and  throughout  the  summer  field-meetings  will 
be  convened  at  various  points  among  the  mountains.  The  meetings  so  fitr  held 
have  been  well  attended,  and  numerous  interesting  papers  about  mountain  explora- 
tions have  been  read.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  correct  qrstem  of  n<nnen- 
clature  of  the  mountains,  tUs  subject  early  received  the  attention  of  the  club,  and 
a  committee  caieftilly  examined  the  various  names  by  which  many  of  the  peaks  are 
designated.  After  a  ftill  discussion,  in  which  the  views  of  all  the  available  authori- 
ties were  represented,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  certain  names  as  the  most  authentio 
or  best  established.  These  names,  almost  without  exception,  are  those  given  in  this 
Guide-Book.  Of  those  on  which  no  conclusion  was  reached  should  be  mentioned 
Klarsarge,  or  Pequawket,  and  Sandwich  Dome,  or  Black  Mountain. 

The  departments  are:   Natural  History  (  ), embracing 

all  work  pertaining  to  the  geology,  botany,  lodlogy,  and  entomology  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  Topography  (  ),  including  the  construction  of 
accurate  maps  of  the  mountains,  and  all  work  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  Art 
(  ),  covering  the  collection  of  views  of  the  mountains,  improv- 
ing the  prospects'  by  removing  obstructions,  and  aiding  in  every  way  possible  the 
true  lover  of  mountain-scenery ;  Bxploration  (  ),  relating  to 
the  formation  of  parties  to  visit  the  more  inaccessible  points,  and  otherwise  encour- 
aging the  opening  of  new  fields  of  labor ;  and  Improvonents  (  .), 
in  charge  of  the  making  of  new  paths  and  clearing  old  ones,  building  stone,  log, 
and  brush  camps,  erecting  correct  guide-bcmrds,  and  other  works  tending  to  make 
the  mountains  more  aoc^ble  and  attractive.  The  club  will  collect  books,  maps, 
sketches,  photographs,  and  all  avidlable  information  of  interest  or  advantage  to 
frequenters  of  the  mountains ;  and,  in  order  to  fiusilitate  comparative  study,  the 
library  will  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  books  and  maps  relating  to  all  puts  of 
the  world.  The  club  wishes  to  connect  its  special  work  among  the  Appakchiana 
with  the  general  results  of  invest^tions  elsewhere,  and  will  encourage  the  study 
of  comparative  geography  in  general,  opening  its  meetings  to  contributions,  both 
scientific  and  popular,  on  n>51^cal  and  botanical  geography,  geolc^,  topography, 
hydrography,  travel,  and  exploration. 

The  dub  has  now  about  700  members,  including  both  men  and  women. 
The  annual  assessment  is  $  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  club 
and  secure  uniformity  of  action,  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons  interested 
in  this  work  shall  become  members.  Address,  Recording  Secretary, 
^"^palachian  Mountain  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  Geology  of  the  White  HountaiiiB.^ 

By  J.  E.  Euntingtoii. 

As  the  nataral  scenery  of  every  country,  the  very  feature  that  attracts 
the  tourist,  depends  upon  its  geological  structure,  everyone  may  well  wish 
to  know  something  about  the  geology  of  the  country  he  visits.  But  one 
may  travel  and  make  extensive  tours  without  map  or  guide-book,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  summer  vacation  or  a  year  of'travel,  return  to  his  home  and 
be  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country  he  has  traversed  as  a  man  is  of 
astronomy,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  a  mine,  and  has  never  seen 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  even  a  geography  of  the  heavens.  Such  a  person 
of  course  only  cares  to  travel  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  **  When  I  was 
in  Paris,"  or  **  When  I  was  at  the  Yosemite" ;  **  When  I  ascended  Mount 
Rigi,"  or  "  When  I  went  up  Mount  Washington  by  rail."  Individuals 
who  have  such  ideas  of  travel  would  not  care  whether  a  mountain  was 
trap  or  travertine,  granite  or  gneiss,  or  whether  the  noted  structures  of  a 
famous  city  were  built  of  adobe  or  marble,  of  sandstone  or  brick.  Yet 
there  are  tourists  who  see  in  every  cliff,  in  every  sculptured  rock,  and  in 
every  water-worn  pebble,  a  history  they  would  like  to  read.  The  buried 
cities  of  the  East,  before  excavations  are  made,  are  only  moulds  of  earth, 
not  unlike  hundreds  of  others,  but  when  these  mounds  are  known  to  hide 
the  secrets  of  dynasties,  that  long,  long  since  perished  from  the  earth,  they 
excite  an  interest  that  will  cause  men  to  undergo  the  greatest  privation  and 
labor,  that  they  may  bring  to  light  th^e  treasures  of  antiquity.  Yet  the 
rock-masses  whence  come  the  stones  of  which  cities  are  built  have  an  an- 
tiquity compared  with  which  the  time  from  when  the  most  ancient  city  was 
founded  until  to-day  is  a  mere  point.  In  the  years  that  are  coming,  the 
tourist  who  does  not  know  the  kind  of  rocks  of  the  mountain  he  has  as- 
cended, or  something  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  valley  where  he  has 
passed  his  summers,  will  be  regarded  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  a  per- 

1  ThoM  who  deiire  a  more  extended  account  of  the  geology  of  thit  region  are  referred  to 
(he  Report  of  the  Geology  of  New  Hampihire,  Vol.  I.  Physical  Oebgraphy  (C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
state  Oeologlit,  J.  H.  Huntington,  Principal  Aatittant,  1874) ;  Vol.  II.  Stratigraphical  Geol- 
ogy :  and  a  Folio  of  Maps,  I87<L  PubUahcd  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  Hampahire, 
at  Concord. 
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son  now  it,  who  cannot  tell  the  geography  of  the  conntry  in  which  he  hai 
trayelled,  or  something  ahout  the  scenery  of  the  places  he  has  yisited. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  give  (1)  a  description  of  the  rocks  with 
their  mineral  constituents,  in  what  appears  to  be  their  chronological  order, 
and  in  this  connection  we  shall  note  the  localities,  on  the  routes  of  travel, 
where  each  variety  of  rock  can  be  seen  in  its  characteristic  form;  (2)  the 
present  configuration  of  the  land,  —  the  mountains  and  hills,  the  gorges  and 
valleys;  (8)  the  minerals  and  where  they  are  found. 

The  areas  of  the  different  groups  of  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  exceed* 
ingly  irregular.  This  is  owing  (1)  to  the  wearing  away  of  stratified  rocks, 
and  the  subsequent  uplifting  and  folding  of  the  strata  by  forces  that  acted 
in  difierent  directions;  and  (2)  to  the  intrusion  of  granitic  rocks  that  ab- 
sorbed or  partially  concealed  the  stratified  rocks. 

The  Laurentian  System, 
1.  Porpkyritic  (>netM.  —  This  rock  nearly  everywhere  has  the  appeanmce 
of  being  granite  instead  of  gneiss,  but  from  its  relations  to  other  rocks  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  in  some  instances  in  the  arrangement  of  its  con- 
stituents, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  true  gneiss.  It  has  a  very  coarse 
granular  texture.  The  large  crystals  of  feldspar  are  from  one  half  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  are  generally  scattered  irregularly  through  a  base  of 
finer  material,  though  sometimes  they  have  their  longer  axis  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  stratification.  The  quartz  is  not  abundant,  and  the  mica  is  gen^ 
erally  black.  Nearly  everywhere  that  the  rock  is  exposed,  it  is  of  a  rusty 
brown  color  from  oxidation  of  the  iron  that  is  diffused  through  it.  This 
rook  extends  southward  beyond  the  area  we  are  considering.  At  Lake 
Village  and  northward  to  Centre  Harbor,  if  ledges  do  not  appear,  boulders 
can  be  seen  almost  everywhere.  At  Mereditli  Village,  on  account  of  its 
being  used  in  building,  this  rock  is  very  noticeable,  and  the  clear-cut 
crystals  of  feldspar  appear  on  every  freshly  fractured  surface.  On  the 
road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  Plymouth,  where  it  begins  to  descend  towards 
White-Oak  Pond,  the  boulders  are  remarkably  free  from  iron.  N.  of 
Little  Squam  Lake,  where  the  road  turns  to  the  N.  beyond  the  town- 
house,  the  porphyritic  gneiss  is  associated  with  a  ferruginous  schist.  On 
Mt.  Prospect  we  have  tiie  same  association  of  rocks,  but  here  the  crystals 
of  feldspar  are  much  smaller  than  they  are  generally  in  the  porphyritic 
gneiss.  On  the  road  from  Sandwich  Notch  towards  Sandwich  Centre,  there 
are  many  outcrops,  and  it  appears  on  the  steep  southern  slope  of  Whiteface< 
In  Waterville  it  can  be  seen  on  Bald  Knob,  on  Snow's  Mountain,  and  on 
Cascade  Brook,  |  M.  above  the  Cascades.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  Albany, 
on  the  extreme  northern  slope  of  Passaconaway,  where  this  rock  out- 
crops, the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  sometimes  three  inches  in  length. 
They  are  larger  here  than  at  any  other  locality.  On  the  S.  E.  spur  of 
Mt.  Carrigain  we  find  a  characteristic  variety,  and  it  extends  up  the 
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ridgd  netriy  a  mile  flrom  where  it  terminates  at  Sawyer's  Rirer.  At  one 
point  on  the  river  the  water  falls  25 -80  ft.  over  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
rock.  This  is  probably  the  northern  limit  of  the  eastern  range  of  the 
porphyritic  gneiss.  Another  range  of  this  rock  appears  in  Rumney,  on 
the  northern  elope  of  Mt.  Stinson,  where  it  is  quite  free  from  iron.  It 
outcrops  in  several  places  on  the  road  running  through  the  S.  part  of 
Ellsworth.  It  is  probably  an  extension  of  this  range  that  appears  in 
Thomtoti,  S.  of  Hatch  Hill,  and  in  Woodstock,  W.  of  the  Pemlgewasset, 
and  farther  N.  on  Bald  Mountain.  We  meet  with  it  on  the  path  up 
Mt.  Lafkyette,  on  the  ridge  before  coming  to  the  Eagle  Lakes.  North- 
ward it  outcrops  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.,  between  Alder^Brook  Station 
and  Wing  Road;  and  it  forms  the  high  white  blufis  to  the  W.  These  local- 
ities are  the  most  northern  outcrops  where  the  rock  has  been  seen  in  place. 

BethUkem  Gneiss.  —  The  characteristic  variety  of  the  Bethlehem  gneiss 
is  composed  of  a  light  flesh-colored  feldspar  which  largely  predominates, 
chlorite  in  the  place  of  mica  (or  if  the  latter  is  found  it  occurs  in  minute 
scales),  and  light-gray  quartz.  Some  of  the  coarse  varieties  resemble 
porphyritic  gneiss,  but  the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  almost  invariably 
smaller,  and  are  arranged  in  nodular  branches,  which  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  finer  micaceous  layers  of  the  rook.  These  layers  will  usually  distin«> 
guish  this  rock  from  all  other  varieties  of  granitic  rock  found  in  the  White* 
Mountain  area.  It  has  its  greatest  development  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
where  it  is  almost  the  only  rock.  The  boulders,  also,  that  are  so  numerous 
in  many  places,  are  of  the  same  kind  of  rock.  On  the  S.  it  extends  into 
Franconia;  and  K.,  in  Whitefield,  there  are  extensive  outcrops  on  the  road 
£.  of  Kimball  HilL  Thence  it  extends  N.  E.,  and  outcrops  on  the  road 
JustE.  of  the  Mt.- Adams  House,  in  Jefferson,  and  also  on  the  hill  above 
the  house. 

BerUn  or  Lake  Gneiss.  —  We  use  this  term  to  designate  a  gneiss  of  a 
coarse  foliated  texture  that  is  extensively  developed  in  the  White-Moun- 
tain area*  It  is  composed  of  lightHsolored  feldspar,  dark-gray  quartz,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  black  mica^  which  occurs  in  plates  of  considerable 
^ze.  On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  mica,  the  rock  is  of  quite  a  dark 
color,  though  the  amount  of  mica  that  the  rock  contains  is  somewhat  vari- 
able. It  is  the  rock  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  its  eastern 
shores*  It  forms  immense  ledges  in  Wentworth,  along  the  railroad,  and 
extends  into  Warren;  and  is  found  on  the  road  around  Mt.  Cuba,  in  Or- 
fiwrd.  It  is  the  underlying  rock  of  the  hills  N.  of  E.  Haverhill,  and  extends 
through  die  comer  of  Benton,  and  northward  through  the  central  part  of 
Landaff  into  Lisbon.  It  outcrops  again  in  Littleton,  below  the  village,  near 
the^Scythe  Factory,  on  Oak  Hill,  and  on  Mann's  Hills.  It  is  ahnost  the 
oofy  rock  W.  and  N.  of  Whitefield  village,  and  it  extends  into  Lancaster 
fUongthe  western  base  of  Mt  Prospect.  l\  Is  the  rock  on  the  road  from 
Uaooster  to  JeflE^irson  Hill.    N.  of  the  latter  place,  in  the  clearing  near  the 
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woods,  it  is  cut  by  the  intrnsire  rocks  of  the  momitain.  Korthward,  in 
Berlin  and  Milan,  it  is  found  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  There  ia  a 
fine  outcrop  near  Milan  water-station.  On  the  W.  from  Milan  Comer  it  is 
the  country  rock,  but  probably  it  does  not  extend  northward  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  town.  It  nowhere  rises  in  high  elevations;  it  is  either  con- 
fined to  the  valleys,  or  forms  low,  rounded  hills,  of  which  Bray  Hill,  in 
Whitefield,  is  a  typical  example.  The  gneiss  below  Berlin  station  resem- 
bles this,  but  may  be  the  remnant  of  an  older  formation.  At  the  station 
and  above,  also  N.  in  Milan,  on  the  railway,  there  is  a  gneiss  of  a  difierent 
type:  fine-grained,  of  a  dark  color,  and  containing  veins  of  epidote  and 
cidcite,  and  is  evidently  a  newer  rock. 

White^Mountain  Gntiuet,  —  In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
these  rocks  have  been  grouped  under  what  is  there  called  the  Montalban 
series.  We  find  the  rocks  of  this  series  more  extensively  developed  in  our 
area  than  any  of  those  we  have  already  described.  The  variety  of  the 
rocks  is  also  greater,  though  the  characteristics  of  each  are  quite  per- 
sistent. We  find  micaceous  gneisses  verging  into  mica,  and  andalusite 
schists,  genuine  gneiss,  granitic  gneiss,  and  granite,  the  latter  occurring  in 
veins.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  micaceous  gneiss.  It  has  generally  a 
rather  coarse  granular  texture,  with  well-defined  crystalline  plates  of 
mica,  and  these  are  often  arranged  at  various  angles  to  the  plane  of  strat- 
ification, showing  that  they  were  developed  subsequent  to  the  sedimenta- 
tion of  the  rock.  They  also  bind  the  constituents  of  the  rock  firmly 
together,  and  being  thick-bedded  and  having  few  cleavage  planes,  it  is  a 
remarkably  tough  rock.  In  places  we  find  well-defined  mica  schist  inter- 
stratified  with  these  gneisses,  and  elsewhere  no  less  well  defined  granitic 
gneiss.  The  granite  occurs  as  coarse  granitic  vein-stones,  and  these  very 
frequently  contain  tourmaline,  and  sometimes  ber>*l.  Rocks  of  this  series 
we  find  occupying  the  summit  of  Copple  Crown.  Here,  as  in  many  places, 
it  is  stained  by  iron.  It  extends  northward,  and  is  the  rock  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tuftonborough  village.  It  is  the  rock  of  Efiingham,  the  N. 
part  of  Ossipee,  of  Madison,  Eaton,  and  the  E.  part  of  Conway.  In 
Bartlett  and  the  S.  part  of  Chatham,  it  is  cut  off  by  other  rocks,  but  from 
the  N.  part  of  Chatham  it  extends  W.  and  N.  and  forms  the  summits  of  all 
the  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  of  Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Range,  Bald- 
face,  Mt.  Royce,  Imp,  and  Moriah.  It  is  also  the  rock  of  the  mountains 
in  Shelbume,  N.  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  thence  it  extends  N.  E.  towards 
Lake  Umbagog.  Just  S.  of  the  lake  it  is  replaced  by  an  intrusive  granite, 
but  it  outcrops  in  many  places  on  the  road  from  the  lake  to  Bethel. 

Wettem  Range.  —  In  Plymouth  we  have  the  well-defined  micaceous  and 
granitic  gneisses  of  this  series.  Above  the  village,  at  the  quarrj",  we  have 
a  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the 
rock  by  roetamorphism.  There  is  a  rounded  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the 
nnarry  has  been  opened  in  the  granitic  gneiss,  which  extends  nearly  to  the 
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top  of  the  hill.  But  crowning  the  summit,  instead  of  the  granitic  gneiss, 
in  which  the  lines  of  stratification  are  almost  entirely  ohliterated,  we  have 
a  well-defined  micaceous  gneiss,  the  strata  of  which  are  set,  as  it  were, 
into  the  granitic  gneiss.  The  micaceous  gneiss  extends  northward  as  far 
as  Waterville.  It  can  be  seen  at  Gampton  Hollow,  on  the  river  opposite  W. 
Gampton,  and  on  Mt.  Weetamoo,  where  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the  char- 
acteristic White-Mountain  gneiss.  To  the  N.  E.,  the  most  northern  expos- 
ure of  these  rocks  is  on  Sandwich  Dome.  In  Kumney  there  is  a  bend  of 
rocks,  perhaps  converging  fVom  that  in  Plymouth,  and  it  extends  N.  as  far 
as  Benton.  The  high  bluff  N.  of  the  river  near  Kumney  station  presents 
a  fine  exposure  of  this  rock.  It  difiers  fh>m  the  characteristic  White- 
Mountain  gneiss,  in  that  some  of  the  strata  are  quite  argillaceous,  while 
others  carry  fibrolite;  and  as  on  Moosilauke  and  the  ridges  northward, 
we  have  a  typical  mica  schist.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  rocks 
were  fonned  from  material  derived  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  White- 
Mountain  gneiss.  But  these  rocks,  like  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, contain  many  coarse  granitic  veins  that  carry  tourmaline,  and  very 
often  beryl.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  rocks  of  this  series.  The 
granitic  gneiss  can  be  seen  in  several  places  on  the  road  from  the  Glen 
House  to  Gorham.  On  the  Androscoggin  River,  at  Gorham  village,  it  is 
interstratified  with  the  micaceous  gneiss;  and  there  is  a  fine  exposure  at 
Moses  Rock,  in  Shelbume.  It  is  also  the  rock  of  Paradise  Hill,  in  Bethel, 
Me.  The  mine  in  Madison,  E.  of  Silver  Lake,  is  in  the  micaceous  gneiss, 
and  this  is  the  rock  of  the  N.  part  of  Jackson ;  and  Grant's  Ledge  is  a 
characteristic  variety.  It  can  be  seen  at  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  and  at  the 
Emerald  and  Garnet  Pools.  At  the  falls,  a  short  distance  above  where 
the  water  plunges  over,  there  is  a  wide  quartz  vein.  As  this  rock  will 
probably  be  more  often  observed  on  the  carriage-road  and  about  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Washington,  we  shall  be  a  little  more  specific.  In  going  up  the 
carriage-road,  the  first  rocks  we  see  are  more  quartzose  than  the  rocks  of 
the  mountain  generally.  At  the  first  mile-post  we  have  gneiss,  with  gra- 
nitic veins,  while  the  rock  above  is  almost  a  quartzite;  then  the  rock 
approaches  mica  schist,  and  the  strata  present  an  undulating  surface. 
The  hill  to  the  N.  £.  is  coarse  granite,  that  carries  tourmaline.  After 
passing  a  stream  we  find  the  rock  somewhat  ferruginous.  A  rock  that  will 
attract  attention  farther  on  is  a  conglomerate  **  trap  " ;  then  we  find  coarse 
intrusive  granite,  and  above  the  schist  has  a  distinct  cleavage,  and  has  beds 
of  granite  interstratified.  At  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  there  are  mica 
schist,  granite,  and  a  compact  siliceous  rock.  An  examination  of  the 
rocks  a  little  beyond  reveals  a  fault.  At  the  second  mile-post  the  rock  is 
thick'bedded,  and  carries  andalusite.  At  the  second  turn  above  the  rock 
is  more  fissile,  the  strata  are  twisted  and  contorted,  and  there  is  a  sudden 
change  in  the  dip.  Above,  where  the  road  runs  northerly,  the  rock  has 
mora  the  characler  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone.    On  the  upper  side  of  a 
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k>Dg  bridge  there  is  a  banded  granite^  then  wavy  mica  schist,  followed  by 
coarse  granite  yeins,  with  tourmaline.  Above,  where  there  are  many 
ledges,  the  undulations  appear  like  waves  in  a  troubled  sea.  What  ifi 
remarkable,  these  wavy  strata,  after  continuing  for  a  short  distance,  su<|- 
denlv  become  vertical.  At  the  third  mile-post,  where  we  have  again  an 
easterly  dip,  the  smaller  waves  are  transverse  to  the  dip  of  the  strata. 
Above,  for  i  M.  we  have  a  series  of  folds.  As  we  approach  the  Half* Way 
House,  the  ledges  are  concealed  by  drift  At  the  fourth  mile-post  tl»9 
strata  have  a  westehy  dip.  Above,  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  curves  and 
folds  in  the  strata  are  very  marked,  especially  at  the  fifth  mile-post.  A 
spring  about  eighty  rods  below  this  mile-post  had  a  temperature  of  87*  in 
August.  Towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  rocks  become  thicl(' 
bedded,  and  have  both  easterly  and  westerly  dips.  On  the  summit  there 
is  a  small  synclinal  axis,  but  it  is  of  little  significance  as  showing  Ibe 
structure  of  the  mountain.  In  every  directionfrom  the  summit  the  rocks 
have  the  same  general  character.  Following  the  ridge  pver  the  summits 
of  Mts.  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  we  meet  with  innumerab^ 
folds.  On  Clay  the  strata  are  perhaps  more  regular.  On  Jefierson  we 
find  that  the  rocks  contain  some  andalusite,  in  imperfect  crystals,  bc^t 
everywhere  the  rock  is  a  thick-bedded  micaceous  gneiss.  On  the  bnd^ 
path  to  the  Crawford  House,  after  we  pass  Mt  Monroe,  the  rocks  beconoe 
quite  ferruginous,  and  there  appear  to  be  great  concretionary  masse#. 
These  are  of  a  much  finer  texture  than  the  mass  of  the  rock.  The  micH* 
ceous  gneiss  extends  nearly  to  the  Crawford  House.  The  walls  of  all  the 
deep  gorges  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Washington  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
gneiss  of  the  mountain.  There  is  also  a  small  area  of  this  rock  below 
Bemis  Station,  on  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R.,  and  it  forms  the  walls  of  the  flume 
on  Nancy^s  Brook.  This  area  is  entirely  surrounded  by  intrusive  granite. 
The  hard  granitic  gneiss  at  the  Gate  of  the  White-Mountain  Notch,  and  in 
the  two  cuts  below,  the  rock  of  Elephant's  Hfead  (at  least  the  tcp),  and 
^at  for  S  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford  Houke,  probably  belong  to  this  series. 
The  rock  at  Glbbs*  Falls  is  a  granitic  gneiss,  and  above  is  th^  micaceous 
gneiss  of  the  mountain. 

Labraderite,  •»  It  cannot  be  afiirmed  with  any  very  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  labradorite  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a. stratified  rock, 
yet  it  appears  to  be.  It  was  not  suspected  as  occurring  in  New  Ham|>- 
shire,  until  specimens  were  obtained  by  me  from  the  great  slide  in  Water- 
ville.  Usually,  as  found  in  the  White-Mountain  area^  it  is  a  dark  granular 
crystalline  rock,  and  it  is  so  unlike  the  other  rocks  that  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized. The  feldspar,  when  it  has  not  been  affected  by  the  weather,:  is  of 
•  dark  bluish  color,  and  if  examined  with  a. lens,  very  fine  lines  (Jttriie)  can 
be  seen  on  the  crystals.  With,  this  Labrador  fddspar,  or  labradorite,  in 
some  places  we  find  the  mineral  chrysolite,  which  can  be  h^re  recognized 
^"  Its  occurring  in  grams«  and  being  of  an  olive-green  color.    The  rock 
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that  is  composed  of  these  two  miDerals  has  been  named  ostiptfte.  Another 
variety  of  the  Labrador  rock  is  of  a  light  color,  and  contains  much  horn- 
blende and  no  chrysolite*  Every  one  who  visits  the  slide  in  Waterville 
will  see  the  rocks  we  have  here  described.  Another  locality  where  these 
rocks  occur  is  on  the  Mt- Washington  Biver,  some  2  M.  from  the  Saco.  If 
the  rock  is«tratifiedr  it  rests  on  the  White-Mountain  gneiss.  Boulders  of 
labradorite,  composed  entirely  of  Labrador  feldspar,  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mill  Mountain,  in  Stark.  The  beautiful 
striation  of  the  crystals  from  this  locality  is  remarkable. 

Franconia  Breecia,  —  This  rock  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  other  rocks. 
In  it  we  find  porphyritic  gneiss,  a  dark  compact  gneiss,  hornblende,  and 
pther  siliceous  rocks,  and  these  are  cemented  together  by  a  light  feld- 
spathic  paste.  In  Uie  Franconia  region  it  extends  from  Mt.  Haystack  to 
the  Georgtanna  Falls.  In  the  White-Mountain  Notch  it  outcrops  on  the  side 
of  Mt.  WUlard.  The  rock  is  easily  recognized,  and  it  occurs  in  places  of 
fireqttent  resort.  It  can  be  seen  just  above  where  the  water  pours  over  into 
the  3asin,  and  it  is  the  rock  of  the  high  clifis  at  the  Profile  House.  Boulders 
of  it  are  numerous  on  the  bridle-path  on  Mt.  Lafayette,  as  it  begins  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  see  the  rock  in  high  and  overhanging  ledges 
where  the  path  passes  through  the  sharp  notch  in  Eagle  Cliff.  In  the 
White-Mountain  Notch  it  is  cut  by  the  railroad  a  little  more  than  }  M.  from 
Crawford  Station,  and  its  immense  angular  fragments  can  be  seen  from 
the  cars.  It  crosses  the  deep  gorge  below  at  Dismal  Pool,  and  appears 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  the  Silver  Cascade^  a  short  distance 
above  the  road. 

Huroman  SyHetn, 

The  rocks  of  the  Huronian  system  lie  altogether  to  the  W.  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  rock  in  New  Hampshire.  They  consist  of  mica,  greenish,  feld- 
spathic,  chloritic,  and  siliceous  schists.  The  tatter  pass  into  hydro-mica 
schists.  These  can  generally  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  have  a  greasy 
feeling. 

Mica  Schists*  -^  The  typical  rocks  of  this  class  consist  of  mica  and 
quartz,  and  can  be  recognized  by  the  shining  surface  of  the  folia.  It 
nsuaUy  splits  readtiy,  on  account  of  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  mica. 
But  mica  schist  verges  on  the  one  hand  into  clay  slate,  and  on  the  other 
into  gneiss.  Bocks  nearest  to  the  typical  mica  schist  occur  in  Enrol,  on 
the  road  along  Clear  Stream,  and  on  the  hills  W  of  Lake  Umbagog.  This 
particular  variety  seems  to  be  confined  to  this  area,  though  a  sim<lar  rock 
outcrops  ak>ng  the  W.  side  of  Kimball  Hill,  in  Whitefield.  In  the  E.  part 
of  Lisbon,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugar  HiD,  we  find  a  dark  thick- 
bedded  varied  that  carries  large  and  beautiful  crystals  of  staurolite.  On 
the  poad  S.  W.  towards  Lisbon  village,  where  it  crosses  Salmon-Hole 
Bcpok,  the  mica  schist  splits  readily  into  thin  plates,  and  the  surfaces  of 
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these  are  thickly  studded  with  garnets.  The  mica  schists  that  appear  in 
the  towns  S.  along  the  Connecticut  Biyer  are  exceedingly  variable.  A 
high  hill  in  the  N.  part  of  Orford  has  a  t^'pical  mica  schist,  and  here  as 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  below,  in  Thetford,  there  is  soapstoce 
interstratified  with  It  Near  E.  Haverhill,  but  extending  into  Piermont, 
the  rock  is  composed  almost  altogether  of  quartz,  and  it  is  worked  very 
extensively  for  scythe-stones.  In  Northumberland,  between  Mt.  Lyon 
and  the  Pilot  Range,  there  is  a  dark  siliceous  schist,  and  this  rock  is  found 
also  on  the  £.  side  of  the  DeviPs  Slide,  in  Stark,  while  a  very  similar  rock 
forms  high  and  precipitous  ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  N.  Stratford 

Greenish,  Feldq)athic,a$»d  Siliceoui  Schisti.  —  These  rocks  are  quite  vari- 
able. Some  are  thick-bedded,  and  have  well-defined  crystals  of  feldspar; 
but  chlorite  is  almost  invariably  present,  and  gives  the  rock  a  greenish 
cast.  Others  are  composed  largely  of  quartz,  while  in  places  chlorite 
forms  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock.  The  first  two  varieties  are 
found  interstratified  at  Groveton,  and  the  last  can  be  seen  a  mile  above 
Lancaster  village.  On  the  S.  it  forms  the  high  bluff*  opposite  Orford  vil- 
lage, whence  it  extends  N.  along  the  river  nearly  to  Bradford,  and  here  it 
is  largely  feldspathic.  A  similar  rock  is  found  K.  of  Lisbon,  near  the  line 
of  Lisbon  and  L^onan;  and  in  Littleton  it  is  ac^acent  to  the  fossiliferous 
limestone.  On  the  Connecticut  River,  it  outcrops  in  Vermont  near  the 
Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Raihroad.  In  Dalton  it  is  cut  by  the  B.,  C.  &  M. 
Railroad,  where  it  is  slightly  calcareous.  On  Mt.  Prospect  and  the  range 
W.  in  Lancaster,  it  is  highly  siliceous.  It  has  the  same  character  near 
Lancaster,  and  not  far  from  the  spring  that  supplies  the  Lancaster  House 
a  siliceous  limestone  is  found.  The  first  outcrop  in  Vermont  above  the 
Lancaster  bridge  is  the  chloritio  variety,  but  this  is  limited  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  feldspathic  variety,  which  extends  along  the  Connecticut 
nearly  to  the  line  of  Stratford.  In  the  N.  part  of  Lancaster  hornblende  Is 
quite  abundant,  and  on  the  road  that  tnms  N.  E.  of  the  Lancaster  Fair- 
Ground  massive  epidote  forms  a  component  part  of  this  rock. 

SiUceous  and  Hydro^mica  Schists.  —  The  latter  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing an  unctious  or  greasy  feeling,  and  generally  they  are  readily  cut  by  a 
knife.  On  the  one  hand  they  pass  into  slaty  rocks,  as  at  Bradford ;  and 
on  the  other  into  siliceous  schists,  as  In  Stark.  Northward  from  Bradford 
the  cleavage  planes  become  less  distinct  and  the  rock  is  more  compact. 
A  cut  on  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  just  below  Wells  River  shows  this  rock 
with  the  strata  nearly  vertical.  There  is  also  a  cut  through  a  iedge  in 
the  village,  on  the  Montpelier  road,  where  the  rock  can  be  seen.  The 
highly  tilted  strata  appear  in  the  Connecticut,  at  the  railroad  bridge,  and  at 
a  narrow  gorge  [|  M.  above,  and  there  are  numerous  outcrops  at  Woods- 
ville.  It  is  the  principal  rock  of  Bath,  and  it  extends  N.  and  forms  the 
mountain  ridge  between  Monroe  and  Lyman,  including  Hunt^s  and  Gard- 
ner Mountains.    In  Dalton,  W.  of  Dalton  Mountain,  we  find  a  character- 
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tetic  variety;  and  northward  through  Lunenburg  and  Guildhall,  W.  of 
the  feldspathio,  chloritic  schists.  From  Starkwater  station  E.  along  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  including  two  extensive  puts  near  W.  Milan,  we 
have  what  would  be  called  more  properly  a  siliceous  schist,  though  it  has 
some  of  the  properties  of  hydro-mica  schist.  The  changing  but  nearly 
vertical  dip  of  the  strata  show  that  in  the  band,  as  a  whole,  there  are 
many  folds.  A  similar  rock  forms  the  castellated  peaks  and  spires  of  Dix- 
ville  Notch.  But  here  the  peculiar  cleavage  of  the  strata  into  longitudi- 
nal fragments  gives  to  the  Notch  its  striking  features.  On  the  S.  wall, 
half-way  through  the  Notch,  there  is  a  profile,  sharp  in  outUne  and  remark- 
able (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fletcher,  of  Concord)  for  the  change 
of  expression  when  seen  from  different  points.  There  is  also  a  siliceous 
schist  of  limited  area  that  outcrops  in  the  river  in  Littleton  village  and 
on  the  railroad  above.  There  is  a  light-gray  siliceous  schist  in  the  N.  £. 
part  of  Lyman  that  frequently  carries  gold.  This  may  differ  from  the 
schist  of  Mt.  Gardner,  already  noticed. 

Other  Bock».  —  There  is  a  series  of  rocks  that  consists  of  clay  slates,  cal- 
ciferous  mica  schists,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates,  that  may  belong  to 
the  Lower  Cambrian  rather  than  the  Huronian  system.  They  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Clay  Slate*,  —  Genuine  clay  slate  is  a  rock  quite  rare  in  the  White- 
Mountain  area.  There  is  a  limited  outcrop  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  Railroad,  a 
short  distance  above  E.  Haverhill.  The  quartz  veins  in  the  slate  of 
Lyman  carry  gold,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Dodge  Mine  has  been  worked  for 
several  years.  Free  gold  frequently  occurs  in  the  slate  acyacent  to*  the 
quartz.  Attempts  have  been  made- to  work  slate  for  roofing  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Lisbon  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Littleton.  Clay  slate  passing  into 
argillaceous  sandstone  is  the  rock  of  Dalton  Mountain.  This  may  be  a 
newer  rock.  Below  Mt.  Willard,  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Willey,  the  raihroad 
cuts  an  argillaceous  schist.  From  the  summit  of  Mt.  Willard  we  can 
trace  the  line  where  the  granite  comes  in  contact  with  this  schist.  The  line 
has  a  zigzag  course  and  the  schist  extends  W.  to  Mt.  Tom.  Boulders  of 
the  schist,  with  crystals  of  andalusite,  can  be  seen  in  the  stream  back  of 
the  Crawford  House.  Boulders  containing  thin  crystals  of  andalusite, 
similar  to  the  rock  above  Mt.  Willard,  but  more  indurated,  have  been 
found  as  far  S.  as  Waterville.  These,  however,  probably  came  from  the 
Pemigewasset  region.  There  is  also  a  small  area  of  slate  on  the  S.  side  of 
Mt.  Pequawket. 

Calci/erout  Mica  Schist.  —  These  rocks  consist  of  bands  of  argillaceous 
mica  schist,  clay  slate,  hard  arenaceous  schist,  and  siliceous  limestone. 
These  bands  often  alternate.  There  is  a  small  area  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Orford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Pond.  The  largest  area  is  in  the  N.  part 
of  Cods  County,  from  Colebrook  northward.  These  rocks  underlie  the 
remarkably  fertile  soil  of  that  region.    The  absence  of  boulders,  the  con- 
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tour  of  tlid  hills,  and  fragrfients  of  decaying  rock  In  the  drift  generally^ 
indicate  that  this  is  the  country  rock. 

QuartzUe.  — This  rock  when  examined  by  a  leas  shows  that  it  is  made 
of  roanded  grains  which  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  a  glassy-looking  cement, 
while  quartz  always  occnrs  in  yeins  traversing  other  rocks,  and  has  none 
of  the  granular  structure  of  qnartzite.  It  enters  our  area  from  the  S., 
and  in  Orford  it  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  Mt.  Cuba.  N.  it  becomes 
very  narrow,  but  widens  as  it  approaches  Piermont  Mountain.  The  toad 
from  Warren  to  Piermont  crosses  it,  where  it  passes  through  the  moun-r 
tain  range,  W.  of  the  height  of  land.  No  outcrops  are  seen  along  the 
B.,  G.  &  M.  Railroad,  but  there  are  enormous  masses  along  the  line  of 
Haverhill  and  Benton.  The  sharp  mounttiin  and  precipitous  ridge  that 
dan  be  seen  from  E.  Haverhill  are  formed  of  it.  Between  Sugar  Loaf  and 
the  sharp  peak  called  Black  Mountain,  it  appears  as  a  distinct  conglom- 
erate. From  Black  Mountain  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  £.,  then  to  the  N., 
and  extends  nearly  through  the  town  of  Landaff,  where  it  disappears. 

Conglomerates —  A  conglomerate  of  the  most  interesting  character 
begins  ^  M.  S.  W.  of  Young's  Pond  in  Lyman  and  extends  southward 
into  Bath.  Nowhere  can  the  foldings,  overturns,  and  dislocations  of  stratfl 
be  60  well  seen  as  along  the  line  of  its  outcrop. 

.  .  Helderherg  Rock, 

The  discovery  of  fossils  in  New  Hampshire  was  the  most  interesting, 
ftx)m  a  scientific  point  of  viewj  made  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
mosi  southern  point  where  the  rocks  are  known  to  eontain  fossils- is  in  the 
Anmionoosuc  River,  about  J  M.  below  N»  Lisbon.  The  fossiliferous  rook* 
extend  N.  E.  to  an  old  quarry  in  the  N.  part  of  Littleton.  The  most  inter? 
esting  locality  is  on  Fitch  Hill.  It  is  about  fifty  rods  southerly  from  the 
house  of  E.  Fitch,  in  an  open  pasture  above  an  orchard.  It  was  here  that 
a  fossil  was  discovered  by  me  that  determined  the  group  to  which  this 
band  of  rocks  belongs.  A  band  of  undoubted  Helderherg  rock  occurs  In 
Lyman,  N.  from  the  Dodge  Mine,  upon  a  hill  near  the  house  of  D.  Knapp. 
The  rocks  that  belong  to  this  group  are  (1)  sandstone,  (2)  coralline  lime? 
stone,  (3)  slate,  schist,  and  conglomerate. 

IrUrusive  Rocks. 
Whether  the  intrusive  rooks  are  of  later  origin  than  the  Helderherg  is 
something  that  cannot  from  our  observation  be  determined.  But  that  they, 
are  more  recent  than  the  Huronian  is  absolutely  certain ;  for  we  find  them 
penetrating  these  rocks  in  Jefferson,  Stark,  Stratford,  in  Granby,  yt.,and 
in  various  other  places.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  these  intrusive 
granitic  rocks  that  we  find  them  spread  out  over  large  areas,  and  that  they 
follow  each  other  in  quite  regular  succession,  as  though  one  overflow  oi 
rock  had  been  followed  by  another  of  a  different  kind ;  and  it  is  worthy  of. 
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note  tbftt  the  more  siHceont  or  acidic  Tarietiee  are  older  than  the  lese  sUi* 
ceoas  or  basio  yarleties;  thus  eonfimaing  what  was  long  ago  pointed  oat  by 
£un^;>ean  geologists  in  regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  these  different  kinds  of 
roclu.  The  names  used  to  designate  the  different  granitie  rocks  are  taken 
from  the  names  of  the  plaees  where  that  Tariety  is  the  prevailing  rock. 

Syenite,  —  This  rock,  for  the  most  part,  is  found  in  the  White-Mountain 
area,  and  consists  of  a  dark^gray  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  mica.  The 
principal  locality  is  on  Red  JliU,  in  Moultonborongfa  and  Sandwich,  and  is 
about  34  M.  in  length,  and  ^  M.  wide.  It  seems  to  rest  on  the  nearly 
vertical  strata  of  the  granitie  gneiss,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
syenite  appears  S.  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  on  Mt.  Belknap;  and  a  rock 
very  similar  to  that  of  Bed  Hill  is  cut  by  the  adit  at  the  tin-mine  in  Jack- 
son. A  syenite  difi^ring  (torn  the  last  in  the  color  of  its  feldspar  and  in  the 
quantity  of  mica  it  carries  is  found  just  S.  of  the  village  of  Colebrook. 

Omwaf  Granite,  —  This  granite  is  a  typical  variety,  —quarts,  feldspar, 
and  mica.  It  is  the  rook  at  Diana's  Bath,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  White- 
Horse  Ledge.  At  Goodrich  Falls  it  decomposes  very  readily,  but  on  the 
southerly  spurs  of  Iron  Mountain  it  seems  to  be  firm  and  compact  West- 
ward, along  the  vaUey  of  the  Saoo,  on  the  mountains  N.  <^  Upper  Bart- 
lett,  on  Mts.  Crawford  and  Resolution,  at  the  Giant's  Stairs,  and  on  the 
side  of  Mt  Webster,  the  rock  everywhere  decomposes.  Conway  granite  is 
tlie  rock  of  almost  the  whole  valley  of  Swift  River,  W.  of  the  Albany  Inter- 
vale. At  Church's  Falls,  on  Sabba-Day  Brook,  we  see  beautiftiUy  polished 
surfaces  of  this  rock.  S.  of  the  Intervale,  Potash  Mountain  and  to  the 
northward  Green's  Cliff  and  Mt  Tremont  tire  made  of  it  In  the  great  valr 
ley  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset,  the  terra  ineognita  of  tourists, 
except  on  the  N.  W.,  this  is  almost  the  only  rock.  But  some  may  pene- 
trate the  Wilderness  as  far  as  the  Thoreau  Falls  or  the  Mad-River  Notch, 
where  it  will  be  found.  The- range  extending  S.  W.  from  the  Mad-River 
Notch,  including  Mts.  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  and  Fisher,  is  composed  of  this 
rock,  chiefly.  It  appears  in  the  Franoonia  Notch,  on  Mts.  Cannon  and 
Proffie,  afr  the  Basing  the  Pool,  and  the  Flume.  The  Old  Man  (^  the 
Mewntaim  is  of  this  Cenway  granite,  here  decomposing  and  friable.  The 
profile  is  each  year  crumbling  away.  Iii  the  lower  part  of  the  White- 
Mountain  Notch,  on  Cow,  Bemis,  and  Davis  Brooks,  there  is  a  reddish 
gmnKe  that  resembles  the  Conway.  There  is  a  tabular  granite  at  the 
Lower  Falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  a  typical  variety  at  the  Upper 
Falls. 

Chocoma  Qramie^  ^  This  rock  consists  of  greenish  feldspar  and  quartz^ 
Sometimes  it  has  a  lit^  hornblende,  sometimes  a  little  miea,  and  is  more 
Hke  a  porphynte  than  granite.  It  forms  the  mass  of  Mt  Chocorua,  but 
the  character  of  it  is  not  often  apparent,  as  the  feldspar  changes,  by  weath- 
ering tcxa  dingy  white  color.  In  a  slide,  on  the  path  frt>m  Piper's  to  the 
summit,  the  feldspar  of  the  unweathered  rock  can  be  seen.    It  extendi 
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westward,  on  the  S.  side  of  Swift  River,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Chanpney 
Falls.  It  appears  on  the  W.  side  of  Iron  Mountain,  and  on  a  S.  £.  spur, 
and  blocks  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  abutments  of  a  bridge  jnst  above  the 
Iron-Mountain  House.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Saeo  it  will  be  found  at  Saw- 
yer*s  Rock,  and  it  is  cut  by  the  P.  &  O.  Railroad  at  Frankenstein  Cliff  and 
other  places,  where  the  fresh  fractures  show  the  greenish  feldspar.  On 
Mill  Mountain,  in  Stark,  this  rock  is  found,  but  it  passes  on  the  one  hand 
into  syenite  and  on  the  other  into  almost  a  pure  feldspathic  rock  or  por- 
pliyrite. 

Albany  Granite,  —  This  rock  has  everywhere  a  porphyritic  texture,  and 
is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar,  both  as  a  paste  and  as  imbedded  crystals. 
It  is  largely  developed  in  Albany,  along  the  Swift  River.  It  forms  the 
base  of  Mt.  Pequawket  and  the  cliffs  of  Humphrey's  Ledge.  It  outcrops 
on  the  summit  of  Thorn  Mountain,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  dark 
siliceous  schist,  and  a  very  little  is  seen  at  Jackson  Falls.  It  appears  on 
the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  in  the  Notch,  and  forms  the  summit  of  Mt.  Willard. 
Above  the  breccia  there  is  a  vein  cutting  the  Montalban  strata,  that  resem- 
bles the  Albany  granite.  In  the  Pemigewasset  region  it  is  found  overlying 
the  Conway  granite,  and  it  forms  the  summits  of  Mts.  Flume,  Liberty, 
and  Osceola.  On  the  bridle-path  up  Mt.  Lafayette  there  is  a  limited 
outcrof),  just  before  we  come  to  the  porph3rritic  gneiss  and  also  above  the 
gneiss  before  we  reach  the  summit,  and  it  appears  on  the  ridge  S.  This  is 
also  the  rock  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ossipee  Range. 

Other  Granite. — A  granite,  that  cannot  be  classed  with  either  we  have 
described,  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Waterville  Slide.  A  variety 
very  similar  to  this  will  be  seen  on  Mt.  Pleasant,  Me.,  but  the  rock  about 
this  mountain  is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar. 

Porphyrite.  —  The  rocks  of  this  class  are  always  of  some  dark  color, 
but  they  often  weather  so  that  the  surface  is  quite  white.  This  rock 
crowns  the  summit  of  Lafayette,  and  is  immediately  above  the  Albany 
granite.  It  forms  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lyon  (Cape  Horn)  and  the  ridge  S. 
of  the  G.  T.  Railway  in  Northumberland,  but  the  specimens  from  these 
two  localities  differ  in  many  respects  from  similar  rocks  found  elsewhere. 
The  rock  of  Mt  Starr  King,  although  chiefly  feldspar,  may  belong  to  the 
quartz-porphyries. 

Porphyriei  and  Breccias^  wUh  porphyry  a$  a  matrix.  — Both  these  rocks 
vary  greatly  in  texture,  but  they  are  limited  to  small  areas.  On  the  N.  E. 
side  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  on  the  ridge  most  frequently  ascended  from 
W.  Ossipee,  there  is  a  very  small  area  of  breccia.  In  the  Pemigewasset 
region,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Franconia  Branch,  on  the  £.  side, 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  porphyry,  boulders  of  which  can  be  found 
along  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset.  Boulders  of  porphyry  are 
also  found  at  the  slide  hi  Waterville.  At  Famum*8,  in  Albany,  about 
eighty  rods  N.  R  of  his  house,  there  is  a  porphyry,  with  feldspar  and 
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qttartz;  but  bk  we  begin  to  ascend  Moat  Monntain,  from  near  FamQm*8, 
we  find  a  distinct  breccia,  made  largely  of  fragments  of  schist.  From 
this  point,  until  we  get  within  a  few  rods  of  the  N.  pealL  of  the  mountain, 
the  rock  is  almost  entirely  porphyry,  composed  of  feldspar,  with  grains  of 
quarts,  and  very  rarely  we  find  fragments  of  other  roclcs.  On  the  N.  * 
peak  the  rock  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  of  schist,  the  matrix 
being  the  porphyry  of  the  mountain.  The  very  distinct  breccia  is 
only  a  few  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  N.  £.  the  porphyry  extends  nearly 
to  Diana's  Bath.  On  the  S.  side  of  Mt  Pequawket  there  is  a  band  of  slate 
above  the  Albany  granite;  and  then  there  are  places  where  the  rock  is 
composed  entirely  of  angular  fragments  of  slate,  apparently  without  any 
cementing  material,  but  the  remaining  2,000  feet  of  the  mountain  is  por- 
phyry, with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  other  rock. 

Dikes.  —  At  the  top  of  the  Crystal  Cascade  the  "  trap  "  forms  an  inter- 
esting breccia.  At  the  head  of  Tuckerman*s  Ravine,  a  "  trap  "  dike  of 
reddish-brown  color  crosses  the  path  leading  from  the  ravine,  just  before  it 
reaches  the  plateau.  On  the  Mt-Washington  Biver,  1  M.  from  the  Saco, 
there  is  a  **trap  **  chiefly  of  a  light-brown  color,  but  on  the  S.  side,  where 
it  forms  a  breccia,  it  changes  to  a  dark-greenish  color.  At  Berlin  Falls,  on 
the  railway  and  in  the  river,  the  dikes  are  numerous  and  of  great  width. 
On  the  side  of  the  precipitous  ledges,  N.  of  the  railway,  2  M.  above  the 
station,  there  is  an  intrusive  rock,  that  in  composition  is  a  compact  feld- 
spar. The  interesting  feature  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  cave  in  it  which  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  artificially  excavated.  The  fact  that  it  is 
the  material  that  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  arrow-heads  lends  confir- 
mation to  this  idea. 

Coaru  Granitic  Veins.  —  While  these  are  so  common  there  are  two  or 
three  that  deserve  special  notice.  Jockey  Cap,  in  Fryeburg,  seems  to  be 
one  immense  vein;  and  Pine  Hill,  W.  of  the  village,  is  largely  made  of 
vein-stone.  Just  above  the  station  at  Berlin  Falls,  there  is  an  immense 
coarse  granitic  mass,  and  extending  S.  W.  it  is  the  rock  of  Mt.  Forist. 

Recent  Time,  —  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  themes  of  study ,  certainly 
those  which  will  most  attract  the  tourist,  are  the  general  features  of  the 
country, — the  mountain  summits,  the  gorges,  the  high  and  overhanging 
cliffs,  the  deep-worn  channels  of  the  streams,  the  valleys,  the  ravines,  the 
travelled  boulders,  and  the  general  phenomena  of  the  drift.  During  the 
cycles  of  vanished  ages,  while  the  immense  beds  of  fossiltferous  strata 
were  being  formed,  a  process  of  slow  decay  was  going  on  wherever  an 
area  of  crystalline  rocks  appeared,  so  that  in  some  places  this  decay  must 
have  reached  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet.  Then  came  the  great  ice 
age,  when  the  continental  glacier  was  of  so  vast  a  thickness  that  even 
Ht.  Washington  was  covered  by  the  ice-sheet,  and  northward  the  thick- 
ness must  have  been  immense.  From  the  molecular  pressure  in  this 
enormous  mass,  the  great  ice-sheet  moved  southward,  or  to  the  point 
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where  it  thtntied  out  towards  its  edg^es.  In  its  onward  morettient  tiia 
ice-sheet  often  carried  this  decaying  roek  many  miles,  sometimes  across 
deep  ravines  and  over  monntain-ridges*  In  this  decomposing  rock  were 
many  hard  masses  that  had  resisted  decay,  and  these  are  the  bonUen 
that  we  find  carried  so  far  away  from  their  original  beds.  How  great  a 
thickness  of  rock  was  worn  away  by  the  ice-eheet  we  cannot  determine 
with  any  degree  of  exactness,  as  the  strata  have  been  pressed  into  so 
many  folds.  That  it  enlarged  and  modified,  many  of  the  ravines  and 
valleys  is  certain.  That  local  glaciers  distributed  the  boulders  in  King's 
Ravine  and  those  in  the  Carter  Notch  seems  probable.  That  many  of  the 
gorges  and  valleys  must  have  had  their  origin  in  fractures  and  faults 
seems  also  probable,  since  from  the  Presidential  Range  we  have  valleys 
radiating  in  so  manydirectiona;  and  sttU  there  is  a  general  resemUance 
in  all  those  that  occur  in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  even  in  those  that  radiate 
in  opposite  directions,  and  it  is  only  when  the  roek  changes  that  the  main 
features  of  the  vaHeys  change.  Transverse  valleys  and  gorges  which 
break  abruptly  through  the  strata,  as  at  Dixville  Notch,  seem  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  a  fracture,  possibly  caused  by  the  uplifting  of  the 
whole  eastern  portion  Of  the  continent.  Gorges  like  that  at  Franconia 
Notch,  where  they  ore  included  between  rocks  of  different  geological 
formations,  must  have  had  a  primitive  origin.  There  are  many  valleys 
that  are.  undoubtedly  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  decay,  by 
water,  and  by  glaciers.  Some  short,  narrow  gorges,  the  so-«alled  fiumes, 
had  thehr  origin  in  the  wearing  away  of  trap-dikes.  Elsewhere  the  ver- 
tical jointing  of  the  rock  allowed  the  water  to  penetrate,  then  freezing 
and  thawing  caused  it  to  disintegrate. 

MoravM$,  —  Although  we  have  no  glaciers,  yet  the  moraines  that  extend 
across  the  valleys  show  that  they  once  existed,  and  probably  continued 
long  after  the  continental  glacier  had  retreated  far  to  the  N.  One  of  the 
best  marked  is  in  Warren,  about  a  mile  above  the  village^  on  the  road  to 
Piermont.  Those  about  the  Twin-Mountain  House  show  a  movement  di& 
ferent  fh>m  that  of  the  great  ice-sheet,  and  one  that  is  very  noticeable  can 
be  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river-valley  after  crossing  the  briclge  at  the 
Fabyan  House.  On  the  Cioni^ticut,  at  Colebrook,  and  several  -nules  be^ 
low,  the  moraines  show  the  retreat  of  the  glacier  up  the  valley. 

JI/tii«raZi; -^  We  notice  a  few  minerals  and  the  fdaces  wWe  they  can 
be  obtained:  Gold^  Lyman.  (rropAtte, Rumney.  ITo/^enite,  Whitefield, 
S.  E.  of  the  villaf^  Galemte,  Rumnej'  (N.  E.  part),  Woodstock,  Madison, 
Lyman  (Mt  Gardner),  Shelbume.  Spahritt  (zino  blende),  Warren,  Madi- 
son, Shelbume.  Pyrites,  many  places.  CkalcopyriU  (copper  pyrites), 
Warren,  Lyman  (Mt.  Gardner)^  Littleton^  Ars€nopyrite  (mispickel), 
Franconta.  FiuorUe.,  Glen,  Crawford,  and  Jackson,  ffematitef  Bartlett 
(liron  Mountain).  Magnetite  (magnetic  uxm),  Lisbon  and  Bartlett,  and 
frequently  in  schist.     CauiteriU  (tin  ore),  Jackson  (raire).    Manffonese 
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(rhodonite)  Baittett  Qitartz  (crystals),  Benton,  Woodstock,  and  Green* 
wood.  Me.  Pyroxene,  Warren^  Beryl,  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
Bumney  (N.  part),  Cbatliam,  in  the  stream  near  the  path  to  Baldface. 
AmphibcU  (treroolite),  Warren,  Lisbon,  and  in  many  rocks.  Chrytolite 
(with  labradorite),  Mt-Washington  Biver  and  Watervllle.  Garnet,  com- 
mon in  many  places.  Cifmamon  Garnets,  Warren.  Epidote,  Warren  (in 
bonlders).  3iica,  many  places.  Labradorite,  Stark  (Mill  Brook),  Mt.- 
Washington  Biver  and  Waterville.  Feldipar,  everywhere  in  the  coarse 
Ifjanitic  veins.  TourmaUne,  granitic  veins  about  Mt.  Washington  and 
Warren,  almost  massive.  Andalusite,  Mt- Washington  carriage-road,  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  mile-posts.  Staurolite,  Lisbon,  iVom  Mink  Pond 
to  Sugar  Hill.    Small  crystals  about  Mt.  Washington. 

The  remarkable  size  of  the  crystals  of  some  of  the  minerals  and  the 
brilliancy  of  others  have  given  this  and  the  adjoining  region  a  world-wide 
distinction. 

n.  Topography. 

The  White  Moontains  cover  an  area  of  1,270  M.  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  are  bounded  by  the  lake  country  and  Baker's  Biver  on 
the  S.,  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  the  W.,  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  and 
Androscoggm  Valleys  on  the  N.,  and  the  frontier  of  the  State  on  the  £. 
The  contiguous  parts^of  Vermont,  and  the  whole  area  of  New  Hampshire 
N.  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  form  mountain  districts  which  are  closely 
connected  with  this  alpine  region;  and  the  groups  of  lofty  peaks  which 
run  off  to  the  N.  E.  in  Maine  give  reason  for  the  citizens  of  that  State  to 
claim  that  **  the  White  Mountains  extend  to  the  Kennebec  Biver.** 
.  The  Wliite  Mountains  are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  by  the 
deep  and  continuous  valleys. of  the  Saco  and  Ammonoosuc  rivers,  and 
each  of  these  may  be  separated  into  three  sections,  —  the  £.  division  being 
cut  by  the  Ellis-Peabody  and  Moose-Israel  valleys,  and  the  W.  division 
by  the  Pemigewasset  and  E.  Branch  valleys.  The  State  Geologist  con- 
siders the  mountains  as  grouped,  topographically,  in  ten  subdivisions: 
1.  The  Mt-Starr-King  group.  2.  The  Mt-Carter  group.  3.  The  Mt.-Wash- 
ington  range,  with  a  Jackson  branch.  4.  The  Cherry-Mountain  district. 
6.  The  Mt.-Willey  range.  6.  The  Carrigain-Osceola  group.  7.  The  Mt.- 
Passaconaway  range.  8.  The  Mts.  Twin  and  Lafayette  group.  9.  The 
Moosilauke  and  Mt-Profile  division.    10.  The  Mt.-Pequawket  area. 

The  term  "  White  Mountains,"  which  is  given  to  so  large  an  area,  and 
which  some  would  have  applied  to  all  the  region  between  the  Passumpsio 
and  Kennebec  rivers,  the  lake  country,  and  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut, 
is  derived  fit>m  and  more  properly  applied  to  the  highest  range  in  this  dis- 
trict, extending  from  the  N.  base  of  Mt  Madison  to  the  S.  base  of  Mt. 
Webster,  a  distance  of  about  13  M.,  in  the  direction  of  S.  S.  W.    A  larger 
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▼iew  of  the  same  range  (as  entertained  by  Prof.  Hitchcock)  considers  it  a* 
extending  from  Pine  Moontain,  in  Gorham,  along  the  line  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  and  then  crossing  the  Notch  and  including  the  Nancy  Range, 
Carrigain,  Osceola,  and  Tecumseh,  terminating  at  Welch  Mountain,  in 
Waterville.  The  length  of  this  chain  is  about  86  M.  Prof.  Hitchcock 
also  groups  the  western  mountains  into  an  irregular  chain,  about  80  M. 
long,  which  runs  from  the  Sugar  Loaves  in  Carroll,  by  the  Twin  Moun- 
tains, Lafayette,  Profile,  and  Kinsman,  to  Moosilanke;  and  the  eastern 
mountains  form  a  range  nearly  20  M.  long,  extending  from  the  Carter 
Range  S.  to  Iron  Mountain,  in  Jackson. 

But  geological,  political,  or  geographical  divisions  are  hardly  available 
for  the  purposes  of  a  guide4>ook.  Anticlinal  lines,  township  boundaries, 
and  hill-dividing  valleys  are  naturally  of  less  consequence  to  tourists  than 
railways,  villages,  and  hotels.  Having,  therefore,  given  these  general 
ideas  of  the  White  Mountains  as  scientifically  considered,  the  individnal 
peaks  will  be  treated,  in  the  following  pages,  in  reference  to  the  hotels 
and  villages, —  the  objects  of  attack  in  relation  to  the  nearest  bases  of 
operations.  The  popular  divisions  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  Franconia 
Mountains,  and  the  Sandwich  Range  will  be  recognized,  and  the  minor 
chains  will  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  snmmer-resorts  in  their 
vicinities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  White  Mountains  are  visible  from  Chambly,  P.  Q., 
about  126  M.  N.  W. ;  from  the  hills  near  Quebec,  166  M.  N. ;  ftt>m  Mt. 
Katahdin,  the  Camden  Mountains,  and  Mt.  Desert,  in  Maine,  the  latter 
being  166  M.  distant;  frx>m  Po  Hill,  in  Amesbury,  Mass,,  96  M.  S.  by  E.; 
ftx)m  Mt.  Wachuset,  180  M.  S.  by  W.;  from  Mt.  Monadnock,  110  M.; 
possibly  from  Greylock,  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  166  M.  S.  S.  W.j 
iVom  Mount  Equinox,  in  Manchester,  Vt,  120  M.  S.  W. ;  and  from  Mt 
Marcy,  of  the  Adirondacks,  140  M.  W.  by  S. 

m  Scenery. 

Gentlemen  who,  after  visiting  the  White  Mountains,  have  travelled 
among  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Sierra  Nfevada,  and  the  Yosemite,  have  said 
that  the  scenery  of  the  New-Hampshire  highlands  never  loses  its  interest 
to  them,  nor  is  rendered  permanently  insignificant  by  contrast  with  the 
other  mountain-groups.  The  foremost  charm  of  the  White  Mountains  is 
their  almost  infinite  variety  of  scener}',  inexhaustible  in  its  resources  and 
unlimited  in  its  manifold  combinations.  Each  of  the  outer  villages  and 
each  of  the  inner  glens  commands  aspects  of  the  main  ranges  so  distinct 
and  different  as  to  resemble  views  in  separate  lands.  Every  mile  of  ap- 
proach or  recession  on  either  of  the  roads  opens  a  new  series  of  prospects, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  reveals 
new  phases  of  natural  grandeur,  new  combinations  of  landscape  eflects. 
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The  most  competent  critics  say  that  the  proper  focal  points  for  the  main 
range  are  at  N.  Conway,  Bethlehem,  Jefferson  Hill,  and  Shelbume,  and 
the  effect  produced  from  each  of  these  points  is  different  in  almost  every 
regard.  From  the  inner  glens  of  Jackson,  the  Fabyan  House,  and  the 
Glen  House  other  and  still  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  main  peaks  are 
perceived,  —  new  frameworks,  varied  groupings,  and  changed  colors. 
The  entering  valleys,  too,  by  their  wide  and  sinuous  windings*  give  a  series 
of  dissolving  views, — as  when,  ascending  the  Saco,  one  turns  westward 
from  a  course  toward  the  desolate  mountains  of  the  Maine  border  and 
fronts  the  needle-like  peaks  of  Chocorua,  then  passes  northward  along  the 
ponderous  ridges  of  the  Moat  Range,  toward  the  graceful  pyramid  of 
Kiarsarge,  and  with  Mt.  Washington  in  the  far  front  view,  then  bends  to 
the  W.  between  the  dark  peaks  of  Bartlett  and  towards  Carrigain,  the 
vast  watch-tower  of  the  wilderness,  and  finally  ascends  the  wild  gorge  to 
the  northward,  in  many  places  apparently  surrounded  by  sharp-crested 
and  massive  ridges.  The  feature  of  itUenMleSy  the  level  green  meadows 
which  adorn  these  valleys,  is  almost  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  adds 
an  element  of  richness  and  quiet  beauty  over  which  the  vast  and  rugged 
mountains  appear  in  strongest  contrast. 

The  element  of  color  appears  in  this  region  in  manifold  varieties  of  com- 
bination and  brilliance,  varying,  moreover,  not  only  with  the  seasons  but 
with  the  changing  hours  of  the  day.  The  different  lithological  formations 
of  the  mountain-groups  also  call  forth  admiration  in  their  scenic  aspect,  — 
the  brilliant  hues  of  Mt.  Webster  and  Mt.  Crawford  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  browns  and  grays  of  the  higher  peaks;  and  the  vivid  colors  of 
Moat  and  Chocorua  light  up  the  landscape  for  leagues.  The  deadly  pallor 
of  the  Percy  Peaks,  the  unbroken  blackness  of  Sandwich  Dome  and  Pas- 
saconaway,  and  the  blanched  crests  of  Whiteface  and  Baldface,  all  enter 
as  elements  of  variety  and  interest  into  the  composition  of  the  landscapes. 
The  forests,  too,  with  their  intermingling  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees,  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  with  changing  and  restful  tints,  and 
flu  the  remoter  vail  ays  with  the  luxuriant  frondage  of  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness. They  give  rise,  also,  to  the  most  magnificent  displays  of  coloring, 
when  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  and  the  full  ripening  of  their  leaves  com- 
bine to  produce  the  matchless  pageantry  of  yellow  and  scarlet,  brown  and 
gold,  in  which  the  highlands  are  arrayed.  In  respect  to  lakes,  also,  the 
New -Hampshire  mountains  are  highly  favored  above  the  Colorado  and 
Sierra-Nevada  ranges,  having  two  large  and  navigable  sheets  of  water 
within  sight  of  their  highest  crests,  and  many  lesser  tarns  scattered 
through  the  glens  and  reflecting  the  storm-beaten  peaks  above. 

Not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  this  region  is  the  human  interest  that  is 
attached  to  it,  and  in  which  it  claims  a  high  precedence  over  many  loftier 
and  more  imposing  ranges.  The  valleys  which  slope  away  toward  the 
lowlands  are  occupied  by  ancient  towns  whose  names  have  been  familiar 
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to  many  generatioDS  of  New-Englanden ;  and  the  glens  are  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  the  hardy  and  heroic  ancestry  that  conquered  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  savage  foe.  It  is  no  untamed  and  unoccupied  forest  like  that 
fix>m  which  the  Coloradian  peaks  rise,  nor  yet  a  fierce  desolation  of  un- 
failing ice,  such  as  guards  the  Alps;  —  but  a  land  of  beauty  as  well  as  of 
majesty,  flanked  by  rich  meadow-plains  and  smiling  villages,  and  whose 
wildest  primeval  nooks  give  birth  or  sustenance  to  the  great  rivers  which 
sustain  the  life  of  New  England.  The  traditions  of  the  aborigines  and  the 
pioneers  have  been  woven  about  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  local- 
ities; and  the  pens  of  poets  and  dreamers,  scientists  and  historians,  have 
been  busy  for  over  two  centuries  with  these  mountains. 

The  route  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburgh  Railroad  from  N.  Conway  to 
the  Fabyan  House  leads  through  a  grandly  picturesque  region,  and  affords 
a  comprehensive  (though  rapid)  view  of  the  Saco-Ri  ver  ranges.  The  Pink- 
ham  Notch  is  less  interesting;  and  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  is  not  as 
rich  in  scenery  as  might  be. expected  from  its  vicinity  to  the  higher  peaks. 
The  stately  beauty  of  the  Franconia  Notch  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
desolate  majesty  of  the  White-Mountain  Notch,  and  deserves  close  and 
loving  study.  The  delicate  grace  and  the  tender  pastoral  sweetness  of  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  is  worthy  of  equal  admiration  with  the  bold  Tyrol- 
ese  scenery  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  from  Bethel  to  Berlin ;  but  the  idyl- 
lic loveliness  of  the  Saco  Valley,  from  Fryeburg  to  Lower  Bartlett,  has  been 
sadly  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  unsightly  railroad  embankments  and 
trestles. 

Of  all  the  highways  about  the  mountains  that  which  leads  from  Gorham 
or  the  Ulen  House  to  Jefferson  Hill  is  the  most  renowned  for  scenic  splen- 
dor. The  drives  to  the  eastward  from  Gorham  and  to  the  northward 
from  N.  Conway  are  full  of  interest  and  attractiveness;  and  the  roads 
firom  Lancaster  to  Lunenburg  and  to  Jefferson  Hill  reveal  a  series  of  brill- 
iant panoramas.  In  the  southern  ranges  the  road  to  Waterville  has  all 
the  wild  surroundings  of  a  mountain-gorge,  but  is  unfortunately  a  ad-dt- 
iac.  The  road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  W.  Ossipee  affords  a  series  of  fas- 
cinating views  of  the  stately  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range;  and  the 
drive  from  Laconia  to  W.  Alton  gives  the  best  views  of  the  lake-country 
and  its  environing  mountains.  The  route  up  the  Swift-River  Intervale  is 
uninteresting,  because  high  forests  overarch  the  road  and  conceal  the 
ridges  on  either  side. 

The  MourUainshapea.  —  A  gentleman  once  asked  a  fanner  in  one  of 
these  glens  if  he  did  not  enjoy  the  majestic  views  around  and  above  him. 
**  Wal,  yes,"  said  the  rustic;  **but  if  I*d  had  the  Fortin'  of  these  hills 
I  'd  made  *em  a  little  peakederV  This  idea  will  often  suggest  itself  to 
tourists,  who  will  perhaps  weary  of  the  flowing  lines  and  heavy  masses 
of  the  mountains,  and  long  for  a  view  of  the  aiguiUu  of  Switzerland.  It 
'   ^d  that  there  are  but  five  peaks  among  the  Alps  that  fall  away  sharply 
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on  an  sides;  and  in  New  Hampshire  the  nearest  approaches  to  these  are 
Mts.  Adams  and  Cbocorua,  Sugar  Loaf  (in  Benton),  and  the  Franconiaii 
Haystacks.  According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  **  Deluge  ailer  deluge  has  swept 
over  the  sm*face  of  the  State,  rounding  the  outline  of  the  mountain-masses, 
nmoothtng  and  polishing  the  rocky  strata,  and  heaping  up  huge  piles  of 
diluvial  matter." 

Tht  Mountai»^ciew$, — After  having  visited  nearly  every  conspicuous 
peak  in  this  region,  in  company,  and  under  favorable  atmospheric  circum^ 
stances.  Prof.  Huntington  and  the  £ditor  agreed  that  each  should  write 
down,  without  mutual  consultation,  the  names  of  the  six  mountains  from 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  finest  views  had  been  obtained.  The  first-named 
gentlenran  wrote  the  names  of  Mt.  Prospect,  Sandwich  Dome,  Washington, 
Lafayette,  Moosilauke,  and  Kiarsarge;  the  Editor  preferred  Moosilauke, 
Belknap,  Kiarsarge,  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Cbocorua  (in  the  order 
as  named).  The  landscapes  presented  from  the  New  Hampshire  Mountains 
are  of  that  comprehensible  character  of  which  Baron  Humboldt  says,  — 
^  The  prospect  from  minor  mountains  is  far  more  interesting  than  that 
from  extreme  elevations,  where  the  scenery  of  the  ac^acent  country  is  lost 
and  confounded  by  the  remoteness  of  its  situation.'* 

The  Lakes  afiTord  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  beauty  in  the  highland 
region,  and  should  be  visited  by  every  tourist.  The  most  charming  of 
these  is  the  many-islanded,  mountain-walled  Sqiiam  Lake,  which  lies 
between  Centre  Harbor  and  Plymouth.  It  has  no  peer  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. The  Ossipee  Ponds  are  less  attractive,  on  account  of  their  dull 
surroundings  and  desolate  shores.  Starr  King's  wish  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  Peabody  Glen  should  be  filled  with  a  broad-bosome9  lake,  in 
which  the  noble  presidental  peaks  might  be  mirrored. 

But  it  is  on  the  outer  lakes,  Winnepesaukee  and  Sebago,  that  the  greatest 
interest  dwells.  The  former  is  the  more  beautiful,  on  account  of  its  multi- 
tude of  graceful  islands  and  the  alpine  outlines  of  the  nearer  mountains; 
but  Sebago  has  the  unique  episode  of  the  passage  of  the  Songo,  and  views 
the  singularly  abrupt  peaks  of  Northern  Maine.  From  either  of  these  lakes 
Mt.  Washington  may  be  seen,  surrounded  by  its  brotherhood  of  far-away 
blue  peaks;  and  they  are  equally  endowed  with  pleasant  and  sequestered 
villages  where  the  traveller  may  rest.  Comfortable  steamboats  are  fonnd 
on  each,  whose  tranquil  voyages  are  made  through  fair  and  ever-changing 
scenes. 

Visitors  to  the  mountains  who  demand  sensational  effects,  the  close  con- 
tact of  lofty  peaks,  and  the  overpowering  presence  of  wild  scenery,  should 
stop  at  WatervlUe,  Upper  Bartlett,  Jackson,  Gorham,  or  In  the  glens  of 
the  Profile,  Crawford,  or  Glen  Houses.  Either  of  these  points  Is  sur- 
rounded with  Imposing  prospects  In  narrow  horizons,  and  affords  numer- 
ous pleasant  excursions  over  rugged  peaks  or  along  picturesque  falling 
brooks.    A  higher  artistic  pleasure  Is,  however,  to  be  gained  from  a  so- 
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joum  at  one  of  the  valley  TiHages,  —  N.  Conway,  Bethel,  Gorham,  Jeffer- 
Bon  Hill,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem,  or  Campton,  —at  the  proper  landscape 
distance  from  the  main  ranges,  and  where  beauty  and  grace  are  combined 
with  the  strength  and  wildness  of  the  inner  glens.  Either  of  these  yiUages 
would  serve  as  a  centre  from  which  many  short  and  interesting  excursions 
might  be  made,  and  whence  the  manifold  appearances  of  the  mountains, 
in  storm  or  sunshine,  dawn  or  moonlight,  June  or  October,  could  be 
studied  and  admired.  Let  the  visitor  be  provided  with  a  few  choice 
books  relative  to  or  suggested  by  the  land  in  which  he  is  sojourning. 
Thompson's  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  6.  Willey's  History  of 
the  White  Mountains  contains  many  quaint  and  interesting  stories  of  the 
pioneers  and  their  battles  with  winter  and  want,  storms  and  floods,  the 
Indians  and  the  wild  beasts.  The  White  HiUs^  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  book  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten about  these  or  any  other  American  mountains.  The  florid  beauty  of 
its  style  is  enriched  by  copious  quotations  from  Ruskin,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Croethe,  Thoreau,  Whittier,  and  other  lovers  of  nature;  and 
legends  of  the  mountaineers  are  plentifully  strewn  through  its  pages.  It 
is  not  always  exact  in  its  statements  of  facts  (as  when,  for  instance,  it 
makes  the  Connecticut  River  empty  into  the  ocean^  at  New  Haven\  and 
some  of  the  many  pictures  are  more  ideal  than  portrait-like  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  book  that  will  so  enable  the  summer-visitor  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  mountains,  and  to  grow  richer  in 
esthetic  culture  and  perception.  If  the  tourist  is  interested  in  the  natural 
history  oj  the  locality,  he  can  find  Hitchcock's  noble  volumes  on  The 
Geology  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  house  of  the  town-clerk  (or  on  sale  at 
Eastman's  bookstore  in  Concord),  —  telling  not  only  of  the  rock-forma- 
tions, but  also  of  the  botany,  entomology,  and  meteorology  of  the  State. 

*  Other  countries  may  possess  a  richer  soil  and  a  gentler  sky ;  but  where  shall 
we  find  the  rude  magnificence  of  nature  so  blent  with  scenes  of  entrancing  beauty, 
as  among  our  mountains  and  lakes?  Believe  me,  it  is  because  our  country  is  yet 
unexplored,  that  her  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  her  bright  waters  and  swelling 
hills,  her  rich  pasturage  of  living  green,  mingled  with  firesh  flowers,  and  skirted 
with  deep  and  shady  forests ;  her  fields  teeming  with  life  and  vegetation :  her 
mountains  rising  into  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  blending  their  summits  with  the 
purple  clouds ;  her  streams  rushing  from  the  hillsides,  and  hastening  to  mingle  with 
the  sea,  or  lingering  in  the  solitude  of  her  valleys,  and  sparkling  in  the  glorious 
sunshine ; — it  is  because  these  are  unexplored,  that  they  are  unsung.  The  time  is 
not  &r  distant,  when  the  poet  will  kindle  into  a  rapture,  and  the  painter  glow 
with  emotion,  in  delineating  our  romantic  scenery."    (N.  A.  Haven,  1828  ) 

'* Compared  with  the  high  mountains  of  the  globe,  the  White  Mountains  can. 
indeed  claim  only  a  very  moderate  rank,  although  higher  than  many  of  the  most 
ftmous  and  venerated  summits  of  the  Old  World.    They  are,  indeed,  scarcely  lower 
ttum  Olympus  itself;  and  their  peaks  are  inhabited  by  superior  names.    Though 
&r  below  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  they  are  much  more'  elevated  than  the 

mountains  of  England  and  Scotland More  than  all  the  other  mountains  of 

our  country,  they  have  long  been  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  and  every 
year  they  are  visited  by  many  thousands  of  our  people.  Compared  with  the  Alps 
of  SwitKrland,  they  want  the  immense  peaks  and  lidges  covered  with  perpetual 
■now,  and  bathed  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven,  and  the  glaciers,  those  lakes  and  rivers 
of  ice  invading  the  warm  regions  of  summer  below.    But  their  sides  and  bases  art 
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clothed  with  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  and  Taried  forests,  whose  aatomiua  glories 
are  inferior  to  those  of  no  part  of  North  America,  and  are  wholly  unknown  in  any 
country  of  Burope.  The  brightest  and  most  raried  tints  of  the  American  forest  are 
here  contrasted  and  heightened  by  the  dark  masses  of  the  spruces  and  firs,  and  the 
bare  rocky  summits  of  the  mountains. 

**  The  view  of  the  mountains  in  a  clear  day,  when  all  thdr  outlines  and  details  are 
distinctly  seen,  is  only  one  of  their  many  and  various  aspects.  Their  ctianging 
sarments  of  clouds  of  every  form,  color,  and  combination,  give  them  their  highest 
beauty  and  glory.  One  of  the  first  signals  of  storm  and  rain  is  the  gathering  of 
the  clouds  around  their  highest  peaks,  gradually  spreading  and  thickening  until 
the  whole  mountains  are  hidden  in  a  gloomy  shroud.  When  the  storm  is  over, 
and  the  sun  is  shiuing  brightly  on  the  country  around  them,  the  mountains  for  a 
time  stil  I  remain  concealed  by  the  heavy  pilcd-up  mass.  The  dark  curtain  rises  slowly 
from  below,  some  of  the  lower  peaks  are  next  uncovered,  pertiaps  for  a  moment  the 
summit  of  Washington  is  seen,  and  at  length  the  veil  is  broken  into  fragments, 
which,  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  are  wreathed  about  the  sides,  or  settle  between 
the  ridges.  Seiuetimes,  in  calm  weather,  a  broad  mantle  of  white  transparent  misty 
cloud,  like  a  thin  and  finely  carded  sheet  of  wool,  or  like  a  gauzy  veil,  is  laid  over 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  After  a  thousand  combinations  of  light  and  shade, 
sunshine  and  gloom,  the  shifting  vapor  at  last  dissolves  and  passes  away.  The  forest 
below  and  the  mountain- tops  are  bright  and  fresh  after  the  rain,  the  new-bom  tor- 
rents run  foaming  down  the  ravines,  —  the  S.  W.  wind  blows  dry  and  soft,  and  you 
sit  and  watch  the  shadows  of  clouds  sailing  above  the  mountains,  or  stooping  for  a 
moment  to  kiss  their  summits  as  they  pass. 

**  When  the  rain  storm  has  been  followed  by  a  strong  and  steady  N.  W.  wind,  a 
little  cloudy  cap  often  for  several  days  obstinately  adheres  to  the  very  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington,  while  all  the  other  summits,  and  all  New  England,  are  under  a 
bright  and  cloudless  sky. 

'°The  rosy  light  of  sunset  on  the  snow,  which  makes  the  Alps  of  Switieriand  so 

{glorious,  is  not  very  frequent  on  the  White  Mountains.  But  more  than  once,  late 
n  autumn,  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  mountains  were  becoming  dark  l)elow,  I 
have  seen  the  whole  snowy  pyramid  of  Mt  Washington  glowing  like  a  furnace  with 
a  bright  and  intense  rose-color,  fiery  and  brilliant,  but  still  soft  and  most  beauti- 
ful."  (Oaxks's  WhiU-Mountain  Scenery.) 

"The  most  romantic  Imagination  here  finds  itself  surprised  and  stagnated-— 
every  thing  which  it  had  formed  an  idea  of  as  sublime  and  beautiful  is  here  real- 
ized. Stupendous  mountains,  hanging  rocks,  crystal  streams,  verdant  #ood9,  the 
Cascade  atwve,  the  torrent  below,  all  conspire  to  amaze,  to  delight,  to  soothe,  to 
enrapture,  in  short  to  fill  ye  mind  with  such  ideas  as  every  Lover  of  nature  and 
every  devout  worshipper  of  its  author  would  wish  to  have."    (Dr   Belknap  ) 

'*  Now  I  would  ask  any  of  my  readers  who  are  candid  enough  to  expose  their  own 
ignorance,  whether  they  ever  heard,  or,  at  any  rate,  whether  they  know  anything  of 
the  White  Mountidns.  As  regards  myself,  I  confess  ttiat  the  name  had  reached  my 
ears ;  that  I  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  they  formed  an  iatermediate  stage  between 
the  Koclcy  Mountains  and  the  AUeghanies,  and  that  they  were  inhabited  either  by 
Mormons,  Indians,  or  rimply  by  black  bears.  That  there  was  a  district  in  New 
England  containing  mountain  scenery  superior  to  much  that  is  yearly  crowded  by 
tourists  in  Europe,  ttiat  this  is  to  be  reached  with  ease  by  railways  and  stage-coaches, 
and  that  it  Is  dotted  with  huge  hotels,  ahnost  as  thickly  as  they  lie  in  Switzerland,  i 
had  no  idea."    (Amthort  Tbollopk,  1862.) 

IV.  History. 

The  history  of  the  White-Mountain  region  is  hereinafter  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  points  on  which  it  is  localized.  It  is  enough  to  say,  here, 
that  the  viciuity  of  the  main  range  was  avoided  by  the  Indians,  from  a 
feeling  of  superstitious  awe. 

According  to  Dr.  Belknap,  the  Indians  called  these  mountains  by  the 
name  of  Agiochook  (or  Agiocochook),  which  the  Rev.  Edward  Ballard  in- 
terprets **  The  Place  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Forest.'*    President  Alden 
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states  that  the  Eastern  tribes  called  the  mountains  WoMmbekkeUmethfuif 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Sn  ^wy  Mountains  "  Schoolcraft  says 
that  the  Algonquins  called  them  Wiaumbik,  meanirg  **  White  Bocks/' 
Another  Eastern  tribe  called  them  Kan  Han  Vugarty^  "  The  Continued 
Likeness  of  a  Gull." 

The  Florentine  navigator  Verrazano  was  the  first  European  who  speaks 
of  having  seen  the  White  Mountains.  In  the  year  1524,  while  cruising 
a'ong  the  American  coast,  and  after  visiting  the  present  site  of  Forts- 
mouth,  he  says:  *'  We  departed  from  thence,  keeping  our  course  N.  E. 
along  the  coast,  which  we  found  more  pleasant  champion  and  without 
woods,  with  high  mountains  within  the  land.'''  Dr.  Kohl,  the  eminent  Ger- 
man antiquarian,  says  that  these  were,  without  doubt,  the  White  Moun- 
tains. They  were  also  probably  the  Monies  S.  Johannis  of  Michael  Lok*s 
map  (1582);  and  are  the  montafias  of  Ribero's  map  of  the  Polus  Mundi 
Arcticus,  dated  1529.  They  also  appear  on  Nicollo  del  Dolfinato's  map, 
published  at  Venice  in  1560,  in  the  **  Navigationi  del  Mondo  Nuovo." 

On  the  great  map  of  Gerard  Mercator  (Duisburg,  1569),  they  are  firmly 
drawn,  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  splendid  city  of  Norumbega. 

They  are  called  Les  Montaignes  on  the  map  of  the  world  which  was 
painted  on  parchment  by  the  Bishop  of  Viseu,  under  the  orders  of  Francis 
I.  of  France  (in  1542).  Montagnat  is  found  in  the  place  of  the  White 
Mountains  on  Sebastian  Cabot's  map  of  the  world  (1544).  The  Camden 
Hills  are  distinguished,  on  the  early  maps,  by  the  title  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains (n  French  or  Spanish). 

The  name  of  the  ChrystaU  HiUs  was  given  to  the  higher  peaks  by  Darby 
Field  (about  the  year  1642),  on  account  of  the  gems  which  he  claimed  to 
liave  seen  there.  They  seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  White  Moun- 
tains from  the  sailors  off  the  coast,  to  whom  they  were  a  landmark  and  a 
mystery,  lifting  their  crowns  of  brilliant  snow  against  the  blue  sky  from 
October  until  June,  and  visible  from  Massachusetts  Bay  (Mts.  Monadnock 
acd  Belknap)  to  the  seas  beyond  PortlaLd.  The  name  cf  White  Mountains 
first  occurs  in  Jostelyn's  Voyages,  published  in  1672.  "And  there  is  no 
ship  arrives  in  New  England,  either  to  the  W.  so  far  as  Cape  Cod,  or  to 
the  E.  so  far  as  Monhegan,  but  they  see  this  Mountain,  the  firet  land,  if 
the  weather  be  clear."  (Christopher  Levitt,  1628.)  Dwight  says  that  in 
his  day  the  mariners  of  the  Eastern  coast  claimed  that  they  could  see  Mt 
Washington  for  80  leagues  at  tea,  or  from  a  point  165  M.  distant 

After  the  exploratory  visits  of  Field  and  Vines,  in  1642,  the  New- 
Englanders  were  too  busy  in  extending  their  settlements  and  strengthening 
their  frontiers  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  remote  wilderness-peaks  in 
a  land  of  enemies.  During  the  French  and  Indian  wars  they  were  occa- 
sionally entered  by  parties  of  rangers;  and  the  Indians  often  took  refuge 
within  their  glens  from  the  merciless  forays  of  the  troops  of  Massachusetts* 
When  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  achieved,  pioneers  began  to  move 
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into  the  monntain-region,  advancing  up  the  Saco  and  Pemigewasset  Val- 
leys, and  facing  great  perils  and  trials.  Though  menaced  by  the  British 
and  Indians  on  the  N.,  the  mountain-towns  gave  a  full  quota  of  soldiers  to 
the  CJontinental  army. 

'*  The  forests  resounded  with  the  woodman's  strokes ;  the  hand  of  iadustry 
rapidly,  and  as  if  by  enchantment,  laid  open  new  fields  and  erected  commodious 
dwellings ;  commerce  was  extended ;  and  the  means  of  literary  and  religious  im- 

prorement  multiplied Almost  all  the  roads  in  which  they  travelled  passed 

through  deep  forests  and  over  rough  hills  and  mountains,  often  over  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  streams  and  not  nnfrequently  through  swamps  miry  and  has* 
ardous ;  where  wolves,  bears,  and  catamounts  obstructed  and  alarmed  their  progress. 
The  forests  they  could  not  cut  down ;  the  rocks  they  could  not  remove ;  the  swamps 
^ey  could  not  causey ;  over  the  streams  tbtey  could  not  erect  bridges.  Yet  men, 
women,  and  children  ventured  daily  through  this  combination  of  evils,  penetrated 
the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  climbed  the  hills,  wound  their  way  among  the  rocks, 
strolled  through  the  mire,  and  swam  on  horseback  through  deep  and  rapid  rivers." 
(Whctom.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  movement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  toward  the  mountains  commenced,  the  pioneers  being  the 
parties  of  President  Dwight  and  Drs.  Cutler  and  Belknap.  Year  after 
year  the  number  of  the  visitors  slowly  increased,  and  the  Crawfords, 
Rosebrooks,  and  Fabyans  found  frequent  occupation  during  their  short 
summers  in  piloting  aspiring  citizens  through  the  forests  to  the  upper 
pea^LS.  The  completion  of  better  roads  and  the  establishment  of  comfort- 
able inns  aided  to  swell  the  tide;  and  Conway  began  to  see  the  yearly 
return  of  artists.  By  the  year  1850  spacious  and  well-appointed  summer^ 
hotels  had  been  erected  at  various  points,  and  the  stage-lines  through  the 
three  great  notches  were  well  patronized.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  mountain-land ;  since  which  the  southern  lines  have 
been  advancing  slowly,  until  now  the  region  is  girded  and  belted  by  first- 
class  railroads  over  which  palace^cars  traverse  the  wildest  of  scenery 
and  whirl  around  the  ridges  of  the  most  rugged  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  summer-visitors  who  now 
enter  the  White-Mountain  region.  One  railroad  alone  claims  to  have  car- 
ried 160,000  in  one  season.  It  is  said  that  over  $3,000,000  are  spent  in 
the  State  every  year  by  pleasure-travellers.  Fogg's  StatisHcal  Gazeteer 
says  that  the  annual  income  from  summer-tourists  in  17  towns  near  the 
White  Mountains  is  $636,000;  in  16  towns  near  the  Franconia  Mountains 
it  Is  $300,000;  and  in  14  towns  in  the  lake-country  it  is  $840,000,— 
making  an  aggregate  of  $  1,276  000,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  of  several  of 
the  great  mountain-hotels,  the  Maine  and  Vermont  border-towns,  and  the 
railroads,  which  would  probably  swell  the  sum  to  above  $  2,600,000. 

V.    The  Indians. 

When  the  first  English  explorers  reached  the  shores  of  New  England, 
they  found  a  strong  confederacy  existing  between  the  various  Indian  tribes 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  which  were  then  populous  and  powerful 
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The  headship  of  this  union  was  vested  in  the  chief  of  the  Penobscot  tribe, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Bashaba.  Soon  after  the  year  1614,  however,  several 
war-parties  of  Tarratine  Indians  from  Acadia  advanced  stealthily  into  the 
Penobscot  country,  and  surprised  the  royal  town  at  night.  The  Bashaba 
and  his  chief  warriors  and  councillors  were  slain  while  fighting,  and  the 
power  of  the  Penobscots  and  the  union  of  the  tribes  were  broken  together. 
According  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges's  Detcriptum  of  New  England^  a 
terrible  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  ensued,  the  chief  sagamores  bat- 
tling with  each  other  for  supremacy,  while  against  the  divided  league 
foreign  enemies  made  successful  campaigns.  The  valiant  Tarratines 
marched  mercilessly  throughout  the  country  of  the  Bashaba,  shattering 
the  power  of  the  isolated  tribes,  and  sending  their  fleets  even  as  far  as  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  where  the  Indians  of  Ipswich  were  harried  by  a  fierce 
naval  foray.  **  The  strong  fought  for  supremacy,  the  weak  for  existence. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  war-song  or  the  war-dance.  Every  brave 
was  compelled  to  enlist  whether  he  would  or  not.  The  signal-fire  gleamed 
on  the  hill-top.  The  war-whoop  was  heard  in  the  valley.  New  England, 
before  nor  since,  never  saw  such  carnage  within  her  borders." 

The  destruction  of  the  villages  and  their  deposits  of  provisions,  and  the 
impossibility  of  tillage  or  hunting,  caused  a  wide-spread  and  desolating 
famine  to  fall  upon  the  tribes,  already  in  process  of  extermination  by 
battle  and  ambush.  In  company  with  the  universal  war  and  famine  came 
a  mysterious  pestilence,  which  broke  out  in  1610  on  the  coast  and  spread 
inland  in  every  direction  with  fatal  swiftness.  Entire  villages  were  depop- 
ulated, and  tribes  were  blotted  out  This  visitation  lasted  for  three  sum- 
mers, and  swept  away  the  strength  of  all  the  northern  peoples.  Morton 
tells,  in  his  New  Englidi  Canaan^  that  the  bones  and  skulls  that  he  saw 
throngfaont  the  Massachusetts  district  made  the  country  seem  **  a  new^ 
found  Golgotha." 

After  the  passage  of  the  pestilence  and  the  famine,  the  remnants  of  the 
thirteen  tribes  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  White-Mountain  region 
formed  a  new  confederation,  designed  to  resist  the  Mohawks  on  the  W. 
and  the  Tarratines  on  the  E.  The  noble  Passaconaway,  formerly  a  val- 
iant warrior  and  chiefbiin,  now  a  venerable  and  sagacious  sagamore  of 
Pennacook,  was  appointed  Bashaba. 

The  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  belonged  to  the  Abenaqni  nation,  and 
were  called  Nipmucks,  or  fresh-water  people,  from  Nyte^  **  pon4»"  and 
auke,  "place."  They  were  divided  into  13  tribes,  each  with  its  semi- 
independent  chief.  The  Nashuas  lived  on  the  river  of  that  name  (mean- 
ing "pebbly-bottomed");  the  Souhegans  occupied  the  Souhegan  Valley 
(Soukeganash  means  "worn-out  lands");  the  Amoskeags  were  about  Man- 
chester (deriving  their  name  from  namaos,  "fish,"  and  auke,  "place"); 
the  Pennacooks  were  at  Concord  (from  pennaqui,  "  crooked,"  and  auke, 
** place");  the  Squamscotts  were  about  Exeter  (from  atquam,  "water,** 
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find  auke,  ** place");  the  Newichawannocks  were  on  Salmon-Falls  River 
(from  nee,  "my,"  week^  "wigwam,"  and  owannock,  **come");  the 
Pascataquaukes  were  toward  Dover  and  Portsmouth  (from  pos,  "great," 
attuckj  "  deer,"  and  auke,  "  place  ").  **  The  eighth  tribe  built  a  wigwam 
city  at  Ossipee  Lake  (cooaahf  'pines,'  and  sipej  *  river'),  and  they  were 
the  cultivated  Ossipees,  with  mounds  and  forts  like  more  civilized  nations. 
A  ninth  built  flourishing  villages  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Pequawket 
River  (now  Saco,  —  from  pequawkis,  *  crooked,'  and  atiie,  *  place'),  and 
were  known  as  the  pious  Pequawkets,  who  worshipped  the  great  Manitou 
of  the  cloud-capped  ^giochook.  A  tenth  had  their  home  by  the  clear 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  were  esteemed  *  the  beautiful  Winnepesaukees.* 
An  eleventh  set  up  their  lodges  of  spruce  bark  by  the  banks  of  the  wild 
and  turbulent  Androscoggin  River,  and  were  known  as  *  the  death-dealing 
Amariscoggins '  (from  namaos,  'fish,'  kees,  *high,'  and  auke,  *  place'). 
A  twelfth  cultivated  the  Coos  intervales  on  the  Connecticut,  and  were 
called  *tbe  swift  deer-hunting  Coosucks'  (from  cooash,  *  pines,'  avke, 
*  place').**    The  thirteenth  were  the  Pemigewassets. 

*  On  Father  Dacrenx's  Latin  map  of  1660,  the  Abenaqui  nation  occupies  all  the 
country  between  the  Kennebec  and  Lake  Chaniplain,  iocludinj^  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Androscoggin  (Fluvius  Amin^ocontiui)  and  Saco  {Choacotius  Ftuviua). 

**  Moft  of  thefe  Nortliward  Indians  are  between  tive  and  fix  Foot  high,  ftrai^ht 
Body'd,  ftrongty  compoPd,  fmooth  Skin'd,  merry  Countenanc'd,  of  Cumpiexion 
more  fwarthy  than  the  Spaniarelsy  black  Hait'd^  high  Foreheaded,  black  Ey'd, 
out-Nord,  broad  Shoulder' d,  brawny  Arm'd,  lone  and  flender  Handed,  out 
Breafted,  Tmall  Wasted,  lank  Belly'd,  well  Thigh'd,  flat  Kneed,  with  handfome 
frown  Legs,  and  fmall  Feet :  In  a  word,  take  them  when  the  Blood  fltips  in  their 
Veins,  when  the  Flefli  is  on  their  Backs,  and  Marrow  in  their  Bones,  when  they 
frolick  in  their  antique  Det)ortments  and  Indian  poftures,  they  are  more  amiable 
to  behold  (though  onely  in  Adam's  Livery)  than  many  a  trim  Gallant  in  the 
neweA  Mode;  and  though  their  Houfes  are  but  mean,  their  Lodging  as  homely, 
Commons  fcant,  their  Dnnk  Water,  and  Nature  their  beA  Clothing,  yet  they  ftill  are 
healthful  and  lufty."    (Ogilbv's  A  merica.) 

After  the  abdication  of  Passaconaway,  in  1660,  his  son  Wonnalancet 
succeeded  to  the  "chieflaincy.  According  to  the  Puritan  fathers,  he  was 
**a  sober  and  grave  person,  of  years  between  60  and  60.  He  hath  b  en 
always  loving  and  friendly  to  the  Eng  ish."  The  Apostle  Eliot  visited 
him  in  May,  1674,  and  preached  from  the  parable  of  the  King's  son,  after 
which  the  Sachem  embraced  Christianity  in  a  beautiful  allegorical  ad- 
dress. He  lived  a  pure  and  noble  life,  and  restrained  his  warriors  from 
attacking  the  colonists,  even  during  the  deadly  heats  of  King  Philip's 
War.  After  that  struggle,  he  visited  the  frontier  town  of  Chelmsford, 
and  asked  the  minister  if  it  had  suffered  from  attacks.  The  Puritan 
answered,  *'No,  thank  God."  **  Me  next,"  rejoined  Wonnalancet.  At  a 
later  day  he  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  people  from  open  hostilities, 
upon  which  he  gave  up  the  chiefttiincy,  and  retired,  with  the  few  families 
who  adhered  to  him,  to  St.  Francis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  far  away 
from  the  crash  of  war  and  the  undissriminating  fury  of  the  English  forays. 
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He  returned  to  the  Merrimac  Valley  in  1696,  but  stayed  only  a  short  time, 
finally  retiring  to  St.  Francis,  where  he  died. 

When  Wonnalancet  retired,  in  1685,  Kancamagus,  the  grandson  of  Passa- 
conaway,  assumed  the  government.  He  made  several  attempts  to  retain 
the  friendship  of  the  English,  as  is  seen  in  his  letters  to  Gov.  Crandall,  but 
was  slighted  and  ill-treated  by  them,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  impulses 
of  the  martial  and  patriotic  party  in  the  confederation.  He  organized  and 
headed  the  destructive  attack  on  Dover  in  1686,  which  was  the  last  terrible 
death-throe  of  the  Pennacooks ;  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
truce  of  Sagadahoc,  in  1691.  He  then  vanishes  from«history,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  led  the  feeble  remains  of  his  people  to  the  Abenaqui  city 
of  refuge  at  St.  Francis. 

'*  Kancamagus  was  a  brave  and  politic  chief,  and  in  view  of  what  he  accomplished 
at  the  head  of  a  mere  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  it  may  be  considered  a  moet 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  English  colonists,  that  he  was  not  at  the  bead  of  the 
tribe  at  an  earlier  period,  before  it  had  been  shorn  of  its  strength, during  the  old  age 
of  Pnssaconaway,  and  the  peaceful  and  inactive  reign  of  Wonnalancet.  And  even 
could  Kancamagus  have  succeeded  to  the  Sagamonship  ten  years  earlier  than  he  did, 
BO  that  his  acknowledged  abilities  for  counsel  and  war  could  hare  been  united  with 
those  of  Philip,  history  might  have  chronicled  another  story  than  the  inglorious 
death  of  the  Sagamon  of  Mount  Hope  in  tiie  swamp  of  Pokanoket."  (Potteb^s 
Hist,  of  Manchester.) 

The  northern  tribes  of  the  confederation  remained  in  their  ancestral 
homes  for  some  years  longer,  under  the  government  of  their  local  chiefs, 
but  were  nearly  annihilated  by  military  expeditions  from  the  New  Eng- 
land towns.  (See  Fryeburg,  Plymouth^  etc.)  They  then  migrated  to 
Canada,  and  after  their  mournful  exodus  the  Saco  and  Pemigewasset 
Valleys  were  opened  to  the  settlers  from  the  lower  towns. 

'*  Thus  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  held  the  lands  of  New  Hampshire  as  their 
own,  have  been  swept  away.  Long  and  valiantly  did  they  contend  for  the  inheri- 
tance bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fothers ;  but  fate  had  decided  against  them,  and 
it  was  all  in  vain.  With  bitter  feelings  of  unavailing  regret,  the  Indian  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  happy  places  where  for  ages  his  ancestors  had  lived  and  loved, 
rcgoiced  and  wept,  and  passed  away,  to  be  known  no  more  forever." 

Concerning  Passaconaway^  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Mountain  and  Merri- 
mac Indians, 

The  name  Passaconaway  is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  papoeis^ 
"  child,"  and  kunnaway,  "  bear,"  the  Child  of  the  Bear  being  a  fitting 
chief  for  the  tribes  whose  ancestral  insignia  was  a  mountain-bear.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Merrimac  tribes  had  3,000  warriors  in  the  year  1600, 
but  the  annihilating  successions  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  pitiless  inva- 
sions of  hostile  tribes  reduced  their  number,  in  less  than  20  years,  to  250 
men.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Mohawks  attacked  Concord  not  long 
before  the  year  1620,  and  inflicted  terrible  damage  on  the  Pennacooks; 
and  a  subsequent  foray  of  the  western  tribes  of  Passaconaway's  league 
into  the  land  of  the  Mohawks  resulted  disastrously. 
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Passaconaway  was  probably  at  the  head  of  the  Pennacook  confedera- 
tion before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth ;  and  Captain  Levitt  reported 
having  seen  him  in  1623.  In  1629  he  and  his  sab-chiefs  granted  the  coast 
of  New  Hampshire  to  John  Wheelwright;  and  in  1632  he  sent  in  to  Boston 
a  culprit  Indian  who  had  killed  an  English  trader.  In  1642  Massachusetts 
despatched  a  strong  force  to  disarm  the  friendly  Pennacooks ;  but  Passa- 
conaway  retired  to  the  forest,  and  there  received  a  just  apology  from  the 
colonial  authorities,  after  which  he  voluntarily  surrendered  his  guns.  In 
1644  he  put  his  "subiects  Lands  and  estates  vnder  the  Gouermt  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Massachusetts  to  be  gouemed  and  pro'ected  by  them." 
From  this  time  the  forest  emperor  and  mighty  necromancer  became  nomi- 
nally a  sort  of  Puritan  magistrate,  administering  the  laws  of  the  colony 
upon  his  astonished  liegemen.  In  1647  Passaconaway  was  visited  by  the 
Apostle  Eliot  (**one  of  the  noblest  spirits  that  have  walked  the  earth  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul"),  whose  preaching  deeply  impressed  the 
great  chief  and  his  sons,  and  led  them  to  entreat  him  to  dwell  with  them 
and  become  their  teacher.  He  was  probably  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Eliot's  loving  counsels.  In  1660,  overburdened  with  years  and  weary  of 
honors,  he  abdicated  his  authority  at  a  solemn  senate  of  the  mountain  and 
river  tribes  holden  at  Pawtucket  Falls.  His  farewell  address  to  his  people 
was  heard  by  two  or  three  English  guests,  and  was  reported  by  them  to 
'  have  been  a  splendid  piece  of  oratory.  The  following  sentences  are  ex- 
tracted from  it : — 

**  Hearken  to  the  vords  of  your  father.  I  am  an  old  oak,  that  has  withstood  the 
fltorms  of  more  than  a  hundred  winters  Leaves  and  branches  have  been  stripped 
from  me  by  the  winds  and  frosts,  —  my  eyes  are  dim,  —  my  limbs  totter,  —  I  must 
soon  fall!  But  when  young  and  sturdy,  when  my  bow  no  young  man  of  the  Pen- 
nacooks could  bend,  —  when  my  arrows  would  pierce  a  deer  at  a  hundred  yards, 
and  1  c<mld  bury  my  hatchet  in  a  sapling  to  the  eye,  —  no  wigwam  had  so  many 
furs,  no  pole  so  many  scalp-locks,  as  Pa^saconaway's.  Then  I  delighted  in  war. 
The  whoop  of  the  Pennacooks  was  heard  on  the  Mohawk, — and  no  voice  so  loud  as 
Passaconaway 's.    The  scalps  upon  the  pole  of  my  wigwam  told  the  story  of  Mohawk 

suffering The  oak  will  soon  break  before  the  whirlwind,  —  it  shivers  and 

shakes  even  now;  soon  its  trunk  will  be  prostrate,  —  the  ant  and  the  worm  will 
sport  upon  it.  Then  think,  my  children,  of  what  I  say.  I  commune  with  the 
Great  Spirit.  He  whispers  me  now :  •  Tell  your  people,  Peace  —  peace  is  the  only 
hope  of  your  race.  I  have  given  fire  and  thunder  to  the  pale-faces  for  weapons,  —  I 
have  made  them  plentier  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  and  still  shall  they  increa.<»e. 
These  meadows  they  shall  turn  with  the  plough,  —  these  forest*  shall  'fell  by  the 
axe,  —  the  pale-faces  shall  live  upon  your  hunting-grounds,  ami  make  their  villages 
upon  your  fishing-places. '  The  Great  Spirit  says  this,  and  it  must  be  so !  We  are 
few  an4  powerless  before  them !  We  must  bend  before  the  storm  I  The  wind  blows 
hard!  The  old  oak  trembles,  its  branches  are  gone,  its  sap  is  frozen,  it  bends, 
it  falls!  Peace,  peace,  with  the  white  man '  — is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit ; 
and  the  wish,  — the  last  wish  of  Passaconaway." 


"In -reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the  Merrimack  Sagamon,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  upon  one,^at  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes, 
honored  and  feared  by  his  subjects,  and  capable  of  moulding  their  fierce  passions  to 
his  will,  the  history  of  New  England  would  have  told  another  story,  than  the  tri- 
umph of  our  Pilgrim  FaUiers,  had  Passaconaway  taken  a  different  view  of  his  own 
destiny  and  that  of  his  tribe, —and  exerted  his  well-known  and  acknowledged  power 
against  the  enemies  of  his  race.*'    (PoTis&'s  Hist,  of  Manchester  ) 
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*^  It  is  a  notorious  fiut  that  the  English  trespassed  on  his  hunting-grounds  and 
stole  his  lands.  Yet  he  never  stole  anything  from  them  The>  killed  his  warriors,  — 
vet  he  never  killed  a  white  man,  woman,  or  child.  They  captured  and  imprisoned 
his  sons  and  daughters,  —  yet  he  never  led  a  captive  into  the  wildem«w.  Once  the 
proudest  and  most  noble  Bashaba  of  New  England,  he  passed  his  extreme  old  age 
poor,  fonu^en,  and  robbed  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  by  those  to  whom  he  haid 
been  a  firm  friend  for  nearly  half  a  century."    (Littu^s  Jbst.  of  Warren.) 

Goethe  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  not  construct  wilder  or  more  fascinat- 
ing stories  than  those  that  were  narrated  and  believed  by  the  Indians  and 
colonists  about  Passaconaway.  In  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  a  brave 
and  skilful  warrior,  and  In  middle  age  a  powow^  one  of  a  semi-sacerdotal 
class  among  the  aborigines  whose  members  were  **  part  philosophers,  part 
magicians,  and  part  wizards/*  0.  e  of  the  Puritan  fathers  called  him  the 
Indian  Balaam,  and  the  parallelism  between  the  two  characters  is  certainly 
remarkable.  When  the  English  settlers  reached  the  Massachusetts  coast 
he  put  all  his  necromantic  arts  in  operation  against  them,  but  failed  so 
signally  that  he  became  convinced  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  so  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  more  carnal  weapons 
of  bow  and  spear. 

"  Hee  can  make  the  water  bume,  the  rocks  move,  the  trees  dance,  metamorphlse 
himself  into  a  flaming  man.  Hee  will  do  more :  for  in  winter,  when  there  are  no 
green  leaves  to  be  got,  he  will  bume  an  old  one  to  ashes,  and  putting  those  into  the 
water,  produce  a  new  green  leaf,  which  you  shall  not  only  Fee,  but  substantially 
handle  and  carrie  away  ;  and  mi^e  of  a  dead  snake^s  skin  a  living  snake,  both  to  be 
seen,  felt,  and  heard.  This  I  write  but  upon  the  report  of  the  Indians,  who  confi- 
dently affirm  stranger  things."     (Wood's  New-England  Prospect.) 

The  legend  of  the  apotheosis  of  Passaconaway  on  Mt.  Washington  sug- 
gests the  mysterious  story  of  St.  Aspinquid,  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
was  an  Indian  sage,  bom  in  1588,  converted  to  Christianity  in  1628,  and 
died  in  1682.  His  funeral  was  on  Mt.  Agamentlcus,  and  was  attended  by 
many  sachems,  who  had  a  great  hunting-feast  and  brought  to  his  grave 
6,711  slain  animals,  including  99  bears,  66  moose,  25  bucks,  67  does,  240 
wolves,  82  wild  cats,  8  catamounts,  482  foxes,  82  buffaloes,  400  otter,  620 
beaver,  1500  mink,  110  ferrets,  520  raccoons,  900  musquashes,  501  fishers,  8 
ermines,  88  porcupines,  882  martens,  69  woodcliucks,  and  112  rattlesnakes. 
On  the  mountain-tomb  was  carved  the  inscription:  — 

**  Present  useful ;  absent  wanted ; 
Lived  desired ;  died  lamented.'* 

St.  Aspinquid  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  for  40  years,  and 
among  66  nations,  "  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Califomian  Sea.**  Mr. 
Thatcher  thinks  that  Passaconaway  and  St.  Aspinquid  were  the  same, 
since  their  age  and  reputation  so  nearly  agree;  and  advances  a  theory  that 
Passaconaway  retired  to  Mt.  Agamenticus  during  King  Philip's  War,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Aspinquid  from  the  sea-shore  Indians,  and  died  a  few 
years  later. 

The  Apostle  Eliot  and  Gen.  Gookin  saw  Passaconaway  when  he  was  in 
the  white  winter  of  his  120th  year.    After  his  abdication  of  the  Pecnacook 
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sovereignty  he  was  granted  a  narrow  tract  of  land  fn  Litchfield  by  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  for  a  short  time.  The  time 
and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown,  but  the  traditions  of  the  Penna- 
cooks  relate  that  he  was  carried  from  them,  in  the  winter  season,  by  a 
weird,  wolf-drawn  sleigh,  and  borne  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
whence  he  was  received  into  heaven. 

**  Strmtge  man  wa$  k«  !    'T  was  Mid  he  oft  panned 
The  sable  bear  and  ilew  him  in  h;i  den. 
That  oft  he  howled  through  many  a  pathleaa  wood. 
And  many  a  tangled  wild  and  poiconout  fen. 
That  ne'er  was  trod  by  other  mortal  men- 
The  craggy  ledge  for  rattlemakea  he  eou^t, 
*    IchoStedthen    '  ^^ 


And  choMced  them  one  by  one,  ^ad  Uien 

O'ertook  the  tall  gray  mooe- '-' — ' 

And  then  the  moontain  cat  he 


O'ertook  the  tall  gray  mooae,  as  quick  aa  thought, 

>  *L-_  ^^ ^, ^'--chaaed,  and  charing  CMii^ 


**  A  Mjondrom  wight !    For  o'er  'Siogee'i  1  ice. 
With  brindled  wolrea,  all  hameaaed  three  and  thrtt. 
High  seated  in  a  sledge,  made  in  a  trice. 
On  Mount  A^doeochook,  of  hickoiy. 
He  lashed  and  reeled,  and  sung  right  joIUly 
And  once  upon  a  car  of  flanning  Are, 
The  dreadful  Indian  shook  with  fear  to  see 
The  king  of  Pennaoook,  his  chief,  his  sire. 
Bide  flaming  up  to  heaven,  than  any  mountain  higher." 

TL    The  iromenclature  of  the  Mountains. 

Men  of  culture  have  mourned,  for  many  years,  the  absurd  and  mean- 
ingless origin  and  associations  of  the  names  of  the  White  Mountains.  Be- 
ginning with  a  misnomer  in  the  title  of  the  whole  range,  they  descend 
through  various  grades  of  infelicity  and  awkwardness  to  the  last  names 
imposed  in  the  summers  of  1874  -  76.  The  confused  jumble  of  the  titles  of 
the  main  peaks  suggests  the  society  of  the  Federal  City  and  the  red-tape 
and  manoeuvring  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  rather  than  the  majesty  of 
the  natural  altars  of  New  England;  and  the  Franconian  summits  are  not 
more  fortunate.  The  minor  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  named  after 
the  fanners  who  lived  near  them,  or  the  hunters  who  frequented  their 
forests.  The  names  in  themselves  are  usually  ignoble,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  avocations  of  a  mountain-farmer  or  a  beaver-trap* 
per  are  sufficiently  noble  or  so  tend  to  produce  high  characters  as  to  call 
for  such  honors  as  these.  Other  peaks  commemorate  In  their  names  cer- 
tain marked  physical  productions  or  resemblances,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  desirable  mode  of  bestowing  titles.  But  the  farmers  who  christened 
them  were  men  of  narrow  horizons  and  starved  imaginations,  scarce 
knowing  of  the  world*  s  existence  beyond  their  obscure  valleys,  and  so  we 
find  scores  of  mountains  bearing  similar  names,  and  often  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Others  were  christened  in  memory  of  puerile  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  unknown  and  little  men,  or  of  dull  legends  of  recent  origin. 
Some  were  named  after  popular  landlords  and  railroad  men;  some  after 
famous  foreign  peaks;  and  some  have  the  titles  of  the  towns  in  which 
1  Lake  Winnepesankee,  or  Winnei^aeogee. 
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they  stand.  Others  bear  resonant  Indian  names,  the  only  natural  oat- 
growth  of  the  soil  and  the  only  fitting  appellations  for  the  higher  peaks. 

After  a  brief  and  superficial  study  of  maps,  the  Editor  has  selected  the 
following  series  of  names  now  applied  to  some  of  the  mountains  in  and 
near  this  region,  to  show  at  once  then:  poverty  and  the  confusion  resultant 
upon  their  frequent  duplication. 

The  names  of  early  hunters  and  settlers  are  preserved  on  Mts.  Stinson, 
Carr,  Webster's  Slide,  Glines,  Tom  (Crawford),  Russell,  Hatch,  Hix, 
Bickford,  Lyman,  Eastman,  Snow's,  Royce,  Carter,  Hight,  Morse,  Ome, 
Ingalls,  Crawford,  Smart's,  Kinsman,  Big  and  Little  Coolidge,  Cushman, 
Fisher,  Morgan,  Willey,  Parker,  Pickering,  Sawyer,  Gardner,  Hunt. 
Probably  Welch,  Israel,  Green's  Cliff,  and  hundreds  of  names  in  Western 
Maine  have  a  similar  origin.  There  are  also  summits  named  for  Bill 
Smith,  Bill  Merrill,  and  Molly  Ockett,  and  Western  Maine  has  an  Aunt 
Hepsy  Brown  Mountain.  Farther  N.,  where  the  lumbermen  abound, 
there  are  mountains  whose  popular  names  are  so  vile  as  to  be  omitted 
from  the  maps. 

Among  the  Indian  names  now  attached  to  the  mountains  are  Ossipee, 
Squam,  Weetamoo,  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  Passaconaway,  Wanosha,  Choco- 
rua,  Watemomee,  Kinneo,  Moosilauke,  Pequawket  (or  Kiarsarge),  Azis- 
coos,  Chickwolnepy,  Sabattos,  and  Pemigewasset. 

Eminent  American  statesmen  are  honored  in  Mts.  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Clay,  Monroe,  Franklin,  CHnton,  Jackson,  Webster, 
Hancock,  and  Lincoln. 

The  following  mountains  bear  the  names  of  the  townships  in  which  they 
are  located:  Campton,  Plymouth,  Stratford,  Dixville,  Randolph,  East 
Haven,  Westmore,  Burke.  The  Percy  Peaks,  Mt.  Cardigan,  and  Mt. 
Dartmouth  preserve  the  ancient  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  stand. 
'  Some  early  legend  or  simple  incident  connected  with  them  gave  rise  to  the 
names  of  Resolution,  Pilot,  Deception,  Mitten,  Cuba,  Sunday,  Nancy. 

Other  groups  of  names  are  Cow,  Horse,  Sheep,  Bull,  Wild  Cat,  Cari- 
bou, Moose,  Deer,  Rattlesnake,  Sable,  Bear,  Eagle;  Iron,  Tin,  Ore;  Pine, 
Spruce,  Beech,  Oak,  Cedar,  Blueberry,  Cherry. 

Popular  landlords  are  commemorated  by  Hayes,  Coming,  and  Forist; 
railroad  officials  by  Anderson  and  Lyon ;  mountain-explorers  by  Agassiz, 
Hale,  Starr  King,  Willard,  Lowell,  Belknap,  Carrigain,  and  Field.  Lafay- 
ette and  Pulaski  have  their  peaks,  and  so  have  Seneca  and  Pliny.  Car- 
mel,  Pisgah,  Moriah,  and  Hor  are  duplicated  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont;  and  Teneriffe  and  Cape  Horn  are  here  hidden  from  the  ocean. 
The  following  names  are  inexplicable:  Puzzle,  Silver  Spring,  Umpire, 
Goose  Eye,  Patience  Sloop  (or  Slope),  Thorn,  Young. 

Among  the  mountains  which  have  been  named  after  some  physical 
peculiarity  are  the  Haystacks,  Bald,  Table,  Giant's  Stairs,  Double  Head, 
Gemmi,  Prospect,  Pleasant,  Sandwich  Dome,  Tripyramid,  Flat,  Cannon 
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(or  Profile),  Flume,  Potash,  Sugar  Loaf,  Owl's  Head,  Mist,  Sentinel, 
Cone,  Avalanche,  Baldcap,  Baldface,  Copple  Crown,  the  Diamond  Peaks, 
Bowback,  Long,  Crescent,  Cherry,  Imp,  Surprise,  Streaked,  Speckled, 
Twins,  Green,  Black,  Blue,  the  White  Caps,  Whiteface,  Red  Hill,  Red  Rock. 

The  last  nomenclatural  degradation  is  found  in  the  various  Hog-back 
Mts.,  and  in  the  villainous  Qames  given  to  the  fine  peaks  of  the  Ossipee 
Range,  which  are  called  the  Black  Snouts  by  the  neighboring  rustics. 

A  fruitful  source  of  confusion  is  the  frequent  duplication  of  names  on 
neighboring  mountains.  Bald  Mt.  is  a  common  name  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  and  is  bestowed  on  dozens  of  peaks,  so  that  it  loses  all  its  dis- 
tinctive value  and  expression.  Speckled  Mt.  is  a  favorite  term  in  Western 
Maine,  where  it  has  several  localities.  Camel's  Hump  (or  Rump)  is  found 
in  four  places;  Tumble  Down  Dick  occurs  in  Gilead,  Peru,  and  Brook- 
field;  Haystack,  in  Albany,  Franconia,  Bartlett,  and  Westmore;  Owl's 
Head  at  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  Benton,  Carroll,  Pemigewasset,  Stark, 
and  Jerusalem ;  Sugar  Loaf  in  Benton,  Stratford,  and  the  Twin-Mountain 
district;  the  pleasantly  suggestive  Rattlesnake  is  in  Rumney.  Conway, 
Bartlett,  Porter,  and  Casco.  Hog's-Back  appears  in  Benton  and  Strat- 
ford, and  on  the  Maine  frontier.  Bear  Mt  is  in  Waterford,  Albany, 
Wentworth's  Location,  and  Stoneham.  Prospect  is  at  Lancaster,  Freedom, 
Holdemess,  and  Carlisle's  Grant.  Black  Mt.  is  in  Sandwich,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Newry,  Milan,  Peru,  and  Sweden ;  and  there  are  two  of  that 
name  in  Benton.  Pleasant  is  in  Lancaster,  the  Presidential  Range,  and 
Denmark.  There  are  also  duplicates  of  Mts.  Glines,  Monadnock,  Kear^ 
sarge.  Saddleback,  White  Cap,  Green,  Ragged,  and  Tom;  and  the  favorite 
prefix  **  Bald,"  besides  the  many  cases  in  which  it  appears  alone,  is  com- 
pounded in  Baldface,  Baldcap,  Bald  Ledge,  Bald  Knob,  Bald  Peak,  and 
soon. 

Still  further  confusion  results  from  the  fact  that  one  mountain  some- 
times has  several  names,  according  to  the  difierent  villages  from  which  it 
is  viewed,  or  from  other  considerations.  Thus  a  certain  peak  lies  between 
Monroe  and  Lyinan,  and  on  one  side  it  is  called  Monroe  Mt.,  on  the  other, 
Lyman  Mt.  It  is  also  called  Mt.  Gardner,  because  connected  with  that 
range;  Hunt's  Mt.,  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey;  and  Bill  Smith's  Mt, 
after  a  farmer  who  lives  near  it.  Another  peak  is  called  Middle  Mt, 
because  it  lies  between  Chocorua  and  Passaconaway ;  Bald,  because  of 
its  bare  ledges ;  Hunchback,  for  its  low  and  massive  fonn ;  Deer,  by  the 
Albanians;  and  Paugus  because  Lucy  Larcom  so  designated  it.  Still 
another  was  named  Mad-River  Peak  by  Prof.  Guyot,  Tecumseh  by  a 
Wisconsin  tourist,  and  Kingsley's  Peak  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Kingsley,  who  recently  ascended  it  and  fancied  that  he  was  its  discoverer. 

Out  of  this  blind  maze  of  homely  and  hackneyed  names  must  arise  the 
significant  nomenclature  of  the  future.  Why  should  our  mountains  not 
bear  such  noble  names  as  those  of  Switzerland,  the  Allaleinhom,  the 
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Jungfrau,  the  Mischabelf  the  Wetterhorn,  Monte  Bosa, — names  which 
resound  like  the  roll  of  the  avalanche  ?  Why  can  we  not  eqaal  the  Hel* 
vellyn,  Skiddaw,  and  Catchedicam  of  English  Cumberland  on  our  more 
stately  mountains?  It  mu^t  necessarily  be  a  slow  process,  but  it  has 
already  commenced  well,  and  by  the  second  centennial  the  entire  nomen- 
clature of  our  New-England  highlands  may  be  reformed.  The  Alps  of 
Western  America  are  being  badly  treated  in  this  regard,  and  surveyors 
and  geologists  are  allowing  their  names  to  be  attached  to  peaks  that  rival 
Mont  Blanc.  Arizona  emulates  Maine  in  its  Bill  Williams  Mt.,  and  the 
depths  have  been  reached  in  Mt.  Jeff.  Davis. 

Vn.  Season. 

The  most  favorable  season  for  a  visit  to  the  higher  mountains  is  in  July 
and  August,  for  then  the  cool  air  of  the  highlands  affords  the  most  grate- 
ful relief  to  the  burning  heats  of  the  cities.  The  hotels  and  boardinf^ 
houses  are  then  filled  with  guests,  and  parties  are  frequently  formed  to 
visit  the  interesting  points  in  the  vicinity  of  each.  Metropolitan  society 
transfers  its  headquarters  and  its  modified  ceremonials  to  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  villages  are  filled  with  busy  and  exotic  life.  On 
account  of  the  clemency  of  the  temperature,  camping-parties  can  then 
attack  the  higher  mountains  and  explore  the  great  ravines. 

But,  for  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  can  choose  their  own  time, 
who  have  vigorous  physical  powers,  and  who  love  Nature  with  an  ardent 
and  undivided  love,  the  months  of  September  and  October  will  be  found 
more  favorable  for  the  visit.  Then  is  the  season  of  the  harvests,  of  the 
magnificent  coloring  of  the  autumnal  forests,  and  of  clear  and  bland  air. 
Accommodations  are  more  easily  obtained  at  the  hotels;  and  whereas  in 
August  the  transient  tourist  is  often  obliged  to  sleep  on  sofas  or  floors  in 
overcrowded  houses,  in  the  later  months  he  is  sure  of  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  quiet  rest.  One  of  the  best  times  to  eiyoy  the  scenery  is  in  late 
September  and  early  October,  after  the  sky  has  been  cleansed  by  the 
equinoctial  storm  and  before  the  higher  peaks  have  been  covered  with 
snow.  But  at  that  time  there  are  very  few  tourists  remaining  in  this 
region,  since  the  approach  of  the  faU  trade  and  the  opening  of  the  schools 
draw  most  of  the  visitors  back  to  their  city-homes.  The  month  of  June  is 
also  more  favorable  to  the  lover  of  nature  than  the  later  summer  months, 
because  then  the  air  is  usually  clear  and  balmy,  and  the  fresh  colors  of 
the  northern  forests  appear  in  their  best  estate.  "  From  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July  foliage  is  more  A:esh;  the  cloud  scenery  is 
nobler;  the  meadow  grass  has  a  more  golden  color;  the  streams  are 
usually  more  full  and  musical;  and  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
*long  light '  of  the  afternoon,  which  kindles  the  landscape  into  the  richest 
k>velinefl8 In  August  there  are  fewer  clear  skies;  there  is  more 
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Ibf;;  the  meadows  are  apparelled  in  more  sober  green;  the  higbeft  rocky 
crests  may  be  wrapped  io  mists  for  days  in  succession;  and  a  traveller 
has  fewer  chances  of  making  acquaintance  with  a  brae  ng  mountain 
breeze.  Thd  latter  half  of  June  is  the  blossom  season  of  beauty  in  the 
mountain  districts;  the  first  lialf  of  October  is  the  time  of  its  full-hued 
fruitage." 

The  higher  peaks  usually  retain  their  snow  until  ihe  latter  part  of 
Hay,  and  are  cold  and  damp,  forming  unfavorable  ground  for  excursions. 
Sometimes  in  September,  and  invariably  in  early  October,  the  snow  revis- 
its them,  usually  to  remain  for  the  next  eight  months. 

Pedestrian  tours  should.be  made  in  June  or  the  autumn  months,  be- 
cause the  heats  of  July  and  August  are  too  intense,  even  in  the  higher 
regions,  to  reader  long-continued  physical  exercise  either  comfortable  or 
healthy.  The  crisp  and  electric  air  of  Oc'ober  is  far  more  invigorating 
and  inspiring  than  the  sultry  languors  of  August,  and  then  the  tourist  is 
regaled  with  the  gorgeous  richness  of  the  reddening  forests,  contrasted, 
oftentimes,  with  the  bright  crests  of  virgin  snow  upon  the  loftier  peaks. 
In  early  June  the  air  is  often  sparkling  and  exhilarating;  but  visitors  to 
the  remoter  glens  and  to  the  forest  are  liable  then  to  suffer  from  the  at- 
tacks of  mosquitoes  and  black  flies. 

The  lake-country  of  New  Hampshire  should  be  visited  in  the  autumn, 
for  the  heats  of  summer  usually  lie  heavily  over  this  section,  and  render 
physical  exertiou  unpleasant.  It  should  be  explored  after  the  return 
from  the  mountains,  rather  than  before,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sultriness  of 
the  summer  days. 

The  completion  of  the  railroads  through  the  mountains  has  rendered 
easy  the  task  of  visiting  them  during  those  portions  of  the  year  which 
are  not  in  the  *' season "  proper.  Already  "autumn-leaf  parties"  have 
been  formed  in  the  cities  for  brief  excursions  through  the  Notch,  and  the 
custom  will  probably  gain  in  popularity  and  interest.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  interest  in  traversing  this  region  in  tlie  winter  or  in  March,  when 
the  scenery  is  more  than  ever  alpine,  and  is  brilliant  in  spotless  white. 
Then  the  valleys  are  filled  with  vast  masses  of  snow,  the  peaks  stand  out 
like  white  crystals  against  the  lucid  blue  sky,  and  the  higher  ravines  are 
filled  with  incipient  glaciers.  Starr  King  says  that  at  this  time  the  White 
Mountains  become  '*  a  mimic  Switzerland.'*  The  ascent  of  the  ridges  and 
the  exploration  of  the  ravines  can  then  be  conducted  on  snow-shoes,  the 
traveller  gliding  thus  over  dwarf  forests  and  ragged  rocks  on  a  carpet-liko 
covering  of  snow. 

Vni.    Pedestrian  Tours. 

It  affords  ground  for  rejoicing  to  lovers  of  American  physical  manhood 
that  walking-parties  are  beginning  to  traverse  some  of  the  more  pictu- 
resque districts  of  the  Eastern  States,  in  search  of  scenic  beauty  and  vig- 
2*  c 
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oroos  health.  Foremost  among  the  regions  thas  visited  fs  that  beatitifixl 
roonntain-land  which  lies  between  Lakes  Sebago  and  Winnepesaukee  and 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  including  the  most  majestic  and  diversified  scenery 
in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  district  affords  pecul- 
iar advantages  to  the  pedestrian  on  account  of  good  roads,  short  dis- 
tances between  villages,  an  honest  and  kindly  rural  population,  and  vicinity 
to  the  great  Eastern  cities.  The  scenery  is  of  a  most  varied  and  interesting 
character,  passing  from  shadowy  woodlands  to  fertile  intervales  and  moun- 
tain rimn»ed  valleys,  and  from  the  breezy  distances  of  the  open  lake-coun- 
try to  the  imposing  ravmes  of  the  higher  ranges  of  peaks.  There  is  also 
every  variety  of  walking-ground,  whereby  the  unskilled  pedestrian  can 
take  short  and  easy  saunterings  along  the  plains  of  Sandwich  and  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley,  the  Cherry-Mountain  Koad,  or  the  Saco  Valley; 
the  practised  woodsman  can  encamp  among  the  unexplored  fastness  of 
the  great  wilderness  of  Pemigewasset;  the  alpestrian  finds  the  noble 
presidential  peaks  and  the  far«viewing  Sandwich  Range,  with  many  a 
deep,  unvisited  ravine,  offering  high  rewards  to  bis  prowess  and  endur- 
ance; and  the  fisherman  meets  the  quietest  pools,  homes  of  myriads 
of  trout,  among  the  gorges  of  Albany  or  through  the  dolphin-colored 
Pilot  Hills.  In  the  followmg  pages  the  Editor  trusts  that  every  traveller 
may  find  something  to  suit  his  taste,  whether  it  be  for  the  nobly  majestic, 
the  wildly  primitive,  or  the  tranquilly  beautiful. 

When  the  busy  citizen  has  grown  weary  under  the  pressure  of  business 
or  study,  and  loses  his  ability  to  eat  or  sleep,  or  to  take  pleasure  either  in 
present  or  anticipated  comforts,  let  him  visit  the  mountains  and  inhale 
their  electric  air,  forgetting  for  the  month  his  home-cares,  and  adapting 
his  thoughts  to  the  ennobling  surroundings.  The  sojourn  in  a  summer* 
hotel  is  well  and  beneficial,  but  the  journey  on  foot  is  better,  since  it  gives 
incessant  variety  and  ever-changing  themes  of  diversion.  After  a  few 
days  of  marching,  he  will  cease  to  complain  of  sleepless  nights  or  zestless 
meals,  and  will  find  the  leathery  steaks  of  the  village-inns  more  delicious 
than  the  choicest  triumphs  of  the  Parisian  die/*.  The  pedestrian  tour  is 
of  high  value  to  men  of  sedentary  habits,  giving  them  a  valuable  and 
needed  change  of  habit,  expanding  their  shrunken  lungs,  and  teaching 
their  limbs  pliancy  and  strength.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  so  many  of  the 
undergraduates  of  the  New  England  colleges  taking  up  this  form  of  exer- 
cise and  visiting  the  mountains  in  small  squads  on  active  service.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  may  be  that  the  White  Mountains  shall  be  as  favorite 
walking-ground  as  the  Scottish  Highlands  or  Swiss  Alps  now  are,  and  that 
the  nervous  American  energy  may  acquire  a  legitimate  strengthening  of 
solid  Anglo-Saxon  endurance. 

An  objectionable  feature  connected  with  most  of  the  pedestrian  tours  in 
this  region  is  the  absurd  rate  of  speed  at  which  they  are  carried  on.  Sev- 
eral parties  of  students  who  have  passed  through  the  mountains  of  late 
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years  have  made  forced  marches  which  would  astonish  even  defeated 
raiders,  retreating  through  a  hostile  country.  No  just  perception  of  the 
scenery  can  be  obtained  by  any  such  foot-cavalry  exploits,  and  the  exces- 
sive and  unusual  strain  on  the  physical  system  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  average  daily  march  should  not  exceed  15  M.,  and  should 
be  much  less  if  mountains  are  ascended.  The  inexperienced  walker 
should  commence  moderately;  though  there  are  but  few  healthy  men  of 
the  cities  who  cannot  march  12  - 15  M.  a  day  without  exhaustion.  At  the 
easy  rate  of  3  M.  an  hour,  this  would  make  4-5  hours  of  walking,  daily, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  the  cooler  hours,  perhaps  at  early  morning  and 
towards  evening.  Ten  hours  a  day  are  left  for  other  purposes  than  walk- 
ing, and  for  enjoying  and  comprehending  the  noble  scenery  through  which 
the  route  is  laid. 

In  these  days  of  the  advocacy  of  female  suffrage  and  woman's  rights, 
it  needs  hardly  to  be  stated  that  American  ladies  can  accomplish  nearly 
everything  which  is  possible  to  their  sturdier  brethren.  Among  these 
equalities  is  the  ability  for  a  light  pedestrian  tour,  and  already  our  daunt- 
less sisters  have  threaded  the  upward  intricacies  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine, 
ascended  the  rugged  Crawford  bridle-path,  and  visited  even  the  remote 
peak  of  Mt.  Madison.  The  Pemigewasset  Valley  has  seen  bridal  couples 
sauntering  slowly  on  foot  along  its  Arcadian  meadows;  and  beach- 
costumed  maidens,  ranging  the  woods  from  their  camps  half-way  down 
Mt.  Washington,  have  played  the  part  of  Oreads  among  the  fair  New- 
England  hills. 

The  custom  which  once  prevailed  of  tourists  walking  through  the  moun- 
tains and  putting  up  at  fann-houses  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  The  alarming 
development  of  the  *' tramp"  scourge  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
ferocious  brutality  of  many  of  the  tramps,  have  caused  the  people  of  the 
New-England  rural  districts  to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  unknown  foot- 
men, and  to  make  their  houses  as  castles  against  them.  Even  the  strin- 
gency of  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  against  this  class  of  unfortunates 
has  failed  to  deliver  her  borders  from  terrible  outrages  at  their  hands. 
The  people  are  therefore  careful  to  exclude  wayfaring  strangers  from  their 
homes,  and,  since  the  rural  inhabitants  are  not  adepts  at  physiognomy  or 
personal  analysis,  the  hungry  and  foot-sore  pilgrim  in  search  of  the  gi*and 
and  beautiful  in  Nature  may  often  be  turned  away  from  the  fann-house 
doors,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  ruffian  or  a  burglar.  If  he  enters  at  all,  it 
will  only  be  after  a  long  and  humiliating  mquisition,  and  then  rather  as  a 
matter  of  humanity  than  as  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure.  The  Editor 
has  in  mind  the  ludicrous  consternation  caused  on  several  occasions  by  the 
advent  of  his  party  among  the  scanty  populations  of  secluded  glens, 
resulting  not  only  in  grave  inconveniences  to  the  rustics,  but  also  in  com- 
pelling the  Guide-Book  people  to  march  hour  after  hour  by  closed-and- 
barred  houses  to  the  more  hospitable  taverns  in  the  open  country. 
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The  following  inexpensive  inns  are  within  easy  marches  of  each  other; 
N.  Conway,  the  McMillan  House,  N.  Conway  House;  Jackson  (9  M.), 
Trickey's  Jackson-Falls  House;  Copp's  fami-house  (14  M.),  3  M.  beyond 
the  Glen  House;  Gorham,  Eagle  House;  Mt.-Adams  House  (11  M.  from 
Gorham,  10  M.  from  Copp's);  Jefferson  Hill  (6  M.),  Jefferson-Hill  House; 
Lancaster  (7  M.),  Williams  House;  Lunenburg  Heights  (7  M.),  Lunenburg- 
Heights  House;  Littleton,  Oak-Hill  House;  Bethlehem  (5  M.),  Prospect 
House,Bellevue House;  Franconia (6  M.),Lafayette  House ;  Lincoln (12 M.), 
Tuttle's;  W.  Campton  (15 M.),  Sanborn's;  Plymouth  (9 M.),  Little's  HoteL 

The  Upper-Bartlett  House  is  inexpensivA;  and  so  is  the  White-Moun- 
tain House.     Other  inns  of  this  grade  are  named  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

A  fortnight's  mixed  tonr,  including  the  sail  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

and  visits  to  the  summits  of  nine  first-class  mountains,  could  be  arranged 

as  follows :  — 

Ffarst  day  —  By  Tallroad  to  Weirs,  Alton  Bay,  or  Wolftboroagh,  and  thence  by 
steamboat  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  to  Centre  Harbor.  Second  day  —  Centre  Harbor 
to  Plymouth,  by  Squam  Lake  (12  M.).  Third  day  —  Plymouth  to  Mt.  Prospect  and 
Campton  Village  (12  M. ).  Fourth  day  —  Campton  Village  to  the  Flume  House  (18  M. ). 
Fifth  day  —  Flume  House  to  Mt.  Lafayette  and  the  Profile  House.  Sixth  day  — 
Profile  House  to  Sugar  Hill  and  Bethlehem.  Seventh  day  —  Bethlehem  to  Kimball 
HiU and  Jefferson  HilL  Eighth  day  — Jefierson  Hill  to  Gorham  (17  M).  Ninth 
day  —  Mt.  Hayes,  and  Oorham  to  the  Glen  House.  Tenth  day — Glen  House  to  the 
top  of  Mt  Washington.  Eleventh  day  —  Descent  by  the  bridle-path  to  the  Crawford 
House.  Twelfth  day  — Raih-oad  through  the  White-Mt  Notch  to  N.  Conway; 
ascent  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge.  Another  route  might  lead  from  N.  Conway  to  Jackson 
FaUs  (12  M.),  and  the  ascent  of  Thorn  Mt.  (3  M.) ;  Jackson  Falls  to  the  Glen  Houfe 

23 M.)  or  Copp's  (16  M.),Tisiting  Glen-Ellis  Falls  and  the  Crystal  Cascade;  Glen 
ouse  to  Gorham(8  M.)  and  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Hayes;  Gorham  to  Jeflferson  Hill 
(17  M.) ;  Jeflferson  to  Lancaster  (7  M.) ;  Lancaster  to  Bethlehem  (16  M.),  Tisiting 
Kimball  Hill;  Bethlehem  to  Lafoyette  House  (6  M.)  and  Profile  House  (10  M.); 
Profile  House  to  N.  Woodstock  (9  M.) ;  N.  Woodstock  to  Campton  Tillage  (15  M.) ; 
Campton  ViUage  to  Plymouth  (8  M.) 

Mt.  Washington  may  be  ascended  from  this  route  either  from  the  Glen  House  (by 
the  highway  or  Tuckerman's  Ravine)  or  firom  Pethlehem  (by  railway) ;  and  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch  and  the  Crawford  House  may  be  visited  during  the  detour. 

The  Lake-Ckmntry.  —  WolfehoTough  to  Alton  Bay  (12  M.) ;  Alton  Bay  to  Mt. 
Belknap  and  Laconia  (20  M  ) ;  Laconia  to  Plymouth  by  rail,  and  Plymouth  to  Cen- 
tre Harbor  by  Squam  Lake  (12  M  ) ;  Centre  Harbor  to  Red  Hill  and  Centre  Sand- 
wich (12  M.):  Centre  Sandwich  to  Moultonborough  and  Melvin  Village;  Melvin  to 
Wolfeborough  (12  M.)  Six  days.  Meredith  Tillage  to  Centre  Harbor,  Red  Hill, 
and  Centre  Sandwich ;  Centre  Sandwich  to  Chocorua  Lake ;  Mt.  Chocorua,  and 
down  to  W.  Ossipee ;  W.  Ossipee  to  Moultonborough,  visiting  the  Whittier  Peak  ; 
Moultonborough  to  Centre  Harbor,  and  by  steamboat  to  Alton  Bay ;  Alton  Bay  to 
Laconia,  by  Mt.  Belknap. 

In  the  Woods.  —  The  average  walking-time  in  the  woods  is  abont  a  mile 
an  hour.  On  level  ground  among  well-developed  trees  of  the  second 
growth  li|-2  M.  an  hour  may  be  made  ;  but  the  progress  is  much  slower 
among  older  trees  or  along  ridges.  **  Fallen  timber"  is  one  of  the  worst 
obstacles  in  this  mode  of  travelling.  It  is  due  to  fires  and  strong  winds, 
and  leayes  the  ground  encumbered  with  piles  of  tree-trunks  and  bristling 
with  spiky  boughs.  The  Editor  has  struggled  without  stopping  for  over 
two  hours  to  cross  a  belt  of  fallen  timber  less  than  i|  M.  wide.  But  the  most 
effectual  barrier  which  Nature  puts  before  her  mountain-shrines  is  the 
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dwarf  spruce-tree,  which  is  found  on  some  of  the  higher  ridges  in  compact 
j^roves.  These  trees  are  4-7  ft.  high,  and  are  armed  with  sharp  and  in- 
flexible boughs.  They  grow  very  close  together,  and  the  spiky  limbs  are 
mterlaced  with  each  other  in  an  inextricable  manner.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
force  a  way  through  these  jungles  that  travellers  generally  walk  over 
them  when  they  are  low,  and  creep  under  when  they  are  high.  The 
Twin-Mountain  Ran^e  is  prolific  in  these  thickets,  and  other  peaks  have 
patches  of  them,  one  of  which  extends  across  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Lafayette, 
about  I  M.  S.  of  the  peak. 

"  A  young  forest  looks  poetic  in  tho  distance,  especially  if  it  Is  a  birch  one,  and 
steeps  itself  every  cvcniag  i  1 3  cHow  eoncct  li^lit.  But  attempt  to  go  through  one, 
whore  no  path  has  been  buahcd  oat,  end  your  admiration  V7iil  bo  cut  down,  as  Car- 
lyle  \7ou!d  :Tay,  '  some  sta:];c-;.'  What  vith  dead  trunks  that  promise  foothold,  and 
in  which  you  clump  to  the  kneea ;  ehrvazix  de  frise  cf  great  charred  logs  that  bristle 
with  sharp  black  rplkca ;  oi)cnia;^  of  tall  purple  fircwecd,  hiding  snag.i  that  pierce 
through  your  boots ;  pna,ky  underbrush  th?>t  trips  you ;  intertanglcd  young  hmbs 
that  fly  back  and  n^ritch  your  070:5 ;  rocks  half  covered  with  moss  that  wrench  the 
ankles;  slMiting  clicks  taat  llo  in  wait  for  your  pantaloons  .  .  .  ; — the  poetry  of 
wild  forest-clambering  turns  out  pretty  serious  prose.  It  is  about  like  fighting  a 
phalanx  of  porcupines.'^    (St.vbi  Kcn'O  ) 

In  selecting  the  ground  for  a  forest-camp  attent'on  must  be  paid  to  the 
two  main  requisites,  —  wood  and  water.  As  to  the  latter,  the  mountain- 
streams  are  always  clear  and  pure,  and  cold  springs  may  often  be  found. 
In  verj'  dry  weather,  when  the  brooks  are  exhausted,  water  may  sometimes 
be  secured  by  following  down  some  old  torrent-bed,  and  looking  under  the 
large  rocks  in  its  course.  Having  found  water,  the  next  thing  to  be  sought 
is  wood,  and  the  stream  may  be  followed  until  tho  desired  kind^  a'e  met 
The  first  requisite  is  a  "  stub,"  or  trunk  of  a  dead  fir-tree,  many  of  which 
are  found  in  these  woods,  standing  upright  in  white  decay,  and  easily 
pushed  over,  but  retainin^'^  tou^h  dry  hearts,  suitable  for  kindlings.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  day's  march  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  broad 
sheets  of  birch-bark,  with  which  to  start  the  fire.  Then  several  hard- wood 
trees  (maple,  birch,  or  beech)  should  be  felled  and  cut  up  into  logs,  for  the 
backlogs  of  the  fire.  It  is  desirable  to  pitch  the  camp  as  near  as  possible 
to  these  trees,  in  order  to  save  the  labor  of  carrying  the  heavy  logs  for 
some  distance.  Having  secured  enough  fire-wood  to  last  all  night,  one  or 
two  fir-trees  are  cut  down  and  stripped  of  their  small  boughs,  which  are 
carried  to  the  tent  and  laid  carefully  on  itj  bottom,  very  much  as  shingles 
are  fastened  on  a  roof,  —  the  tier  nearest  the  fire  having  their  broken  ends 
toward  the  fire,  but  the  others  having  their  lofc  parti  toward  that  side. 
The  weary  voyagers  thus  secure  a  bed  which  is  soft,  springy,  and  aro- 
matic. 

Tourists  should  be  careftil  about  the  use  of  fire  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
mountains,  during  dry  weather.  The  camp-fires  should  be  well  guarded 
and  kept  ft^m  spreading  among  the  leaves,  and  they  should  be  extingaished 
before  being  left.  Serious  and  destructive  forest-fires  have  resulted  fVom 
carelessness  in  this  regard;  and,  since  the  woodlands  in  New  Hampshire 
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are  in  no  sense  public  or  State  property,  the  burning  of  a  piece  of  forest 
involves  a  direct  loss  to  its  owners.  Large  bonfires  which  have  been  kin- 
dled and  left  on  the  mountains  have  spread  to  the  valuable  timber  below 
and  caused  heavy  losses.  A  portion  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway  was 
burned  over  in  this  manner,  and  the  unlucky  tourists  who  kindled  the  fire 
were  mulcted  in  heavy  damages. 

An  arduous  but  highly  interesting  excursion,  and  one  practicable  only 
for  skilful  woodsmen,  could  be  arranged  on  the  Presidential  Range,  trav- 
ersing the  whole  ridge  in  three  days.  On  the  first  day  an  early  start  should 
be  secured  from  Lowe's,  and  the  party  could  cross  Mts.  Madison  and 
Adams,  encamping  in  the  ravine  beyond.  On  the  second  day,  cross  Mts. 
Jefferson  and  Washington,  and  encamp  in  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  On  the 
third  day  ascend  from  the  ravine  to  the  bridle-path  at  the  base  of  Wash- 
ington's cone,  and  go  down  over  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton 
to  the  Crawford  House.  This  route  is  feasible  only  in  pleasant  weather, 
since  the  advent  of  a  storm  (even  in  August)  would  render  an  encampment 
in  the  higher  ravines  almost  untenable. 

IX.  Equipments. 

The  clothing  should  be  strong  and  well  made,  with  buttons  riveted  on,  and 
with  capacious  pockets.  If  the  pedestrian  wishes  to  stop  at  the  best  hotels 
along  his  route,  and  cares  to  be  presentable  there,  he  should  carry  appro- 
priate clothing  to  don  at  these  places.  In  case  of  a  prolonged  tour  he 
would  need  a  valise  for  superfluous  clothing  and  books,  which  could  be 
sent  by  express  from  point  to  point  ahead.  A  reserve  of  this  kind  would  be 
found  of  great  aid  and  value  under  either  of  several  conceivable  contin- 
gencies. A  flannel  shirt,  with  a  rolling  collar  of  the  same  material,  is  about 
all  the  chest-covering  which  is  comfortable  in  warm-weather  walking. 
Linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  quickly  melted  by  perspiration ;  the  waiscoat  Is 
quite  superfluous;  and  the  coat  (a  light  English  shooting-jacket,  buttoning 
across  the  breast,  is  the  best)  should  be  rolled  up  and  carried  on  the 
haversack. 

Shoes  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  should  fit  neatly.  A  very 
tight  shoe  pinches  the  foot  when  the  blood  settles  downward,  and  a  loose 
one  is  apt  to  chafe.  The  bottoms  of  the  soles  and  heels  should  be  gar- 
nished with  rows  of  soft  iron  hob-nails,  to  prevent  wearying  slips  while 
ascending  steep  grassy  hills,  and  to  avert  the  dangerous  falls  which  some- 
times result  from  climbing  inclined  ledges  with  smooth  soles.  If  the  nail- 
beads  are  of  hard  iron,  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  their  acting  like 
skates  and  causing  the  very  disasters  which  they  were  meant  to  avert. 
The  Congress  gaiter  is  perhaps  the  best  shoe  to  walk  in,  since  the  elastic 
sides  afibrd  support  to  the  ankles  and  room  for  the  slight  expansion  of  the 
"  ot.    It  does  not  annoy  one  by  getting  untied  or  by  losing  off  buttons; 
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ft  does  not  harden  into  a  stove-pipe  rigidity,  as  boots  do  after  a  rainy  walk; 
and  it  keeps  tlie  ankles  dry  as  low  shoes  cannot.  Woollen  socks  protect 
the  feet  from  being  chafed^  better  than  any  other  kind.  A  pair  of  slippers 
should  be  carried  to  relieve  the  weary  feet  at  night  and  when  they  have 
been  wet.  Besides  being  very  comfortable,  it  is  beneficial  and  refreshing 
to  bathe  the  feet  after  every  day's  walk,  and  some  luxurious  pedestrians 
carry  a  small  bottle  of  bay-rum  with  which  to  cool  their  ankles  at  night. 

If  it  is  designed  to  attack  remote  wilderness-peaks  or  to  penetrate  the 
pathless  woods,  the  traveller  should  get  a  pair  of  duck  overalls,  for  there 
is  no  material  known  among  tailors  that  can  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
sharp  boughs  and  rugged  crags  in  these  regions. 

The  Haversack.  —  The  best  way  iu  which  to  carry  a  limited  amount  of 
personal  luggage  is  iu  a  haversack^  which  may,  at  times,  be  used  as  a 
knapsack,  or  carried  in  the  hand.  Strong  and  capacious  haversacks  of 
white  canvas,  neatly  ornamented,  may  be  bought  at  the  trunk-stores  in 
Boston  for  $  2  50-3.00  each.  They  may  be  worn  as  a  knapsack  by  having 
a  small  loop  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  inner  side,  through  which 
passes  the  middle  of  the  long  strap.  Two  stout  thongs  should  be  attached 
by  their  middles  to  the  ringd  by  which  the  long  strap  is  fastened  to  the 
haversack,  and  upon  these  the  roUed-up  coat  may  be  secured  during 
walking-time. 

Parties  who  design  to  encamp  among  the  mountains  should  be  provided 
with  axes,  with  which  to  cut  fire-wood  and  tent-poles.  It  is  expedient  to 
have  the  axe  furn'shed  with  a  closely  fitting  cover  of  thick  leather,  which 
may  be  bound  upon  the  metal  by  thongs.  Dangerous  accidents  may 
thus  be  avoided,  and  the  axe  is  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  rust 

A  knapsack  is  indispensable  to  the  forest-traveller,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  provisijns  which  he  must  carry.  This  equipment  should 
be  furnished  with  a  stout  frame,  iu  order  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  its 
contents. 

The  Editor  has  encamped  in  shelter,  *'  A,*'  and  Sibley  tents,  and  in  bark 
and  bough  camps,  but  for  ordinary  forest-marching  he  prefers  a  light 
shed-tent,  which  may  be  made  of  nine  yards  of  white  cotton  drilling,  cut 
into  three  hngths,  which  are  sewed  together  at  the  sides,  firmly  bound  at 
he  ends,  and  provided  with  five  rope-holes  at  each  end.  Canvas  tents 
require  heavy  and  well-adjusted  poles,  and  are  burdensome  to  carry;  while 
bark  or  bough  camps  are  difficult  to  make,  and  the  latter  are  leaky  in  wet 
weather;  but  the  shed-tent  may  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes  with  sticks 
opom  the  woods,  —  it  is  light,  and  it  throws  off  all  the  rain  that  can  fail  on 
it  when  in  the  forest.  In  front  of  the  open  side  of  the  tent  the  camp-fire 
is  placed,  and  serves  both  for  cooking  purposes  and  for  wanning  the  night 
air,  besides  smoking  out  the  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  The  weight  of  a 
shed-tent  of  this  character  is  about  2^  pounds.  It  is  set  up  by  running 
a  short  pole  through  the  rope-loops  on  one  end,  and  putt  ng  the  pole  on 
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two  forked  sticks  about  6  feet  high,  which  are  set  fn  the  ground  or 
supported  by  two  other  forked  sticks  from  behind.  The  tent  is  then 
drawn  back  tightly  and  fastened  to  the  ground  by  extemporized  tent- 
pegs  through  the  rope-lo<^s  on  the  lower  end.  A  good  shelter  is  thus 
formed  on  the  back  and  overhead,  which  is  generally  sufficient  in  the 
windless  woods,  though  fir-boughs  may  also  be  piled  at  the  sides  in  case 
of  storm. 

A  Jitld-glats  will,  of  course,  be  a  raluable  companion  for  trarellers  in 
this  region.  It  is  preferable,  for  landscape  purposes,  to  a  spy-glass  or  tele- 
scope, since  It  opens  a  broader  field,  and  is  more  easily  manipulated. 
The  small  but  costly  Tolles  telescopes  are  of  remarkable  power,  and  may 
be  used  by  visitors  who  desire  the  most  distant  views.  For  mountain- 
work  the  field-glass  should  be  covered  with  canvas,  or  otherwise  ad- 
equately protected  against  the  rocks  and  trees. 

A  rubber  overcoat  will  be  found  of  service  to  tourists  who  make  long 
excursions  in  the  woods  and  thickets  during  or  after  rain-storms.  An 
umbrella,  besides  being  very  awkward  to  carry,  is  of  but  little  use  in  these 
regions,  since  it  cannot  protect  the  clothing  from  the  drenching  splashes 
of  wet  bushes.  The  rubber  coat  averts  all  trouble  from  this  source,  and 
sheds  the  rains  from  above  with  equal  facility,  protecting  also  the  field- 
glass,  haversack,  and  other  equipments.  It  is  also  comfortable  to  sleep 
in  during  night-encampments  whereto  no  blankets  can  be  carried.  The 
Editor  wore  an  18-ounce  rubber  coat  (costing  $  10)  during  all  the  storms 
that  the  Guide-Book  survey  encountered,  traversing  many  leagues  of 
tangled  forests  and  jungles,  wherein  woollen  clothing  was  reduced  to  tat- 
tei*s,  but  so  firm  and  strong  was  the  light  water-proof  fabric  that  it  escaped 
without  a  rent. 

Tourists  who  do  not  enter  the  primitive  forests,  and  pedestrians  gener- 
ally, will  find  a  valuable  companion  in  a  li^t,  strong-sticked  umbreUa, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  walking-staff,  a  shelter  against  the  sun,  or  a  protec- 
tion against  showers.  It  will  also  be  useful  as  a  support  in  climbing 
mountains;  though  if  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stout  canvas  cover,  to  protect  it  aga'nst  the  abrasion  of 
rocks  and  bushes. 

Every  one  who  enters  the  pathless  woods  or  advances  along  the  remoter 
ridges  should  carry  a  serviceable  pocket  com/mst^  by  whose  aid  he  may 
recover  his  reckoning  in  case  be  gets  lost.  The  cheap  compasses  that  are 
sold  in  many  of  the  shops  are  usually  unreliable. 

Alperutocks  and  mountain-staffs  are  useful  only  on  mountains  where 
good  roads  or  paths  have  been  made,  or  above  the  line  of  large  vegetation. 
Most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods  and  thicket«»,  and  both 
hands  are  needed  constantly  to  keep  the  boughs  and  bushes  from  sweep- 
ing the  face.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  encumbering  one  hand  with  8 
nearly  useless  stick. 
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X.  Otiides. 

There  are  but  a  very  few  guides  left  among  the  White  Mountains,  since 
most  of  the  popular  routes  are  now  so  plain  and  easy  as  to  render  that 
profession  unprofitable.  Their  sei-vices  command  from  $  1.60  to  $  3  a  day. 
The  farmers  who  live  near  the  mountains  are  usually  familiar  with  the 
ridges  and  ravines  in  their  vicinity  and  will  impart  information  freely,  if 
approached  in  a  proper  manner.  Oftentimes  these  men  can  be  engaged 
ns  guides  over  ground  where  they  are  acquainted,  and  they  are  generally 
intelligent  and  reliable. 

No  one  should  attempt  alone  the  passage  of  the  great  ravines  or  to  visit 
out-of-the-way  mountains,  since  in  case  of  any  accident  resulting,  it 
might  be  impossible  either  to  get  out  or  to  summon  assistance. 


XI.  Boutes. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads  into  the  mountain-district  has  sub- 
stituted for  the  formerly  arduous  task  of  travelling  from  point  to  point  a 
luxurious  and  rapid  transit,  while  by  lifting  the  tourist  on  higher  grades 
it  affords  better  opportunities  for  outlooks.  The  sybaritic  traveller  now 
traverses  the  savage  defiles  and  ascends  the  rugged  valleys  while  reclining 
among  the  cushions  of  a  palace-car,  passing,  thus  over  ground  that  was 
formerly  visited  only  by  weary  days  of  horseback-riding  on  miry  and  rocky 
roads;  Either  of  the  mountain-resorts  may  be  reached  by  an  easy  day's 
journey  from  Bostom ;  and  one  may  breakfast  on  Beacon  Hill  and  sup  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 

There  arc  several  long  stage-lines  in  the  mountain-district,  including 
those  from  Oleu  Station  to  the  Glen,  the  Glen  to  Gorham,  Lancaster 
to  Jefferson  Hill,  Littleton  to  the  Franconia  Iron  Works, 

and  Centre  Harbor  to  W.  Ossipee.  These  are  served 
by  large  Conc<>rd  stages,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  each,  and  afford  to 
the  summer-loiterer  the  variety  of  a  journey  in  the  olden  style.  The  out- 
side seats  should  be  secured.  If  the  weather  is  not  threatening,  in  order  to 
get  the  views  on  all  sides.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  stage-line  has  not 
been  established  between  Gorham  and  Jefferson  Hill,  and  over  the  Cherry- 
Mountain  Road. 

Many  combinations  may  be  made  among  the  existing  railroad,  steam- 
boat, and  stage  lines,  in  order  to  form  routes  to  the  mountains.  A  few  of 
these  are  set  forth  below,  and  full  descriptions  of  their  stations  and 
points  of  interest  may  be  found  in  the  companion  to  this  volume,  Tick- 
nor*s  New  England, 
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Routes  from  Jfew  York. 

1.  By  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  This  rontemay  be  taken  by  either 
the  N.Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  or  the  river  steamers  to  Albany ;  thence  northward 
by  the  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  R  R. ;  up  Lake  Champlain  by  the  steamboats  (or  in- 
cluding Lake  George  by  a  shprt  detour) ;  and  then  across  Termont  by  the  Central- 
Vermont  and  Wells-River  route,  or  by  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R. 

The  most  direct  route  from  New  York  to  the  mountains  is  that  by  way  of  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Bellows  Falls,  White-River  Junction,  Wells  River,  and 
Wing  Road.  The  distances  are :  New  York  to  New  Haven,  74  M  ;  Hartford,  110 ; 
Springfield,  136 ;  Brattleborough,  196^  Bellows  Falls,  222;  White-River  Junction, 
262 ;  Wells  River,  302 ;  Fabyan  House,  348 ;  (Lancaster,  844). 

Either  of  the  routes  from  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains  is  available  by  passen- 
gers from  New  York  and  the  West^  and  Boston  may  be  reached  by  the  N.  Y.  &  Bos- 
ton Express  Line  (via  Springfield)  or  the  Shore  Line  of  railroads,  or  by  the  steam- 
boat and  rail  routes  via  New  London,  Stonington,  or  Fall  River. 

The  routes  from  Portland  may  also  be  used  by  reaching  Boston  on  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  lines,  and  passing  thence  to  Portland  ;  or  by  taking  a  sea-voyage 
on  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Maine  Steamship  Company,  which  run  between  New 
York  and  Portland  via  Long-Island  Sound  and  Vineyard  Sound  (fore  S  6,  meals  not 
included).  Portland  may  also  be  reached  by  the  new  Uirough  route  from  Worces- 
ter through  Nashua  and  Rochester,  Worcester  being  on  the  N.  Y.  &  Boston  Express 
Line,  or  by  the  Norwich  Line  (on  the  Sound). 

From  Boston. 

The  routes  firom  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains  are :  — 

1.  By  through  trains  on  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  to  Concord,  and  thence  by 
the  White-Mountains  Division  of  the  same  line  to  the  lake  country,  the  Pemigewas- 
set  and  Upper  Connecticut  Valleys,  Littleton,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem,  the  Twin- 
Mountain  and  Fabyan  Houses,  and  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  (see  Route  2). 

2.  By  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Boston  <&  Maine  R.  K.,  alobg  the  sea-coast  to 
Portsmouth,  and  thenc«  to  Wolfeborough  and  N.  Conway,  connecting  at  the  latter 
point  with  trains  on  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R.  tor  the  Notch  and  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington 
(see  Route  1). 

The  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  has  a  branch  to  Alton  Bay,  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
whence  tourists  can  cross  the  take  by  steamer  to  Wolfeborough  (on  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision) or  Weirs  (on  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R  R.,  White-Mountains  Division). 

The  routes  from  Portland  are  alKo  available  to  travellers  mountainward  from  Bos- 
ton, Portland  being  easily  reached  either  by  the  Boston  «&  Maine  R.  R.,  and  its 
Eastern  Division,  or  the  comfortable  vessels  of  the  Portland  t5team  Packet  Com* 
pany. 

From  Portland. 

1.  The  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  passing  Sebago  Lake  and  N.  Conwiy,  and 
traversing  the  Notch  (see  Route  5). 

2.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  following  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley,  and 
passing  Bethel,  Gorham,  and  Groveton  (see  Route  6). 

Passengers  from  points  E.  of  Portland  can  either  take  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
routes  or  go  to  Boston  by  steamer,  and  take  one  of  the  routes  from  that  place. 

Passengers  from  Quebec  virit  the  mountains  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Pas- 
sengers from  Montreal  can  take  either  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  7)  or  the 
Southeastern-Counties  Railway  (Route  8),  in  the  latter  case  changing  cars  at  Wells 
River. 

Passengers  from  Niagara  Falls  and  the  West  can  use  either  of  the  routes  from 
Montreal  or  Albany,  or  pass  to  the  mountains  by  way  of  Boston. 
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Xn  Bound  Trips. 

The  railroads  that  pass  near  the  mountains  make  series  of  excursion- 
routes  every  summer,  with  reduced  rates  on  the  whole  circuit,  and  coupon- 
tickets  which  cover  the  entire  trip.  Some  of  them  publish  little  pamphlets 
containing  lists  of  these  routes  and  details  of  their  combinations,  witli  the 
prices  in  each  case;  and  these  lists  are  given  or  sent  gratis  on  application 
at  the  offices  of  their  general  paj>senger  agents.  Among  these  are  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  (5  State  St.,  Boston),  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg 
K.R.  (offices  on  Exchange  St.,  Portland),  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
(at  280  Washington  St.,  Boston). 

These  rates  are  from  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  excarsion-book  of  1885  ((•ent 
free  to  applicants),  and  are  here  giyen  that  the  tourist  may  gain  an  idea  of  the  ex* 
pease  of  the  Jonmej. 

1.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston  to  Wolfeboroogfa  and  f^tum,  9  5  (limited,  S  4>. 

2.  Boston  &  Maine  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  to  Portland  and  Gorham,  and 
stage  to  Glen  House,  86. 76. 

8.   Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad  to  Glen  Station,  and  stage  to  Glen  House,  S  6.76. 

4.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to  N.  Conway,  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  to 
Portland,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to  Bonton,  8  9.20. 

6.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  steamboat,  to  Centre  Harbor  and  return,  85^ 
(limited,  84). 

6.  Boston  &  Maine  Ridlroad,  Boston  to  Jefferson  and  return,  $  16. 

7.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston  to  Fabyans  and  return,  8 11- 

8.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston  to  Bethlehem  and  return,  813. 

9    Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston  to  Profile  House  and  return,  $  15. 

**  Summer  Saunterings  by  the  B.  &  L.''  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  about  150  pages 
issued  by  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  descriptive  of  its  mountain  and  lake  resorts, 
which  is  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  General  Passenger 
Agent  at  Boston.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations,  lists  of  tours  and 
hotels,  and  complete  through  time-tables.  From  its  great  number  of  tours  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  all  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Canada  we  select 
the  following : 

Boston  to  Montreal  and  return,  with  choice  of  all  routes 816  00 

**      **    Quebec  and  return,  with  choice  of  all  routes 18  00 

**     **    Summit  Mt.  Washington  and  return 17.00 

«*     "    Fabyans    and  return 11.00 

•«      ••    Bethlehem  ««      ** 11.60 

««     ««    Maplewood  "      »' 11.20 

•*     "    Jefferson      «      " ;    .    .    .      U.OO 

**     "    Profile  House  and  return,  all  rail,  or  via  No.  Woodstock,  and 

stage  one  way 13.60 

**     **    Lake  Memphremagog  and  return 12.00 

**     "    Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  return 6.30 

**     •*    Weirs,  Wolfiiborough,  or  Centre  Hflrbor  and  return 6.00 

"     "    Weirs,  Wolfeborough,  or  Centre  Harbor  and  return  (limited)  .    .        4.00 
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XTTT.  Hotels  and  Boarding-houses. 

The  White-Mountain  region  is  provided  with  numerous  large  and  first- 
class  hotels,  in  which  nearly  every  luxury  of  the  cities  may  be  found, 
together  with  cuisines  of  far-famed  excellence.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
Kiarsarge  House,  at  N.  Conway;  the  Crawford  House,  at  the  White- 
Mountain  Notch;  the  Fabyan  House,  on  tlie  Ammonoosuc  plain;  the 
Twill-Mountain  House,  in  Carroll;  the  Profile  House,  in  the  Francouia 
Notch ;  the  Pemigewasset  House,  at  Plymouth,  and  Wentworth  Hall,  at 
Jackson.  The  rates  of  board  are  $  4-4.50  a  day,  with  varying  reductions 
for  tourists  who  remain  for  some  weeks,  —  dependent  on  the  location  of 
rooms  and  the  number  occupying  them,  and  on  the  duration  of  the  sojourn. 
Large  reductions  in  the  price  of  permanent  board  are  made  in  June  and 
September,  before  the  opening  and  after  the  close  of  the  popular  season  of 
travel.  During  the  height  of  tlie  season  the  hotels  are  usually  crowded, 
and  transient  guests  are  sometimes  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  offices  or  par- 
lors. In  several  of  these  houses  the  waiters  are  students  of  Dartmouth 
and  Bates  Colleges,  or  3'oung  ladles  from  the  New-Hampshire  academies 
and  seminaries. 

Smaller  than  either  of  the  aforementioned  houses,  yet  in  many  respects 
of  a  high  grade  of  excellence,  are  the  following  hotels:  The  Intervale, 
McMillan,  and  Sunset  Pavilion,  in  and  near  N.  Conway;  the  Conway 
House,  at  Conway  Corner;  the  Plaisted  and  the  Waumbek,  at  Jefferson 
Hill;  the  Lancaster,  at  Lancaster;  the  Sinclair,  at  Bethlehem;  and  the 
Forest-Hills,  near  Franconia.  These  houses  cliarge  about  $  3  a  day,  and 
make  large  reduction  for  permanent  boarders.  They  are  well-conducted 
and  comfortable,  and,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  have  richly  provided 
tables. 

There  are  many  second-class  inns  among  the  outer  valleys,  whose  rates 
for  transients  vary  from  3 1*&0  to  $2.50  a  day,  and  their  accommodations 
are  subject  to  a  like  variation. 

The  villages  on  the  outer  borders  of  the  mountain-district  have  several 
comfortable  hotels,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Oxford  House, 
atFryeburg;  the  Bethel  and  "The  Elms,*'  at  Bethel;  the  Oak-Hill  and 
Thayer's,  at  Littleton ;  and  the  Sunset-Hill  House,  near  Sugar  Hill. 

Boavding-hotues  among  the  mountains  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and 
are  found  in  all  the  villages  and  out  on  the  roads  on  every  side.  They 
vary  from  the  large  and  commodious  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
near  the  favorite  resorts  down  to  the  story-and-a-half  farm-houses,  in 
whose  antiquated  chambers  small  families  can  take  shelter.  The  usual 
rates  in  the  better  houses  are  $  7  - 10  a  week,  and  in  the  farm-houses  $  5  -  7 
a  week.  Lists  of  these  houses  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are  Willey's  and  Seavey's,  at  N.  Conway;  the 
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groups  at  Kiarsarge  Village  and  Lower  Bartlett;  the  Eagle-Mountain,  at 
Jackson;  Lary*8,  at  Gorham;  Gates's,  in  Shelbnme;  ttie  Hillside,  at 
Lancaster;  the  Starr-King  and  Jeflerson-Hill  Houses,  at  Jefferson  Hill;  the 
Mt.- Adams  House,  in  Jeflferson;  Dodge's  and  Fiske's,  near  Whitefield; 
.Goodenow's,  at  Sugar  Hill;  the  Franconia  and  Lafayette  Houses,  in 
Franconia  township;  the  Bellevue,  Strawberry-Hill,  Mt.-Agassiz,  Pros- 
pect, and  others,  at  Bethlehem;  Parker*8,  in  Woodstock;  Greeley's,  at 
Waterville;  Merrill's  and  Foss's,  in  Thornton;  Chase's,  Mitchell's,  nnd 
Sanborn's,  in  Campton  township;  Blair's,  near  Plymouth.  All  the  Con- 
necticut-Valley towns  have  similar  houses.  The  number  of  farm-houses 
is  large  where  people  can  get  plain  fare  and  old-time  surroundings  in 
return  for  a  very  moderate  compensation. 

The  Mountain-top  Hotels,  The  Mt.-Washington  Summit-House  has 
probably  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  hotel  as  its  situation  and 
climate  allow.  It  is  a  large  and  firmly  built  house,  well  warmed,  but 
indifferently  ventilated;  and  sets  a  good  table.  The  hotel  on  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant (Maine)  is  in  many  respects  the  most  comfortable  of  the  summit- 
houses,  having  broad  verandas  and  neat  environs.  The  house  on  Mt. 
Kiarsarge  was  rebuilt  in  1884.  The  Mt.-Hayes  House  is  a  ruin;  and 
that  on  Mt.  Moriah  has  disappeared.  The  Tip-Top  House,  on  Moosilauke, 
is  fairly  kept,  and  has  many  visitors.  A  comfortable  house,  the  Hotel 
Prospect,  was  opened  in  1883  on  Mt.  Prospect,  near  Lancaster. 

The  Lahe-Country.  —  The  chief  hotels  near  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  the 
Senter  House,  at  Centre  Harbor,  and  the  Pavilion,  at  Wolfeborough,  both 
of  which  are  large  and  first-class  hotels,  pleasantly  situated  with  regard 
to  views  over  the  water.  The  Moulton  House,  at  Centre  Harbor,  and  the 
Glendon  House,  at  Wolfeborough,  are  smaller  summer  houses,  comfort- 
able and  pleasant,  and  charging  $3  a  day.  The  Laconia  Hotel  and  the 
Willard  House  are  at  Laconia,  near  Lake  Winnesquam.  The  Winnecoette 
and  Weirs,  at  Weirs  station  and  landing,  are  large  modem  hotels. 

Boarding-houses  are  scattered  plentifully  through  the  lake-country,  most 
of  them  being  at  Wolfeborough,  Centre  Harbor,  and  Sandwich.  Long 
Island  has  two  large  houses;  Meredith  has  two;  Moultonborough  and 
Tarn  worth  have  several;  and  the  Bay-View  HousCi  near  Laconia,  is  one  of 
the  best. 
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XIV.   The  Villages. 

N.  Conway  for  many  years  was  distinguished  as  the  summer-capital  of 
the  mountain-region.  Its  inhabitants  have  done  and  allowed  many  things 
which  have  deteriorated  from  its  attractiveness,  and  have  neglected  impor- 
tant improvements;  but  the  Saco  intervales,  though  mutilated,  are  still 
beautiful,  and  there  is  no  place  in  or  near  the  mountains  whence  so  many 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made.  The  hotel-accommodations  are  suffi- 
cient and  good,  and  the  railroad  communications  with  Boston,  Portland, 
and  the  Crawford  and  Fabyan  Houses  are  easy  and  frequent  Bethlehem 
also  has  large  accommodations  fur  summer-boarders,  but  its  environs  are 
comparatively  uninteresting.  Being  at  a  greater  altitude  than  N.  Conway, 
it  is  much  cooler,  a  marked  advantage  in  the  mouth  of  August.  Jef- 
ferson Hill  has  good  hotels,  and  is  steadily  rising  in  public  favor.  Its 
environs  are  of  some  attractiveness,  and  the  view  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
White  Mountains,  as  obtained  from  this  point,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  in  the  State.  Gorham  is  the  nearest  village  to 
Mt.  Washington,  and  there  are  many  interesting  places  in  the  vicinity ; 
but  its  peculiar  charm  as  a  quiet  mountain -hamlet  is  injured  by  the 
presence  there  of  the  repair-shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Bethel 
and  Fryeburg  are  rich  and  beautiful  villages  near  the  mountains,  in  West- 
em  Maine, — the  former  being  on  the  Androscoggin  and  the  latter  on*  the 
Saco.  Lancaster  and  Littleton  are  on  the  W.  slope,  and  are  prosperous 
and  pleasant  towns,  having  good  hotel-accommodatiocs  and  commanding 
broad  panoramic  views.  Newbury,  in  Vermont,  is  a  lovely  village,  tran- 
quil and  neat,  with  a  prospect  of  the  Franconia  and  Benton  Ranges;  and 
Warren,  if  it  had  better  accommodations  and  a  less  straggling  settlement, 
would  be  a  good  centre  for  many  profitable  excursions.  Campton  Village 
and  Plymouth  are  S.  of  the  Franconia  Range,  and  in  close  contiguity  with 
the  Waterville  mountains.  They  have  spacious  quarters  for  summer-vis- 
itors, and  are  rich  in  their  surroundings.  Meredith  and  Alton  Bay  being 
shut  off  on  long  arms  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Wolfeborough  and  Centre 
Harbor  are  the  best  points  for  a  sojourn  in  the  lake-country,  and  they  each 
have  good  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  Wolfeborough  is  on  the  railroad, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  (for  a  summer-loiterer)  of  being  a  brisk  man- 
ufacturing village;  while  Centre  Harbor  is  a  small  rural  hamlet  The 
former  looks  out  on  Wolfeborough  Bay;  the  latter  commands  a  view  down 
the  whole  lake. 

XV.  Expense. 

The  expense  of  a  sojourn  in  the  mountain-region  varies  widely  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  undertaken.  Tourists  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  first-class  hotels  and  frequently  use  carriages  and  guides  will  find 
S6-9  a  day  none  too  much  —  and  can  enjoy  nearly  every  metropolitan 
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luxury  for  that  price.  Those  who  establish  themselves  in  the  samxner 
boarding-houses  in  the  outer  valleys  may  reduce  their  expenses  to  $6r  10 
a  week,  and  be  sure  of  comfortable  and  substantial  living.  Pedestrians 
who  wish  to  reduce  their  daily  outlay  still  farther  must  carry  their  own 
provisions  and  encamp  at  night.  A  pedestrian  tour  in  which  the  smaller 
pubHc-houses  are  depended  on  for  food  and  lodging  will  cost  not  less  than 
$  15  a  week. 

XVL  Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Black  Flies  and  Mosquitoes,  —  The  traveller  among  the  deep  forests  and 
uninhabited  glens  is  apt  to  meet  terrible  and  pitiless  enemies  in  the  fonn 
of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes,  especially  during  May,  June,  and  July. 
They  come  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  unappeasable  hunger, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  away  for  a  moment,  and  their 
stings  are  so  sharp  and  empoisoned  as  to  wellnigh  madden  their  unfor- 
tunate victims.  Various  preparations  of  tar  and  oil,  and  other  ingredients, 
are  used  to  anoint  the  hands,  face,  and  neck,  to  keep  off  these  ferocious 
insects;,  but  their  feeling  and  odor  are  unpleasant,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
discomfort  to  march  through  a  warm  morning,  perspiring  freely,  and  with 
the  face  smeared  with  these  abcmiuable  compounds.  In  case  of  short 
halts,  protection  is  obtained  by  making  a  "  smudge,"  —  a  small  fire  on 
which  fresh  bark  or  green  boughs  are  placed.  The  copious  smoke  which 
arises  scatters  the  insects  and  keeps  them  away.  The  night-camps  are 
guarded  in  the  same  manner.  During  breezy  days  no  inconvenience  is 
experienced  from  this  source;  but  when  the  air  is  still,  the  flies  rise  in 
voracious  swarms,  sometimes  attacking  people  even  on  the  mountain-tops 
and  driving  them  down. 

Water,  —  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  is  one  of  the  worst  trials  in 
monntain-cllmbmg  in  this  region.  Heated  by  the  exercise  of  walking, 
freely  perspiring,  and  craving  frequent  draughts  of  cool  water,  yet,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  one  is  frequently  obliged  to  pass  many  hours 
without  such  refreshment.  As  hereinafter  shown,  there  are  several  moun- 
tains which  have  springs  near  their  summits;  and  water  may  be  found  in 
the  hollows  of  the  flat  rocks  almost  anywhere,  soon  after  a  rain-storm. 
When  tourists  are  about  to  ascend  a  mountain  where  no  water  can  be 
found,  each  of  them  should  carry  a  bottle  of  cold  tea,  to  be  drank  spar- 
ingly and  at  wide  intervals.  Strong  liquors  are  weakening  in  their  effects 
when  such  work  as  mountaineering  is  on  hand. 

Clothing.  — Visitors  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  other  high 
peaks  should  be  prepared  with  suitable  overcoats  and  shawls,  in  order  to 
meet  the  low  temperature  which  often  prevails  there.  Warm  clothing  is 
frequently  needed  as  a  change  by  visitors  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
at  Bethlehem,  Jefferson,  and  the  Profile  and  Glen  Houses. 
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ZVn.  Circnlar  Tonrs. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  the  well- known  tourist  and  excursion  agents,  with 
offices  at  261  Broadway,  New  York ;  197  Washington  Street,  Boston ;  and 
in  other  chief  cities,  issue  tickets  for  circular  tours  covering  the  main  lines 
of  travel  through  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  America.  These  tickets  are,  in  some  cases,  issued  at  re- 
duced rates,  and  are  convenient  in  many  ways.  The  tourist  can  by  means 
of  them  know  the  cost  of  any  proposed  tour,  beforehand,  and  avoid  re- 
purchasing tickets  for  each  stage  of  the  journey.  Programmes  of  the 
routes  covered  by  these  circular  tickets  can  be  had  on  application  at  the 
company's  offices. 

XVUl  Books. 

The  best  book  for  sojourners  in  this  region  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr 
King's  grand  and  poetic  book,  "  The  White  Hills  "  (illustrated). 

Samuel  Adams  Drake's  **The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains:  Their 
Legends  and  Scenery,"  richly  illustrated  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibsbn,  is  a 
recent  book,  of  great  merit. 

Younger  people  may  be  interested  in  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand's  "Tent  in  the 
Notch  "  and  the  "  Bark  Camp  on  Kiarsarge." 

Appalachian  the  quarterly  magazine  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Clob^ 
.'§  always  full  of  valuable  information  about  the  mountains. 


THE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Full  descriptions  of  the  cities  and  interesting  localities  along  the  lower 
portions  of  these  routes  are  given  in  Ticknor's  New  England:  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  in  Routes  37  and  31;  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  R.  R.  in  Routes  29  and  30;  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  in  Route  38; 
the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  in  Route  39;  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  in 
Route  40;  the  line  from  New  York,  by  Springfield  and  the  Connecticut 
Yulley,  in  Routes  21  and  24;  by  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  ChampUun 
in  Routes  52  and  53. 

llie  following  itineraries  are  intended  only  to  show  the  sequence  of  the 
stations  and  the  views  from  the  trains.  In  other  parts  of  the  book  are 
descriptions  of  the  villages  and  localities  on  and  near  the  several  lines 
where  they  approach  the  mountains.  These  may  be  found  by  reference  to 
the  index.  They  cover  the  stations  on  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  R.  R.  from  Ossipee  to  the  N.,  the  B<»ston  &  I»weII  (White-Mts. 
Division)  R.  R.  from  Laconia,  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  from 
Portland,  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  from  Paris  Hill  to  N.  Stratford,  the  Pas- 
Bumpsic  R.  £•  from  Orford  to  Wells  River. 


Minor  Routes. 


There  are  also  two  routes  which  are  sometimes  chosen,  leading  from 
Boston  to  the  mountains  by  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.  The  first  diverges  from 
tiie  latter  line  at  Concord  Junction,  and  runs  to  Nashua  by  the  Nashua, 
Acton  &  Boston  R.  R.,  and  thence  to  the  N.  by  Route  2.  The  second 
follows  the  Fitchburg  line  to  Fitchburg,  the  Cheshire  R.  R.  (by  Mt.  Monad- 
nock)  to  Bellows  Falls,  the  Central  Vermont  B.  R.  to  White-River  Junc- 
tion, the  Conn.  &  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.  to  Wells  River,  and  the  B.,  C 
&  M.  R.  R.  to  the  mountains. 

Another  route  is  by  the  lower  Montreal  route  to  Concord  and  White- 
River  Junction,  and  thence  by  the  Passumpsic  R.  R. 
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L  Boston  to  the  White  Konntaiiuk 

The  Eastern  Ditisiony  Boston  ^  Maine  Railroad, 

Stotlcms.— Boston  to  SomenriUe,  2  M. ;  Chelseik,  4;  Rerere,  6;  Lynn,  11; 
Swampscott,  12 :  Salem,  16  ;  BeTerIy,18;  N.  Beverly,  20;  Wenham  aud  Hamilton, 
22;  Ipswich,  27;  Rowley,  81;  Newburyport,  96;  Salisbury,  88;  Seabrook,  42; 
Hampton,  46;  N.  Hampton,  49;  Greenland,  51;  Portemouth,  66;  Kittery,.  57i ; 
Elliot,  63 ;  Conway  Junction,  67 ;  S.  Berwick,  69 ;  Salmon  Falls,  70 ;  Great  Falls, 
73 ;  Rochester,  79 ;  Hayes,  84 ;  S.  Milton,  85 ;  Milton,  87 ;  Union.  98 ;  Wolfeborongh 
Junction,  97;  (Wolfeborough,108; )  Wakefield,  99;  E.  Wakefield,  103;  N.  Wake- 
field, 106;  Owipee,  111 ;  Centre  Ossipee,  115 ;  W.  Ossipee,  121 ;  Madison.  125 ;  Con< 
way,  132 ;  N.  Conway,  137.    (Crawford  House,  164 ;  Fabyan  Hous$,  168.) 

This  is  the  quickest  route  ttom  Boston  to  the  mountains,  and  its  trains  reach  N. 
Conway  in  less  than  6  hrs.  Pullman  palace-cars  are  attached  to  the  trains,  in 
which  trareliers  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  parlor  for  a  small  additional  outlay. 
Throughout  the  first  section  of  the  route,  seats  on  the  r.  side  of  the  cars  are  preferable, 
since  they  giro  frequent  views  of  the  ocean,  and  the  best  prospects  of  the  coast-cities. 
When  approaching  the  mountains,  the  1.  side  of  the  cars  commands  panoramic  views 
of  the  Ossipee  and  Sandwich  Ranges,  and  of  Mt.  Chocoruaand  Moat  Mountain.  The 
lection  lying  between  Kittery  and  Ossipee  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  road. 

On  leaving  the  Eastern  station  in  Boston,  the  train  runs  ont  across  the 
Charles  River,  with  the  populous  heights  of  Charlestown  on  the  r.,  and 
the  factories  of  E.  Cambridge  on  the  I.  When  it  reaches  the  Somerville 
meadows,  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  seen  on  the  1. ;  and  soon 
afterward  the  Mystic  River  is  crossed.  Chelsea  is  then  traversed,  with  its 
churches  and  the  soldiers*  monument  on  the  r. ;  and  as  the  long  marshes  of 
Lynn  are  crossed  the  ocean  is  seen  on  the  r.,  with  the  high  promontory 
of  Nahant  and  the  nearer  hotels  on  Revere  Bench.  The  tourist  next  sees 
the  busiest  part  of  the  great  shoe-manufacturing  city  of  Lynn,  and  then 
speeds  away  by  the  summer-villas  of  Swampscott,  viewing  the  ocean  on 
the  r.,  to  the  ancient  maritime  city  of  Salem,  older  than  Boston,  and 
famous  for  the  witchcraft  horrors  of  1692,  and  other  interesting  episodes 
of  the  earlier  centuries. 

The  train  then  crosses  the  North  River,  with  an  island-studded  arm  of 
the  sea  on  the  r.,  and  passes  the  shoe-factories  of  Beverly  and  the  great 
ice-houses  of  Wenham  Lake,  near  the  camp-meeting  grounds.  The 
quaint  and  quiet  old  Puritan  hamlet  of  Ipswich  is  next  seen,  on  the  r., 
with  its  high  church-towers;  and  then  the  line  traverses  several  leagues 
of  moorlands  and  salt  meadows,  with  the  ocean-fronting  sand-hills  of 
Plum  Island  cutting  the  horizon  on  the  r.,  and  stops  again  at  the  ancient 
sea-city  of  Newburyport,  famous  for  its  pleasant  environs  and  antiquated 
houses,  its  multitudes  of  quaint  legends  and  reminiscences.  The  train  here 
crosses  the  broad  Merrimac  River  on  a  massive  and  costly  bridge,  whence 
the  city  is  finely  displayed  in  retrospective  views,  and  the  ocean  is  seen 
on  the  r.,  beyond  the  Plum-Island  lighthouses.  On  the  1.  is  the  swelling 
eminence  of  Po  Hill,  over  the  village  of  Amesbury,  where  dwelt  John 
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G.  Whittier,  the  poet  of  New  England.  Beyond  the  Seabrook  forests  the 
train  traverses  the  broad  Hampton  marshes,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  sea,  and  a  complete  picture  of  the  summer-hotels  on  Hampton  Beach 
and  Boar's  Head.  Stages  run  from  Hampton  station  to  Hampton  Beach, 
and  from  N.  Hampton  to  Rye  Beach.  Then  comes  Portsmouth,  another 
venerable  coast-city,  filled  with  quaint  traditions  and  antique  houses,  and 
tlie  centre  from  which  many  interesting  excursions  may  be  made,  —  to  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  (by  steamboat),  to  York  Beach,  New  Castle,  Straw's  Point, 
and  the  U.  S.  Navy- Yard  at  Kittery.  A  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the 
navy-yard  is  obtained  on  the  r.,  as  the  train  crosses  the  long  bridge  over 
tiie  Piscataqua  River. 

11  M.  beyond  Portsmouth  Ck)nway  Junction  is  reached,  where  the 
mountain  division  diverges  from  the  main  line. 

The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Salmon-Falls  River,  stopping  at  the 
prosperous  manufacturing  villages  of  Salmon  Falls  and  Great  Falls,  and 
at  Rochester  meets  the  Portland  &  Rochester,  Nashua  &  Rochester,  and 
Dover  &  Winnepesaukee  Railroads.  Boohester  {Dodge"  t  Hotel;  Mansion 
House)  is  a  pleasant  village  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Norway  Plains,  near  the  Cocheco  River.  It  manufactures  large  quantities 
of  woollen  goods  and  shoes  ;  and  has  5  churches  and  several  large  schools. 
It  was  granted  by  Massachusetts  in  1722,  and  incorporated  in  1792  ;  but 
until  the  Conquest  of  Canada  it  suffered  much  from  Indian  forays.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  pleasant,  and  the  village  attracts  numerous  sununer- 
visitors. 

MlUon  (the  Glendale  House)  has  several  small  boarding-houses,  and  is 
near  the  picturesque  Milton  Ponds,  on  which  summer-visitors  find  good 
boats.  Teneriffe  Mt.  is  2  M.  distant,  and  rises  600  ft.  above  the  ponds, 
affording  a  broad  and  beautiful  view.  Tlie  tmin  now  runs  N.  to  Union 
(Union  Hotel),  and  Wblfeborougk  Junction  (Sanborn  House),  whence  a 
short  branch^:t)ad  runs  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Occasional 
views  of  Copple-Crown  Mt  are  gained  on  the  1. ;  and  the  train  runs  N.  to 
Wakefield  (small  inn),  a  pleasant  village  near  the  highland-guarded  and 
historic  Lovell's  Pond,  —  and  E.  \^akefield,  which  is  near  the  Balch  and 
Pine-River  Ponds  and  the  beautiful  Lake  Newichawannock.  There  are 
several  boarding-houses  in  this  town,  and  200-800  summer  visitors  stay 
here  every  season,  attracted  by  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ponds.  The 
line  now  bends  to  the  N  W.,  and  passes  N.  Wakefield,  approaches  the 
high  hills  of  N.  Wolfeborough  on  the  1.,  and  traverses  the  uninteresting 
drift-plains  of  Ossipee.  Ossipee  Comer  (two  inns)  is  the  capital  of  Car- 
roll CJounty;  and  from  Ossipee  Centre  the  Green  and  Ossipee  Ranges  may 
be  visited.  Frequent  views  of  the  near  Ossipee  Range  are  now  gained  on 
the  I. ;  Green  Mountain  appears  on  the  r. ;  and  there  is  a  transient  glimpse 
of  Ossipee  Lake. 

Beyond  Centre  Ossipee  the  train  traverses  a  belt  of  second-growth  woods 
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as  far  as  the  niral  station  of  Bearcamp,  beyond  which  ft  crosses  the  Bear- 
camp  River.  The  wooded  hills  of  the  Ossipee  Range  now  roll  back  on 
the  1.  and  open  a  .fine  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  N.  W.  At 
W.  Ossipee  station  the  great  Tamworth  valley  opens  away  on  the  1., 
girded  by  tall  mountains  and  rugged  ridges.  As  the  train  passes  on, 
varj'ing  views  are  given  of  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  I.,  the  nearest 
mountain  being  the  superb  white  peak  of  Chocorna,  next  to  which  is 
the  low  and  ledgy  Paugus,  then  the  dark  and  pointed  Passaconaway, 
then  the  high  blanched  cliffs  of  Whiteface,  the  lofty  flat  top  of  Sandwich 
Dome,  and  the  crest  of  Mt.  Israel,  isolated  on  the  plain.  The  pyramidal 
Whittier  Peak  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  and  the  alpine 
heights  to  the  N.  gradually  fall  behind  each  other  as  the  train  advances. 

On  the  r.,  the  Green  Mountain  in  Efidngham  is  frequently  seen  while 
passing  N.  from  Ossipee  Comer,  and  a  glimpse  of  Kiarsarge  is  also  ob- 
tained far  in  advance.  Soon  after  leaving  W.  Ossipee,  Silver  Lake  is  seen 
close  at  hand,  and  its  white  sandy  beaches  are  followed  for  a  long  distance 
with  Gline  Mountain  beyond  and  Madison  Village  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
On  the  1.  are  the  great  E.  outworks  and  craggy  buttresses  of  Chocorua, 
and  the  view  soon  includes  the  sharp  S.  peak  of  Moat  Mountain,  in  ad- 
vance. The  country  about  the  railway  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  and 
second-growth  trees,  and  is  cheerless  in  character.  Just  before  reaching 
Conway  Comer,  Frost  Mountain  and  the  Bumt-Meadow  Mountains  in 
Brownfield  are  visible ;  and  as  the  train  slows  up  at  Conway,  a  glimpse 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  (in  Maine)  is  gained  on  the  r.  front  over  the  village. 
From  Conway  the  view  includes  Chocorua  on  the  1.,  separated  by  the 
Swift-River  Valley  from  the  long  flanks  of  Moat  Mountain,  near  at  hand, 
on  whose  r.  is  the  Mt.-Washington  range,  the  next  blue  peaks  being 
Wild-Cat  and  Carter  Dome,  between  which  is  the  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch. 
R.  of  these  is  the  lower  swell  of  Thorn  Mountain,  with  the  truncated  pyra- 
mid of  Double-Head  and  the  graceful  cone  of  Kiarsarge.  The  train  soon 
swings  around  to  the  N.  W.,  and  advances  between  the  Moat  Range  on  the 
L  and  the  Green  Hills  on  the  r.,  crossing  the  Saco  River  and  travers- 
ing the  renowned  intervales  of  that  stream.  After  running  for  several 
miles  over  these  rich  and  verdant  meadows,  the  boarding-houses  of  N. 
Conway  are  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges 
draw  near  on  the  1.  The  tower  of  the  Kiarsarge  House  rises  towards 
Mt.  Kiarsarge,  and  the  train  soon  runs  up  to  the  station  in  N.  Con- 
way. 

North  Conway,  see  Route  11. 
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2.  Boston  to  the  Franoonia  and  White  KouitaiiUL 

The  Booton  &  Lowell  R.  B.  and  ito  Whlte-Mountaios  DiylsioD,  and  the  Mt.-Waah- 
ingtoD  Branch  R.  R. 

Stations.  —  Boston  to  E.  Cambridge:  Milk  Row;  Pronpect  Hill;  Winter  Hill, 
2^M.;  Somerrille;  North  Somervilie ;  College  Hill,  4;  MeUford  Hillside;  W.  M«m1- 
ford  ;  Mystic  ;  Winchester,  8  ;  Woburn,  10  ;  Montrale  ;  Walnut  Hill ;  Wilmington, 
15  ;  B.  Billerica,  19 ;  N.  Billerica,  22 ;  Lowell,  26  ;  N.  Chelmsford,  29  ;  Tyngsbor- 
ough  and  Dunstable,  82 ;  Littie^s ;  Nashua  Junction  ;  Nashua,  40 ;  Thornton's 
Ferry,  46;  Merrimac,  47;  Keed^s  Feny,  49;  Gors  Falh,  63;  Manchester,  57; 
Amoskeag,  58;  Martin's  Ferry,  62;  Hookset,  66;  Snncook,  68;  Concord,  76; 
B.  Concord,  77  ;  N.  Concord,  82;  Canterbury.  84;  Northfleld,  88:  Tilton,  98;  E. 
TUton,  97  ;  Laconia,  102 ;  Lake  Village,  104 ;  Weirs,  108  ;  Meredith,  109 :  NewHamp- 
ton,  113;  Ashland,  117:  Bridgewater,  120 ;  Plymouth,  128 ;  Quincy,129;  Rumney, 
181;  W.  Rumney,  134;  Wentworth,  189;  Warren,  141;  Warren  Summit,  144;  E. 
IlaverhiU,  151 ;  HaverhiU  and  Newbury,  156 ;  N.  Hayerhill,  161 ;  WoodsvUle,  166 ; 
Wells  River;  Bath,  170;  Lisbon,  175;  N.  Lisbon,  180;  Littleton,  185;  Wingmoad, 
192;  Fabyan  House,  206;  Whitefield,  196;  Ballon,  200;  S.  Lancaster,  203;  Lan- 
caster, 207 ;  Northumberland  Falls,  213 ;  Groveton  Junction,  219. 

Passengers  leaving  Boston  at  8  a.  m.,  reach  Concord  at  10.35,  Weirs  at  11.60, 
Plymouth  at  12.85  p.  m.  (80  minutes  for  dinner),  Wells  River  at  2.40 ;  Lancaster  at 
4  35.  Bethlehem  at  3  50,  Fabyan  House  at  4.25 ;  Profile  House  at  5.  Passengers 
leaving  Boston  at  noon  reach  Plymouth  at  5  45  ;  and  there  are  other  trains  along 
this  route.  A  train  also  leaves  the  Boston  &  Maine  station,  in  Boston,  at  7.30  a  m., 
and  connects  with  this  line. 

This  line  follows  the  Merrimac  Valley  for  a  great  distance,  passing  through  the 
rich  manufacturing  cities  along  its  course.  It  then  gives  fine  views  over  the  waters 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  including  the  Ossipee  and  Belknap  Mountains  and  the 
Sandwich  Range.  The  meadows  of  Newbury,  the  glens  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and 
the  inner  valleys  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  then  traversed  in  succession.  Palace- 
cara  run  on  this  line. 

The  train  runs  out  from  the  stately  building  of  the  Boston  terminus,  and 
crosses  the  Charles  River,  with  Charlestown  on  the  r.,  then  traverses  the 
long  district  of  Somervilie,  by  several  suburban  stations,  and  at  College 
Hill  runs  by  Tufis  College^  on  the  I.  Beyond  Mystic  Pond  it  reaches 
Winchester,  and  passes  on  through  the  rural  stations  in  Woburn  and  Bil- 
lerica to  Lowell,  the  City  of  Spindles.  This  city  is  only  about  65  years 
old,  but  it  has  over  70  factories,  employing  27,000  operatives,  and  pro- 
ducing over  240,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually,  besides  immense 
quantities  of  woollen  goods,  carpeting,  shawls,  hosiery,  and  prints.  The 
main  water-power  is  derived  from  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  near  which  the 
Indians  formerly  had  a  populous  village. 

Seats  on  the  r.  are  now  preferable,  as  the  train  ascends  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Merrimac  River,  with  pleasant  views  over  its  broad  waters.  Beyond 
Tyngsborough  it  enters  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  soon  reaches 
Nashuai  a  busy  manufacturing  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the 
mapnfacture  of  cotton  goods,  locomotives  and  iron  goods,  locks,  and  many 
other  articles,  its  water-power  being  derived  from  falls  on  the  Nashua 
River.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  and  was  in  the  war- 
like border-town  of  Dunstable.  The  city  was  founded  in  1828,  on  a  sandy 
pine-plain.  A  branch  railroad  runs  N.  W.  to  the  hill-villages  of  Amherst, 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  Wilton,  which  are  frequented  by  summer-visitors. 
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The  line  now  follows  the  W.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  River  by  several 
rural  hamlets,  crosses  the  river  near  GoflPs  Falls,  and  reaches  the  city  of 
IKanchester  (40,000  inhabitants),  an  important  railroad  centre  and  mana> 
facturing  cit}',  near  the  Amoskeag  Falls.  One  company  alone  employs 
8,000  operatives;  and  the  chief  products  of  the  city  are  cotton  cloths, 
prints,  hosiery,  paper,  castings,  and  iron-wares,  locomotives,  and  steam 
fire-engines.  Manchester  has  14  churches,  2  daily  papers,  8  banks,  8  ho- 
tels, and  a  large  public  library.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1831,  on 
the  site  of  the  most  famous  Indian  fishing-ground  on  the  river;  and  it  is 
now  the  largest  city  in  New  Hampshire. 

Running  N.  by  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  the  twin  Uncanoonuc  Mountains  are 
seen  on  the  1. ;  and  the  train  reaches  Hooktet^  famous  for  its  great  brick- 
yard^and  granite-quarries.  The  Pinnacle  is  a  far-viewing  hill  on  the  W. 
side  rf  the  river.  7  M.  beyond  this  point  the  train  reaches  Concord  (^'a^Ze 
Hotel;  Phenix  B(mst\  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  handsome 
city  of  about  14,000  inhabitants,  with  11  churches,  2  daily  papers,  and  7 
banks.  The  famous  Concord  coaches  and  stages  are  made  here,  the  works 
employing  250  men ;  and  the  granite-quarries,  1  -  2  M.  from  the  city,  are 
worked  by  500  men,  and  turn  out  nearly  $800,000  worth  of  stone  annu- 
ally. 

Tisitors  will  be  interested  to  visit  the  State  House,  an  imposing  granite  boilding 
fronted  by  colonnades  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  from  which  may  be  seen  Mt 
Belknap,  the  TJncanoonucs,  Crotched  Mountain,  Mt.  Kearsarge,  and  (on  a  clear 
day)  Mt.  Moosilauke.  The  Doric  Hall  contains  the  battle-flags  of  the  State  laments 
in  the  Secession  War,  and  several  trophy-cannon.  The  Council,  Senate,  and  Repre- 
sentatives'  Halls  contain  many  portraits  of  eminent  New-Hampshire  men.  Tourists 
can  also  visit  the  library  and  museum  of  the  N.  H.  Historical  Society,  on  Main  Street, 
the  Birchdale  Springs,  and  the  granite-quarries.  Concord  occupies  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  Indian  town  of  Pennacook^  the  capital  of  the  great  confederation  over 
which  Passaconaway  bore  sway  (see  page  26). 


The  mountain-train  runs  out  to  the  N.,  and  soon  crosses  the  Merrimac, 
and  follows  near  its  E.  bank.  Canterbury  station  is  4  M.  from  a  large 
Shaker  village;  and  soon  after  passing  it  Mt.  Kearsarge  is  seen  on  the  1. 
The  town  of  Northfield  is  then  traversed,  and  the  train  crosses  the  Winne- 
pesaukee  River  to  TUton  (Dexter  House),  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
village,  and  the  seat  of  the  N.  H.  Conference  Seminary.  As  E.  Tilton  is 
approached  the  first  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range  is  gained  over  a  pond 
on  the  1.,  —  the  peaks  running  from  1.  to  r.  in  the  following  order,  —  Sand- 
wich Dome,  Tripyramitl,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  and  Ossi- 
pee.  The  Winnepesaukee  River  is  crossed  and  recrossed  several  times, 
and  its  general  course  is  followed  closely  by  Union  Bridge  and  along  the 
expansion  of  Saubornton  Bay.  The  train  then  comes  out  on  the  S.  shore 
of  Lake  Winnesquam,  which  is  skirted  for  miles,  passing  the  summer- 
resort  stations  of  the  Winnesquam  House  and  the  Bay- View  House.  Near 
the  latter  point  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the  route  is  gained  fhim  the  L 
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side  of  the  train,  looking  over  Lake  Winnesqaam,  and  including  Mts.  Moo»- 
ilauke,  Kinneo,  Cushman,  the  distant  serrated  ridge  of  Mts.  Lafayette  and 
Liberty,  Mt.  Tecumseb,  looming  over  the  Squam  Range,  and  the  black 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  on  the  r.  of  which  Whiteface,  Passaconaway, 
and  Paugus  are  seen. 

The  train  now  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  busy  town  of  Laeonia  ( WU- 
lard  Hotue)^  with  its  churches  and  factories  visible  on  either  side.  The 
round  summits  of  the  Belknap  range  are  seen  near  at  hand  on  the  r. ;  and 
ns  the  line  swings  around  the  shore  of  Round  Bay,  the  first  glimpse  of  Mt. 
Washington  Is  obtained,  low  down  on  the  horizon,  on  the  far  front. 

The  road  now  passes  through  LcUce  Fi^i^e  (Mt.-Belknap  House),  and 
crosses  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  for  the  last  time.  While  on  the 
bridge  the  Ossipee  Mountains  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  Chocorua  on  their 
N.  slope.  The  W.  shore  of  Long  Bay  is  now  followed  for  4-6  M.,  passing 
Sheep  and  Goat  Islands,  beyond  which  are  the  round  domes  of  Mt.  Be^ 
knap.  From  various  points  the  r.  side  of  the  train  gives  views  of  Mts. 
Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  the  superb  Ohocorua,  and  the  black  Ossipee 
Range.  Soon  after  crossing  Pickerel  Cove  a  belt  of  woods  is  traversed, 
and  the  train  reaches  Weirs,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Lake- 
Winnepesaukee  steamboats,  at  the  station.  From  this  point  a  broad  reach 
of  the  lake  is  seen,  with  several  islands;  over  which  is  the  dark  and  pro- 
longed Ossipee  Range,  flanked  on  the  1.  by  the  noble  alpine  peak  of  Cho- 
corua. The  lower  mass  of  Red  Hill  is  also  visible,  with  the  crests  of 
Paugus,  Passaconaway,  Whiteface,  Tripyramid,  and  Sandwich  Dome 
extending  to  the  1.  These  peaks  are  seen  for  a  long  time,  as  the  train 
advances;  and  Copple  Crown  soon  comes  into  view  on  the  r.  rear,  and 
Tecnmseh  on  the  r.  front,  over  the  narrow  waters  of  Northwest  Bay. 
The  pasture-crowned  Rollins  Hill  is  just  across  the  bay;  and  for  a  moment 
Lafayette  is  visible  on  the  r.  front. 

Heredith  (Elm  Houte)  is  now  reached,  the  village  being  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  on  the  r.  Then  Lake  Waukawan  appears  on  the  r.,  picturesquely 
placed  in  the  forest,  over  which  are  seen  the  peaks  of  Moosilauke,  Plym- 
outh Mountain,  Mt.  Prospect,  Sandwich  Dome,  the  sharp  apex  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  with  Whiteface  and  Passaconaway  on  the  r.,  the  nearer  ridge  of 
Red  Hill,  and  the  low  peaks  of  the  Ossipee  Range.  Another  island-strewn 
forest-pond  is  soon  passed,  over  which  appear  the  Squam  Range,  Sand- 
wich Dome,  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and  Red  Hill.  The 
Squam  River  is  crossed,  and  Ashland  village  is  seen  on  the  r.,  over  which 
are  Mt.  Prospect  and  the  peak  of  Osceola,  with  the  dark  mass  of  Sand- 
wich Dome.  The  line  soon  enters  the  fair  Pemigewasset  intervales,  near 
Plymouth,  and  views  the  flat  topped  Mt.  Prospect  on  the  r.,  Tecumseh 
farther  N.,  and  on  the  r.  front  the  high  sharp  peaks  of  Mts.  Lafayette  and 
Liberty,  with  Mt  Cannon  on  the  1.  and  the  pyramidal  apex  of  Mt.  Flume 
on  the  r.    The  train  now  reaches  Plymouth  {'*Pemigewauei  Housed  the 
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headquarters  of  sammer-tonrists  in  this  region  and  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  railroad  for  Campton  and  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 

Beyond  Plymouth  the  line  crosses  Baker  River  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Pemigewasset,  and  runs  nearly  W.  by  Quincy  Station,  beyond  which 
it  recrosses  the  river  and  passes  under  the  low  black  cliffs  of  Hawk  Moun- 
tain, with  Mt.  Stinson  on  the  r.  The  ^rugged  highlands  rise  on  the  r., 
and  the  hamlet  of  Rumney  is  soon  seen  beyond,  across  the  valley  and  at 
the  outlet  of  the  broad  Stinson  Valley,  which  has  Mt.  Stinson  on  the  r., 
the  Mt.-Carr  Range  on  the  1.,  and  the  bold  mountains  in  Ellsworth  at  the 
head.  Passing  the  hamlet  at  Rumney  station,  the  high  cliffs  of  Rattle- 
snake Mountain  are  seen  on  the  r.,  across  the  valley.  Running  N.  W. 
by  the  station  at  W.  Rumney,  with  the  Groton  hills  on  the  1.,  the  train 
soon  crosses  the  river  and  passes  along  its  E.  bank  to  Wentworlh^  a  pretty 
hamlet  on  the  1.,  with  a  great  white  church.  The  course  is  now  nearly  N., 
around  the  shaggy  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Carr  (on  the  r.),  and  follows  the  river 
to  Warren  {Langdon  Home),  a  long  and  straggling  village  among  the 
highlands.  The  road  thence  follows  the  Mikaseota  (Black-Brook)  Valley 
to  the  N.,  with  views  of  Mts.  Carr,  Watemomee,  Kinneo,  and  the  towei> 
ing  mass  of  Moosilauke  on  the  r.  Mts.  Mist  and  Webster's  Slide  are  on  the 
1.  as  the  train  ascends  to  Warren  Summit ^  the  water-shed  between  the 
Mcrrimac  and  Connecticut  Valleys,  tiy versing  an  almost  unbroken  forest 
over  which  the  S.  peak  of  Moosilauke  is  often  seen. 

Near  the  Summit  the  train  passes  through  a  rock-cutting  f  M.  long,  and 
in  some  places  60  ft.  deep.  This  cut  cost  $  150,000,  requiring  the  labor  of 
160  men  for  a  year  and  a  half  (1851-2).  On  the  r.  are  seen  the  S.  peak 
and  central  ridges  of  Moosilauke,  but  slightly  foreshortened  by  the  angle 
of  vision.  As  the  descent  toward  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  commenced 
the  fine  cliffs  of  OwPs  Head  are  seen  on  the  r.,  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
of  a  dark  purplish  color.  From  £.  Haverhill  a  good  view  is  gained  of 
Black  Mountain  and  Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  r.,  with  the  upper  ridge  and  hotel 
on  Moosilauke  visible  over  Blueberry  Mountain,  in  retrospect  These 
peaks  remain  in  sight  for  several  miles  as  the  train  descends  to  the  N.  W., 
along  the  alder-fringed  valley  of  the  Oliverian  Brook. 

At  Haverhill  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  reached,  and  the  line  turns  to 
the  N.,  giving  frequent  views  of  the  exquisite  meadows  of  Newbury^  with 
the  hamlet  of  that  name  beyond  the  river  and  under  Mt.  Pulaski.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sections  of  the  route,  the  grace  and  loveli- 
ness of  the  broad  intervales  and  winding  river  being  contrasted  with  the 
savage  aspect  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Passing  through  N.  Haverhill, 
the  new  village  of  Woodsvillt  is  soon  reached,  whence  the  Connecticut  is 
crossed  to  Wells  River,  the  junction  of  the  Connecticut  &  Passnmpsio 
Rivers  Railroad,  the  Montpelier  &  Wells-River  Railroad,  and  the  present 
route. 

The  train  recrosses  the  river,  with  Mt.  Gardner  on  the  1.,  and  commences 
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the  ascent  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  crossing  to  the  N.  bank  near  the- 
inflowing  of  the  Wild  Ammonoosuc.  The  nearer  hills  and  forests  shut 
out  the  mountain-views  for  many  miles.  Bath  is  a  quiet  old  hamlet  on 
the  S.  bank,  beyond  which  the  river  is  again  crossed,  and  the  village  of 
Lisbon  is  soon  seen  on  the  1.,  in  the  valley  below.  The  course  is  now  to 
the  N.  E.,  and  Littleton  ( Oak-Hill  House ;  Thayer's)  is  soon  reached, 
with  the  high  school  and  the  Oak-Hill  House  conspicuous  on  the  ridge 
bej'ond,  and  several  small  factories  by  the  river-side.  From  this  point 
stages  run  to  the  Franconia  Notch.  Beyond  Littleton  the  line  passes 
Scytheville  and  Alder-Brook  station,  and  soon  reaches  the  junction  at 
Wing  Boad.  The  peak  of  Mt.  Lafayette  is  visible  from  this  point,  and 
one  of  the  best  distant  views  of  the  Twin  Mountains  is  obtained  thence. 

The  ML  Washington  Branchy  see  Route  8. 

The  main  line  continues  to  the  N.  E.,  through  a  more  rugged  region,  and 
soon  reaches  Whitejieldj  whence  a  railroad  diverges  to  the  summer-resorts 
at  Jefferson  Hill;  there  also  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  diverges 
to  the  westward.  In  the  valley  below  are  the  immense  lumber-mills  of  the 
Brown  Lumber  Company.  The  course  of  John's  River  is  now  followed  as 
far  as  Dalton  station,  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  little  riverside  village  of 
the  same  name.  Rounding  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  and  running  over 
the  fair  intervales  of  the  Connecticut  River,  with  Lunenburg  Heights  on  the 
L,  the  train  soon  reaches  the  beautiful  village  of  Lancaster  (Lancaster 
House),  the  capital  of  Coos  County.  The  dark  ridges  of  the  Pilot  Range 
are  seen  on  the  r.,  as  the  train  runs  N.  E.  over  the  Connecticut  meadows, 
through  the  village  of  Northumberland ,  with  Cape  Horn  on  the  r.  and  the 
Guildhall  hills  on  the  I.  Glimpses  are  gained  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  in 
front,  and  the  end  of  the  line  is  soon  reached,  at  Groveton  Jnnctioni 
where  it  connects  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  7). 

3.  Boston  and  the  West  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Mt.  -  Washington  Branch  Railroad* 

Travellers  who  approach  the  mountains  on  the  W.  will  enter  the  remoter  defiles  by 
this  branch,  which  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  Wing  Road.  The  scenery  is  not  all 
that  might  be  wished  or  supposed,  from  the  proxunity  of  the  mountains,  because 
the  route  lies  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  is  often  enclosed  in  dense 
forests. 

Stations.  —Wells  River  to  Wing  Road,  27  M. ;  Bethlehem,  81 ;  Twin-Mountain 
House,  33  ;  White-Mountain  House,  40 ;  Fabyan  House,  41 ;  Base  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, 47. 

The  train  runs  S.  W.  from  Wing  Boad,  closely  following  the  course  of 
the  Ammonoosuc  River,  into  a  more  primitive  region.  Although  Bethle- 
hem is  but  1-2  M.  to  the  S.,  it  is  not  seen,  although  a  glimpse  of  Mt. 
Agassiz  is  obtained  on  the  r.,  as  Bethlehem  Hollow  is  approached ;  and 
•oon  afterwards  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Mts.  Lafayette  and  Garfield,  the 
3* 
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Twin  Monntains  and  Mt.  Hale.  From  BetUehem  Jvnetion  narrow^ 
gauge  railways  run  up  to  tlie  great  hotels  of  Maplewood  and  Bethlehem, 
and  in  to  the  Profile  House.  The  town  of  Carroll  is  now  entered,  and  a 
prospect  of  Lafayette,  Garfield,  and  the  immense  N.  Twin  Mountain  is 
gained  on  the  r.  The  Twin- Mountain  House  is  next  seen,  on  the  1.,  across 
the  river,  standing  out  in  bright  relief  against  the  dark  hillside.  Then  a 
portion  of  Mt.  Hale  comes  into  sight  on  the  r.,  with  the  lower  eminences 
of  the  Sugar  Loaves. 

The  winding  and  rapid  river  is  still  followed,  and  the  desecrated  Am- 
monoosnc  Falls  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  much  of  their  natural  beauty 
marred  by  the  intrusion  of  a  saw-mill.  Wider  plains  are  now  reached, 
with  the  dull  Mt.  Deception  on  the  1.  and  the  lower  foot-hills  of  the  Rose- 
brook  Range  on  the  r.  Near  the  White-Mountain  House  (on  the  1.), 
sudden  views  of  the  Presidential  Range  break  upon  the  sight;  and  the 
tourist  is  soon  before  the  Fabyan  House,  at  the  intersection  of  the  present 
route  with  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  (Route  5  )  Beyond  this 
point  the  train  advances  directly  toward  Mt.  Washington,  up  the  Am- 
monoosuc  Valley,  and  with  occasional  views  of  the  great  mountains  in 
advance.  About  J  M.  from  Marshfield  it  connects  with  the  celebrated  Mt.^ 
Washington  Railway.    (See  Route  92.) 

4.  Boston  to  the  Lake-Conntry  of  New  Eampsliire. 

The  Boston  4"  Maine  Raih*oad, 

Stations.— Boston  to  SomerviUe,  2  M.;  Edgeworth,  8:  Maiden,  5;  Oak  Grove, 
6;  Wyoming.  7;  Stonebam.S;  Gieenwood.O;  Wakefield,  10;  Readkig,  12;  Beading 
Highlands,  13 ;  Wihnington,  16 ;  Wilmiugton  Junction,  18;  Ballardvale,  21 ;  An- 
iloTerJ:8;  8.  Lawrence,  26;  N.  AndoTer,2iS;  Bradford, S^;  UaTerhill,  88i ;  Atkin- 
son, 87;  Plaistow,  88;  Newton  Junction,  41;  £.  Kingston,  45;  Exeter,  60;  8. 
Newmarket, 64;  Newmarket  Junction, 66;  Newmarket,  D<  ;  Durham, 62;  Madbur}', 
64;  Dover,  68;  Pickering's,  74 ;  Gonic,  76;  Bochestcr.  78;  Place's,  82;  Farming- 
ton,  86 ;  Davis,  90 ;  New  Durham,  92 ;  Alton,  96 ;  Alton  Bay,  96. 

The  train  runs  out  from  the  Boston  station  across  the  Charles  River, 
between  Charlestown  and  E.  Cambridge,  and  then  passes  through  Somer- 
ville,  near  the  track  of  the  Eastern  Division.  After  crossing  the  broad 
Mystic  River,  it  traverses  Medford  and  approaches  the  curving  hills  of 
Maiden.  The  suburban  stations  of  Wyoming,  Melrose,  and  Stoneham  are 
passed  rapidly,  and  beyond  Crystal  Lake  (I  side)  the  large  and  prosperous 
village  of  Wakefield  is  entered.  Lake  Quanapowitt  is  next  seen  (on  the 
r.),  and  the  line  traverses  the  towns  of  Reading  and  Wilmington,  where 
it  intersects  the  Salem  &  Lowell  Railroad.  Andover  is  a  pleasant  old 
Puritan  village,  amid  pretty  rural  scenery',  and  is  famous  as  the  seat  of 
the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  founded  in  1808,  and 
has  educated  over  2,600  ministers.  There  are  several  other  educational 
institutions  at  this  place.    The  train  then  reaches  the  Merrimac  River, 

*d  passes  Lawrenoe,  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  the  manufacturing 
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cities  of  New  England.  It  has  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  with  18  churches, 
2  daily  papers,  a  fine  city  hall,  and  a  large  and  imposing  Catholic  church. 
Lawrence  was  founded  in  1844,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths  and  other  goods. 

The  train  now  follows  the  r.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  to  Bradford,  where 
it  crosses  to  Haverhill^  a  pleasant  city  of  Essex  North,  18  M.  from  the 
sea.  It  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes.  Beyond  this  point  the  line  enters  New  Hampshire, 
passing  through  the  rural  towns  of  Rockingham  Ck)unty  to  Exeter^  an  an- 
cient village  in  which  is  located  Phillips  Academy,  the  Eton  of  New  Eng- 
land. Traversing  agricultural  Newmarket  (where  the  Concord  &  Ports- 
mouth Railroad  is  crossed),  hay-producing  Durham,  and  level  Madbury, 
the  train  reaches  the  busy  little  manufacturing  city  of  Do^er,  on  the  Co- 
checo  River.  This  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  New  Hampshire,  dating  from 
1623 ;  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fierce  Indian  attack  in  1689. 

The  branch  line  to  the  lake  runs  N.  W.  from  Dover  up  the  Cocheco 
Valley,  intersecting  several  other  railroads  at  Rochester  (see  Route  1).  It 
then  traverses  the  town  of  Farmington,  in  which  Henry  Wilson  was  bom 
!n  1812 ;  and  on  the  1.  the  Strafford  Blue  Hills  are  visible.  It  crosses  New 
Durham,  with  glimpses  of  Copple  Crown  on  the  r.,  and  running  by  the 
hamlet  of  Alton,  soon  reaches  the  terminus  at  Alton  Bay,  where  the 
steamboat  ML  WatkingUm  is  in  waiting  to  carry  passengers  out  over  Lake 
Wlnnepesaukee. 

5.    Forflaiid  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Portland  ^  Ogderuburg  Railroad, 

StaUona.  —  Portland  to  Westbrook,  5  M. ;  S.  ^ndham,  11 ;  White  Rock,  \Zk : 
Sebago  Lake,  1<H  ;  Steep  Falls,  24^ ;  Baldvdn,  32 ;  W.  Baldwin,  881 ;  Hiram  Bridge, 
86i;  Brownfleld,  43;  Fryeburg,  49;  Conway  Centre,  66:  N.  Conway,  W ;  Inter- 
vale, 62;  aien  Station,  66;  Upper  Bartlett,  72;  Bemis,  78;  Crawford  House,  87; 
Fabyan  House,  91. 

The  Portland  h  Ogdensburg  Railroad  Is  now  nearly  completed  throughout  Its 
whole  extent,  and  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  the  chief  thorough&res  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  credit  of  the  city  of  Portland  has  been  largely  pledged  to 
aid  in  its  construction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  form  a  great  freight-line  for  We^t- 
era  grain,  which  will  be  shipped  at  Portland.  The  broad  lumber-districts  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  are  also  to  be  opened  by  this  route,  and  the  rich  fiirming  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  Vermont.  The  western  termini  will  be  at  Montreal  and  Og- 
densburg. The  section  between  Fryeburg  and  the  Fabyan  House  is  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  engineering,  and  leads  through  some  of  the  most  imposing  mountain- 
scenery  in  the  Atlantic  States.  No  other  railroad  in  this  region  traverses  such  wild 
gorges,  or  looks  out  on  such  majestic  peaks,  cloee  at  hand  The  mountain-section 
may  also  be  visited  by  passengers  from  the  connecting  trains. 

After  passing  N.  Conway,  seats  on  the  r.  of  the  cam  should 
be  secured,  as  the  finest  views  are  a£forded  on  that  side.  Observation-cars  are  run 
on  this  section.  They  are  open  all  along  the  sides,  and  a£ford  unobstructed  pros- 
pects ;  but  are  sometimes  rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  cinders  blown  back  Arom 
the  locomotive. 

Sebago  )  ake,  the  Mt.-Pleasant  r^on,  Fryeburg,  and  the  mountain-views  from. 
PorUand  Md  Gorham  axe  described  in  the  division  of  this  book  relating  to  Western 
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On  leaving  Portland  the  train  winds  around  under  Bramhall  Hill,  and 
enters  Wesibrook,  a  populous  and  diversified  town  of  4,000  inhabitants, 
included  in  several  large  villages  where  there  are  manufactories  of  cotton 
cloth,  paper,  twine,  wire,  and  iron  goods.  Great  quantities  of  canned  goods 
are  prepared  here;  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town 
amounts  to  $  3,500,000  a  j'ear.  The  line  thence  ascends  the  Presumpscot 
Valley  to  8.  Windham^  in  an  ancient  border-town,  and  near  the  Mallison 
Falls.  The  Oriental  Powder  Works  are  located  at  this  point.  From  White- 
Rock  station  stages  connect  for  the  hamlet  of  N.  Windham.  The  train . 
runs  across  the  upper  part  of  the  picturesque  town  of  Gorham^  and  soon 
afterwards  emerges  from  a  deep  cutting  on  the  shore  of  Sebago  Lake, 
which  is  followed  for  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  outspread  waters 
stretching  away  on  the  r.    (See  pages  400-401.) 

After  leaving  the  lake  the  train  runs  N.  W.  through  a  thinly  settled 
region,  and  reaches  SUep  Falls^  where  it  meets  the  Saco  River,  hence- 
forward its  constant  companion  for  many  leagues.  On  the  1.  are  the  hills 
of  Limington;  and  the  forests  of  the  town  of  Baldwin  are  now  traversed 
to  the  N.  W.  From  Bridgton  Junction  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  to 
Bridgton  (see  page  404).  Between  W.  Baldwin  and  Hiram  Bridge  is 
a  picturesque  portion  of  the  line,  lying  along  the  Saco  River,  and 
giving  views,  on  the  1.,  of  the  old  Wadsworth  homestead,  and  the 
white-foaming  Great  Falls  of  the  Saco.  Passing  Hiram  Bridge  (Mt.- 
Cutler  House),  the  village  of  that  name  is  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  train 
sweeps  around  the  base  of  Mt.  Cutler.  Occasional  glimpses  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  are  gained  on  the  r.,  far  away,  as  the  old  pine-plains  of  Hiram 
are  traversed  and  the  line  enters  Brownfield.  The  village  of  Brownjidd  is 
about  1^  M.  from  its  station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stage  ;  and 
stages  also  run  N.  to  Denmark  and  Bridgton.  Near  this  station  the  Burnt- 
Meadow  and  Frost  Mountains  are  seen  on  the  1.,  not  far  from  the  track. 
The  town  of  Fryehurg  is  now  entered,  and  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  that  name  is  seen  on  the  r.  from  the  station.  Stages  run  thence  to 
Lovell,  Stow,  and  Chatham. 

Beyond  Fryeburg  the  train  enters  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
frequent  views  over  the  Saco  meadows  are  afforded.  The  noblest  forms 
of  the  eastern  mountains  are  now  visible,  as  the  long  curves  turn  the  view- 
line  in  various  directions.  On  the  r..  front  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Mt.  Gemini,  and  on  the  1.  by  the  Green 
Hills  of  Conway.  On  the  1.  is  the  lofty  blanched  crest  of  Chocorua;  and 
the  ledge-lined  slopes  of  Moat  Mountain  are  approached  rapidly.  The 
rural  station  of  Conway  Centre  is  soon  passed,  and  the  train  swings 
around  the  bases  of  the  Green  Hills,  traverses  a  belt  of  woods,  crosses 
the  ravine  of  Artists'  Brook  on  a  high  trestle,  and  stops  at  the  station  in 
N.  Conway. 

"^onway,  see  Route  11. 
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On  leaving  the  station  at  N.  Conway  a  good  view  of  Mt.  Washington 
and  the  connected  ranges  is  obtained  on  the  1.  front,  and  beyond  the  vil- 
lage the  famous  Ledges  are  seen.  The  train  traverses  a  high-arched  pine 
forest;  meets  the  Eastern- Railroad  extension  on  the  I.,  and  reaches  the 
Intervale  station,  where  the  great  Intervale  Hoase  is  seen  on  the  1.  The 
White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges  are  across  the  meadows  on  the  1.,  N. 
of  and  near  which  is  the  ravine  of  Diana's  Bath,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Mt.  Attitash  and  the  long  spur  of  Humphrey's  Ledge.  On  the  r.  is  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  nearly  hidden  by  the  heights  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  The  line  now 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  narrowing  but  still  beautiful  meadows,  with 
the  Saco  River  on  the  1.,  bordered  by  lines  of  trees.  The  lonely  churoh 
in  Lower  Bartlett  is  seen  on  the  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  high  truncated 
cone  of  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  a  small  white 
segment  of  Baldface.  After  passing  Humphrey's  Ledge,  Iron  Moun- 
tain is  on  the  1.  front,  supported  by  the  range  on  the  N.  of  the  river. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  East  Branch,  the  Saco  River  is  seen  on  the 
1.,  and  Mts.  Stanton  and  Langdon  come  into  view,  while  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  is  given  of  Mts.  Haystack  and  Tremont,  near  the  head  of 
the  valley. 

At  Olen  Station,  carriages  are  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  to  Jack- 
son, and  the  Glen-House  stages  meet  some  of  the  trains.  At  this  point 
the  view  includes  Iron  Mountain  on  the  r.  front,  hiding  Mt.  Washington, 
and  the  blue  heights  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat  and  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.,  separated 
by  the  remarkable  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch.  Still  farther  to  the  r.  are  the 
wooded  knolls  on  the  Thorn-Mountain  range.  Just  beyond  Glen  Station, 
the  line  crosses  the  Ellis  River,  with  a  noble  view  of  the  Carter  Notch 
from  the  bridge.  Pleasant  open  glens  are  now  traversed,  with  fine  retro- 
spects of  Kiarsarge  on  the  1.  rear,  and  the  high  slopes  of  Iron  Mountain 
ascend  on  the  r.  The  Saco  River  is  next  crossed,  with  Mt.  Haystack 
ahead  on  the  r. ;  and  then,  on  the  W.  of  Iron  Mountain,  up  the  Rocky- 
Branch  ravine  to  the  r.,  the  long  and  lofty  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution  is 
seen,  with  the  Giant's  Stairs  falling  upon  its  r.  verge. 

The  Saco  is  near  at  hand  on  the  r.,  over  and  beyond  which  are  the 
imposing  dark  cliffs  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  close  at  hand  and  long 
visible.  Fields  and  farms  are  passed  on  the  n,  but  the  valley  narrows 
perceptibly,  and  the  mountains  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  lowlands. 
Towards  the  front  views  are  given  of  the  conical  peak  of  Haystack,  the 
wavy  crests  of  Tremont,  and  the  majestic  dark  summit  of  Mt.  Carrigain. 
Bear  Mountain  is  approached  on  the  1.,  —  a  long  and  chaotic  ridge  cov- 
ered with  woods,  on  whose  1.  is  the  level  plateau-top  of  Table  Mountain. 
Glimpses  of  the  high  overhanging  peak  of  Mt.  Crawford  are  obtained  on 
the  r.  front,  beyond  the  ravines  of  Razor  Brook.  As  the  train  draws  up 
at  Upper^BartUU  station,  the  ledgy  flanks  of  Mt.  Langdon  are  seen  on 
tha  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  conical  crest  of  Mt.  Parker,  over  Creorge's 
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hotel.  On  the  1.  are  Table,  Bear,  and  the  forest-boond  Haystack;  and 
Mt.  Carrigain  may  be  seen  from  the  outer  platform  of  the  station,  looming 
over  the  great  Pemigewasset  Forest.  Partial  views  of  Tremont  are  gamed 
on  the  1.,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  wilderness-peaks  on  the  W.  is  obtained  as 
the  train  crosses  Sawyer's  River. 

As  the  line  bends  from  W.  to  N.  and  advances  toward  the  narrowing 
Notch,  it  slowly  ascends  the  ridges  on  the  W.,  keeping  so  near  their  sides 
that  the  view  in  that  direction  is  limited.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the 
prospect  on  the  r.,  which  affords  an  ever-changing  panorama  of  stately 
peaks,  rising  from  the  narrow  forests  below  in  thronging  lines.  At  first 
the  positive  cliffs  of  Hart's  Ledge  loom  up  on  the  r.  and  ai-e  slowly  rounded 
in  a  great  outer  curve.  Then  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Mt.  Hope  is  se«Q, 
and  next  come  the  reddish  ledges  of  Mt  Crawford.  As  the  train  crosses 
Nancy's  Brook,  the  deep  flume  which  the  water  has  cut  in  the  obdurate 
rock  should  be  noticed,  and  the  foaming  falls  of  the  stream.  While  slow- 
ing in  to  Bemis  Station^  the  old  Mt.-Crawford  House  is  seen  on  the  r., 
over  which  is  the  majestic  elevation  of  Mt.  Crawford,  robed  in  forests  and 
cut  into  by  a  deep  ravine. 

The  train  is  now  on  an  upward  grade  of  116  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  ad- 
vances along  the  faces  of  rugged  cliffs.  Above  Bemis  Station  the  bed  of 
Davis  Brook  is  crossed ;  and  across  the  valley,  on  the  r.,  the  bold  terraces 
of  the  Giant's  Stairs  are  seen,  up  the  ravine  of  Sleeper's  Brook.  Glimpses 
of  Frankenstein  Cliff  are  obtained  in  advance,  and  the  line  crosses  Bemis 
Brook,  which  comes  down  foaming  from  the  forest-hidden  Arethusa  Falls. 
Fine  views  of  the  plateau-summit  of  Mt.  Resolution  are  obtained  on  the  r., 
below  the  Giant's  Stairs;  and  the  line  is  now  on  a  high  grade,  far  above 
the  forests  in  the  Saco  Valley.  Mt.  Crawford  shows  finely  on  the  r.  The 
train  next  traverses  rock-cuttings  and  emerges  in  front  of  the  imposing 
walls  of  Frankenstein  Cliff,  one  of  the  loftiest  precipices  in  the  mountain- 
district  The  deep  ravine  S.  of  the  Cliff  is  crossed  on  an  iron  trestle- 
bridge,  80  ft.  high  and  500  ft.  long.  Passengers  should  lean  over  the  sides 
of  the  cars  and  mark  the  apparent  slenderness  and  the  rare  gracefulness 
of  the  lofty  iron  piers  which  support  the  trestle.  From  near  this  point  a 
good  view  of  Mt.  Washington  is  obtained  on"  the  r.,  up  tlie  long  ravine  of 
the  Mt.-Washington  River.  Crossing  the  gorge  of  the  brook  that  flows 
from  the  Ripley  Falls,  the  line  winds  around  the  mountam  at  a  high  ele- 
vation with  rock-walls  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.,  far  below,  the  unbroken 
forest,  overlooked  by  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge. 

A  noble  retrospect  of  Mt.  Crawford  is  next  enjoyed,  and  on  the  r.  front 
is  the  ledgy  crest  of  Mt  Jackson,  on  the  1.  of  the  Mt.- Washington-River 
Ravine,  and  separated  from  Mt.  Webster  on  the  1.  by  a  short,  deep  gorge. 
Swinging  around  the  upper  slope  of  a  long  rocky  ridge,  the  train  comes  in 
sight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  with  the  white  Willey  House  860  ft. 
bek>w  on  the  r.,  while  in  front  is  the  superb  alpuie  peak  of  Mt.  Willey, 
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rising;  sharply  from  the  great  plateau  of  Pemlgewasset  and  covered  with 
light-colored  ledges. 

In  precise  language,  the  White-Mountain  Notch  is  the  chasm  extending 
from  the  Willey  House  to  the  Gate,  a  distance  of  about  8  M.  As  this  sec- 
tion is  entered,  the  immense  purple  cliffs  of  Mt.  Willard  are  seen  in  front, 
striped  with  lines  of  fracture  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  clinging 
trees.  On  the  r.  is  the  sharp  slope  of  Mt.  Webster,  denuded  of  trees  by 
the  procession  of  avalanches,  and  banded  by  the  long  lines  of  slides, 
wherein  red  and  yellow  are  the  chief  colors.  These  vivid  stripes  start 
from  the  very  crest  of  the  long  summit-ridge,  and  extend  down  into  the 
forests  that  enclose  the  Saco.  As  the  Brook  Kedron  is  crossed,  a  pretty 
cascade  is  seen  on  the  1. ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  glimpse  of  Mt.  Deception 
is  gained  in  advance,  through  the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  while  Mt.  Crawford 
rises  in  retrospect.  The  black  forests  of  Mt.  Clintou  now  emerge  from 
behind  Mt.  Webster;  and  on  the  upper  slope  of  the  latter  are  seen  the  long 
lines  of  white  light  that  mark  the  courses  of  the  Silver  Cascade  and  the 
Flume  Cascade,  sweeping  down  through  the  trees  and  over  a  mile  of 
highly  inclined  ledges.  These  bright  columns  of  falling  water  remain 
long  in  sight,  and  are  especially  beautiful  soon  after  a  heavy  rain-storm. 

As  the  train  bends  to  the  r.  towards  and  around  Mt.  Willard,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  upper  Saco  Valley  is  opened  to  view,  stretching  away  to  the 
S.  for  leagues  and  finally  closed  by  the  dark  mountains  of  Albany.  After 
crossing  the  gorge  of  the  Willey  Brook  (on  a  trestle  80  ft.  high),  the  retro- 
spective view  continues  to  open  on  the  r.,  including  miles  of  the  track, 
the  southerly  ranges,  the  edge  of  the  broad  Pemigewasset  plateau,  and  the 
E.  peaks  of  the  Nancy  Range.  The  most  impressive  feature  of  this  pros- 
pect is  the  vast  concavity  of  the  Saco  Valley  below,  with  its  carpet  of 
tree-tops  and  the  narrow  stripes  of  road  and  river  banding  its  centre  in 
sinuous  lines.  Just  beyond  a  section-house  on  the  Mt.-Willard  slope,  a 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Hitchcock  Fmme,  far  up  on  the  mountain,  on 
the  I.  The  Silver  and  Flume  Cascades  are  approached  on  the  r.,  and  far 
below  the  dark  waters  of  Dismal  Pool  are  seen.  The  train  now  swings 
rapidly  around  Mt.  Willard,  and  soon  passes  through  the  new  Gate  of  the 
Notch  which  the  railroad  has  made  for  itself,  leaving  the  old  and  naturally 
formed  Gate  of  the  carriage-road  and  river  on  the  r.  The  two  Gates  are 
separated  by  a  massive  pier  of  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
place. 

The  train  passes  the  pond  which  is  the  source  of  the  Saco  River,  and 
soon  stops  at  the  station  in  front  of  the  Crawford  House  (see  Route  60),  the 
&mous  old  hotel  being  visible  on  the  r.  front.  From  this  point  the  train 
runs  on  a  down  grade  of  80  ft.  to  the  mile  to  the  Fabyan  House,  4  M.  dis- 
tant, through  a  region  that  is  now  in  the  rough  stages  of  new  settlement 
Much  of  the  way  is  in  tlie  woods,  down  the  bed  of  a  prehistoric  lake. 
Occasional  views  of  the  higher  mountains  are  gained  during  the  latter 
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portion  of  the  route,  from  the  r.  side  of  the  train,  Mts.  Pleasant  and  Wasli- 
ington  being  the  most  conspicuous.    The  line  lies  near  the  course  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Kiver;  and  the  Deception  and  Dartmouth 
Ranges  are  seen  in  advance. 
The  Fabyan  House,  see  Route  64. 

6.  Portland  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Stations.  — Portland  to  Falmouth,  5  M  ;  Cumberland,  9;  Yarmouth,  11;  Yar- 
mouth Junction,  12;  Pownal,  18;  New  Gloucester,  22;  DanVille  Junction,  27; 
Mechanic  Falls,  86;  Oxford,  41;  S.  Paris,  47;  W.  Paris,  55;  Locke's  Mills,  65; 
Bethel,  70 ;  W.  Bethel ;  Gilead,  80 ;  Shelbume,  86 ;  Gorham,  91. 

This  route  runs  near  the  bafes  of  the  main  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  the  valleys  on  the  N.    Its  trains  are  provided  with  parlor-cars. 

The  train  leaves  the  station  in  Portland,  runs  around  the  base  of  Mun- 
ijoy  Hill,  and  crosses  Back  Cove  on  a  long  bridge,  with  the  islands  of 
Casco  Bay  on  the  r.  The  town  of  Westbrook  is  then  traversed,  and  at  3 
M.  from  Portland  the  train  crosses  the  Presumpscot  River  on  a  bridge  300 
ft.  long,  and  then  passes  in  succession  through  the  maritime  towns  of  Fal- 
mouth, Cumberland,  and  Yarmouth,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  Casco 
Bay  on  the  r.  Leaving  the  coast,  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  and  intersects 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad  at  Yarmouth  Junction,  entering  the  agricul- 
tural towns  of  N.  Yarmouth  and  New  Gloucester.  The  village  of  Neto 
Gloucester  may  be  seen  on  the  hill  about  1  M.  W.  of  the  station,  in  a 
beautifully  diversified  and  carefully  cultivated  country'.  Six  M.  bej-ond 
is  Dandlle  Junction^  where  the  Lewiston  Division  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  diverges  to  the  N.  E.  The  Grand  Trunk  line  turns  toward  the 
N.  W.  and  passes  the  obscure  stations  of  Hotel  Road  and  Empire  Road. 
Mechanic  Falls  is  a  busy  little  manufacturing  village,  whence  a  short  local 
railroad  runs  N.  to  Buckfield,  13  M.  distant.  The  train  now  ascends  the 
pretty  valley  of  the  Little  Androscoggin  River,  by  the  lumber-station  at 
Oxford,  and  enters  Paris,  the  village  of  S.  Paris  being  just  ^.  of  the 
station.  The  long  levels  of  the  Casco-Bay  towns  have  now  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rolling  and  ridgy  country,  dotted  with  bold  hills  and  pre- 
monitory of  the  approaching  mountain-scenery.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
station  the  beautiful  highland  hamlet  of  Pains  Hill  is  seen,  oflf  on  the  hilh 
to  the  r.,  and  the  train  passes  the  station  of  Snow's  Falls.  Three  M.  beyond 
N.  Paris  the  line  strikes  an  ascending  grade  of  60  ft.  to  the  mile,  on  which 
it  climbs  for  4  M ,  through  the  shaggy  wilds  of  Greenwood.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  grade,  front  oblique  views  are  gained  of  the  noble  peaks  of 
Sunday-River  White  Cap  and  Goose  Eye,  and  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
At  the  station  of  Bryant's  Pond  the  train  is  700  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
line  runs  along  the  E.  side  of  the  pond,  viewing  its  fine  highlands  and  the 
"•  ng  flanks  of  Mt.  Christopher,  and  soon  afterwards  enters  the  glens  of  the 
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Alder  Stream,  passing  along  the  N.  E  shore  of  South  Pond,  near  Lookers 

Mills.     After  a  long  descent  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  the 

train  emerges  in  the  rich  Androscoggin  Valley,  at  Bethel.    The  Idyllic 

village  of  Bethel  is  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.,  several  miles  distant,  are  the 

peaks  of  Speckled  Mountain  and  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap. 

From  Bethel  the  course  is  nearly  W.,  and  for  many  leagues  traverses  a 

region  of  remarkable  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  where  the  rich  meadows 

and  the  gracefully  winding  stream  of  the  Androscoggin  make  constant 

contrast  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  close-bordering  mountains.    As 

the  fertile  intervales  of  Bethel  are  traversed,  Locke  Mountain  is  seen  on 

the  r.,  across  the  sinuous  river,  and  on  the  1.  are  the  ledges  of  Sparrow- 

Hawk  Mountain.    Just  beyond  the  station  of  W,  Bethel  the  line  crosses 

Pleasant  River,  and  soon  afterwards  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Moriah  is  aiforded, 

up  the  valley,  with  the  peaks  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  peering  over  its 

long  ridge.    Similar  glimpses  are  often  gained  now,  on  the  front  oblique, 

as  the  train  rushes  through  the  Arcadian  glens  of  Gilead.    Five  M.  beyond 

W.  Bethel  the  train  passes  the  cliffs  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  and  crosses 

the  impetuous  and  changeable  Wild  River  on  a  bridge  2$0  ft.  long. 

"  The  ride  In  the  cars  from  Bethel  to  Gorham  is  very  charming.  If  the  railroad 
approached  no  nearer  to  Gorham  than  this  point,  a  stage-ride  along  the  same  route 
could  hardly  be  rivalled  in  New  Hampshire.  What  a  delightful  avenue  to  the  great 
range  it  would  be!  The  brilliant  meadows,  proud  of  their  arching  elms;  the 
full,  broad  Androscoggin,  whose  charming  islands  on  a  still  day  rise  fh>m  it  like 
emeralds  from  liquid  silver ;  the  grand,  Scotch-looking  hills  that  guard  it :  the  firm 
lines  of  the  White-Mountain  ridge  that  shoot,  now  and  then,  across  the  N..when 
the  road  makes  a  sudden  turn ;  and  at  last,  when  we  leave  Shelbume,  the  splendid 
symmetry  that  bursts  upon  us  when  the  whole  mass  of  Madison  is  seen  throned 
over  the  valley,  itself  overtopped  by  the  ragged  pinnacle  of  Adams."    (KmO.) 

The  narrow  valley  of  Gilead  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  lofty  and 
rugged  mountain-walls,  and  the  railroad  is  driven  near  to  the  river,  which 
winds  through  fair  meadows  in  short  and  graceful  curves.  About  1  M. 
beyond  the  Gilead  station  the  frontier  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
is  crossed,  and  the  line  enters  the  long  valley  of  Shelbume.  Frequent  and 
inspiring  views  of  Mts.  Washington,  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  are 
now  gained  on  the  1.  oblique,  over  the  ridges  of  Mt.  Moriah ;  and  on  the 
r.  side  are  Mts.  Ingalls  and  Baldcap.  To  the  1.  of  the  Shelbume  station  is 
seen  the  Winthrop  House,  with  Mt.  Winthrop  towering  over  it;  and  a  lit- 
tle way  beyond  the  station  the  highly  inclined  cliff  of  Granny  Starbird's 
Ledge  is  seen  on  the  1.  Sweeping  around  the  far-projecting  base  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  the  train  soon  crosses  the  Peabody  River  and  enters  the  village  of 
Gorham. 

Gorham,  see  Route  28. 
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7.  Montreal  to  the  WMte  Mountains. 

The  Grand- Trunk  Railway, 

Stations.  —  Montreal  to  St.  Lambert,  5  M. ;  St  Hubert,  10 ;  St.  Bruno,  15 ;  St 
Hilaire,  22 ;  Soixante,  28 ;  St.  Hyacinthe,  35 ;  Britannia  Mills,  42 ;  Upton,  48 ;  Ac- 
ton, 54;  New  Durham,  66;  Richmond,  76;  Windsor,  96;  Sherbrooke,  101;  Len- 
noxville,  104;  Compton,  114;  Richby,  118;  Coaticooke,  121;  Norton  Mills,  131; 
Island  Pond,  148 ;  Wenlock,  155 ;  N.  Stratford,  163 ;  Groveton,  175 ;  Stark  ;  Stark- 
water ;  W.  Milan;  Milan,  194 ;  BerUn  Falls,  199;  Gorham,  206. 

Crossing  the  great  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Montreal,  the  train  runs  near  the 
broad  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  fair  views  of  the  rich  and  stately  city. 
Passing  the  Boucherville  Mountain  on  the  1.,  it  descends  to  Beloeil,  where 
it  crosses  the  Richelieu  River  on  a  costly  bridge  1200  ft.  long,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Beloeil  Mountain.  Farther  distant  are  the  high  ridges  of 
Rougemont,  and  the  train  runs  N.  N.  E.  over  a  rich  and  level  countr}%  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  French  peasantry,  through  Soixante,  St.  Charles, 
and  St.  Rosalie,  and  with  continuous  views  of  Yamaska  Mountain.  The 
populous  French  town  of  St.  Hyacinthe^  with  its  mediaeval  appearance  and 
great  Roman-Catholic  college,  is  next  passed,  and  a  long  bridge  carries 
the  line  across  the  Yamaska  River.  Then  a  great  expanse  of  open  and 
level  country  is  traversed,  with  quaint  little  hamlets  seen  now  and  then  on 
either  side;  and  then  thinly  populated  and  uninteresting  forests  are  trav- 
ersed for  over  an  hour.  Crossing  the  St.  Francis  River  on  a  bridge  820 
ft.  long,  the  pleasant  village  of  Richmond  is  entered. 

The  beautiful  stream  of  St.  Francis  is  followed  from  Richmond  for  27  M., 
to  the  prosperous  town  of  Sherhroohe^  passing  the  romantic  island-strewn 
rapids  of  the  Big  Brompton  Falls,  and  traversing  many  costly  cuttings  and 
embankments.  Sherbrooke  is  a  busy  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Magog 
and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  with  4  churches  and  a  beautiful  surrounding  coun- 
try.   It  has  a  large  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  Eastern  Townships. 

Lennoxville  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Massawippi 
and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  and  is  the  seat  of  Bishop's  College. 

A  little  way  beyond,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Coati- 
cooke, which  is  ascended  to  the  United-States  frontier,  traversing  the 
pleasant  agricultuml  district  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  passing  sev- 
eral village-stations.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Green  Mountains  are  seen  on 
the  r.,  and  the  Norton  and  Middle  Ponds  are  passed  on  the  W.  Ascend- 
ing the  pretty  valley  of  the  Phering  River,  the  train  soon  reaches  Island 
Pond,  the  frontier  station,  with  its  summer-hotel  and  railway  dining-room. 
Island  Pond  itself  is  2  M.  long,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  hard  beach  of 
white  quartz  sand,  while  the  views  from  Bonnybeag  and  other  adjacent 
bills  are  of  much  interest  and  beauty. 

The  line  now  runs  S.  E.  along  a  natural  terrace,  past  the  Spectacle 
Pond,  and  down  the  long  Nulhegan  Valley,  through  a  vast  forest  where 
lonely  ridges  rise  in  rapid  succession.  The  Connecticut  River  is  crossed 
near  North  Stratford  ( Willard  House ;  Percy ;  see  page  421),  with  the 
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Bowback  Mountain  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.  the  N.  and  S.  Notch  Mountains, 
about  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick.  The  line  now  follows  the 
Connecticut  Valley  for  12  M.,  over  meadows  prolific  in  com,  hay,  and 
oats,  and  bordered  by  mountains  on  either  side.  The  scenery  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  beautiful  and  the  frowning,  and  is  of  high  interest  to  the  trav- 
eller. The  blanched  summits  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  soon  seen  on  the  1., 
and  remain  in  sight  for  nearly  8  M.,  being  slowly  rounded  by  the  railroad. 

Beyond  Stratford  Hollow  the  line  deflects  to  the  S.  E.,  and  soon  leaves 
the  Connecticut  River,  passing  over  to  the  Anmionoosuc,  with  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Pilot  Mountains  on  the  r.,  and  the  rich  plain  of  Lancaster  beyond. 

At  Oroveton  Junotioii  the  Grand  Trunk  line  meets  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
Railroad  (White-Mts.  Division)  (Route  2),  and  passengers  for  Lancaster, 
the  Franconia  Mountains,  etc.,  change  cars. 

Soon  after  starting  from  Groveton  Junction  the  Grand  Trunk  train  stops 
at  Groveton  village,  and  then  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  with  Cape 
Horn  and  Mt.  Bellamy  on  the  r.,  and  the  Percy  Peaks  and  Bowback  Moun- 
tain on  the  1.  front  and  1.  Portions  also  of  the  Stratford  and  Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains  are  seen  to  the  N. ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Pilot  Mountains 
soon  swing  into  view.  As  the  train  speeds  to  the  £.,  the  S.  peak  of  the 
Percies  advances  over  the  higher  N  peak,  and  finally  eclipses  it.  The 
line  leaves  the  river  for  about  4  M  ,  and  runs  under  the  Pilot  Mountains, 
then  crosses  the  river  and  stops  at  Stark^  with  the  precipice  of  the  Devil's 
Slide  on  the  1.,  and  Mill  Mountain  close  at  hand  on  the  r.  The  former  is 
a  sheer  cliff  600  feet  high,  and  bears  evidence  of  ancient  natural  convul- 
sions. Mill  Mountain  is  2,000  ft.  high,  and  is  sometimes  ascended  from 
Stark  by  a  walk  of  1^  M.  through  the  woods.  Beyond  Starkwater  station 
fine  views  are  given  on  the  r.  and  in  retrospect,  including  the  Pilot  and 
Crescent  Ranges,  the  Percy  Peaks,  and  Green's  Ledge  (sharply  cut  off  on 
the  S.).  These  summits  are  seen  to  good  advantage  across  wide  and 
apparently  level  plains,  and  present  a  specially  fine  prospect  to  travellers 
on  the  late  afternoon  trains.  Just  before  and  after  leaving  the  station  at' 
W.  Milan  the  traveller  who  looks  forward  from  the  r.  side  of  the  train 
gafns  a  beautiful  distant  view  of  the  Presidential  Range,  which  is  ar- 
ranged in'  stately  order.  The  line  now  leaves  the  banks  of  the  rapid 
Ammonoosuc,  and  follows  the  course  of  Dead  River  through  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  country.  At  the  lonely  water-station  of  Milan  the  track  is 
1080  ft.  above  the  sea.  Head  Pond  is  soon  passed,  on  the  r.,  and  the  trav- 
eller gains  frequent  glimpses  of  the  White  Mountains  on  the  r.  The  train 
soon  crosses  to  the  course  of  another  Dead  River,  passes  a  small  pond,  and 
approaches  Berlin  Falls.  On  the  1.,  over  the  diverging  track  of  the  Berlin 
Lumber  Company,  the  fai^away  blue  peak  of  Goose  Eye  is  seen ;  and  the 
train  soon  passes  the  fine  cliffs  of  Mt.  Forist,  and  stops  at  Berlin  Falls. 

Between  Berlin  Falls  and  Gorham  there  is  a  high  descending  grade,  the 
track  falling  at  the  rate  of  50  ft.  to  the  mile.  Occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Androscoggin  River  are  gained,  and  on  either  side  are  mountain-ranges. 
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8.  Montreal  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway, 

This  route  is  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  Montreal  &  Boston  Air  Line,  passing 
through  an  interesting  section  of  Canada  and  Vermont,  and  near  Jay  Peak,  Lake 
Memphremagog,  and  Willoughby  Lake.  The  cars  are  changed  at  Wells  River,  where 
the  mountain-trains  are  met. 

Stations.— Montreal  to  St.  Johns,  27  M.;  S.,  S.  k  C.  Junction, 29^ ;  Versailles, 
84;  W.  Farnham,  41 ;  Famdon,46;  Brigham,  w;  E.  Famham,  61;  Cowansville, 
64;  Sweetsburg,  66;  W.  Brome,  69  ;  Sutton  Junction,  68;  Sutton  Flat.  66;  Aber- 
corn,  72;  Richford,  76;  E.  Richford,  80;  Mansonville,  89;  N.  Troy,  92;  Newport 
Centre,  98 ;  Newport,  106. 

Coventry,  111 ;  Barton  Landing,  116 ;  Barton,  121 ;  S.  Barton,  126 ;  Summit,  128 ; 
W.  Burke.  134;  Lyndonville,  142 ;  Lyndon,  148;  St.-Johnsbury  Centre,  147^;  St. 
Johnsbury,  160 ;  Passumpsic,  168;  Norrisville,  167;  Bamet,  160;  Mclndoes,  168 ; 
Ryegate,  167 ;  Wells  River,  171. 

Lancaster,  218 ;  Faby an  House,  212 ;  Plymouth,  218;  Weirs,  281. 

The  trains  of  this  line  follow  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  as  far  as  St. 
Johns,  where  they  diverge  to  the  E.  and  cross  the  Canadian  county  of 
Missisquoi,  stopping  at  the  stations  of  W.  Famham  and  W.  Brome. 
Beyond  Sutton  the  massive  highlands  which  culminate  in  Jay  Peak  are 
approached,  and  the  line  soon  enters  Vermont,  crosses  the  town  of  New- 
port, and  reaches  the  village  of  that  name,  on  Lake  Memphremagog  (see 
Tiokwor^^  New  England),  The  train  now  passes  on  to  the  rails  of  the  Pas- 
sampsic  R.  R.,  and  runs  S.  by  Crystal  Lake  and  Barton  village,  crossing 
the  St. -Lawrence  water-shed  near  S. -Barton  station,  whence  J-ay  Peak  is 
seen  in  the  N.  W.  From  W.  Burke  the  charming  excursion  to  Willoughby 
Lake  (6  M.  N.)  may  be  made.  The  boM  Burke  Mt.  is  then  passed,  and 
at  Lyndonville  the  headquarters  of  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.  are  seen.  St* 
Johnsbury  (two  good  hotels)  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  town  of  6,000 
inhabitants,  with  an  athenseum,  an  art-gallery,  a  large  academy,  and  a 
soldiers'  monument  (**  Crowning  the  Fallen  Heroes")*  The' imiiiense 
manufactories  of  Fairbanks'  scales  are  established  here,  Employing  600- 
600  men.  At  St.  Johnsbury  the  route  crosses  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake-* 
Champlain  R.  R.  The  train  runs  S.  along  the  Passumpsic  River,  by 
McLeran's  Falls  and  Bamet  (famed  for  butter),  to  the  mills  at  McIndOes 
Falls,  on  the  Connecticut.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Gardner  now  appears 
on  the  E.,  and  is  followed  down  to  Wells  Biver. 

Wells  River  to  the  White  Mts.,  see  Routes  2  and  3. 

9.  Saratoga  and  Lake  Oeorge  to  the  White  Honntams. 

The  most  direct  route  between  these  points  is  by  Rutland  and  Bellows 
Falls,  and  up  the  Connecticut  Valley.  This  line  leads  through  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  Southern  Vermont  and  the  lower  Green  Mts.,  and  trav- 
erses several  famous  old  towns  in  that  region.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  and  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  and  other  luxuries  ot 
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travel.  The  rails  are  of  steel,  with  firm  fish-plate  joints ;  and  the  bridges 
are  of  stone  or  iron.  Trains  run  by  telegraph  and  station-signals,  and 
are  equipped  with  air-brakes  and  Miller  platforms. 

A  shoiii  time  after  leaving  Saratoga  the  train  crosses  the  Hudson  River 
at  the  classic  old  village  of  Fort  Edward,  famous  for  200  years  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  and  passes  up  to  Fort  Ann,  the 
site  of  another  renowned  border  fortress,  between  the  Cossayuna  highlands 
and  the  Palmertown  Mts.  Whitehall  is  the  next  station,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Champlaiu,  and  an  important  point  in  the  naval  history  of  the  lake, 
though  now  chiefly  known  for  its  lumber-mills.  Soon  afterwards,  Vermont 
is  entered,  and  several  villages  are  passed  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Bomaseen  ; 
and  Castleton,  a  pretty  academic  village,  producing  slate  in  vast  quanti- 
ties and  for  many  uses.  At  W.  Rutland  are  quarries  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble, with  a  national  reputation.  Rutland  is  a  prosperous  and  pleasant 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  the  metropo- 
lis of  lower  Vermont,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  marble  trade.  There 
are  several  handsome  churches  and  public  buildings  here ;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  attractive  excursions,  to  the  Clarendon  Springs,  the 
Killington  Peaks,  and  the  Sutherland  Falls. 

Beyond  Rutland  the  line  ascends  the  Green  Mts.,  passing  the  Claren- 
dons, and  running  near  the  great  Shrewsbury  Peak.  After  ascending 
1,000  ft.  in  18  M.,  it  reaches  Summit,  the  highest  point  in  the  pass  ;  and 
thence  runs  down  heavy  grades  to  Healdville  and  Ludlow,  and  the  bright 
hamlet  of  Proctors  ville,  near  the  Black -River  cascades  and  the  quarries 
of  serpentine  marble.  The  descent  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Green  Mts.  con- 
tinues, by  Chester  and  Rockingham,  and  the  grades  swing  around  the 
ndnding  valley  of  the  Williams  River,  to  Bellows  Falls,  —  a  very  pic- 
turesque village  on  the  Connecticut  River,  near  the  white  rapids  which 
give  it  name.    (See  Routes  9  a  and  10.) 

9  a.  ITew  York  to  the  WMte  and  Franconia  Monntams. 

The  shortest  and  quickest  route  is  that  by  way  of  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford, Springfield,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley.  No  other  line  runs  draw- 
ing-room cars  through  from  New  York  to  the  mountains  without  change, 
avoiding  the  annoyance  of  changes  and  transfers,  and  giving  opportunity 
for  undisturbed  enjoyment.  Leaving  New  York  at  about  8  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  train  reaches  Littleton  in  about  11  hrs.,  and  Fabyan*s  in  12  hrs. 
Stops  are  made  at  Springfield  for  dinner,  and  at  White-River  Junction  for 
supper.  The  ride  from  the  mountains  to  New  York  by  this  route  takes 
somewhat  more  time,  with  dinner  at  White-River  Junction  and  supper 
at  Springfield,. —  the  diiference  in  time  being  due  to  the  longer  pauses  at 
these  two  points. 

The  early  stages  of  this  route  are  familiar  to  all  New-England  travellers 
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Through  the  suburban  villages  of  Westchester  County,  and  around  by 
New  Kochelle  and  Rye  into  Connecticut,  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits, 
where  the  line  follows  the  shore  of  Long-Island  Sound  for  many  miles. 
It  passes  wealthy  old  Greenwich,  with  its  stately  churches  ;  Stamford, 
the  aristocratic  summer-resort  of  New- York  families,  with  beautiful  villas 
on  the  surrounding  hills;  S.  Norwalk,  now  a  quarter  of  a  millenium  old; 
Fairfield,  a  lovely  English-looking  hamlet,  with  venerable  trees  and  sandy 
beaches;  Bridgeport,  the  rich  and  prosperous  manufacturing  city,  famous 
for  sewing-machines  and  fire-arms;  Stratford,  peaceful  as  a  nunnery  clois- 
ter; and  Milford,  another  quiet  and  serene  old  shore- town. 

Beyond  great  New  Haven,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  wide  commerce, 
romantic  history,  and  venerable  halls  of  Yale  College,  the  train  sweeps 
by  East  Rock  and  across  Mill  River,  and  then  ascends  the  Quiunipiac 
Valley  to  Wallingford,  a  busy  village  on  a  high  hill.  Next  comes  Meri- 
den,  famous  for  its  britannia- works  and  cutlery;  and  Berlin,  where  tin- 
ware is  made  in  large  quantities.  Hartford,  the  Queen  City,  with  50,000 
inhabitants,  beautiful  churches,  the  great  marble  Capitol  of  Connecticut, 
the  Episcopal  halls  of  Trinity  College,  and  rich  literary  and  historic  asso- 
ciations, is  next  passed  through. 

Beyond  Hartford  the  train  runs  N.  to  antique  and  tobacco-bearing 
Windsor;  crosses  the  Farmington  River  on  a  red  sandstone  viaduct;  and 
meets  the  Connecticut  River  at  Windsor  Locks.  At  Warehouse  Pointjthe 
great  river  is  crossed  on  a  long  and  costly  iron-truss  bridge;  and  Thomp- 
sonville,  the  seat  of  lai^e  carpet- works,  is  succeeded  rapidly  by  the  rural 
plains  of  Longmeadow.  Springfield  comes  next,  and  dinner.  Here  are 
85,000  active  Yankee  citizens,  the  great  U.  S.  Armory,  beautiful  river- 
environs,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  From  this 
point  the  Connecticut-River  Railroad  is  followed,  up  the  beautiful  valley 
which  is  the  garden  of  New  England,  by  busy  Chicopee,  paper-making 
Holyoke,  and  delicious  old  Northampton,  past  the  bold  mountains  of  the 
Holyoke  range,  northward  over  the  classic  plains  of  Deerfield,  through 
umbrageous  Greenfield,  and  out  into  Vermont.  The  route  still  follows 
the  river,  by  the  industrious  and  picturesque  town  of  Brattleboro*,  and 
tiirough  a  line  of  quiet  Vermont  hamlets,  to  Bellows  Falls,  where  it  meets 
the  line  from  Rutland  and  Saratoga.  Now  in  New  Hampshire  and  now 
in  Vermont,  the  train  rushes  still  northward,  by  Windsor  and  Mount 
Ascutney,  with  pretty  views  up  and  down  the  broad  Connecticut,  until  it 
reaches  the  crowded  station  at  White-River  Junction,  whence  it  is  pro- 
longed on  Route  10  (see  page  69). 


The  routes  across  Northern  Vermont  are  liable  to  changes,  owing  to 
various  railroad  complications.  At  present,  the  favorite  line  is  by  the 
Vermont  Division  of  the  Portland  k  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  from  Maqnam 
Bay,  on  Lake  ChampLain,  connecting  with  the  lake  steamboats. 
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10.  White-Biver  Junction  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Connecticut  (f  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad. 

Stattong.  — White-River  Junction  to  Norwich,  5  M. ;  Pompanoosuc,  10 ;  Thet- 
ford,  15 ;  N.  Thetford,  17 ;  Fairlee.  22 ;  Bradford,  29 ;  S.  Newbury,  83 ;  Newbury, 
86 :  WeUs  River,  40 ;  Lancaster,  88. 

Many  touridta  from  the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  New  England,  and  fh>ni  the  States 
beyond  the  Hudson  River,  would  naturally  approach  the  mountains  in  this  direc- 
tion- It  is  also  on  the  direct  line  from  New- York  City  by  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Parlor-cars  ruir  on  this  route,  and  sleeping-cars  on  the  night  trains.  At  White- 
River  Junction  the  Passumpsic  R.  R  meets  the  Northern  (N.  H.)  R.  R.,  the  Con- 
necticut-Yalley  division  of  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  and  the  main  line  of  the 
latter  route. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Junction  the  train  crosses  the  White  River  and 
runs  N.  to  Nonoich,  whence  stages  carry  passengers  across  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Hanover  {Dartmouth  Hotel)^  %  M.  distant.  This  beautiful  village 
is  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  has  a  large  museum  of  the  min- 
erals and  rocks  of  the  mountain-district.  Beyond  this  point  the  line 
crosses  the  Ompompanoosuc  River  and  reaches  the  copperas-exporting 
station  of  Pompanoosuc.  Sweeping  around  under  Oak  Hill,  distant  views 
are  gained  on  the  r.,  of  Smart's  Mountain  and  Moosilauke,  over  the  thinly 
populated  town  of  Lyme.  From  Thetford  station  stages  run  to  Thetford 
Tillage,  W.  Fairlee,  Vershire,  Chelsea,  and  Lyme.  Following  closely  the 
course  of  the  picturesque  Connecticut,  N.  Thetford  is  reached,  whence 
much  copper  ore  is  sent  to  Baltimore.  The  next  station  is  Fairlee  and 
Orfordy  with  the  Yosemite  cliff  on  Mt  Fairlee  on  the  1.,  and  the  em- 
bowered hamlet  of  Orford  across  the  river  on  the  r.  Passing  through  the 
wide  gap  between  Sawyer's  Mountain  and  Soapstone  Hill,  Wait's  River  is 
crossed,  and  the  train  halts  at  the  large  village  of  Bradford  (1.  of  the 
track),  with  Piermont  Mountain  across  the  river  on  the  r. 

The  valley  now  opens  on  the  r.,  and  beyond  S.  Newbury  the  high-placed 
hamlet  of  Haverhill  is  seen  on  the  bluff  to  the  r.  Towards  and  beyond 
the  beautiful  village  of  J^eu/'Aury  ( where  the  neat  village  is  seen  on  the  1.), 
the  train  runs  near  the  famous  Ox-Bow  Meadows,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  the  two  States.  Interesting  views  of  the 
Benton  mountains  are  gained  on  the  r.,  including  Black  Mountain,  Sugar 
Loaf,  Blueberry,  and  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke.  Woodsville  and  Mt. 
Gardner  are  seen  on  the  r.  front;  and  the  train  soon  enters  Wells-River 
station,  where  passengers  for  the  mountains  change  cars. 

Wells  River  to  the  mountains,  see  Routes  2  and  3. 
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AND  THE  ADJACENT  PEAKS, 


11.  ITorth  Conway. 

Hotalf.  —  The  *  Kearsarge  House  (Thompson  &  Schoff)  is  a  spacioas 
and  handsome  hotel,  for  300  guests,  at  $  3-4  a  day,  and  $  10.50-21  a  week. 
It  is  convenient  to  the  railway  station.  The  views  of  the  mountains  and 
meadows  from  its  verandas  are  rich  and  extensive,  beyond  comparison. 
The  building  is  lighted  with  gas ;  and  a  portion  of  it  is  fitted  with  a  steam- 
heating  apparatus,  for  guests  who  remain  through  September  and  October. 
The  house  has  a  billiard-room,  a  barber-shop,  reading-rooms,  spacious 
parlors,  and  a  high  tower  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  and 
the  White  Mountains. 

The  Sunset  Pavilion  (M.  L.  Mason)  is  at  the  N.  end  of  the  village, 
opposite  Christ  Church,  and  well  back  from  the  street.  Nearly  150  guests 
can  be  accommodated  here,  the  rates  being  $  3  a  day,  and  $  8-17.50  a  week. 
A  handsome  new  dancing-hall,  60X30  ft.,  with  hard-wood  finish,  ship-knee 
joints,  and  great  fireplace  was  erected  here  in  1887.  This  hotel  is  on  Sunset 
Bank,  a  bluff  which  overlooks  the  Saco  intervales  and  Moat  Mt.,  with 
Eiarsarge  and  Washington.  The  McMillan  House  (James  M.  Plum- 
mer)  is  ^  M.  S.  of  the  village,  opposite  Sunset  Hill.  It  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  White  Mts.  40  guests  are  accommodated  here,  at  $  2.50  a 
day,  $  10-14  a  week.  The  Artist' s-Falls  House  (Augustus  Eastman)  is 
about  1  M.  from  the  village,  in  a  sequestered  glen  near  the  Green  Hi. Is. 
It  has  room  for  75  guests,  at  $7-14  a  week.  The  N.  Conway  House  (L. 
J.  Ricker)  and  the  Randall  House  (J.  J.  Randall,  50  guests),  near  the 
Sunset  Pavilion,  and  the  Eastman  House  (A.  Eastman,  75  guests),  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  charge  $6-12  a  week.  Seavey  Cottage,  opposite , 
the  Kearsarge,  has  rooms  for  30  guests,  and  charges  $7  a  week.  T.  C. 
Eastman's  Moat-Mountain  House  (25  guests,  $  7-10  a  week)  is  1-1^  M. 
S.  on  the  Conway  road. 

Eiarsarge  Village  is  1^  M.  from  the  station.  The  Ridge  (Barnes  &  Dow) 
is  a  new  and  handsome  house  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  100  ft.  above  N. 
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Conway,  with  a  noble  view  of  the  mountains  and  meadows.  The  Mt.- 
Kiarsarge  Cottage  (Eugene  Barnes)  was  new  in  1886.  Russell  Cottage 
(F.  W.  &  H.  W.  Russell,  50  guests),  the  Orient  House  (Levi  wlieeler, 
50  guests),  and  the  Merrill  House  (S.  C.  Hill,  40  guests),  $7-10  each. 
Seavey*8  Echo  Farm,  across  the  valley  of  Kiarsarge  Itrook,  accommo- 
dates 25,  at  $7  a  week.  0.  &  £.  Mclntyres'  is  a  new  house  at  the  head 
of  the  glen,  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  1  M.  from  Kiarsarge  Village 
($5-7  a  week).    (See  also  page  74.) 

Intervale,  a  railroad-station  and  post-oiBce,  2  M.  N.  of  N.  Conway 
(seepage  74),  near  the  charming  summer  villas  of  Messrs.  Fette,  Schouler, 
Worcester,  Hurd,  and  Bigelow,  has  the  large  and  popular  Intervale  House 
(300  guests,  $10.50-16.50  a  week).  Maple  Villa  (George  £.  Gale,  25 
guests),  the  Pendexter  Mansion  (40  guests,  $  8-14  a  week),  Mrs.  Solomon 
Pendexter's  (40  guests,  $  7-9  a  week),  Idlewild  (C.  R.  Diusmore's,  30 
guests,  $7-8  a  week),  Laugdon  House  (H.  J.  Pendexter,  40  guests,  $7  a 
week),  and  the  Bellevue  (John  A.  Barnes,  50  guests,  $7-10  a  week). 

The  rates  at  the  boarding-houses  are  $  7-14  a  week.  The  accommoda- 
tions are  usually  comfortable,  though  simple ;  and  the  cuisine  is  neat  and 
substantial,  rather  than  of  wide  variety. 

Pitman*!  Arch  is  beyond  Cathedral  Ledge,  and  200  ft.  above  the  road, 
whence  it  is  reached  b}*^  a  short,  steep  path.  It  is  a  loft}'  cavern,  with  a 
noble  view  over  the  meadows.  A  road  has  recently  been  built  to  the  top 
of  Humphrey's  Ledge,  just  beyond,  with  its  lovely  view  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Range,  the  Saco  Valley,  etc.  The  drive  to  Humphrey's  Ledge  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  New  England.  The  new  Parker  road  runs  from  Mcln- 
tyres',  at  Upper  Kiarsarge,  around  the  E.  side  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  to  Chat- 
ham, 4  M.  through  primeval  woods. 

Of  late  years,  many  persons  have  descended  the  Saco  in  canoes,  from 
North  Conway  to  Conway  Corner,  a  distance  of  10-12  M.,  taking  advan- 
tage of  high  water.  Other  daring  voyagers  have  floated  down  to  Frye- 
burg.  In  either  case,  the  canoes  are  sent  back  b}'  train,  the  river  being 
too  swift  to  paddle  back.  "Now  the  meadows  stretched  away  on  either 
side  to  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  now  came  a  strip  of  white  sand\*  beach, 
now  it  was  the  changed  appearance  of  Moat  Mountain,  now  a  bank  with 
overhanging  sugar-maples." 
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Chnrche*.— Methodist,  near  the  post-ofllcej  Congregational,  near  the  Kear- 
mr^e  House;  Baptist,  nearly  oppofiite  the  KiMtern-Railroad  station;  and  Christ 
Churcl^(  Episcopal)  is  in  the  N.  part  of  the  TilUt;e. 

'  Diatanees*  —  The  foUowiug  list  is  copied  from  the  iiriff  of  the  KiarsargcHou'^e, 
and  shows  the  usual  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  N.  Conway,  their  distance?,  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  each  occupant  of  a  Foat  in  the  carriages.  (The  Editor  copies 
the  statement  of  dis:ances  witaout  indorsing  it  as  correct.)  To  the  base  of  Mt. 
Kiiin«rge,2^M.,  $1.25 ;  to  Diana's  Bath,  the  (;athedral,  and  Echo  Lake,  8 M.,  liP  1 25 ; 
to  the  Ar  ist's  Falls,  IjM.,  7oc.  ;  Around  the  Square,  5  M  ,  75c. :  to  the  Jnck^on 
Falls,  9  M.,  $1.50;  to  Thompson's  Falls,  4  M.,  $1.U0;  to  the  Bartlctt  Boulder, 
7  M,  $1.50;  to  the  Washington  Boulder,  6  M.,$1.25;  to  Conway  Comer  and  re- 
turn via  Conway  Centre,  7  M.,  $  150  ;  to  Thorn  Hill,  9  M..  $  1  50  ;  to  the  Champ- 
ney  Falls,  16  M.,  $3.00;  to  the  Carter  Notch,  U  M.,  $250;  to  the  Crystal  Cas- 
ea<le  and  the  Qlen-Ellis  H'alls,  16  M.,  $  8  00 ;  to  Humphrev's  Ledge,  14  M  ,  $  1  50 ; 
to  Fryeburg,  10  M,  $  2.00 :  to  Chocorua  Lake,  15  M.,  $  8.00 ;  to  Jockey  Cap  and 
Loveweirs  Pond,  13  M.,  $2.00;  the  Ridge  Ride,  8  M.,  $1.50 :  the  Dundee  Road, 
12  M.,  $  2.00 ;  to  Buttermilk  Hollow,  16  M.,  $  2.00. 

The  village  of  N.  Conway  is  on  a  long  terrace  about  80  ft  above  the  in- 
tervales of  the  Saco  and  I  M.  from  the  river.  The  Green  Hills  guard  it  on 
the  E.,  forming  a  double  line  of  low  shaggy  summits  near  the  street ;  and 
on  the  W.,  across  the  Saco  VuUey,  is  the  long  and  massive  Moat  Mountain, 
noble  and  imposing  in  its  colors  and  outlines,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
object  seen  from  the  village.  A  little  E.  of  N.,  and  about  4  M.  distant,  is 
the  crest  of  the  graceful  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  whose  long  slopes  ap- 
proach within  2  M.  of  the  street.  To  the  N.  N  W.,  about  16  M.  distant, 
is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Washington,  about  which  several  of  the  other  main 
mountains  are  clustered.  In  an  opposite  direction  the  valley  of  the  Saco 
opens  to  the  S.,  over  long  stretches  of  fertile  lowlands,  banded  by  the 
groves  that  enclose  the  river.  The  village  is  521  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  82 
ft.  lower  than  Centre  Harbor. 

N.  Conway  is  the  chief  summer-resort  among  the  White  Mts.,  and  is 
occupied  by  city-people  from  early  May  until  late  October  The  height 
of  the  season  is  in  August,  when  over  8,000  tourists  are  sojourning  here. 
During  the  heated  tenn  it  is  warmer  than  Bethlehem,  but  cooler  than  the 
villages  of  the  lake-country.  Evening  gayeties  are  much  patronized,  and 
there  are  hops,  concerts,  and  readings  in  the  halls  of  the  chief  hotels.  The 
adjacent  roads  are  visited,  every  pleasant  day,  by  riding  parties  ;  and  ram- 
bling pedestrians  explore  the  neighboring  forests  and  hills,  or  fish  for  trout 
along  the  falling  brooks.  It  is  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  environs  that 
give  N.  Conway  the  foremost  rank  among  the  mountain-villages,  added  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  proper  focal  distance  from  Mt.  Washington. 

The  population  of  Conway  is  about  2,000,  in  4  villages.  The  ugly  little 
building  near  the  Kearsarge  House,  once  the  academj',  and  later  luness's 
studio,  was  torn  down  in  1887.  In  the  S.  of  the  village  is  Benjamin 
Champney's  studio.  Intervale  Park,  the  site  of  the  cottages  and  chapel 
of  the  Faith  people,  of  whom  Dr.  CuUis  is  one,  is  on  a  new  and  noble- 
viewing  bill-road  just  beyond  the  Intervale. 
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'*  VTe  Btnick  acrora  the  rslley,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Saco  Rlrer.  Nerer  did 
TBlley  look  more  delicious ;  shut  in  all  round  by  mountains,  green  as  emerald,  flat 
as  water,  and  clumped  and  fringed  with  trees  tinted  with  the  softest  autumnal 
hnes."  (Harriet  Martineau.)  The  Hon.  Miss  Murray  likened  this  Talley  to  those 
of  Braemarand  Invercauld,  though  giving  Conway  cre<lit  for  greater  sublimity. 

"  In  Conway  you  see  the  curves  of  the  hills  on  their  long  swell,  rising  slowly  from 
▼alley  to  summit ;  and,  on  the  northern  slope,  the  mountain-wave  seems  to  have 
broken  and  rushed  abruptly  to  the  plain.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape, and  one  can  easily  picture  to  himself  a  beauty  of  the  scenery  that  is  almost 
feminine,  as  it  appears  at  Conway.  Not  only  the  hills,  but  the  village  itself,  and  the 
gentle  meadows  of  the  Saco,  add  to  the  soft  charm  of  this  very  Arcadia  of  the 
^Vliite  Hills.  Here  Nature  seems  for  once  to  have  thrown  aside  her  harsh  and  severe 
character  in  this  granite  heart  of  New  ISngland,  and  to  have  abandoned  herself  to  a 
genial  and  happy  repose.^' 

The  most  beautiful  features  of  the  scenery  of  N.  Conway  are  the  broad 
intervales  of  the  Saco  River,  which  spread  a  level  floor  of  the  richest 
verdure  from  the  foot  of  the  village-terrace  nearly  to  the  base  of  Moat 
Mt.,  over  1  M.  distant,  and  extend  for  several  miles  to  the  N.  and  S. 
This  scene  imparts  an  Arcadian  air  to  the  quiet  vJlage,  and  quiets  even 
the  electric  American  mind  by  its  sweet  pastoral  beauty.  The  lower 
intervales  were  for  a  time  marred  by  the  railroad;  but  rich  views  may 
still  be  enjoyed  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  village  and  from  the  Intervale 
House.  Closer  views  of  the  meadows  may  be  obtained  by  descending  the 
Artist's  Brook,  or  by  the  road  to  the  Ledges.  It  is  said  that  the  intervales 
were  originally  covered  with  forests  of  white-pine  and  maple,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  villages.  *'  Game  was  nowhere  so  plenty;  fish 
and  fowl  and  animals  were  almost  as  thick  as  in  the  Jungles  of  Africa." 
The  earlier  settlers  built  their  rude  houses  on  the  meadows,  but  these 
constructions  were  swept  off  in  the  flood  of  1800,  and  after  that  the  people 
lived  on  the  terraces  above.  The  intervales  throughout  the  town  are  from 
50  to  220  rods  wide,  and  are  richer  than  those  of  the  Merrimac  Valley, 
Uiough  the  season  here  is  two  weeks  shorter. 

The  name  of  Saco  is  derived  fh>m  three  Indian  words,  sawa,  "  burnt,"  eon. 
"  pine,"  and  auke^  "  place."  The  river  is  here  from  8  to  12  rods  wide,  and  from  2 
to  7  ft.  deep.  Its  course  is  rapid,  over  a  rough  and  stony  bed ;  and  it  has  been 
known  to  rise  30  ft.  within  24  hours,  flooding  all  the  meadows  and  sweeping  up 
against  the  flanking  terraces.  Tae  base  of  the  river-plain  is  sandy ;  and  it  is  fertil- 
L^  every  spring  by  the  disintegrated  rocks  of  the  Notch  mountains,  which  are 
brought  down  by  the  raging  waters  and  spread  out  over  the  valley. 

"  Now  the  sun  sends  mingled  light  and  lengthened  shadows  over  the  picturesque 
labors  of  the  haymakers,  in  the  broad,  green,  beautiful  meadows  that  spread,  a  mile 
wide,  waving  with  grass  and  grain  and  patches  of  glistening  com,  clear  to  the  moun- 
taina'  feet,  to  the  hieroglyphic  rocky  faces  of  the  curious  ledges,  that  form  its  out- 
posts in  front,  and  to  the  winding  Saco  River,  whose  course  Is  marked  with  gracefully 
overhanging  elms  and  oaks  and  maples,  that  also  stud  the  plain  in  scattered  groups, 
and  shade  the  brooks  that  ramble,  musically  gurgling,  to  the  river.  A  lovelier  plain 
was  never  spread  before  a  poet's  feetf-to  woo  the  willing  thoughts  abroad.  A  scene  of 
plenty,  purity,  and  peace.  On  our  r,  in  the  N.,  loom  the  White  Mts.,  blue  and 
misty,  and  yet  boldly  outlined  There  is  Mt.  Washington,  rearing  his  broad  Jove- 
like throne  amid  hid  great  brothers  and  supporters ;  these,  with  innumerable  lesser 
mountains  (each  Olympian  enough  when  clouds  cap  and  conceal  the  grander  ones 
behind  them),  gaze  solemnly  and  serenely  down  our  broad  valley,  and  lo(A  new 
me^nijaga  in  the  oeaaeleaa  changes  of  the  air  and  light." 
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Ntw  Paths  at  North  Conwajf, 

The  Moat  Path.  {Appalachia,  vol.  i.  p.  267. )  —  Before  the  great  fire  in 
1854,  Moat  was  the  greenest  mountain  visible  from  North  Conway.  Tlie 
varied  foliage  of  hard  and  soft  wood  trees  was  scarcely  broken  by  the 
small  precipices  skirting  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  and  just  distinguish- 
able at  a  few  other  points.  A  little  column  of  smoke  appeared,  I  think 
on  the  morning  of  September  30,  to  i\m  right  of  the  north  peak,  and  had 
scarcely  crept  over  the  shoulder  when  the  fire  was  seized  by  a  gale  from 
the  north-west,  and  driven  furiously  the  whole  length  of  the  mountain, 
consuming  the  trees  and  the  soil,  and  leaving  only  a  whitened  surface  of 
calcined  rock. 

A  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  the  following  summer  revealed  some 
interesting  details  of  its  work.  Around  the  border  of  the  expanse  of  bare 
rock  remnants  of  soil  were  seen,  in  some  instances  from  one  to  two  feet 
thick,  which  proved  to  be  a  mere  shell,  crumbling  to  ashes  and  sand  under 
the  feet.  It  appeared  also  that  the  violence  of  the  wind,  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  gale  and  the  draught  of  the  fire,  had  in  some  places  blown 
down  the  trees  and  blown  out  the  flames,  actually  limiting  the  spread  of 
the  fire.  Notably  was  this  the  case  at  the  base  of  the  north  cone,  which 
was  encircled  by  a  collar  of  charred  spruce  trunks,  twisted  and  broken, 
and  lying  together  in  wild  confusion. 

This  collar  of  fallen  wood,  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  has  constituted 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain ;  for  there  has  been  no 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  climbing  laboriously  over  the  ruin,  with  no 
little  danger  to  garments.  Also  the  base  of  the  mountain  has  gradually 
been  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  poplars  and  birches,  through  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  climb ;  and  a  still  further  difiiculty  has  arisen  from  the 
perplexing  network  of  logging-roads  crossing  the  plain  between  Moat  and 
the  Ledges. 

In  August,  1877,  Dr.  Wilbur  B.  Parker,  joining  William  L.  and  Charles 
P.  Worcester,  with  whom  the  plan  originated,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  these  difSculties,  and  in  opening  a  good  path  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  logging- road,  starting  from  Mr.  Lucy's,  at  the  spot 
uuforiunately  named  Diana's  Baths,  is  clearly  marked  by  guide-boards ; 
a  broad,  well-cleared  path  runs  with  remarkable  straightness  through  the 
young  growth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ascent ;  over  the  bare  rock  the  way 
is  indicated  by  cairns  placed  near  together,  — all  the  nearer  on  account  of 
their  having  been  built  in  a  dense  fog ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  very 
pretty  bit  of  path,  carpeted  with  moss,  funs  straight  through  the  weari- 
some "jack-straws,"  and  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  peak.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  "jack-straws  "  a  short  branch  of  the  path,  designated  by 
a  guide-board,  leads  to  a  spring,  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned  out  and 
-♦-led.  During  the  latter  part  of  September,  as  the  water  in  the  spring 
sported  low,  the  work  was  done  over  more  thoroughly.    Th*  dia- 
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tance  from  Mr.  Lucy's  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  roughly  measured  with  a 
knotted  cord,  is  about  fifty  yards  less  than  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  logging-road  to  the  foot  and  the 
ascent.  The  distance  from  the  Kiarsarge  House  to  Mr.  Lucy's,  measured 
in  the  same  way,  is  almost  exactly  three  miles ;  making  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Kiarsai^e  House  to  the  top  about  six  and  a  half  miles,  —  a  result 
which  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  whose  notion  of  the  distance  had 
been  much  exaggerated  by  the  former  difficulties  of  the  way.  After 
the  path  was  finished,  it  was  traversed  by  many  parties  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

The  New  Path  up  Middle  Mountain,  The  best  path  up  is 

that  made  by  the  Lexington  people,  from  Camp  Three-Oaks,  and  starts 
from  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  ice-ponds,  in  the  clearing  back  of  the 
Artist's-Falls  House.  At  this  point  there  is  a  guide-board,  on  which 
is  painted  **  Middle- Mt.  Path  and  Artist's-Falls  via  the  Brook."  Tlie 
path  at  once  leads  across  a  rustic  bridge,  and  soon  comes  to  the  main 
stream  (Artist's  Brook),  at  a  place  where  a  large  log  forms  a  dam,  and 
serves  as  a  bridge.  Here  the  Artist's-Falls  path  diverges  to  the  left  and 
follows  up  the  stream,  keeping  close  to  its  bank  the  whole  distance  to  the 
main  fall,  —  about  4  M.  The  path  is  well  marked,  the  forest  is  very  fine, 
and  a  visit  to  the  main  fall  by  the  old  roatiway  affonls  little  pleasure  com- 
pared to  a  stroll  through  this  path  close  to  the  stream,  brawling  in  a 
succession  of  falls  the  whole  distance.  The  Middle-Mt.  path  crosses  the 
stream  by  the  log,  leads  through  a  pasture  overgro\\Ti  with  evergreens  and 
birches  to  a  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  stretch  along  the  base 
of  Peaked  Mt.,  thence  through  these  woods  imtil  it  comes  to  a  cluster  of 
tall  pines,  whei*e  it  joins  the  cart-path  which  leads  from  the  village,  start- 
ing at  the  Congregational  Church ;  thence  it  follows  up  the  cart-path, 
crosses  the  stream,  and  continues  along  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
about  J  M.,  then  turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle  up  the  slope,  coming  out 
on  the  bare  ledges  less  than  J  M.  from  the  summit.  The  distance  frOm 
Camp  Three-Oaks  is  alwut  Ig  M.  The  path  is  clearly  defined,  and  the 
climb  is  not  difficult.  At  every  doubtful  point  in  the  woods  there  is  a 
paintetl  sign,  and  on  the  ledges  cairns  of  stones,  so  that  an  entire  stranger 
can  easily  find  the  way.  Cool  water  can  be  found  a  few  steps  from  the  place 
where  the  path  tunis  from  the  logging-road  abruptly  up  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  as  there  is  none  on  the  summit,  a  supply  should  be* 
procured  here. 

Near  the  Artist's-Falls  House,  in  the  edge  of  the  dense  evergreen 
woods,  is  the  newly  discovered  Forest-Glen  Mineral  Spring,  of  which 
the  Massachusetts  State  Assayer  says  :  "  It  is  odorless,  colorless,  taste- 
less, sparkling,  and  alkaline,  —  a  remarkably  pure  and  excellent  water." 
A  roadway  has  been  built  to  it,  and  many  visitors  come  hither  on  warm 
summer  days.  The  water  boils  up  through  a  fissure  in  an  outcropp* 
ledge,  filling  a  granite  basin  3  ft.  deep,  and  discharging  very  rapidly. 
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Pleasant  forest-rambles  are  found  back  of  Christ  Church,  across  the 
track,  and  also  in  the  Cathedral  Woods,  N.  of  the  village.  Beyond  the 
latter  are  the  tine  buildings  of  the  Bigelow  estate,  and  other  costly  and 
luxurious  summer-residences.  A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  summer  vil- 
lage near  the  Intervale  House,  far  quieter  than  N.  Conway,  and  with  rich- 
er views  over  the  Saco  meadows  and  the  great  Moat  range.  .This  locality 
is  esteemed  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  mountain-district. 

The  Artist's  Falls  are  in  the  E.  environs  of  the  village,  over  1  M. 
from  the  Kiarsarge  House,  and  are  visited  by  a  road  which  turns  to  the  E. 
from  the  highway  just  below  the  bridge  over  Artist's  Brook.  They  are  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Artist' s-Falls  House,  in  a  pleasant  woodland  re- 
gion, with  picturesque  surroundings.  The  descent  of  water  is  small,  and 
occurs  on  a  rivulet  which  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  Green  Hills.  The 
falls  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  centre  of  pretty  forest-scenery  and 
the  objective  point  of  a  short  ramble  than  as  intrinsically  remarkable. 
The  routes  to  Peaked  Mt.  and  Middle  Mt  pass  near  this  point. 

The  lower  reaches  of  Artist's  Brook  are  more  beautiful,  where,  below 
the  old  mill,  it  broadens  out  into  a  quiet  and  meandering  course  over  the 
rich  intervales,  among  clusters  of  graceful  elm-trees,  and  with  noble  views 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side.  This  fair  scene  of  summer -rambles  may 
be  visited  from  near  the  Washington  House  or  McMillan's,  though  no  con- 
venient way  of  access  has  been  prepared. 

The  view  of  the  White -Mt.  range  from  McMillan's  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  village,  and  opposite  this  point  is  the  Sunset  Hill,  whence  a  broad  and 
satisfactory  prospect  is  afforded  over  the  valley  and  the  ranges  beyond. 
The  hill  is  815  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  294  ft.  above  N".  Conway.  It 
should  be  ascended  at  late  afternoon,  for  its  magnificent  view  up  to  the 
vast  blue  Presidential  Range.    There  are  seats  on  the  summit. 

Kiarsarge  Village  is  about  1^  M.  from  N.  Conway,  on  the  road  to  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  in  the  upper  valley  of  Kiarsarge  Brook.  It  is  a  collection  of 
summer  boarding-houses,  with  a  small  Episcopal  chapel;  and  is  favorably 
situated  with  regard  to  Kiarsarge  and  the  Green  Hills. 

The  Thorn-Hill  Drive  is  a  favorite  excursion  from  N-  Conway.  It  pass- 
es the  Intervale  House  and  Lower  Bartlett,  and  ascends  one  of  the  spurs 
of  Thorn  Mountain,  whence  is  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  mountains,  — 
including  Mts.  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  over  the 
Eagle  Mts.  Boott's  Spur  is  seen  running  S.  E.  from  Washington,  and 
portions  of  Tuckerman's  and  Huntington's  Ravines  arc  beyond.  Mt. 
Adams  is  visible  through  the  Pinkham  Notch,  and  Mt.  Wild-Cat  is  on  its 
r.    Several  pleasant  retrospects  are  obtained  from  this  road. 

Around  the  Square  is  a  favorite  drive,  6  M.  long,  which  passes  through 
Kiarsarge  Village  and  along  tbe  base  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge.  The  Dundee  Hood 
is  a  10-M.  drive,  leading  through  a  succession  of  sequestered  glens,  and 
affording  interesting  mountain-views.    It  diverges  to  the  r.  from  thfi  Glen 
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Boad  at  Lower  Bartlett,  and  ascends  the  narrow  valley  between  Thorn 
Mt.  (1.  side)  and  Mt.  Kiai^sarge  (r.  side),  then  bears  to  the  1.  between  Tin 
Mt.  and  the  stately  peaks  of  Double-Head,  approaches  Black  Mt.,  and  af- 
fords striking  views  of  the  Presidential  Range.  The  return-drive  may  be 
made  by  way  of  Jackson  and  the  Glen  Road,  Jackson  being  9  M.  from  N. 
Conway.  The  Washington  and  Bartlett  Boulders  are  two  remarkable  rocks 
which  are  much  visited,  the  one  being  6  M.  S.  (near  Pine  Hill),  the  other 
6  M.  N.  Among  the  longer  drives  from  this  point  are  those  to  the  Glen- 
Ellis  Falls,  16  M.;  Sligo,  13  M.;  the  Carter  Notch,  12  M.;  Fryeburg, 
10  M.;  Buttermilk  Hollow,  12  M.;  Swift-River  Falls,  18  M.;  and  Choco- 
ma  Lake,  18  M.    (See  the  Index,  for  localities.) 

*'  One  always  finds,  we  think,  on  a  return  to  N.  Conway,  that  his  recollections  of 
its  loveliness  were  inadequate  to  the  reality.  Such  profuse  and  calm  beauty  some- 
times reigns  over  the  whole  village,  that  it  seems  to  be  a.  little  quotation  from  Ar- 
cadia, ora  suburb  of  Paradise Certainly,  we  have  seen  no  other  region  of  New 

England  that  is  so  swathed  in  dreamy  charm.  A  few  years  ago  the  Moat  Mountains 
were  rava^^  with  fire ;  and  yet  their  lines  give  such  delight  that  few  mountains  look 
so  attractive  in  verdure  as  they  in  desolation.  The  atmosphere  and  the  outlines  of 
the  hills  seem  to  lull  rather  than  stimulate.  There  are  no  crags,  no  pinnacles,  no 
ramparts  of  rock,  no  mountain  frown,  or  navageness  brought  into  contrast,  at  any 
point,  with  the  general  serene  beauty.  Kiarsarge  is  a  rough  and  scraggy  mountain, 
when  you  attempt  to  climb  it,  but  its  lines  ripple  off  softly  to  the  plain.  Mt.  Wash- 
ington does  not  seem  so  much  to  stand  up,  as  to  lie  out  at  ease  across  the  north. 
The  leonine  grandeur  is  there,  but  it  is  the  lion  not  erect  but  couchant,  a  little 
sleepy,  stretching  out  his  paws  and  eujoying  the  sun.  And  tired  Chocorua  api)ean 
as  if  looking  wistfully  down  into 

Aland 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

**  And  then  the  sunsets  of  N.  Conway !  Coleridge  asked  Mont  Blanc  if  he  had  •  a 
charm  to  stay  the  morning  star  in  his  steep  course.'  It  is  time  for  some  poet  to  put 
the  question  to  those  bewitching  elm-sprinkled  acres  that  border  the  Saco,  by  what 
sorcery  they  evoke,  evening  after  evening,  upon  the  heavens  that  watch  them,  such 

lavish  and  Italiau  bloom For  pomp  of  bright,  clear,  contrasted  flames  on  a 

deep  and  transparent  sky,  the  visitors  of  N.  Conway,  on  the  Sunset  Bank  that  over^ 
looks  the  meadows,  enjoy  the  frequent  privilege  of  a  spectacle  which  the  sun  sink- 
ing behind  the  Notch  conjures  for  them,  such  as  he  rarely  displays  to  the  dwellers 
by  the  Amo  or  the  inhabitants  of  Naples. 

"  It  would  require  more  space  than  our  volume  will  allow,  to  do  justice  to  the 
various  charms  into  which  this  wide  circle  of  beauty  is  broken  by  walks  and  excur- 
sions and  drives  One  of  the  prominent  pleasures  of  a  clear  and  cool  day  is  to  find 
different  points  for  studying  Mt.  Washington.  In  what  novelties  of  shape,  dignity, 
and  effect  he  may  be  thrown  by  the  rambles  of  a  morning !  We  may  see  his  steep, 
torn  walls  rising  far  off  beyond  a  hill  which  we  are  ascending,  and  which  hides  from 
us  most  of  the  foreground  .  .  .  .  ;  or  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  through  a  couple 
of  trees  that  stand  sentinel  to  keep  other  mountains  of  the  range  from  an  intrusion 
that  will  reduce  his  majesty ;  or  may  seek  a  position  near  a  grove  whose  breezy 
plumes  afford  the  most  cheerful  contrast  of  motion  and  color  to  set  off  his  gray 
grandeur  and  majestic  rest ;  or  from  different  point«»  near  the  Saco  may  relate  him, 
by  changing  angles,  into  fresh  combinations  with  the  level  verdure  of  the  meadows, 
or  with  some  curve  of  its  brooks,  or  some  graceful  thicket  of  its  maples."  (SiAaa 
Knco.) 

Conway  was  granted  to  Daniel  Foster  in  1765,  and  was  soon  occupied  by  the 
pion^rs  of  a  rude  rural  civilization,  whose  cabins  supplanted  the  old  Indian 
town.  In  1772  a  road  was  granted  from  Conway  to  the  Connecticut  River,  by  way 
of  Ctorham,  Northumberland,  and  Lancaster.  The  early  pettlers  of  Conway  were 
from  Durham  and  Lee,  towns  near  tide-water  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
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In  June,  1776,  Andrew  Mclfillan  eent  down  ftom  Conway,  pnying  that  troopa  might 
be  sent  to  guard  the  town,  as  15  of  her  citiaens  were  in  the  American  army  besieging 
Boston.  The  State  sent  a  supply  of  powder  to  Conway,  and  during  the  following 
summer  Capt.  Joshua  Heath  was  ordered  to  enlist  ten  rangers  and  scout  through 
the  Conway  woods  for  three  months.  At  this  time  (centus  of  1776)  Conway  had  2<3 
inhabitants  and  2  negro  slaves.  The  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1778. 
In  1781  a  postal  service  was  inaugurated  here  by  the  State,  consisting  of  a  mounted 
mail-carrier,  who  rode  fortnightly,  from  Portsmouth  to  Conway,  Plymouth,  Haverhill, 
Charlestown.  Keene,  and  Portsmouth,  his  compensation  each  three  months  being 
"  70  hard  Dollars,  or  paper  money  Equivalent." 

When  the  party  of  Brs.  Belknap  and  Cutler  passed  through  Conway,  in  1784, 
"  The  good  Women  understands  there  were  3  Ministers  in  y«  Compy  were  in  hope  we 
should  lay  the  Spirits  wi>  have  been  fuppofed  to  hover  about  y « White  Mountains  — 
an  opinion  very  probably  derived  from  y"  Indians  who  tho't  thcfc  Mo  y«  habitation 
of  Fome  invidble  beings &  never  attempted  to  afcend  them." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  pref'ent  century,  when  all  the  fhiighting  between  the  CoHs 
country  and  the  Fea-shore  passed  this  way,  Conway  was  a  busy  place,  its  street  being 
frequently  traversed  by  wagon-trains  a  half-mile  long.  In  1797,  President  Bwi^t 
visited  the  town,  and  speaks  favorably  of  the  intervales  and  the  view  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington ;  saying  also  that ' '  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  the  houses  were  decent." 

Conway  is  underlaid  by  the  so-ealled  Conway  granite.  The  geological  theory  is 
that  near  the  close  of  the  Labrador  period  a  tremendous  earthquake  occurred  in  the 
White-Mt.  region,  followed  by  an  eruption  of  igneous  granite,  which  flooded  the 
Franconia  and  southern  ranges  with  a  fea  of  fire.  "Were  there  ships  of  sted,  they 
might  have  floated  on  this  liquid  lake,  for  the  surface  was  as  level  as  the  ocean  "  Its 
outlet  was  by  the  Saco  Valley,  and  here  **  remove  the  overlying  rock,  and  the  top 
of  the  granite  will  appear  as  flat  as  a  western  prairie." 

12.   The  Oreen  Hills. 

This  cluster  of  highlands  lies  to  the  E.  of  N.  Conway,  and  covers  an  area 
of  about  16  square  miles,  having  8  well-marked  summits  in  a  double  line, 
and  facing  to  the  E.  on  the  plains  of  Fryeburg.  The  State  Geological 
Survey  gives  their  height  as  2,390  ft.,  or  more  than  1,860  ft.  above  N. 
Conway,  —  but  as  to  which  of  the  peaks  this  measurement  was  made 
upon  nothing  is  said.  The  altitude  seems  to  be  overstated.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  range  are  partially  covered  with  forests,  and  the  interior  glens 
are  heavily  timbered.  Some  portions  have  been  burnt  over  by  forest- 
fires,  leaving  bare  peaks  on  the  W.,  from  which  pleasant  views  are  gained. 
Rude  logging-roads  ramify  through  the  ravines,  and  ascend  some  of  the 
slopes. 

Artist's  Ledge  may  be  reached  by  a  woodland  path  which  crosses 
Artist's  Brook  near  the  falls  and  leads  to  the  foot,  whence  the  ascent  is 
easily  made  over  the  smooth  rocks.  *  The  view  from  the  Ledge  includes 
Chocorua-  on  the  1.,  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  Saco  Valley  to  the  N., 
bounded  by  the  nigged  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  N.  Conway  is  outspread  on  the 
terrace  below,  and  over  the  Kiarsarge  House  is  the  White-Horse  Ledge, 
over  the  Sunset  Pavilion  is  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  and  over  the  Intervale 
House  is  Humphrey's  Ledge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  bare  rocks  of  Iron 
Mt.,  and  Thorn  Hill  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
Thorn  Mt.,  and  nearly  over  Kiarsarge  Village.    Farther^o  the  r.  is  Kiar- 
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8»r||;e,  rising  proudly  over  the  Green  Hills.  Mt  Washington  and  the  a^j*- 
cent  peaks  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  nearly  over  Thorn  HiU. 

*<  Asa  composition,  the  Tiewfttmi  Artist's  Hill  is  rery  symmetricallj proportioned, 
•ad  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  Tariety  and  graduations  of  its  forms.  Ht.  Wash- 
ington,  vrbich  is  always  the  leading  object  of  interest,  occupies  the  central  position. 
The  inferior  bills  rise  from  the  level  meadows  on  either  hand,  step  by  step  towards 
his  summit,  which  d<Hninate8  over  the  whole  scene.  In  tbis  noble  symmetiy  of 
multitudinous  details  it  differs  from  most  of  the  other  general  views  of  the  White 

Hills In  viewA  like  that  from  Gampton,  or  the  Artist's  Hill  in  N.  Conway. 

color  is  displayed,  not  in  simplicity  or  sombre  breadth,  but  in  variety  and  splendor, 

and  in  the  intermingling  of  several  contiguous  and  contrasting  scales The 

blue-brown  of  Shelbume,  the  yellow-purple  of  Milan,  Aid  the  violet-citrine  of 
Gampton,  each  showing  an  ascent  of  tone  or  hue,  lead  up  to  the  oitenge-russet  or 
purple,  the  most  delicate,  rich,  and  subtle  of  all,  that  dominates  and  tvpifies  the 
unsarpiused  magnificence  of  the  color-harmonies  of  Gonway."    (Stare  iuno  ) 

Peaked  Mountain  is  easily  ascended  from  Artist's  Ledge,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  summit.  The  crest  consists  of  a  thin  rocky  ridge,  with  a  few 
small  trees  upon  it;  and  looks  across  a  shallow  but  steep-sided  ravine  to 
Middle  Mt.,  on  the  S.  The  Editor  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  rain-storm 
while  on  this  peak,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  describe  the  view,  which, 
however,  is  not  unlike  those  from  Artist's  Ledge  and  Middle  Mt. 

Blackcap^  or  Blackhead,  is  the  highest  of  the  Green  Hills,  and  lies  in  the 
E.  line,  though  it  is  visible  from  N.  Conway,  It  is  covered  with  trees, 
and  is  not  valuable  as  a  view-point.  It  may  be  reached  by  passing  up  the 
ravine  N.  of  Peaked  Mt,  and  ascending  by  the  outer  ridges.  S.  of  this, 
and  partially  connected  with  Peeked  Mt.  by  a  low  ridge,  is  the  long  crest 
of  Green  Mt.,  which  is  overspread  with  light  green  foliage.  Rattlesnake 
Mt.  is  S.  of  and  lower  than  Middle  Mt,  and  has  no  good  views.  Another 
long  ridge  is  N.  of  Peaked  Mt,  running  nearly  to  Kiarsarge,  and  covered 
with  ledges  and  low,  dense  thickets.  The  first  peak  N.  of  Peaked  Mt  is 
called  Lookout  Point;  and  the  higher  point  to  the  N.  £.  (formerly  called 
Green  Mt.)  is  now  known  as  Hurricane  Mt. 

The  more  northerly  of  the  Green  Hills  are  partially  bare,  and  may  easily 
be  ascended  from  Kiarsarge  Village  and  the  inhabited  glen  to  the  N.  E. 

Sunset  Hill,  a  clear-topped  spur  of  Hurricane,  815  ft.  high,  views  Moat, 
Kiarsarge,  Washington,  Ossipee,  etc.    Many  ascend  it  at  late  afternoon. 

Middle  Monntain  is  the  most  desirable  point  of  the  Green  Hills  on 
which  to  make  an  ascent  It  is  about  an  hour's  walk  from  N.  Conway  to 
the  summit,  and  the  hill  is  over  1,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  best  route 
h  by  the  road  which  diverges  from  the  village-street  alongside  the  bridge, 
and  runs  under  the  P.  &  O.  railroad  (see  page  73  b). 

In  the  valley  below  it  crosses  a  small  bridge;  and  about  60  rods  beyond, 
the  road  diverging  to  the  1.  should  be  taken.  Following  the  main  path, 
and  disregarding  the  logging-roads  which  diverge  to  the  1.,  r.,  and  1.,  the 
tourist  enters  a  clearing,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  shanties. 
'Bearing  around  and  just  beyond  the  old  camp  on  the  r.,  the  hill-path 
turns  off  to  the  r:,  ^oon  crosses  a  rude  little  bridge,  and  then  ascends  the 
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'slope.  This  path  is  clear  and  well-bntlined,  and  can  easily  be  followed. 
Another  path  diverges  from  the  road  before  the  shanties  are  reached,  and 
ascends  the  ridge  in  the  track  of  the  old  lumber-slide.  The  road  which 
leads  from  the  village  to  these  points  affords  a  pleasant  forest-ramble, 
curving  gracefully  through  fine  groups  of  pine-trees,  and  being  out  of 
sight  of  clearings,  fences,  or  houses. 

The  paths  come  out  on  the  broad  bare  ledges  which  front  the  swell  of 
the  ridge,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  follow  them  beyond.  The  remainder  of  the 
ascent  is  over  the  ledges,  alternating  with  luxuriant  jungles  of  sweet-fern, 
and  striped  with  old  burnt  trees.  Fascinating  retrospects  may  be  ob- 
tained during  tlie  resting-times  along  the  slope.  The  crest  consists  of  a 
long  and  narrow  ridge,  carpeted  with  grass,  edged  with  ledges,  and  adorned 
with  a  few  clean-stemmed  trees. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  this  trip  is  the  pasF«ge  over  gram-carpeted  roads 
through  tall  forests.  Much  of  this  wood  has  already  been  cut  away,  but  enough 
TMnaioB  to  form  a  forest  where  one  can  wander  adventurously  for  many  hours  in  a 
labyrinth  of  old  aud  unused  Ic^ng-roads,  secure  from  intrusion,  and  free  to  follow 
jbney  down  the  winding  woodland  aisles. 

*  The  View,  —  The  most  conspicuous  object  to  the  W.  is  the  long  frown- 
ing ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  its  definite  craggy  crests  boldly  outlined 
against  the  sky.  The  S.  peak  rises  from  the  Swift-River  Valley  by  a  long 
even  slope,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  N.  by  rugged  central  ledges,  which 
are  separated  by  a  strongly  marked  ravine  from  the  high  N.  peak.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  base  of  Moat  are  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges, 
with  their  black-and-white  fronts,  below  which  is  the  village  of  N.  Con- 
way, on  the  edge  of  the  broad  and  delightful  Saco  intervales.  Over  the  r. 
flank  of  Moat,  and  to  the  1.  of  the  line  of  vision  extending  to  the  White- 
Horse  Ledge,  is  the  lolly  and  slightly  notched  summit  of  Mt.  Carrigain, 
its  r.  flank  cutting  the  N.  buttress  of  Moat  over  the  White-Horse  Ledge. 
The  distant  peaks  to  the  r.,  above  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  are  Mts.  Anderson 
and  Nancy,  on  whose  1.  is  the  crest  of  Lowell,  just  peering  over  the  foot- 
hill of  Moat,  above  White  Horse.  To  the  r.  of  Moat  and  over  the  r.  of  the 
Cathedral  Ledge  is  the  red  peak  of  Mt.  Crawford,  with  the  table-land 
of  Mt.  Resolution  on  the  r.  and  the  Giant's  Stairs  still  farther  to  the  r. 
Above  these  are  the  crests  of  the  Field- W^illey  Range,  and  Mt.  Bond  is 
seen  far  away,  to  the  1.  of  Crawford.  The  long  sloping  ridge  which  termi- 
nates at  Humphrey's  Ledge  runs  out  from  Mt.  Attitash,  at  the  r.  of  Moat 
Mt.,  and  over  it  in  the  N.  E.  is  the  ledgy  and  unpointed  Iron  Mt.  in  Jack 
son.  When  the  Editor  ascended  Middle  Mt.,  in  September,  1875,  the 
Presidential  Range  was  hidden  by  a  black  and  impenetrable  embankment 
of  massive  clouds.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  Mt.  Washington  is 
visible,  with  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant  on  its  1.  and  Adams  on  the 
r.  Clinton  is  over  the  1.  of  Iron,  and  Pleasant  over  the  r.  of  Iron.  Over 
the  1.  of  Mt.  Bartlett  is  the  sharp  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  Mt. 
Wild-Cat  on  the  1.  and  the  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.  The  narrow  clearings  of 
Jackson  extend  up  toward  the  wooded  Eagle  Mts. 
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Nearer  at  hand  is  the  ronnded  Thorn  Hill,  on  whose  r.  rises  Mt 
"Bartlett,  prolonged  into  the  higher  crest  of  Kiarsarge,  which  is  crowned 
l>y  a  hotel.    A  large  area  of  Western  Maine  is  shut  out  by  Blackhead,  one 
of  the  tall  and  wooded  Green  Hills  which  extends  for  a  long  distance  to 
the  N.  E.    Over  its  r.  foot  rises  Mt  Pleasant,  w^ith  its  hotel,  and  Upper 
iMoose  Pond  is  seen  on  the  1.    Nearer,  and  in  line  with  Pleasant,  is  Mt. 
Tom,  a  bold  rounded  knoll,  with  Pleasant  Pond  on  the  r.    Under  the 
latter  is  Lovewell's  Pond,  with  its  island,  near  which  is  Fryeburg  village, 
on  the  green  intervales  and  near  the  yellow  coils  of  the  sinuous  Saco 
beaches.     Still  to  the  r.  and  farther  away  is  Sebago  Lake,  which  is  nearly 
[      hidden  by  the  Saddleback  and  Peaked  Mts.    The  view  now  dwells  on  the 
fertile  Saco  meadows  in  the  foreground,  with  the  lower  hamlets  of  Con- 
way and  the  island-strewn  surface  of  Walker's  Pond,  which  is  nearly  due 
S.,  over  the  lowermost  of  the  Green  Hills.     Several  miles  away,  over  Con- 
way Comer,  is  a  part  of  Silver  Lake,  with  the  Green  Mt.  of  Effingham  be« 
yond.     To  the  1.  of  this  line  are  the  hills  along  the  Maine  border, —  Frost 
Mt.  and  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear  Cap 
j     in  Hiram,  and  Trafton  Mt.  in  Cornish.     Farther  to  the  r.  is  a  part  of  the 
\     Ossipee  Range,  and  then,  with  its  r.  flank  resting  on  Moat  Mt.,  comes  the 
superb  crest  of  Chocorua,  its  red  rocks  rising  sharply  into  the  N.  and  S. 
peaks  and  its  long  S.  flank  running  out  to  hide  Chocorua  Lake.     Below,  in 
the  plain,  is  the  round  knob  which  is  called  the  Haystack.    On  the  r.  of 
Chocorua  is  Mt.  Paugu's,  beyond  which  rises  the  round-crested  Passa- 
conaway.     The  narrow  space  between  the  latter  and  Moat  Mt.  is  cut  by 
I     the  cone  of  Tripyramid. 

The  <iQestion  as  to  whether  Mt.  La&yette  is  visible  from  Middle  Mt.  has  been 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  At  a  time  in  the  early  autumn,  when  the  snow-line  was 
at  about  6,000  ft.  elevation,  a  white  crest  is  visible  fiir  away  over  the  gap  between 
Moat  and  Iron  Mts.    This  can  be  none  other  than  La&yette. 

13.    Mt  Kiarsarge,  or  Pequawket. 

Pequawket-Kiarsarge  lifts  its  symmetrical  cone  into  the  blue  sky  over 
!  N.  Conway,  the  most  alpine  of  all  the  heights  about  that  village,  and  it 
always  preserves  the  same  sharp  outline,  whether  seen  from  Sebago  Lake, 
,  Portland,  the  high  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Moosilauke,  or  the  houses  on  Mt. 
Washington.  The  bridle-path  which  ti*averses  its  rugged  flanks  is  yearly 
climbed  by  thousands  of  tourists  from  the  adjacent  villages,  some  on 
horseback  but  most  on  foot.  The  Editor  has  passed  over  60  persons  as- 
cending in  scattered  groups,  within  less  than  two  hours. 

The  weather-beaten  old  hotel  (built  1845)  on  the  summit  was  blown 
down  in  1883,  and  in  1884  a  smaller  building  was  erected  on  the  crest, 
to  afford  transient  and  temporary  shelter  for  visitors.  Although  it  is 
bat  little  more  than  half  as  high  as  Mt.  Washington,  it  commands  a  view 
which  is  but  little  inferior,  while  for  the  commingled  charms  of  mountain. 
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meadow,  and  village  scenery,  it  has  scarcely  a  rival.  The  height  ahove 
the  sea  is  8,251  feet,  as  determined  by  the  trigonometrical  measurements 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The  early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  the 
visit,  for  though  the  light  is  garish  and  white,  the  great  ravines  of  the 
Presidential  Rfinge  are  then  best  seen.  In  the  late  afternoon,  the  ocean 
is  clearly  visible,  and  the  level  light  falls  brightly  on  the  sails  of  the  ship- 
ping. 

Starr  King  called  this  "  the  queenly  mountain,'*  and  desired  that  it 
should  be  named  **  Martha  Washington.*'  Theodore  Parker  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  its  view  of  "  the  chief  mountams  en  famille.^* 


"  Do  not  some  of  our  readers  recall  the  Agination  of  the  diorama  exhibited  to 
those  whom  Pequawket  allows  to  pass  above  its  elegant  shoulders  ?  Do  they  not 
call  to  mind  the  mob  of  mountains  that  first  storms  the  sight  from  the  N.  and  W., 
as  though  Mt.  Washington  had  given  a  party,  and  all  the  bills  were  hurrying  up  to 
answer  the  invitation  ?  Can  they  not  $ee  again  with  the  mind^s  eye  the  different 
effects  of  color  and  shadow  upon  the  lines  of  hills,  according  to  their  distance, 
height,  and  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  how  they  soon  group  themgelves  in  relation 
to  the  two  great  centres,  —  the  notched  summit  of  I^afityetto  and  the  noble  dome  of 
Washington  ?  Do  they  not  recall  the  soothing  contrast  to  these  shaggy  surges  of 
the  land  in  the  far-stretching  open  country  of  the  S.,  gemmed  with  lakes  and  ponds, 
brilliant  with  cultivation,  sweeping  out  like  a  vast  and  many-colored  sea  ...  .  over 
which,  far  in  the  S.  W.,  the  filmy  outline  of  Monadnock  gleams  like  a  sail  just  &d« 
ing  out  upon  a  vaster  sea  ?  " 

The  lower  parts  of  Kiarsarge  are  composed  of  common  and  trachytic  granites, 
with  occasional  limited  areas  of  slate.  The  upper  2,000  feet  consist  of  an  igneous 
felsite,  full  of  rounded  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  slate.  This  fiery  flood  of 
molten  rock  was  thrown  out  b(>fore  the  Ilelderberg  period,  in  the  same  eruption 
that  formed  the  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  The  geographical  position  of  Kiarsarge  is  in  the 
towns  of  Chathaukand  Bartlett,  about  4  M.  from  the  Maine  boundary. 

The  Bridie-Path  is  plain  and  well-marked,  and  affords  as  easy  travelling  as  is  pos- 
Bible  with  the  heavy  grade.  It  starts  from  a  farm-houFe  about  2  M  from  N.  Con- 
«vay  and  ^  M.  from  Kiarsarge  Village,  where  several  well-trained  saddle-horses  are 
i(ept  for  the  use  of  ladies  or  others  who  wish  to  ride  up.  8  2  is  chargt'd  for  each 
^lorse,  and  $  2  for  a  guide,  who  can  take  care  of  several  horses.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  if  people  keep  the  horfes  all  night  on  the  mountain  Parties  of  2-8  per- 
sons are  carried  from  N  Conway  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  50c.  each.  The 
distance  to  the  topis  nearly  3  M.,  the  following  being  the  pedometric  measurements : 
From  the  house  to  Prospect  liedge,  1  M.  (less  1-20),  thence  to  the  spring,  ^M.; 
thence  to  the  Bartlett  path,  |  M. ;  thence  to  the  summit,  \  M. 

Crossing  the  fields  behind  the  house,  the  ascent  of  the  S.  W.  shoulder  is 
soon  entered  upon,  and  is  continued  up  to  Prospect  Ledge,  whose  vicini- 
ty is  marked  by  a  guide-board,  near  which  a  succession  of  remarkable 
outcroppings  of  breccia  is  crossed.  There  is  a  wooden  seat  at  the  Ledge, 
where  one  can  rest  and  look  over  the  valley. 

The  view  from  Prospect  Ledge  includes  the  Green  Hills.  Mt.  Pleasant, 
the  villages  of  N.  Conway,  Conway  Centre,  and  Conway  Corner,  and 
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a  broad,  rich  area  of  the  Saco  Valley,  extending  far  away  into  Maine. 
At  the  foot  of  Moat  Mt.  are  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  and  to 
the  r.  is  Tremont,  with  a  pait  of  Mt.  Carrigain. 

The  path  ascends  through  the  forest  to  the  spring,  which  is  on  the  r.,  in  a  stone 
coping.  About  i  M  beyond,  the  woods  are  left  behind,  and  the  path  comes  out  on 
broad  ledges,  which  are  followed  around  toward  the  E.  Branch,  with  Mt.  Bartlett 
close  at  hand  on  the  1.  Beautiful  views  are  afforded  on  the  W.  and  N. ;  and  the 
path  finally  takej  a  turn  directly  up  the  mountain,  soon  reaching  the  summit.  The 
time  necessary  to  ascend  from  the  base  is  1^  -  2  hrs. 

The  old  paths  from  Fryeburg  and  Lower  Bartlett  are  still  occasionally  used.  The 
former  pas^ied  through  the  shallow  depression  between  the  Green  Hills  and  Mt 
Gemini,  and  ascended  the  £.  S.  £.  slope.  The  Bartlett  path  led  up  from  near  the 
East-Branch  Ilouse,  along  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Bartlett  and  over  the  connecting  ridge, 
striking  the  Conway  path  far  up  on  the  mountain.    It  was  re-opened  in  1880. 

**  The  View.  —  The  broad  Saco  Valley  opens  toward  the  W.,  banded 
horizontally  by  a  narrow  belt  of  clearings,  along  which  stretches  the  sin- 
uous river,  blue  at  morning  and  silvery  at  evening,  ruled  off  by  the 
straight  white  line  of  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  track.  On  the  r.  the  Rocky- 
Branch  valley  enters  the  Saco  obliquely  from  the  N.  W.,  broadening  out 
near  the  point  of  confluence.  At  the  apparent  head  of  the  Saco  Valley, 
and  through  the  directly  continuing  depression  of  the  tributary  Sawyer's 
River,  is  the  long  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke,  nearly  50  M.  distant,  with  its 
crowning  hotel  visible  by  aid  of  the  telescope.  Nearer  at  hand,  in  ih& 
great  angle  between  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky  Branch,  are  tlie  compara- 
tively low  and  rocky  summits  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  Willoughby 
Ledge  and  Hart's  Ledge.  Above,  and  to  the  r.  of  Moosilauke,  is  Mt. 
Hancock,  on  whose  r.  is  the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  rising  from 
the  S.  The  pyramid  of  Mt.  Lowell  is  against  the  side  of  Carrigain,  in 
poor  relief.  At  the  apparent  head  of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen  is  Mt.  Lang- 
don,  above  which  is  Mt.  Anderson  (r.  of  Carrigain  and  Lowell),  with  the 
slide-striped  Mt.  Flume  to  the  1.,  far  away,  and  Mt.  Liberty  (of  the  Fran- 
conias)  directly  above.  The  chain  of  Lowell  and  Anderson  is  terminated 
on  the  r.  by  Mt.  Nancy,  over  whose  r.  falling  flank  is  Mt.  Lincoln,  contin- 
uous with  which  is  the  thin  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette,  about  30  M.  dis- 
tant. To  the  r.  of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen  is  the  well-defined  mass  of 
Iron  Mt. ,  banded  with  yellow  ledges  and  cut  by  a  broad,  shallow  ravine, 
and  presenting  a  pointless  summit.  Over  Iron,  to  the  1.,  are  Mt.  Parker 
and  the  knob-like  crest  of  Mt.  Crawford;  and  over  the  highest  part  of 
Iron  is  the  broad  and  high-lifted  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution,  with  its  fringe 
of  red  granite  ledges.  To  the  r.,  and  falling  on  the  r.  end  of  Resolu- 
tion, are  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Giant's  Stairs.  Above  Iron  Mt.  and 
again  above  the  Crawford  range  is  the  Twin  Range,  with  Mt.  Bond  to 
the  1.  of  Crawford  and  r.  of  Lafayette,  partly  rounded  on  the  top.  The 
South  Twin  Mt.  is  directly  over  the  plateau  of  Resolution,  and  the  North 
Twin,  marked  by  a  long  white  slide,  is  over  the  Giant's  Stairs.  From  the 
uppermost  of  the  sharply  cut  steps  of  Giant's  Stairs,  Mt.  Willey  rises  pre- 
cipitOQsly  to  ther.,  on  whose  r.  and  in  a  continuous  line  are  Mts!  Field  and 
4*  F 
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Tom,  beyond  the  Crawford  House.  Under  the  latter  is  the  descendiu^ 
1.  flank  of  Mt.  Webster,  with  Jackson  (on  the  r.)  catting  the  sky  line  with 
its  small  sharp  peak. 

Returning  to  the  near  foreground,  Thorn  Mt.  is  next  seen,  within  8  M. 
across  the  East-Branch  valley,  its  sides  and  crest  covered  with  trees.  Ovei* 
its  highest  point  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Clinton,  in  the  Presidential  Range; 
and  over  its  right  flank,  up  the  glen  of  Miles  Brook,  is  the  hemispherical  top 
of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Over  Tin  Mt.,  the  low  knoll  r.  of  and  on  the  same  ridge 
with  Thorn,  are  the  wooded  lines  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  above  Jackson  vil- 
lage. Farther  toward  the  horizon  is  the  flat  terrace  of  Mt.  Franklin,  r. 
of  Pleasant,  to  the  r.  of  which  are  the  two  sharp  and  craggy  humps  of 
Mt  Monroe.  The  eye  next  rests  on  the  vast  cone  of  Mt.  Washington,  and 
if  the  day  is  clear  the  chief  features  of  its  nobly  formed  E.  and  S.  flanks 
may  easily  be  discerned.  L.  of  and  below  the  cone  is  the  long  embattled 
projection  of  Boott's  Spur,  on  whose  S.  E.  flank  are  unexplored  ravines. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Spur  is  a  portion  of  the  upper  reach  of  Tucker- 
man*  s  Ravine.  More  to  the  r.  are  the  Lion's-Head  crags,  the  gorge  in 
which  Raymond's  Cataract  is  situated,  the  broad,  stony  plain  of  the  Al- 
pine Garden,  and  the  jutting  rocks  of  the  Nelson  Crag,  which  rises  at  the 
head  of  the  tremendous  clifis  of  Huntington's  Ravine. 

Entering  the  foreground  again  to  the  r.  of  Thorn  Mt.,  the  eye  follows  the 
pleasant  Dundee  Valley  up  to  the  pastured  sides  of  the  lowly  Black  Mt, 
over  which  is  a  heavy  spur  of  the  Wild- Cat  range.  Above  and  beyond 
the  latter  is  the  stately  pinnacle  of  Mt.  Adams,  with  the  crag  on  the  r. 
which  looks  down  into  King's  Ravine.  E.  of  Adams,  and  beyond  the 
lake-infolding  ridge  between,  is  the  blue,  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  Madison. 
Close  at  hand,  within  4  M.  of  Kiarsarge,  are  the  nobly  defined  and  singu- 
lar twin  peaks  of  Double-Head,  apparently  wooded,  the  S.  peak  cutting 
off  the  W.  slope  of  the  N.  peak.  Directly  over  Double-Head  and  Black 
Mt.  is  the  sharp  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  Mt.  Wild-Cat  on  the  1., 
and  the  ponderous  ridges  of  the  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.  To  the  r.  of 
Double-Head  is  the  low  and  shapeless  Mt.  Sable,  above  whose  crest,  and  r. 
of  Carter,  is  the  high  head  of  Mt  Moriah,  nearly  due  N.  On  the  r.  of 
Sable  succeed  the  dull  rounding  slopes  of  Mt.  Eastman  and  the  remarka- 
ble white  crests  of  Baldface,  extending  in  a  long  ridge  to  the  S.  Imme- 
diately to  the  r.  of  Baldface  are  the  rock-ribbed  round  summits  of  Mt 
Royce,  between  which  runs  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Royce 
is  remarkably  picturesque  towards  evening,  when  its  ravines  are  filled 
with  black  and  opaque  shadows,  and  its  ledges  are  thrown  out  in  vivid 
contrasting  colors.  Through  the  notch  between  Baldface  and  Royce  are 
the  remote  blue  peaks  of  Goose  Eye  and  Speckled,  with  other  summits 
near  the  boundary;  and  above  and  between  the  peaks  of  Royce  is  the 
Beai^River  White  Cap,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grafton  Notch,  to- 
wards Late  Umbagog.    To  the  r.  of  Royce,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
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BricVett  Notch,  is  Spedded  Mt.,  a  vast  and  shapele^  mass,  over  which 
are  the  shapely  crests  of  Puzzle  ML,  in  Newry. 

Mt  Slope  is  nearly  in  line  with  Royce,  about  6  M.  distant ;  and  still 
nearer,  a  long  land  broken  ridge  runs  N.  N.  E.  from  Kiarsarge,  bearing  the 
twin  peaks  which  are  known  as  Mi.  Oernini  on  the  old  maps.  (See 
Carrigain*s  map,  of  the  year  1816.)  Back  of  the  line  of  Speckled  are 
the  lower  ridges  of  Red-Bock  Mt.  and  Mt.  Calabo.  About  N.  B.  is 
the  fine  pyramid  of  Mt.  Blue,  in  Avon,  on  either  side  of  which,  in  a 
very  clear  day,  may  be  seen  still  more  remote  peaks  of  the  great  Maine 
wilderness.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Bigelow  (over  the  r.  of 
Speckled)  and  Abraham  (on  the  1.  of  Blue),  and  Spruce  and  Averlll 
(on  the  r,). 

The  adjacent  ponds  to  the  E.  next  attract  the  attention,  the  first  one  on 
the  1.  being  the  long-drawn-out  Upper  Kezar  Pond  (8- 10  M.  in  length), 
of  which  several  detached  sections  are  seen.  Far  out  over  the  head  of 
the  pond  are  the  bold  hilU  of  Albany  and  Woodstock ;  and  near  the  cen- 
tral section  is  the  hamlet  of  Lovell  C5entre,  backed  by  the  low  and  abrupt 
Mt.  Sabattos.  Nearer,  and  a  little  to  the  I.,  is  the  Charles  Pond,  r.  of  which 
is  the  hamlet  of  N.  Frreburg,  with  the  larger  Lovell  Village  over  it  Still 
nearer  are  the  Kimball  Ponds,  separated  by  a  belt  of  woods,  and  situated 
on  the  State  line ;  while  the  dark  and  forest-environed  Mirror  Lake  (or 
Shingle  Pond)  is  seen  below,  almost  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  Over 
the  L  Kimball  Pond  is  Kezar  Pond,  on  the  confines  of  Fryeburg  and 
Bridgton. 

Mt  Pleasant  is  seen  toward  the  E.,  lifting  its  long  ridge  out  of  the  ap- 
parent plains  of  Maine,  with  its  central  peak  crowned  by  a  large  hotel. 
To  the  1.  of  Pleasant  is  Upper  Moose  Pond,  over  which  is  a  portion  of 
Long  Pond,  with  Bridgton  village  on  the  W.,  and  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.  (in 
Waterford)  on  the  N.  Over  Pleasant,  and  on  the  extreme  horizon,  the 
ocean  may  be  seen,  extending  to  the  r.  for  many  leagues,  with  Portland 
to  the  r.  of  Pleasant.  This  portion  of  the  view  is  best  seen  at  early 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  water,  or  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  when  the  light  falls  nearly  level  on  the  sails  of  the  shipping.  400 
vessels  have  been  seen  off  this  «hore  at  one  time.  The  low  but  well- 
marked  summit  of  Mt.  Tom  is  seen  under  the  r.  flank  of  Pleasant,  and 
just  r.  of  the  foot  of  Pleasant  is  Pleasant  Pond,  with  a  part  of  Moose  Pond. 
To  the  r.,  and  nearer,  is  the  square  Lovewell's  Pond,  bearing  a  single 
island,  near  which  is  the  gray  ledge  of  Jockey  Cap.  Nearer  the  beholder 
is  the  white  village  of  Fryeburg,  peeping  out  from  its  luxuriant  groves  on 
the  exquisite  intervales  below.  The  Saco  River  is  seen  far  many  miles, 
winding  through  a  well-cultivated  and  populous  farming  countrj',  studded 
with  small  hamlets.  To  the  r.  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  over  Pleasant  Pond, 
is  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Sebago  Lake,  broken  by  Raymond  Cape  and 
several  islands.    On  the  nearer  side  of  the  lake  are  the  heights  of  Saddle- 
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back  Mt.  (in  Baldwin)  and  Peaked  Mt.  (in  Sebago).  The  Tillage  of  Den- 
mark is  to  the  1.  of  and  bey<»id  LoveweU's  Pond.  To  the  S.  of  Kiarsarge, 
and  close  by,  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  the  chief  of  which  (on  the 
£.)  is  Blackhead;  and  Peaked  Mt.  and  Middle  Mt.  are  farther  S.  A  little 
S.  of  S.  £.,  and  nK>re  distant,  is  a  chain  of  hills  in  Maine,  bounding  the 
Saco  Valley,  of  which  the  chief  are  Frost  and  Barnt-Meadow  Mts.  in 
Brownfield,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear  Cap  near  Hiram  Bridge,  Bill-Merrill  Hill 
in  central  Hiram,  and  Traflon  Mt.  and  its  connected  heiglits  in  Cornish. 
Over  the  Green  Hills  is  the  island-studded  Walker's  Pond,  near  Conway 
Comer,  over  which  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lake.  In  the  foreground  are 
Silver  Lake  (in  Madison),  Knowles  Pond,  and  Pequawket  Pond,  with  the 
long  plains  of  Madison  and  £ak)n.  The  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton  lies  nearly  S., 
over  which  is  the  low  and  broad-based  ridge  of  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham. 

The  view  next  includes  the .  blue  crest-line  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  ou 
whose  r.  summit  the  Melvin  Peak  is  conspicuous.  Far  down  the  plain,  to 
the  r.  of  this  range,  a  semicircular  dot  on  the  southern  sky,  is  the  summit 
of  Monadnock,  100  M.  distant,  near  the  Massachusetts  line.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  r.,  and  resting  on  the  I.  flank  of  Chocoma,  is  the  sharp  peak 
of  the  true  Kearsarge,  nearly  60  M.  distant.  The  field  of  vision  now  in- 
cludes N.  Conway,  close  at  hand  below,  with  the  outspread  intervales  of 
the  Saco  on  the  W.,  over  which  towers  the  imposing  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  all 
its  peaks  being  visible.  On  the  farther  edge  of  the  interva'e  are  the  White- 
Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  with  Echo  Lake  below  the  former.  The  main 
peaks  of  Chocorua  are  uplifted  with  powerful  effect  over  the  S.  end  of 
Moat,  cutting  the  sky-line  with  their  sharp  serrated  and  craggy  edges. 
Over  the  middle  of  Moat  is  Paugus,  and  over  the  N.  peak  is  the  swelling 
dome  of  Passaconaway,  with  Whiteface  on  the  1.,  while  on  the  r.  are 
the  bristling  points  of  Tripyramid,  over  Bear  Mt.  Looking  more  to 
the  W.,  over  that  high  spur  of  Kiarsarge  which  is  called  Mt.  Bartlett, 
Humphrey's  Ledge  is  seen  making  out  from  Mt.  Attitash,  with  Table 
Mt.  scarcely  distinguishable  over  it,  and  the  bold  but  formless  pile  of 
Bear  Mt.  still  higher  up.  Over  the  r.  shoulder  of  the  latter  is  Tecum- 
seh,  with  a  curious  knob  on  its  r.  Up  the  Saco  Valley,  on  the  1.,  is  Tre- 
mont,  with  its  symmetrically  rounded  peaks,  below  and  against  which  is 
the  conical  Haystack.  To  the  1.,  and  more  distant,  is  the  long  apparent 
ridge  near  the  Greeley  Ponds;  and  over  the  S.  peak  of  Tremont  is  the 
stair-like  ridge  of  Osceola. 

Concerning  the  Name  of  ^^  KiartargeJ*^ 

The  old  theofy  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Kearsarge  (of  which  Kiarsarge  is  a 
modification)  was,  that  the  mountain  in  Warner  which  bearfi  it  rightfully  was 
frequented,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  a  hunter  named  HezeAn'oA 
Sargenxi^  and  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  popular  abreviation,  the  mountaia 
being  called  'Kiah  Sarge's  Mountain.  Reeent  iuTestigations  haye  thrown  doubt  oa 
the  hunter's  existence,  and  have  proven  that  it  was  so  named  before  1725,  full  25 
years  before  he  is  reported  to  have  lem  It.    The  name  is  therefore  probably  derived 
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from  the  Indians,  pnliaps  from  a  eorraption  and  dipping  of  Qnvi$ehewa$ehook,  a 
tide  which  they  are  Icnown  to  have  applied  to  it,  and  which  means  "  Notch-Pointed 
Mountain  of  Pine^/'  A  dimple  and  more  natural  derivation  iti  tliat  given  by  certain 
older  anliquarians,  who  said  ttiat  it  was  a  euphonintion  of  kees,  "  high,"  and  auke, 
•*  place." 

It  hSLS  long  been  regretted  that  two  of  the  most  fitmons  peales  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire mountuns,  visible  from  each  other,  and  of  nearly  equal  repute  as  summer-re- 
sorts, bear  names  which  are  almost  exactly  similar.  One  of  these  is  Mt.  Kearsarge 
in  Warner,  the  other  U  Mt.  Kiarsarge  near  N.  Conway,  and  although  the  orthog- 
raphy is  slightly  different  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  is  UHually  the  same. 

The  presence  of  two  important  mountains  bearing  similar  names  in  the  same 
State  has  given  ri^e  to  so  much  confu&ion  that  many  persistent  but  unavailing  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  restore  to  the  Conway  peak  its  supposed  ancient  nanie  of 
Pequawket. 

The  earlier  name  of  this  mountain  was  Pequawket,  derived  from  the  Indian  name 
for  all  this  portion  of  the  Saco  Valley  (?ee  Fryeburg).  On  Holland's  map  (of  1760} 
it  lias  no  name,  but  on  Carrigain's  map  (of  181G)  it  is  called  **  Pequawket,  formerly 
Kearsarge,"  indicating  that  the  latter  title  was  applied  between  1760  and  181G,  aud 
that  attempts  were  already  being  made  to  give  the  name  of  Pequawket.  Within 
the  time  indicated  occurred  a  migration  of  settlers  from  the  vicinity  of  the  true 
Kearsarge,  who  probably  reasoned,  ''  Ijo,  hero  is  a  goodly  mountain,  like  unto  that 
whence  we  came.    Let  us  therefore  liave  a  new  Kearsarge  in  this  place." 

The  Editor  has  adopted  the  name  Kiarsarge  in  view  of  its  strong  local  tenure, 
believing  that  it  cannot  now  be  displaced,  and  that  it  will  be  less  confusing  to 
tourists.  Judge  Joel  Eastman,  of  Conway,  says :  "  All,  from  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est.  still  eall  the  mountain  Kiarsargn^  throughout  this  section  of  country,  and  any 
attempt  to  change  its  name  will  be  futile.  It  will  still  go  by  the  name  of  Kiarsarge 
until  the  Day  of  judgment,  and  afterwards,  if  the  memory  of  the  things  of  this 

world  remains  afer  that  day The  people  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  the 

cities  out  of  New  Hampshire  may  call  the  mountain  Pequawket^  and  that  won't  alter 
its  name,  so  long  as  its  godfathers  and  the  generations  after  them  call  it  Kiarsarge.''* 
Judge  Lory  Odell  says :  "  The  new  name  given  to  this  mountain  by  Carrigain  more 
than  lialf  a  century  ago  has  never  been  adopted  or  used  by  the  Pigwacketi  (people 
of  Conway)  at  all    By  them  it  is  now  and  always  will  be  called  Kearsarge.     They 

know  it  by  no  other  name But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 

my  tribe  do  still  and  always  liave  stuck  to  the  name  of  Kearsarge,  I  have  another 
reason,  in  a  fact  which  I  would  have  perpetuated,  for  not  adopting  Carrigain's  new 
name  of  Pigwarket.  Tliis  reason  is  founded  upon  the  feet  stated  in  a  recent  letter 
to  me  flfom  the  Hon.  G.  V.  Fox,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
he  says :  *  When  we  selected  the  name  for  the  Kear»arge  sloop-of-war,  in  which  the 
eallant  Winslow  sunk  the  Alabama,  we  had  no  thought  whatuver  of  tlu  Kearsarge  in 
Merrimae  County,  Some  one  interested  in  the  Bartlett  Mountain,  the  highest 
Kearsarge  and  commanding  certainly  the  finest  view,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
beautiful  Conway  intervale,  ought  to  write  its  history  and  correct,  as  I  have  often 
done,  the  error  concerning  the  naming  of  the  sloop-of-war  Kearsarge.*  '* 


14.  The  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges. 

"  Probably  the  most  delightful  of  North-Conway  walks  is  the  one  '  over  the  river  ♦ 
to  Echo  Lake,  the  Cathedral,  and  Diana's  Baths.  Take  tiie  left-hand  road  that 
branches  from  the  highway  at  the  Sunset  Pavilion.  The  road  leads  through  rich 
intervale  fields,  by  hand-somt* ,  graceful  elm-trees.  You  have  a  remarkably  beautiful 
view  of  the  White  Hango  and  theduoky  purple  Carter  Mountains,  up  the  Siico  valley. 
You  cross  the  covered  bridge  over  the  S*aco,  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  thick  wooded 
overhanging  right  bank,  and  the  clearness  of  the  water  running  over  shining  stones 
beluw  the  bridge.  Then  you  go  over  the  little  bland,  and  cross  a  black,  deep  branch 
of  the  Saco,  with  a  wide  piece  of  coarse,  rocky  beach,  made  wider  every  year  by  tho 
heavy  fall  and  spring  freslieti." 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  excursion  is  the  long  drife 
across  the  intervale,  In  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  plain  and  with  pic- 
turesque mountains  on  all  sides.  Fine  views  of  Moat,  Kiarsarge,  Double- 
Head,  and  the  Green  Hills  are  enjoyed  from  the  meadow-road.  (See  also 
page  73.) 

The  base  of  Moat  Mt.  is  surrounded  with  singular  semi-detached  bluffs, 
ending  in  bold  rocky  faces,  and  covered  with  trees.  The  most  notable  of 
these  are  the  Eagle  Ledge  and  the  Haystack,  on  the  S.,  near  the  Swift 
Kiver;  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  W.  of  N.  Conway;  and 
Humphrey's  Ledge,  on  the  N.  The  White-Horse  Ledge  is  about  960  ft. 
high,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  a  light-colored 
spot  on  its  front  to  a  white  horse  dashing  up  the  cliff.  New-comers  at  N. 
Conway  are  seldom  allowed  to  rest  until  they  have  seen,  acknowledged, 
and  complimented  the  equine  form  of  this  amorphous  spot.  The  lines 
streaming  down  the  cliff  are  the  result  of  rain-water,  changing  the  color 
of  the  granite  and  renovating  the  vegetation. 

Echo  Lake  is  about  3  M.  from  N.  Conway,  across  the  Saco,  and  is  visit- 
ed by  turning  to  the  1.  from  the  bridge-road  and  descending  the  first 
divergent  road  on  the  r.,  which  reaches  the  shore  in  a  few  rods.  The  lake 
covers  but  a  few  acres,  and  has  a  bright  sandy  shore.  The  White-Horse 
Ledge  hangs  over  it  on  the  W.,  and  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  showing  its 
buff,  purple,  and  gray  tints  in  rich  duplication.  The  most  favorable  time 
to  visit  this  point  is  at  late  afternoon,  towards  sunset.  There  are  boats  on 
the  lake ;  and  from  its  further  shore  a  steep  path  leads  to  the  top  of  White- 
Horse  Ledge,  whence  is  enjoyed  a  very  lovely  view  of  the  meadows. 

Thompson*8  Falls  are  about  4^  M.  from  N.  Conway,  behind  the  great  bluff  of  the 
White-Horse  Ledge,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Saco.  The  falls  are  graceful,  rather  than 
otherwise  notable,  and  are  surrounded  by  great  masses  of  shattered  rocks.  They 
are  reached  by  a  path  (made  by  the  White-Mt.  Club  of  Portland)  fsaax  the  old  school- 
house  near  Echo  Lake  through  the  Location  Pasture. 

The  Cathedral  is  3  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  crossing  the 
Saco  asid  passing  over  the  W.-side  road  through  a  gate  between  stone 
blocks,  whence  a  short  and  pleasant  road  leads  through  the  woods  to  the 
base  of  the  ledge.  A  path  leads  thence  up  over  the  debris  into  the  great 
arch  under  the  black  overhanging  cliffs.  The  Cathedral  Ledge  is  just  N. 
of  the  White-Horse  Ledge,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  700  ft,  above  the  Saco 
meadows.  There  is  a  small  cavern  among  the  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ledge,  which  is  called  the  Devil's  Den. 

"  An  easy  climb  of  100  ft.  carries  one  to  a  singular  cavity  In  this  Ledge,  which 
visitors  have  named '  The  Cathedral.'  And  truly  the  waters,  frosts,  and  storms 
that  scooped  and  grooved  its  curves  and  niches  seemed  to  have  combined  in  frolic 
mimicry  of  Gothic  art.  The  cave  is  40  ft.  in  depth,  and  about  60  in  height,  and  the 
outermost  rock  of  the  roofing  spans  the  entrance  with  an  arch,  which,  half  of  the 

way,  is  as  symmetrical  as  if  an  architect  had  planned  it The  whole  front  of 

the  recess  is  shaded  with  trees,  which  kindly  stand  apart  just  enough  to  frame  off 
[Kiaxsarge]  in  lovely  symmetry,— so  that  a  more  romantic  resting-place  for  an  hour 
"*  ^o  in  a  warm  afternoon  can  hardly  be  imagined." 
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Diana's  Bathi  are  a  little  over  8  M^from  N.  Conway,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Saco,  reached  by  turning  to  the  N.  on  the  W.-side  road  and  passing 
the  Cathedral  Ledge,  then  turning  to  the  I.  on  a  well-travelled  side>road, 
which  soon  conducts  to  the  little  refreshment-booth  near  the  Baths.  A 
short  forest  path  leads  thence  to  the  ledges  above.  A  small  and  limpid 
stream  which  flows  out  from  The  Hopper,  under  the  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt. 
and  S.  of  Mt.  Attitash  here  glides  over  a  nearly  level  floor  oF  granite,  and 
makes  a  plunge  of  10  ft.  into  a  deep  and  rounded  basin,  which  is  filled  to 
the  brim  with  crystalline  water.  Along  the  stream,  in  this  vicinitj-,  are 
numerous  potholes,  some  of  which  are  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  lU  ft.  deep, 
Btill  containing  the  rounded  stones  which  have  cut  them  out. 

Humphrey's  Ledge  is  6  -  7  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  keep- 
ing to  the  N  on  the  charming  W.-side  road.  It'is  a  bold  and  rocky  bhiff, 
connected  with  Mt.  Attitash  by  a  long  spur.  It  may  be  climbed,  without 
difiiculty;  and  the  view  is  beautiful,  including  n  wicle  area  of  intervales. 

Near  the  Ledge  is  the  cottage  in  which  lived  and  died  Lady  Blanche 
Murphy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  who  eloped  with*  her  Irish 
music-teacher,  in  1870,  and  fled  to  America.  From  1875  until  her  death, 
in  1880,  they  lived  at  N.  Conway,  where  he  taught  music,  and  she  wrote 
for  the  magazines.    Mr.  Murphy  still  occupies  the  cottage. 

15.  Hoat  Honntain 

is  the  fine  ridge  which  borders  the  Saco  Valley  on  the  W.,  opposite  N.  Con- 
way, and  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  from  that  village.  It 
has  been  burnt  over  several  times,  and  even  the  soil  has  thus  been . 
destroyed,  so  that  it  presents  a  remarkably  bare  and  rugged  appearance. 
The  crest-line  of  the  ridge  is  about  8  M.  long,  consisting  of  the  N.  and  S. 
peaks  and  several  intervening  rocky  hummocks,  separated  by  shallow 
ravines,  in  which  are  burnt  and  fallen  trees.  The  N.  peak  is  8,200  ft. 
high,  and  the  S.  peak  2,700  ft.  The  walk  along  this  noble  ridge  is  one  of 
the  most  fascirtating  among  the  mountains,  and  gives  views  of  scores  of 
famous  peaks,  with  the  villages  and  fair  meadows  of  Conway  on  the  E. 
Tlie  new  path  made  by  the  Messrs.  Worcester  (see  page  73  a)  supersedes 
the  routes  given  below,  and  makes  the  asoent  more  easy. 

"  Less  interesting  in  shape  than  many  of  the  other  ranges  of  hills  In  this  neigh- 
borhood, Moat  Mt.  has  remarkable  beauty  and  variety  of  color,  when  the  great 
masses  of  rock  that  largely  compose  it  expose  their  red  and  yellow  and  purple 
surfaces  over  great  areas,  made  desolate  by'the  burning  of  the  woods  along  its  sides. 
Here  are  seen  the  last  red  clouds  of  sunset,  and  above  its  ragged  summit  lingers  the 

last  glow  of  the  evening  sky Frequently  by  day  the  farms  and  orchards  that 

cover  its  base  are  bathed  in  bright  sunshine,  while  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
tain are  hidden  by  dense  and  dark  thunder-clouds,  which  roll  about  in  round 
masses  dun  as  sm<^e."    {AppUtotu''  Journal.) 

The  usual  route  up  Moat  Mt.  is  thus  marked  out :  Follow  the  cart- 
road  up  stream  from  Diana's  Bath  (see  above),  crossing  two  fences  and 
a  corduroy  bridge,  and  for  the  next  mile  avoid  swinging  to  the  1.    Take 
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the  foot-path  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  after  a  long  stretch  of  good  walk- 
ing cross  the  Cedar  Brook  at  a  mined  bridge,  and  recross  it  about  100 
yards  beyond.  Then  ascend  the  S.  bank  through  light  underbrush  to 
the  lower  ledges  near  a  tall  tree,  whence  a  knoll  is  seen  and  aimed  for 
ahead.  Thence  a  bare  ledge  conducts  up  on  the  shoulder,  the  way  leading 
between  two  large  boulders.  From  the  crest  of  the  shoulder  the  top  is 
visible,  but  an  area  of  burnt  and  fallen  trees  must  be  crossed,  and  also  a 
swamp,  in  which  water  can  be  found,  either  in  the  brook  or  in  the  pitcher- 
plants. 

The  N.  peak  of  Moat  is  3,170  ft.  high ;  the  Red-Ridge  peak  (next  to  the 
S.),  2,760;  the  Bear-Ridge  peak,  2,790;  and  the  S.  Moat,  2,740.  The  W. 
spur  of  Moat  is  an  H-shaped  group  of  four  peaks,  2,900  ft.  high,  between 
N.  Moat  and  Table  Mt,  and  unfortunately  nameless.  Topographers  recog- 
nize Table  as  a  foot-hill  of  Moat,  the  Moat  range  being  ended  by  the  ravine 
£.  of  Bear  Mt.  The  anonymous  W.  spur  is  well  seen  from  Jackson  and 
Bartlett.     (J.  Rayner  Edmands,  in  Appalachian  Vol.  III.  No.  1.) 

From  the  N.  peak  to  Bed  Ridge  it  is  1  M  ;  to  Bear  Peak,  1| ;  to  S.  peak,  2|-3. 

There  is  a  local  legend  that  the  Indian  name  of  Moat  was  Atie-omp-ske-a-ooe-di, 
meaning  "  a  Bleeping  or  lodging  place  of  animals  among  standing  or  upright  rocks.'* 
It  has  been  suggested  by  a  local  clergyman  that  the  present  name  of  the  mountain 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  ''  moot-hills  "  of  England,  once  found  in  eyery 
county,  as  centres  of  judicial  authority. 

There  is  a  good  path  leading  from  B.  Famum's  8-4  M.  from  Conway 
Comer,  on  the  Swift-River  road,  which  reaches  the  top  of  the  S.  peak  of 
Moat  in  about  1^  M.  It  was  made  by  the  people  who  ascend  to  pick  blue- 
berries, vast  numbers  of  which  are  found  along  the  lower  and  middle 
slopes.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  the  path  where  it  crosses  the  bare 
ledges,  as  such  wandering  would  necessitate  a  toilsome  ascent  through 
tangled  thickets. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  Conway 
for  many  years,  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  mountain,  and  establish 
its  proper  orthography  :  "  I  was  bom  in  this  town  (Conway)  more  than  70  years 
ago.  All  I  can  say  about  the  origin  of  the  nnme  of  the  mountain  is  that  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  people  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  when  they  went  into  the  dis- 
trict on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  always  called  it  going  up  to  the  Moats  or  over  to 
the  Moats,  and  they  caUed  the  mountain  Moat  Mountain.  When  I  was  younger 
than  I  am  now,  I  asked  old  people  why  this  district  was  called  the  Moats,  and  the 
mountain  Moat  Mountain.  1  was  told  that  beaver-dams  were  found  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  which  were  called  '  moats,'  and  from  that  cause  the  mountain  was 
called  Moat  Mountain  "  ]t  may  also  be  worthy  of  note  that  this  name,  "  Moat," 
first  appears  on  Dr.  Belknap's  map  of  the  State,  dated  1791 

Geologically,  the  Moat  Range  is  the  newest  of  the  White  Mts. 

The  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  is  about  3,170  ft.  high,  or  only  80  ft.  lower 
than  Kiarsarge.  It  is  composed  of  high  ledges,  and  is  not  encumbered  by 
trees  or  bushes.  In  its  N.  side  is  the  ravine  of  Diana's  Bath,  on  whose 
farther  side,  and  lower  than  Moat,  is  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Attitash. 

•  The  View.  —  The  long  village  of  N.  Conway  is  looked  down  into  across 
the  rich  and  variegated  meadows  of  the  Saco,  and  its  great  hotels  are  seen 
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in  all  their  external  details,  with  the  quaint  Mascorite  domes  of  the  rail- 
road-station on  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  Over  the  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  is  Kiarsarge  Village,  and  the  Intervale  hamlet  is  farther  up  the 
valley,  towards  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kiarsarge.  Back  of  N.  Conway 
are  the  Green  Hills,  with  Peaked  and  Middle  Mts.  laid  in  against  the 
higher  hills  on  the  E.  The  Green  Hills  do  not  reach  the  sky-line,  and  over 
them  is  seen  a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  in  which  N.  Fryeburg,  Lovell, 
and  other  hamlets  appear,  with  Mt.  Sabattos,  and  the  highlands  of  Water- 
ford  and  Norway.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  the  Green  Hills  is  the  long  bulwark 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  on  its  middle  peak,  below  which  are  Pleasant 
Pond  and  Lovewell's  Pond,  the  rocky  mound  of  Jockey  Cap,  and  the  white 
village  of  Fryeburg.  The  long  sweep  of  the  Saco  Valley,  from  Lower  Bart- 
lett  to  Fryeburg,  Is  the  most  fascinating  element  in  the  picture,  and  the  ser- 
pentine river  winds  widely  through  its  rich  meadows,  by  clusters  of  graceful 
elms  and  before  sequestered  farm-houses.  To  the  r.  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  the 
silvery  gleam  of  Sebago  Lake,  with  Saddleback  Mt.  plainly  in  sight,  and  the 
Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  nearer  at  hand.  About  S.  E., 
over  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  is  the  city  of  Portland,  on  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, with  Casco  Bay  beyond.  The  high  hills  of  Hiram,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear 
Cap,  are  in  this  direction.  Conway  Centre  shows  its  while  houses  farther 
to  the  S.,  near  the  long  sheet  of  Walker*8  Pond,  with  the  highlands  of 
Cornish  and  Limington  f&x  ii.yT2Ly  beyond.  Then  come  the  nearer  ranges 
of  Eaton  and  Freedom,  —  Cragged  and  Bickford  Mts.,  on  the  State  line, 
and  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.  on  the  W.,  with  Mt.  Prospect  farther  S. 
Conway  Comer  is  then  seen  in  the  foreground,  near  the  S.  peak  of  Moat, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  long  rocky  ridge.  On  its  r.  the  Green 
Mt.  in  Effingham  cuts  the  sky-line,  on  whose  r.,  and  nearer,  are  the  broad, 
bright  sheets  of  Ossipee  Lake  and  Silver  Lake,  with  Whitton  Pond  still 
nearer,  over  which  is  W.  Ossipee.  The  Ossipee  Range  next  meets  the 
horizon  with  its  long  blue  line;  and  between  Eagle  Ledge  and  the  massive 
buttresses  of  Chocorua  the  valley  of  the  Swift  River  entei*s,  running  to  the 
W.  for  many  miles,  across  which  are  the  vast  ridges  and  blanched  peaks 
of  Chocorua,  cut  into  by  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Champney  Falls.  To 
this  succeeds  the  Sandwich  Range,  —  the  low  and  craggy  Paugus,  the 
pointed  crest  of  Whiteface,  and  the  dark  swell  of  Passaconaway,  with 
the  white  mound  of  Potash  at  its  foot,  over  which  is  the  sierra  of  Tri- 
pyramid.  A  little  S.  of  W.,  and  to  the  r.  of  Tripyramid,  is  the  distant 
ridge  of  Tecumseh. 

Table  Mt.  is  about  2  M.  distant,  and  is  marked  by  a  white  spot,  over 
which  rises  the  long  and  uneven  crest-line  of  Bear  Mt,  with  the  lotty 
peaks  of  Moosilauke  and  Osceola  beyond.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  bold 
prominence  of  Green's  Cliff,  flanked  by  the  well-marked  white  knobs 
of  Tremont,  with  Haystack  nearer  and  less  lofty.  Then  Hancock  comes 
into  view,  with  the  formidable  notched  summit  of  Carrigaiu  on  its  r.,  and 
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the  peaks  of  Lowell,  Anderson,  and  Nancy  extending  towards  the  E. 
Farther  away,  just  over  the  r.  flank  of  Carrigain,  is  a  portion  of  Mt  La- 
fayette. Mt  Bond  is  over  the  r.  of  Anderson;  and  the  Twin  Mts.  ap- 
pear over  Mt.  Nancy,  under  which  is  Hart's  Ledge.  Farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  lofty  double  crest  of  Mt.  Willey,  and  the  red  overhanging  peak  of  M^ 
Cmwford  is  directly  in  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  with  the  rounded  disk  of  Mt 
Willard  on  the  r.  Adjoining  Crawford  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt,  Resolution, 
with  the  Giant's  Stairs  beyond,  their  characteristic  shape  not  discernible. 
Somewhat  nearer  appear  the  cone  of  Parker  and  the  ledgy  sides  of  Lang' 
don,  over  which  is  the  Montalban  Ridge,  hiding  all  but  the  peaks  of 
Webster,  Jackson,  Clinton,  Pleasant,  Franklin,  and  Monroe.  Washingtotf 
then  appears,  W.  of  N.,  with  the  lofty  plain  of  Boott's  Spur  wheeling  oul 
from  its  S.  flank,  indented  by  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides.  Close  at  hand, 
across  the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  crags  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  ove< 
whose  r.  are  the  reddish  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  far  beyond  which,  and  over 
the  high  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Washington,  are 
the  noble  peaks  of  Adams  and  Madison.  The  view  now  passes  over  the 
Jackson  glen,  with  its  little  hamlet,  and  the  partially  cleared  sides  of 
the  low  Eagle  and  Black  Mts.,  to  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  on  the  r.  of  the  Pink- 
ham  Notch,  which  is  separated  from  the  Carter  Dome,  on  the  r.,  by  the 
wedge-shaped  Carter  Notch.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  massive  ridge  of 
Moriah,  over  Black  Mt,  with  Mt.  Ingalls  beyond,  in  upper  Shelbume; 
and  Goose-Eye  is  still  more  distant 

Nearly  N.  N.  E.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  Thorn  Hill,  back  of  which 
is  Thorn  Mt.,  and  Double-Head  appears  beyond,  over  which,  and  r.  of  Mt. 
Sable,  are  the  white  peaks  of  Baldface.  Nearly  over  the  indented  summit 
of  Eastman  is  the  rounded  swell  of  Mt.  Royce,  on  whose  r.  is  the  long, 
bold  ridge  of  Speckled  Mt.  As  the  view  extends  over  Humphrey's  Ledge 
and  up  the  E.-Branch  Valley,  1.  of  Kiarsarge,  several  conspicuous  peaks 
are  seen  in  Western  Maine.  The  thin  ridge  which  runs  to  the  N.  from 
Moat,  around  the  head  of  the  Diana's-Bath  Ravine,  heads  into  the  lower 
sununit  of  Mt.  Attitash,  which  is  practically  a  spur  of  Moat  Mt. 


The  ridge  extends  S.  from  the  N.  peak  and  soon  breaks  down  in  a  series 
of  great  steps.  Passing  thence  over  a  minor  hummock,  a  curving  hollow 
is  traversed,  and  the  central  peak  is  crossed.  On  its  S.  side  is  a  deeper 
hollow  in  which  the  traveller  finds  a  grateful  path,  winding  through  a 
tangled  mass  of  burnt  and  fallen  tree-trunks,  which  extends  for  several 
rods.  The  higher  ground  towards  the  S.  peak  is  now  ascended,  and  that 
peak  is  soon  reached. 

The  S.  peak  is  2,700  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  high  bare  ledges. 
It  falls  off  on  the  S.  into  the  valley  of  the  Swift  River,  whence  it  is  easily 
ascended. 
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•  The  View.  —  Toward  the  N.  E.  is  the  Tillage  of  N.  Conway,  so  near 
that  most  of  its  buildings  can  be  distinguished  readily;  and  Eiarsarge 
Village  is  a  little  to  the  1.  In  the  foreground,  and  extending  for  several 
miles  to  the  N.,  are  the  lorely  intervales  of  the  Saco,  whose  predominant 
color  is  a  rich  green,  alternated  occasionally  with  the  lighter  colors  of 
grain-fields  or  the  deep  browns  of  ploughed  ground.  Through  this  fnir 
plaivj  the  Saco  River  runs  in  a  series  of  graceful  meanderings ;  while  pic- 
turesque groves  are  scattered  here  and  there  along  its  sinuous  banks. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Echo  Lake  is  seen,  over  which  is  the  Inter- 
vale House;  and  the  stately  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge  is  still  farther  to 
the  N.  E.  To  the  I.  of  the  lake  is  the 

White-Horse  Ledge,  beyond  which  the  valley  is  seen,  running  N.  into  the 
mountains,  above  the  houses  of  Lower  Bartlett.  Over  N.  Conway  are  the 
graceful  rolling  lines  of  the  Green  Hills,  through  whose  N  depression  is  a 
part  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  in  Maine.  The  Peaked  and  Middle  Mts.  are 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  Green  Hills. 

Nearly  due  E.  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  near  its 
centre  ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Love  well's  Pond,  near  the  village  of  Frye- 
burg  and  the  rock  of  Jockey  Cap.  In  this  direction  the  view  extends  for 
leagues  down  the  Saco  Valley,  passing  over  Conway  Centre.  To  the  r.  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  a  portion  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Sad- 
dleback Mt.,  in  Baldwin.  Over  Walker's  Pond,  which  is  nearly  S.  E., 
and  7  M.  distant,  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mrs.  of  Brownfield  appear;  far  be- 
yond which  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  waters  of  Casco  Bay  may  be 
seen,  if  the  day  is  clear.  The  hamlet  of  Conway  Comer  is  5  M.  S.  E., 
beyond  which  are  Cragged,  Legion,  and  other  mountains  near  the  State 
line,  with  the  Cornish  hills  still  farther  away,  over  the  lower  part  of  Walk- 
er's Pond.  The  yellow  and  sinuous  band  of  the  Swift  River  runs  fr  m 
Conway  Corner  towards  Moat,  and  is  bordered  by  occasional  clearings. 
Farther  to  the  r.,  and  more  distant,  are  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.,  in  Madison, 
over  which  is  Mt.  Prospect,  in  Freedom  ;  and  still  farther  to  the  r.  is  the 
broad-based  bulk  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  To  the  r.  of  the  latter 
is  the  blue  mirror  of  Ossipee  Lake,  flanked  by  the  nearer  sheets  of  Silver 
Lake  and  Whitton  Pond. 

The  Ossipee  Range  is  due  S.,  nmny  leagues  distant,  and  runs  to  the  r. 
until  it  meets  Chocorua.  The  E.  peak  of  Chocorua  is  first  seen,  next  to 
which  stands  the  majestic  higher  crest,  about  6  M.  distant,  across  the 
Swift-River  Valley.  To  the  r.  of  the  W.  peak  of  Chocorua  is  the  lower 
top  of  Mt.  Paugus  ;  and  then  comes  Whiteface,  towering  over  the  long 
ridge  of  Passaconaw'ay,  whose  peak  lies  to  the  r ,  and  is  marked  by  a 
slide.  At  its  foot  is  the  white  and  skull-shaped  Potash,  over  which  ap- 
pears the  high  three-headed  ridge  of  Tripyramid.  The  course  of  the 
Swift-River  Valley  is  then  followed  to  the  W.,  ending  at  the  white  crest 
of  Tecumseh,  over  the  r.  flank  of  Tripyramid,  and  near  the  Pemigewas- 
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set  Valley  ;  on  whose  right  is  the  tall  and  remote  peak  of  Osceola.  Still 
farther  to  the  W.  is  the  dim  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke. 

In  the  nearer  foreground  are  Bear  Mt.,  with  white  spots  on  its  side, 
and  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.;  over  which  are  the  white  caps  of  Tre- 
mont  and  the  pointed  cone  of  Haystack.  On  the  1.  of  and  nearly  over 
Tremont  is  the  lofty  Mt.  Hancock,  falling  away  rapidly  on  the  ].;  and  the 
still  higher  peak  of  Carrigain  is  on  the  r.,  over  Haystack.  The  sharp, 
Mack  spire  of  Mt.  Lowell  appears  on  the  r.,  with  Mts.  Anderson  and 
Nancy  farther  to  the  £.  Through  the  gaps  between  these  the  blue  ridges 
of  the  Twin  Mts.  are  visible,  over  the  W.  spurs  of  Moat;  and  farther  to  the 
right  is  the  high  crest  of  Mt.  Willey. 

The  view  next  rests  on  the  N.  peak  of  Moat,  to  which  a  long  and  nearly 
straight  ridge  leads  up.  On  its  r.,  and  far  away,  is  the  high  hemisphere 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  the  plateau  of  Franklin  beyond,  on  the  r.,  and  the 
crags  of  Monroe  still  higlier.  More  to  the  N.  E.  is  the  crest  of  Washing- 
ton, towering  over  and  behind  the  white  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  with  the  al- 
pine plain  of  Boott*s  Spur  extending  to  the  r.  Nearly  N.,  through  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  the  clear-cut  pyramid  of  Adams  is  seen,  flanked  by  the 
lower  crest  of  Madison.  On  the  E.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Carter  Dome  by  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Carter 
Notch.  The  pleasant  glen  of  Jackson  is  below  and  toward  Mt.  Carter, 
and  contains  the  pasture-dotted  hill-ranges  of  the  Eagle  and  Black  Mts. 
Thorn  Mt.  is  on  the  r.  of  the  valley  and  1.  of  Kiarsarge,  and  beyond  it 
are  the  mamelons  of  Double-Head,  the  high  pallid  crests  of  Baldface, 
the  wooded  summits  of  Eastman  and  Slope,  and  the  rounded  ledges  of 
Royce. 

16.  Conway. 

Hotels.  —  The  Conway  House  is  a  large  and  well-built  hotel,  about  ^  M.  from  the 
station  ($  2  a  day,  »  8  - 10  a  week).    The  Pequawket  House    is 

ako  in  the  village,  and  charges  8  6  -  9  a  week. 

Railroads.  —  The  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  (E.  Div.)  has  a  station  here,  132  M.  from  Boa- 
ton  ;  aud  there  is  a  station  on  th«  Portland  &  OffJenRburK  R  R.  within  8  M. 

IMstances.  —To  the  Washington  Boulder,  1 M. ;  Allard's  Hill,  2  ;  N.  Conway^ 
5:  Echo  Lake,  6;  Buttermilk  Hollow,  6;  Potter's  Farm,  7;  J.  Piper's  (path  up 
Mt.  Chocorua),  6;  Chocorua  Lake,  9;  Fryeburg,  8;  Chatham,  16;  Swift-River 
Falls,  8 ;  Champney  Falls,  10 ;  Shackford-s  (Swift-River  Intervale),  14.  The  Con- 
way House  has  a  good  livery-stable. 

The  hamlet  which  is  usually  called  Conway  has  also  the  names  of 
Ck>nway  Comer  and  Chatanque  (the  latter  being  an  ancient  and  popular 
local  title).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  rich  level  land  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Pequawket,  Swift,  and  Saco  Rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque rural  scenery,  without  much  sensation  or  variety.  Chatauque 
is  usually  visited  by  people  who  wish  to  eiyoy  quiet  rest  and  pure  moun- 
tain-air, and  who  dislike  the  brilliant  display  of  N.  Conway.  It  is  6-6 
M.  from  the  latter  place,  by  an  uneventful  road.  There  are  a  few  small 
mills  here,  and  a  Congregational  church. 
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The  hi^  peak  of  Mt.  Washington  is  seen  from  this  point,  far  away 
up  the  Saco  Valley,  with  the  ponderous  mass  of  Moat  Mt.  near  at  hand 
on  the  1.,  and  the  graceful  p3rramh[i  of  Kiarsarge  on  the  r.  About  1}  M. 
N.  £.  is  the  shaggy  top  of  Pine  Hill ;  and  the  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Chocorua 
are  near  by,  on  the  W.  The  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Saco  may  bo 
followed  to  the  N.  for  6  M.  to  Echo  Lake  and  the  Ledges  (see  page  85), 
whence  the  rettim  may  be  eflfectcd  by  crossing  the  river  and  descending 
through  N.  Conway.  The  Wiuhingian  Boulder^  which  some  have  called 
the  hirgest  in  the  world,  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  village,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  AUard's  Hill  is  a  low  spur  of  Mt  Chocorua,  about  2  M. 
from  Conway.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  over  the  Saco  Valley,  and 
around  the  environing  mountains.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  short 
walks  in  the  vicinity. 

Conway  Centre  is  a  small  hamlet  near  the  Saco  River,  about  8  M.  N.  E. 
of  Conway,  containing  the  mansion  of  Judge  Joel  Eastman.  Conway 
Street  is  a  line  of  farm-houses  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  K.  of  the  Saco, 
and  fronting  on  the  pleasant  intervales.  It  lies  between  Green  MU  and 
Fryeburg,  and  is  on  the  W.  road  to  Chatham. 

Buttermilk  Hollow  is  5  M.  from  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  passing 
down  over  the  old  county  road.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  glen,  containhig  a 
picturesque  lakelet  which  is  often  called  Buttermilk  Pond.  The  view 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  glen  up  the  Saco  Valley  to  Mt.  Washington  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  this  region,  and  is  in  its  best  estate  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon.  This  drive  was  one  of  the  favorite  excursions  dur- 
ing the  earlier  times  of  summer-touring  among  the  mountains. 

Potter's  Farm  is  a  locality  on  the  E.  of  Walker's  Pond  (12  M.  from 
H-  CJonway),  whence  a  peculiarly  rich  *  view  is  obtained,  including  the 
chief  Conway  and  White  Mts.,  seen  to  fine  effect  across  the  pretty,  island- 
studded  lake.  Starr  King  first  brought  th's  point  into  notice,  saving: 
"  Fortunate  will  the  tourist  be  who  can  find  any  other  view,  along  this 
whole  favorite  avenue  to  the  mountains,  that  he  can  call  more  fascinat- 
ing.'* The  lake  (which  deserves  a  better  name)  is  8  M.  long,  with  an  area 
of  IJ  M.,  and  contains  four  islets.  The  view  includes  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  over  which  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Kiar- 
sarge. About  N.  N.  W.,  between  the  near  Pine  Hill  and  the  Green  Hills, 
the  visitor  looks  up  the  valleys  of  the  Saco  and  the  Ellis  to  the  main  range 
of  the  White  Mts.,  which  is  overtopped  by  Mt.  Washington.  Farther  to 
the  I.  are  the  ledges  opposite  N.  Conway,  with  the  immense  bulk  of  Moat 
Mt.  heaving  into  the  sky  above  them.  Then  the  great  depression  of  the 
Swift- Uiver  Valley  is  seen,  with  Table  Mt.  on  its  r.  side;  while  the  peaks 
of  Chocorua  appear,  6  -  7  M.  distant,  a  little  N.  of  W.  Farther  to  the  S. 
are  the  long  ranges  of  Ossipee,  and  the  Eaton  hills  close  in  on  the  S.,  near 
at  hand.  In  the  E.  are  the  high  hills  of  Brownfield  and  Fryeburg. 
A  few  miles  S.  of  Conway  the  old  stage-road  crosses  a  hiU-top  whence  is 
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obtained  a  noble  view.    The  view  from  Eaton  Hitt^  in  days  of  stage-travel, 

was  the  culminating  pleasure  of  the  ride  from  Centre  Harl>or  to  Conway. 

THe  Wash! nfirton  Boulfler  is  80  ft.  high.  46  lonf^,  nnd  35  wide,  and  weighs 
8,863  tons  Nejir  ConiVAV  Centre,  on  the  P.  k.  O.  W.  R.,  are  the  Centre  House 
and  the  boardij'g-houpes  of  Win.  S.  Chast',  DsivM  Wakeflt'ld,  and  Mrs.  Atherton. 
The  WUite-Moiintain  Mineral  Sprf  ns:  (a  rtnnnrkahly  pure  tnhle  water,  for 
which  high  medicinal  rirtaes  ure  claimed)  \9  near  the  Wjiffhingf nn  Boulder,  on  Pin« 
Hill.  The  Smugfffer^n  Cave,  or  Stone  Barn,  is  a  cavern  on  Koclc-House  Hill,  in 
Madison,  reached  by  a  far*viewing  road. 

••  Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Fcttlemcnt  In  the  8.  W.  cor- 
ner of  Conway  connieted  of  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  saw  and  grint  mill,  Ab- 
bott's one-story  tavern,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  huures  besides.  About  that  tinie  it 
began  to  become  a  village,  and  the  jokers  among  the  Pigwackets  gave  fir^t  one  and 
then  another  nicknamH,  most  of  them  not  very  complimentary.  Goose  Crttk,  I 
remember,  was  one  of  them.  While  this  was  going  on,  (he  newspapers  of  the  day 
reported  that  Gen.  Dearborn,  who,  if  1  remember  rightly,  wa«  not  muchof  a  fiivorite 
with  the  people  at  that  lime,  had  crossed  the  line  into  a  district  in  Canada,  at  the 
N.  W  extremity  of  Lake  Champloin,  whose  name  is  printed  in  Boucbette's  British 
DominioMS  in  iVorz-A  ilrw^r? ca,  indifferently  Choteaugny  or  ("Aa^ow^i/ay,  evidently 
an  Indian  name  wi^h  French  orthography,  and  had  captured  and  burnt  a  hamlet, 
with  the  hotu^e  of  Squire  Odell,  together  with  the  Squire,  no  doubt  a  worthy  magis- 
trate of  Ili.s  Majesty,  in  it.  For  some  notion  or  other  about  this  militarv  exploit, 
which  at  this  distant  date  I  am  unable  to  explain,  the  Pigwackets  determined  that 
Chateaugay  was  the  proper  name  for  and  that  it  should  be  thenceforwerd  through 
all  time  the  name  of  the  then  just  blooming  village.  Like  myself,  however,  the 
other  Pigwackets  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce  it,  and  they  at  once  corrupted  and 
changed  it  into  a  word  whose  pronunciation  may  be  written  Shat'-i-gee,  and  with 
that  pronunciation  it  has  remained  among  the  Pigwackets  the  name  of  that  rather 
sightly  and  pretty  village  until  the  present  day. 

'*' Me  judiee^  the  platform  of  the  Shatigee  railroad-station,  affords  the  best  view 
which  can  be  had  anywhere  of  the  many  near  and  distant  mountain-summits  which 
surround  and  overlook  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Upper  Saco."  {Judge  Lory  Udell's 
letter  to  the  Editor.) 

17.  If .  Conway  to  the  Olen  House. 

The  stages  no  longer  run  fh)m  N.  Conway  to  the  Glen,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
following  description  may  be  fonnd  useful  by  carriage-parties.  The  stages  for  the 
Glen  HouHe  leave  Glen  Station,  6  M.  from  N.  Conway,  three  times  daily,  connecting 
with  the  P.  &  0.  trains.    They  reach  the  Glen  House  in  3  hrs.    (Fare  S2. 50.) 

Distances.  —  N.  Conway  to  Glen  Station,  C  M  ;  Jackson  Falls,  9  M. :  the  Rog- 
ers Farm.  12  M. ;  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  15i  M. ;  the  Crjstal  Cascade,  17  M. ;  the 
Emerald  Pool,  10  M. ;  the  Glen  Houfc,l9S  M.  (see  pa^e  109  b). 

£levatloais  rf  various  points  on  the  road  N.  Conway,  C2l  fl. :  Lower  Bnrtlett, 
abontC20;  Goodrich  Falls,  708 ;  Jackson,  759;  the  height-of-land  in  the  Pinkham 
Notch,  2,013 ;  Glen  Houec,  1,682. 

The  road  runs  out  from  N.  Conway  to  the  N.  W.,  through  the  Cathe- 
dral Woods,  nml  poon  pa.«8e8  the  Intervale  Hou?c,  with  Mt.  Kiarsarge  on 
the  r.  and  Moat  Mt.  on  the  1.,  opening  pleasant  views  over  the  Saco  inter- 
vales. A  continuous  lino  of  detaclied  liouses  extends  from  the  Intervale 
House  to  Lower  Bartlett,  where  the  E.  Branch  is  crossed.  Beautiful  pros- 
pects are  afibrded  on  this  section  of  the  route.  The  road  bends  around  to 
the  W.,  with  Thorn  Mt.  on  the  r.  and  Moat  Mt.  on  the  1.,  and  the  Dundee 
and  Thorn-Hill  Roads  are  seen  diverging  to  the  r.  At  Glen  Station  the 
Ellis  River  is  reached,  and  the  stage  turns  to  the  N.  up  its  long  valley, 
passing  throagii  alternate  strips  of  forest  and  clearing,  and  soon  crossing 
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tlie  stream  on  a  coyered  bridge  at  the  former  site  of  the  Croodrich  Falls. 
The  hamlet  of  Jackson  is  then  traversed,  with  Jackson  Falls  on  the  r., 
Thorn  and  Tin  Mts.  on  the  E.,  and  Iron  Mt.  on  the  S.  W.  The  road  then 
ascends  the  upper  Ellis  Valley,  with  the  Eagle  Mts.  on  the  r.,  obtaining 
several  brilliant  views  of  the  White  Mts.  from  open  ridges  among  the  for- 
ests.  The  prospect  from  the  Rogers  Farm  is  especially  notable.  Beyond 
the  old  Cook  Farm  the  Ellis  River  is  crossed,  and  the  forests  grow  thicker, 
the  road  following  closely  the  course  of  the  river,  and  passing  between 
Mt-  Wild-Cat  and  the  great"  ridges  below  Boott's  Spur.  When  near  the 
height-of-land  the  entrances  to  the  Glen-Ellis  and  Crystal  Falls  are  passed, 
and  impressive  but  momentary  views  open  to  the  1.  After  ascending  the 
long  Sprvce  Hill  the  road  begins  to  drop  down  into  the  Peabody  Glen, 
acd  soon  reaches  the  Glen  Home  (see  Route  24). 

18.  Lower  Bartlett. 

Hotels.  —  East-Branch  House  and  Pequawket  House,  75-100  guests  each, 
$7-12  a  week.  Boarding-komes  of  C.  A.  Tasker,  Cornelius  Stilphen  (near  Olen 
Station),  and  others. 

Distances.  —  East-Branch  House  to  Jackson,  4  M  ;  to  Thorn  Hill,  8 ;  Dundee, 
10 ;  Iron  Mt,  4 ;  Bartlett  Boulder,  8 ;  Glen  House,  16 ;  Around  the  Square,  7 ;  Art- 
ist's Falls,  5 ;  the  Ledges  and  Echo  Lake,  7. 

Lower  Bartlett,  or  Bartlett  Comer,  is  8^  -  4  M.  from  N.  Conway,  near 
the  great  bend  of  the  Saco  Valley,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Mts.  Kiar- 
sarge,  Moat,  and  Thorn.  The  road  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Intervale  House 
is  lined  with  frequent  farm-houses,  and  there  are  several  pleasant  drives 
in  the  vicinity. 

Bartlett  is  a  rugged  town  which  includes  two  mountain-ranges,  and  is 
rich  in  picturesque  scenery.  The  narrow  meadows  of  the  Saco  are  about 
the  only  lands  fit  for  cultivation.  The  population  is  about  1,000  in 
and  about  the  hamlets  of  Lower  Bartlett  and  Upper  Bartlett  (see  Route 
87).  The  hills  are  famous  for  an  abundance  of  berries  in  their  season. 
A  path  leaves  the  road  a  short  distance  below  the  East-Branch  House,  and 
ascends  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  passing  over  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  This  tmil 
has  recently  been  re-opened.  The  favorite  drive  in  this  vicinity  is  by  the 
Dundee  Road  to  Jackson  and  back  over  the  Th?m-Hi'l  Road  (10  M.).  No- 
ble mountflin-views  nre  afforded  from  many  points  on  this  drive.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  prospects  of  the  Saco  intervales  is  obtained  from  the 
little  church  near  Lower  Bartlett,  about  3  M.  from  N.  Conway.  This 
view  is  best  enjoyed  towards  evening,  when  the  valley  is  flooded  with 
sunset  light,  and  then  "one  might  believe  that  he  was  looking  through  an 
air  that  had  never  enwrapped  any  sin,  upon  a  floor  of  some  nook  of  the 
primitive  Eden.'* 

At  Lower  Bartlett  is  the  confluence  of  the  Saco  River  and  the  East 
Branch,  a  rapid  stream  which  rises  in  the  Wild-River  Forest  and  forms  the 
deep  valley  that  separates  the  Carter  Range  from  Mt.  Baldface.    Within  i 
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51.  of  the  month"  of  this  stream  is  the  mouth  of  the  El'is  River,  which  flows 
down  from  Tuckerman's  Ravine  and  the  outer  spurs  of  Mt.  Washington. 
Each  of  these  streams  is  about  12  M.  long.  A  cart-track  diverges  from  the 
Dundee  Roarf,  8  -  4  M.  N.  of  Lower  Bartlett.  and  runs  into  the  East-Branch 
valley,  whence  a  trail  leads  in  \\  M.  to  Mountain  Pond^  a  small  sheet  of 
water  which  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  moose.  The  pond  is  about 
8  M.  from  the  farms  in  Chatham,  and  is  near  Mts.  Sable,  Eastman,  Slope, 
and  Baldface,  forest-clad  summits  which  rise  out  of  a  dense  wilderness 
and  arc  rarely  visited  by  tourists. 

The  Bochy  Branch  empties  into  the  Saco  about  8  M.  W.  of  Lower  Bart- 
lett, after  a  rapidly  descending  course  of  12  M.  over  a  rocky  bed.  It  rises 
in  the  gorge  between  New  River  and  the  Montalban  Ridge  (not  in  Oakes*8 
Gulf,  as  some  say),  and  descends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  latter,  through  tangled 
and  nearly  impassable  glens.  A  rude  road  ascends  this  valley  for  8 -4  M., 
between  Mts.  Pickering  and  Stanton  on  the  1.  and  Iron  Mt.  on  the  r.,  pass- 
ing through,  the  farming  community  known  as  Jericho^  or  SUgo.  Pedes- 
trians can  follow  the  cart-track  across  Iron  Mt.  from  the  end  of  this  road, 
or  pass  along  the  S.  slopes,  near  the  iron-mines,  to  Jackson.  The  summit 
of  Iron  Mt.  may  be  reached  on  this  side  (see  Route  28). 

The  township  of  Bartlett  was  originally  granted  to  William  Stark,  Capt.  Vcre 
Royce,  and  other  veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  wan,  and  was  settled  about  the 
year  1770.  In  1777  a  new  group  of  pioneers  came  up  from  the  town  of  Lee,  but 
their  horses,  dis^aiisfied  with  the  new  country,  started  ofiF  for  Lee,  got  lost  in  the 
mountains,  and  all  perished.  The  nearest  •  market  (or  the  settlers  was  at  Dover, 
whither  they  went  in  winter,  on  snow-shoes,  dragging  hand-sleds.  In  summer  they 
fteighted  their  meagre  produce  down  the  Saco  in  dug-out  boats.  A  large  portion  of 
the  sustenance  of  the  early  settlers  was  derived  from  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  bean 
which  they  shot  or  caught  in  cunningly  devised  traps.  The  first  farms  were  opened 
in  the  glen  of  Upper  Bartlett  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Josiah  Bartlett, 
first  American  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  Lower  Bartlett  was  Hon.  John  Pendexter,  who  came  up 
firom  Portsmouth,  over  80  M  ,  on  foot,  dragging  his  household  furniture  on  a  hand-* 
sled,  and  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  rode  on  an  old  horse,  seated  on  a  feather-bed 
and  holding  a  child  in  her  arms.  Out  of  the  wilderness  they  created  comfort,  and 
became  a  highly  honored  &mily.  The  lands  of  Bartlett  were  much  injured  by  the 
slides  of  18^,  and  wolves  made  sad  havoc  among  the  flocks.  Judge  Pendexter  had 
a  rich  estate  in  Lower  Bartlett,  and  about  10  M.  above  was  the  broad  estate  of  the 
Hon.  Obed  Hall,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  battles  on  the  Delawaie,  and  then  a  Con- 
gressman* 

19.   Honnt  Attitash 

is  a  new  provisional  name  given  by  the  Editor  to  the  lofty  N.  spur  of  Moat 

Mt.,  whence  Humphrey *8  Ledge  projects  into  the  Saco  Valley.     It  is 

joined  to  the  N.  peak  by  a  long  bending  ridge  which  forms  the  head  of 

the  ravine  of  Cedar  Brook. 

The  view  was  first  made  public  by  some  scientific  gentlemen  who  ascended  !t  In 
1875,  mistaking  it  for  Table  Mt.  They  found  its  sides  teeming  with  blneberrtes, 
whence  the  above  tifle,  Attitash  being  the  Indian  name  for  blueberries.  ^See  also 
Whittier's  poem,  **  The  Maids  of  Attitash.")  It  is  ascended  ftom  the  road  1^  M.  W. 
of  the  Glen  Station,  1  hr.^s  march  leading  to  the  first  bare  spot  and  another  to  the 
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gommit.  The  road  should  be  left  near  a  barn  on  the  I.,  and  some  aid  may  be  ob< 
tained  by  the  logging  roads  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

*  The  View.  —  W.  of  N.,  2  M.  distant  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  the 
ledgy  rampart  of  Mt.  Stanton,  over  which,  about  2  M.  farther,  are  the 
reddish-yellow  rocks  on  Iron  Mt.,  culminating  in  a  rounded  crest.  Over 
the  1.  flank  of  Iron  is  the  noble  peak  of  Washington,  with  its  houses  in 
cloudland.  Over  its  long  r.  flank  peers  a  tiny  part  of  the  crest  of  Adams; 
aind  farther  to  the  r.  is  the  curving  head  of  Madison,  over  the  r.  flank  of 
Iron,  falling  away  into  the  Pinkham  Notch.  On  the  E.  of  the  Notch  is 
the  long  and  monotonous  ridge  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  descending  rapidly  on  the 
r.  into  the  Carter  Notch,  on  whose  r.  is  the  flne  peak  of  the  Carter  Dome. 
Nearer  at  hand  on  this  line  are  the  partially  cleared  Eagle  Mts.,  above 
Jackson.  To  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Carter  are  parts  of  the  Moriah  range; 
and  the  two  white  crests  of  Baldface  are  next  seen  shining  from  dark 
founded  tops,  nearly  over  Sable.  On  the  r.  of  Baldface  are  the  peaks  of 
Double-Head,  the  nearer  one  having  a  flat  top  and  the  farther  one  being 
more  pointed.  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.  are  nearer,  and  in  a  line  towards 
Double-Head,  and  Thorn  Hill  is  still  nearer.  Then  come  the  twin  crests 
of  Mt.  Gemini,  running  to  the  r.  into  Kiarsarge,  whose  noble  cone  rises 
above  the  nearer  spur  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  Farther 

to  the  r.  ar^  the  clustering  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  over  and  to  the  r.  of 
which  the  view  passes  far  into  Western  Maine.  Beautiful  vistas  are  there 
given  over  the  Saco  Valley,  with  its  many  summer  homes.  Then  the  high 
near  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  closes  in  on  the  S.,  filling  the  horizon  in  that 
direction. 

Most  of  the  view  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  is  shut  out  by  the  near  ridges  of 
Moat,  which  ascend  to  a  great  height  About  W.  S.  W.  parts  of  Tripyra- 
inid  and  Sandwich  Dome  are  visible,  with  Tecumseh  beyond.  The  view 
then  passes  over  the  adjacent  Bear  Mt.,  with  its  forest-clad  double  ridges, 
on  whos^  1.  is  the  low  mound  of  Green's  Cliff,  with  the  uneven  crest-line 
of  Osceola  over  it.  On  the  r.  of  Bear  Mt.  is  the  high  summit  of  Tremont, 
with  Haystack  near  it.  The  shapeless  top  of  Hancock  is  then  seen, 
crossed  on  the  r.  by  the  high  mass  of  Carrigain,  on  whose  r.  and  adjoining 
are  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Lowell  and  the  Nancy  Range.  Far  away  over  the 
r.  of  Carrigain  are  Mts.  Lincoln  and  Lafayette,  of  the  Franconia  Range; 
and  parts  of  the  Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  appear  over  the 
Nancy  Range. 

Looking  more  to  the  N.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  the  noble  alpine  peak 
of  Willey  is  seen,  falling  off  sharply  on  the  1.,  and  with  the  clear-cut  but 
lowly  head  of  Crawford  below.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the  cone  of  Mt.  Parker, 
tanked  by  the  rounded  top  of  Resolution,  between  which  is  the  peak  of 
Webster.  Over  the  r.  of  Resolution  is  the  crest  of  Giant's  Stairs,  whence 
the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  runs  N.  to  Mt  Washington,  with  parts  of  the 
Presidential  Range  beyond. 

6*  -  a 
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20.   Jackson. 

Hotels.— *^eiitworth  Hall  and  Cottages  (Oen.  M.  C.  Wentwortb),  260  gnesta, 
^4.60-|>6adaj.  Iron-Mountain  House, 75  RUfsts.  Gray's  Inn  (C.  W.  Gray.  75gae«t8, 
87-12  a  week.)  Jackson-Falls  House  (Trickey  Brothers,  100  guests,  K  9  14  a  week). 
Glen-Ellis  House  (S.  M.  Thompson,  75  guests,  $8-15  a  week).  Eagle-Mountaia 
House  (C.  U.  Gale).  1  M.  distant,  towanl  Ciirter  Notch  ;  75  guests,  SH-12  a  «eek. 
Boarding-houses  of  W.  E.  Elkins.  J.  L.  Wil«on,  I.  11.  Harriman,  S.  Me^erve,  J.  D. 
Towle,  and  orhers  ($5-9  a  week).  8  M.  up  the  glen,  towards  Carter  Notch,  is 
James  M.  Perkins's  Carter-Notch  House. 

Stasis.  — The  Glen-House  stages  pass  through  the  village  thrice  daily  each 
way.  Railroad.—  The  hotels  send  carriages  to  the  Glen  Station,  3^  M.  distant,  to 
take  passengers  to  and  from  the  P  &  0.  trains. 

Utstanceg.  —  The  following  table  was  prepared  by  the  hotel-keeper :  Jackson 
to  Winniweta  Falls,  8^  M. ;  to  the  Femald  Farm,  4-5  M. ;  to  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  9 
M. ;  to  the  Crystal  Cascade,  lOi  M. ;  to  the  Glen  House,  12  M. ;  to  Grant's  Led^e, 
6  M. ;  to  the  Carter  Notch,  10  M  ;  to  Thorn  Mt.,  8  M. ;  to  Iron  Mt..  4  M. ;  to 
Double-Head,  4^  M.;  the  Hillside  Circuit,  5  M. ;  the  Thorn-Hill  Road,  8  M.;  the 
Dundee  Road,  10  M. ;  N.  Conway,  9  M. ;  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  etc.,  10  - 12  M. ;  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  9  M. 

The  town  of  Jackson  has  474  inhabitants,  and  occupies  81,968  acres,  or 
which  over  26,000  are  unimproved,  covering  the  Tin,  Double-Head,  Sable, 
Black,  Eagle,  Wild-Cat,  Carter  Dome,  and  Iron  Mts.,  and  their  spurs.  The 
hamlet  of  Jackwn  City  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Wild-Cat  Brook  and  Ellis  River,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer- 
visitors,  being  situated  in  a  pretty  glen  759  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  centre 
of  several  interesting  excursion-routes.  It  has  a  small  Baptist  church, 
where,  during  the  summer,  services  are  conducted  by  Episcopal  and  other 
divines.  Over  500  tourists  sojourn  at  this  hamlet  during  parts  of  every 
summer,  resulting  in  an  annual  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of  $25,000. 
Pleasant  views  of  Tin,  Thorn,  Moat,  and  Iron  Mts.  are  obtained  from  this 
point.  The  Jackson  Falls  are  in  the  village,  and  are  visible  from  the  high- 
way bridge  over  the  Wild-Cat  Brook.  The  stream  is  precipitated  over  a 
dark  ledge  in  white  and  glistening  bands,  and  falls  into  quiet  pools  below. 
These  falls  are  very  attractive  in  seasons  of  high  water,  and  are  easily 
approached  on  either  side.  Along  the  upper  course  of  the  brook  are  favor- 
ite resorts  of  the  artists  and  trout-fishers  who  visit  Jackson  in  summer. 

Good  trouting  is  found  in  the  streams  near  Jackson,  and  towards  the 

Carter  Notch.     Bears  were  unusually  numerous  and  audacious  in  this 

vicinity  in  the  year  1875,  and  the  inhabitants  believed  that  they  came 

mostly  from  the  Wliite-Mt.  Notch,  whence  they  had  been  frightened  by 

the  explosions  of  the  blasts  on  the  new  railroad.    During  the  same  season 

a  deer  weighing  300  pounds  was  killed  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  named  New  Madhury  by  its  first  settlers,  because  most  of  them 
came  from  Madbury.  In  the  year  1800  it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Adams; 
but  in  1829,  during  the  political  contest  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jackson,  all 
the  voters  in  the  town  (except  one)  voted  for  the  latter,  — and  the  town  Eoon  as- 
sumed his  name.  The  first  settler  was  Benjamin  Copp,  who  moved  bere  in  1778, 
and  remained  alone  until  1790,  when  5  Madbury  families  joined  him.  The  highland 
regions  of  the  town  are  now  much  used  as  grazing  ground  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
among  whom  the  bears  sometimes  make  bayoc. 
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The  Femald  Farm  is  4  -  6  M.  from  Jackson,  and  is  reached  by  an  old 
deserted  road,  very  hilly  and  rough.  It  is  near  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Mts., 
on  a  level  with  the  head  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  not  more  than  4-5 
M.  from  Mt.  Washington.  This  point  affords  the  best  view  of  the  great 
mountain  and  its  ravines  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  side,  being  favored 
both  by  its  altitude  and  neaniess.  The  most  favorable  position  for  the  ob- 
server is  on  the  ledge  about  40  rods  from  the  old  h<iuse.  As  seen  from  this 
side,  Washington  assumes  its  proper  pre-eminence  among  the  other  peaks 
of  the  main  ranges  and  the  shape  and  profundity  of  its  ravines  are  well 
comprehended.  The  best  time  for  a  visit  is  at  morning,  when  the  light  and 
shadow  effects  in  the  gorges  aid  in  studying  their  forms. 

The  Eagle  Mu,  form  the  low  range  which  runs  nearly  N.  N.  W.  from 

Jackson,  between  the  Ellis  River  and  Wild-Cat  Brook,  forming  a  spur  of 

Mt.  Wild-Cat.     The  summit  of  this  range  which  rises  E.  of  tiie  Rogers 

Farm  is  called  Sprttce  Mt.    This  range  has  been  cleared  at  several  points, 

and  deserted  farms  are  found  high  up  on  its  flanks. 

This  niDge  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  one  of  Its  upper  cragR  iras  formerly 
the  abode  of  bold  and  rapacious  eagles.  To  it  is  attached  the  legend  of  the  White- 
Mt.  hermit,  who  is  reported  to  have  dwelt  in  a  cavern  near  its  S.  slope.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Thomas  Crager  was  a  man  of  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  century, 
"Whose  wife  was  executed  as  a  witch,  and  soon  afterwards  a  marauding  party  of 
Indians  carried  away  his  only  child,  a  w«ll-beloved  daughter.  Weary  of  life,  he' left 
the  settlements  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  vainly  seeking  his  child  among  the 
villages  of  Pequawket,  and  finally  retiring  to  a  cave  among  these  mountains,  where 
he  dwelt  for  many  years,  living  on  game,  and  unmolested  by  the  awe-stnick  and 
superstitious  Indians.  Long  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  an  old  Androscoggin  Indian, 
he  found  his  daughter  among  the  Indians  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  living  as  a 
squaw. 

The  road  to  Black  ML  affords  a  fine  series  of  views  of  Double-Head, 
Thorn  Mt.,  and  Mt.  Washington.  It  runs  out  to  the  N.,  and  in  a  little 
over  1  M.  passes  the  divergence  of  the  Pundee  Road.  At  the  angle  of 
these  roads  stood  a  deserted  Free-Will  Baptist  church,  long  used  as 
the  studio  of  G.  S.  Merrill,  the  landscape-painter.  The  Black-Mt.  road 
keeps  to  the  1.  and  passes  along  the  flanks  of  the  ridge,  which  is  a  long, 
low  spur  of  the  Carter  Dome.  Descending  into  the  valley  on  the  W.,  it 
crosses  the  Wild-Cat  Brook  about  2  M.  beyond  the  church,  and  the  re- 
turn may  be  effected  down  the  valley  of  this  brook.  A  cart-track  which 
diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  Dundee  Road  about  1  M.  from  the  church 
leads  into  the  wilderness  to  a  point  on  the  East  Branch  of  ihe  Saco,  within 
2  M.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Sable. 

The  Winniweta  Falls  are  on  Miles  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  Ellis  River 
near  the  Rogers  Farm,  about  3  M.  N.  W.  of  Jackson.  They  are  reached 
by  a  rugged  path  |  M.  long,  through  the  woods,  and  fall  about  25  ft.  over 
broken  ledges.    1  M.  farther  up  is  a  long  rapid,  on  the  same  stream. 
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Prof.  O.  B.  Cross  says :  ''  A  spot  that  should  be  mentioned  is  the  view 
from  Prospect  Farm  (the  Hall  farm),  near  Jackson.  Besides  the  distant 
view  of  the  Mts.  towards  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  and  Sandwich  Mts., 
the  nearest  view  of  Mt.  Washington  to  be  obtained  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  seen.  It  is  far  superior  to  that  from  the  Feniald  farm.  After 
passing  Jonathan  Davis's  house,  where  the  Carter-Notch  path  begins,  the 
road  turns  and  leads  to  the  farm.  A  half  hour's  walk  leads  to  the  ledge 
from  which  the  view  is  obtained.  I  think  the  view  of  Washington  the 
best  from  that  side,  if  perhaps  I  except  that  from  the  edge  of  Cai*ter 
Notch."  Prof.  Cross  adds:  "If  one  continues  on  the  Iron-Mt.  road 
(Jackson),  past  the  road-summit,  and  descends  to  its  terminus,  an  ex- 
ceedingly impressive  view  of  the  Giant's  Stairs  is  obtained.  The  road  is 
that  mentioned  on  page  104.  The  walk  through  the  woods  to  Jericho, 
there  spoken  of,  though  long,  is  very  delightful,  the  view  just  mentioned 
being  the  gem.*' 

The  summit  of  Thorn  ML  has  recently  been  cleared,  and  the  exit  of  the 
path*  from  the  pasture  has  been  marked  by  a  guide-board,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edmands  of  the  Appalachian  Club. 

Wilson* s  farm  is  on  the  Hillside  Circuit,  2  M.  from  Jackson,  and 
enjoys  a  noble  and  extended  view.  Here  George  Loring  Brown,  the 
American  Claude  Lorraine,  has  dwelt,  while  making  sketches  among  the 
neighboring  glens  for  the  great  pictui-es  with  which  the  metropolitans 
were  afterwards  charmed  and  fascinated.  Shapleigh,  Niles,  Merrill, 
Champney,  and  other  artists,  have  found  abimdant  material  in  these  fair 
glens  and  over  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  Carter  Notch  is  now  an  appanage  of  Jackson,  by  virtue  of  the 
construction  of  a  new  path  from  that  side.  The  road  running  N.  from 
Jackson  up  the  Wild-Cat  Valley  is  followed  for  5  M.  through  very  grand 
scenery ;  and  the  path  diverges  near  the  house  of  Jonathan  G.  Davis,  its 
constructor,  who  is  a  good  guide  and  woodsman,  patient  and  quiet.  The 
length  of  the  path  is  over  3  M.,  and  it  leads  up  the  narrowing  glen  of  the 
Wild-Cat,  crossing  the  stream  three  times,  and  then  following  tributary 
torrents.  "  The  path  runs  for  long  distances  by  the  side  of  the  babbling 
brook,  and  l)eing  quite  gentle  in  ascent,  save  for  the  last  }  M.  of  its  3|  M., 
offers  opportunity  for  an  agreeable  walk,  by  charming  nooks  of  moss- 
covered  rocks,  and  through  a  forest-growth  picturesquely  varied." 

Near  the  Ponds  in  the  Notch  the  old  camp  has  been  repaired,  and  a 
new  closed  camp  has  been  built,  of  hemlock  bark,  with  a  stove  and  other 
conveniences.  This  shelter  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  six  persons. 
The  Ponds  have  been  rendered  much  more  accessible  on  each  side ;  and 
the  new  route  up  Carter  Dome  gives  an  added  interest  (see  page  109  6). 

Jackson  has  gained  ground  as  a  summer  resort  more  rapidly,  of  late 

years,  than  any  village  on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountains;  and  its  new  and 

"ged  hotels  show  how  large  is  the  demand  for  accommodations  hero. 
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The  hamlet  is  so  pretty,  and  is  so  charmingly  embosomed  in  the  high 
hills,  that  the  first  view  of  it  is  enough  to  win  the  regard  of  the  passing 
traveller,  and  allure  him  to  remain.  One  of  the  noblest  prospects  is  that 
•which  is  obtained  of  Moat  Mountain,  down  the  green  meadows  to  the  S.  ; 
and. there  are  several  view-points  near  the  Glen-Ellis  Hoiw^e.  There  are 
-numerous  points  of  interest  in  the  woods  back  of  the  Wentworth,  including 
'wild  little  ^lens,  flumes,  boulders,  and  bits  of  woodland  scenery,  along  the 
tangled  hill-sides  of  Rocky  Pasture.  Several  paths,  commencing  near  the 
lately-built  hot-houses,  lead  up  to  the  hill,  from  where  the  visitor  enjoys 
the  liioKt  beautiful  view  over  Jackson  itself  and  its  vicinity.  The  paths 
are  phady,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  of  scenery.  The  most  note- 
worthy leads  to  the  left  to  the  picturesque  little  Mirror-Lake,  only  ^  M. 
from  Wentworth  Hall,  and  very  much  visited  on  account  of  its  coolness. 

In  1878,  Jackson  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its  settlement 
in  a  very  grand  manner,  with  addresses  from  Gov.  Prescott  and  other 
eminent  gentlemen,  and  various  other  picturesque  and  interesting  features. 

The  artists  were  the  discoverers  of  Jackson  as  a  centre  of  rare  landscape 
beauties.  Boardman,  Geary,  Clark,  Hoit,  and  Brackett  were  their  pio- 
neers, the  first  coming  as  early  as  1847.  The  Jackson-Falls  House  was 
opened  in  1858;  the  Iron-Mountain,  in  1861  (burnt  in  1877);  the  Thora- 
Mountain,  in  1869 ;  and  the  Glen-Ellis,  in  1876.  In  the  early  days.  Cole 
and  Durand,  Chester  Harding,  Judge  Story,  and  Daniel  Webster  fre- 
quented Jackson.  Board  was  then  $  2  a  week,  the  landlady  doing  the 
cooking,  and  the  lamllord  serving  the  frugal  meats.  The  visitor  now  finds, 
besides  a  dozen  other  boarding-houses,  the  richly-colored  and  many-gabled 
Wentworth  Hall,  Arden  Cottage,  and  Thorn-Mountain  House,  the  former 
reproducing  the  picturesque  beauty  of  an  old  English  mansion  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  advantageously  placed  alongside  the  dashing  little  river. 
This  hotel  has  running  water,  good  drainage,  telephone,  telegraph,  electric 
bells,  steam  heat,  livery-stable,  tennis-courts,  croquet  lawn,  dance-room, 
open  fireplaces  in  all  public  rooms,  650  ft.  of  piazzas,  magnificent  dining- 
hall,  tables  supplied  from  hotel-farm.  A  few  minutes'  walk  up  the  hilly 
road,  past  Merrill's  studio  and  the  old  mill,  and  paths  lead  to  the  r.  out  on 
the  lodges  by  the  many-colored,  sparkling  falls,  with  their  pleasant  pools 
and  strange  formations  of  rock.  Farther  up  is  the  great  glen  opening 
away  toward  Carter  Notch,  with  its  lonely  and  peaceful  farm  boarding- 
houses.  1  M.  from  Jackson  is  Gale's  Eagle-Mountain  House  (65  guests; 
$7-10.50  a  week),  with  an  impressive  panoramic  prospect  of  the  Carter 
Mountains.  1  M.  S.  E.  of  the  village,  on  the  Thorn-Hill  road,  is  G.  W. 
Gray's  Thorn -Hill  Cottage  (20  guests ;  $  6  -  8  a  week),  famous  for  its  grand 
view.  The  Iron-Mountain  House  (Meserve  Bros.),  opened  in  1885,  is  on 
high  ground,  overlooking  the  Ellis  Kiver  and  Mt.  Washington.  It  accom- 
modates 75  guests.  There  are  open  fire-places  in  all  the  public  rooms.  It 
is  3  M.  from  Glen  Station^  i  M.  from  J^ackson .  Falls,  2 i  M.  from  Thorn 
Mt.,  and  1  M.  from  Goodrich  Falls. 

Jackson  has  a  Free  Library  of  over  1,500  volumes. 
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Nearly  2  M.  beyond  Miles  Brook  (on  the  Glen  Road)  is  the  old  Cool; 
Farm,  just  before  reaching  which  the  tourist  obtains  a  noble  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  Mt.  Washington. 

The  Goodiich  Falls  are  1^  M.  below  Jackson.  The  great  ledges  are 
still  in  position,  and  are  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  S.  being  80  ft.  high. 
In  seasons  of  high  water  the  falls  still  present  a  fine  appearance,  being 
among  the  heaviest  in  the  mountains.  The  best  view  of  the  rocks  and 
the  deep  basin  below  is  obtained  by  descending  the  steep  bank  on  the  N. 
side,  and  passing  around  the  shore.  One  of  the  noblest  prospects  of  the 
White  Mts.  is  enjoyed  from  the  road  between  the  falls  and  Jackson. 

2L   Thorn  Honntain. 

Thorn  Mt.  is  S.  E.  of  Jackson,  in  the  town  of  Bartlett,  and  is  a  high 
and  forest-lined  rocky  knoll  rising  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
lower  eminence  of  Tin  Mt.  is  founded.  There  are  but  few  mountains  in 
this  region  where  the  labor  of  ascent  is  so  slight  and  the  view  thus  gained 
is  so  beautiful.  The  road  to  the  N.  E.  is  taken  at  the  villnge,  and  its  first 
r.  branching  road  leads  to  the  farm-house  (2i  M.  from  Jackson),  whence  a 
path  about  i  M.  long  conducts  to  the  summit.  This  road  commands  a 
series  of  very  noble  views,  including  the  Washington  and  Carter  ranges 
and  the  great  peaks  in  Pemigewasset  and  towards  Waterville.  Not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  village,  within  reach  of  an  easy  after-supper  ramble, 
is  one  of  the  best  view-points  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  path 
leads  up  from  the  end  of  the  fields  back  of  the  farm-house,  and,  although 
its  outlet  is  not  well-marked,  it  should  be  found,  in  order  to  save  a  per- 
plexing struggle  with  the  thickets. 

♦  The  View.  —  The  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  seen  over 
the  long  dark  crest -line  of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  beginning  with  Mt.  Web- 
ster, which  falls  off  to  the  1.  on  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Giant's  Stairs.  Next 
to  the  r.  is  the  sharp  little  peak  of  Jackson,  and  the  bubble-like  crest  of 
Pleasant  is  seen  over  Jackson  village,  and  up  the  valley  of  Miles  Brook. 
The  ridge  sweeps  up  to  the  r.,  by  Franklin,  to  the  bulgng  crags  of  Mon- 
roe. In  the  foreground  is  the  pretty  alpine  hamlet  of  Jackson,  with  its 
large  boarding-houses,  near  the  edge  of  verdant  meadows ;  and  more  to 
the  r.  are  the  long,  low  ridges  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  dotted  with  the  lighter 
green  of  pastures.  Above  and  beyond  the  latter  are  the  narrow  banded 
slides  that  stripe  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine  which  falls  from  the  frowning 
and  craggy  Boott's  Spur  above.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  thin,  straight 
lips  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  over  which  towers  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. Still  farther  to  the  r.,  the  white  gleam  of  Raymond's  Cataract  is 
seen,  flashing  down  the  high  slopes  of  Washington  at  a  sharp  angle,  with 
the  tremendous  cliffs  of  Huntmgton's  Ravine  on  the  r.    Through  the  Pink- 
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ham  Notch  Is  seen  the  sharply  cut  pyramid  of  Adams,  falling  to  the  r.  on 
the  Wild- Cat  range,  which  looks  across  the  profound  chasm  of  the  Carter 
Notch  upon  the  Carter  Dome.  Extending  towards  Wild-Cat  is  the  long, 
low,  and  many-headed  ridge  of  Black  Mt  A  part  of  Mt.  Madison  is  over 
Wild-Cat. 

Double-Head  is  next  seen,  about  3  M.  distant,  N.  by  E.,  its  nearer  sum- 
mit being  a  narrow  level  plateau,  the  farther  one  more  pointed.  Over 
the  1.  of  this  dual  eminence  is  the  high  and  monotonous  ridge  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  toward  the  Androscoggin  Valley;  and  more  to  the  r.  are  the  sum- 
mits of  Slope,  Sable,  and  Eastman.  Nearer  and  more  conspicuous  is  the 
lofty  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge;  whence  Mt.  Bartlett 

runs  out  to  the  r.  and  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Gemini  extends  to  the  N.  N. 
£.,  hiding  the  mountains  of  Maine.  On  the  S.  is  a  broad  and  beautiful 
section  of  ^  Saco  Valley,  extending  as  far  as  Glme  Mt.  in  Eaton  and  the 
Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  with  verdant  meadows  traversed  by  the  blue  and 
yellow  band  of  the  river  and  flanked  by  white  hamlets.  On  the  1.,  and 
below  Kiarsarge,  are  the  broken  ridges  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway; 
and  on  the  r.  is  Moat  Mt.,  with  ifs  long  and  ledgy  ridges  and  low  white 
peaks. 

Toward  the  S.  W.  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Lower- 
Bartlett  glen,  whose  dark  woods  and  light-green  intervales  make  a  pretty 
mosaic,  across  which  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  stretches.  The  range  S.  of  the 
Saco  runs  W.  from  Moat,  and  includes  the  long,  black,  and  rolling  plateau 
of  Bear  Mt.,  next  to  which  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Haystack,  and  on  the  r. 
is  the  dark  and  hummocky  ridge  of  Tremont,  with  burnt  ground  on  top. 
Over  the  S.  E.  end  of  Bear  Mt.  is  the  high  rounded  crest  of  Passaconaway, 
hiding  Whiteface;  and  the  saw-like  ridge  of  Tri pyramid  is  over  the  r. 
flank  of  Bear  Mt.  On  the  1.  of  Tremont,  at  the  end  of  the  Sawyer' s-River 
valley,  are  the  upper  lines  of  Osceola. 

The  view-line  now'falls  on  the  range  between  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky 
Branch,  with  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  in  the  foreground,  surrounded 
with  ledges,  and  Langdon  beyond,  ascending  to  a  graceful  lowly  crest. 
Through  the  notch  between  Langdon  and  Iron  Mt.  appears  the  mighty 
peak  of  Carrigain,  whence  step-like  terraces  fall  away  to  the  S.,  while 
over  its  1.  flank  parts  of  Hancock  are  seen.  The  high  point  of  Mt.  Parker 
is  next  seen,  with  the  gently  curving  plateau  of  Resolution  on  its  r.,  and 
with  the  tree-dotted  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  below,  and  not  more  than  4  M.  dis- 
tant, across  the  Ellis  Valley.  Over  Parker  is  Mt.  Lowell,  upon  which  the 
r.  flank  of  Carrigain  falls,  and  on  whose  r.  are  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy. 
On  the  r.  of  Resolution  are  the  two  sharply-cut  upper  steps  of  the  Giant's 
Stairs,  from  which  the  ponderous  Montalban  Ridge  runs  to  the  r.  up  to  Mt. 
Washington.  Over  the  r.  falling  flank  of  Giant's  Stairs  appears  the  crest 
of  Mt.  Wllley,  cut  off  sharply  on  the  1.  and  adjoined  on  the  r.  by  Mt. 
Field. 
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~  Tin  Mt.  is  one  of  the  N.  crests  of  the  Thorn  Mt  ridge,  and  is  somethnes 

visited  by  tourists  of  a  geological  turn,  being  easily  accessible  from  the 

village.    It  is  about  1|  M.  along  the  ridge  from  Tin  to  Thorn. 

The  first  discovery  of  tin  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  Jackson,  where  it  oc- 
curs on  Tin  Mt.  It  is  in  fine  Fmall  veins  traversing  mica  slate  and  granite  roclcs, 
and  accompanied  by  fluor  spar  and  arsenical  ore.  The  town  also  contains  magnetic 
Iron  ore,  phosphate  of  iron,  tungstate  of  manganese  and  iron,  fluor  spar,  mispickel, 
copper,  and  pyrites. 

22.  Double-Head. 

Double- Head  is  a  picturesque  mountain  in  the  E.  part  of  Jackson,  con- 
sisting of  two  flat-topped  peaks,  whereof  that  to  the  N.  is  100  ft.  the  high- 
er, and  that  to  the  S.  is  divided  into  three  minor  crests.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered topographically  as  a  spur  of  the  Carter  Range.  According  to 
Dr.  Jackson's  measurements  (of  doubtful  accuracy),  the  height  of  the 
mountain  is  3,120  ft.  The  name  **  Double-Head  '*  is  found  on  maps  of  the 
last  century.  The  peculiar  architecture  of  and  the  fine  views  from  tliis 
mountain  render  it  an  interesting  poijit  of  ascent.  Ladies  have  visited 
the  summit,  but  only  after  most  fatiguing  work.  The  N.  peak  commands 
the  l)est  general  view  and  prospect  of  the  Presidential  Range;  the  S.  peak 
looks  out  over  the  fair  Saco  Valley. 

The  best  route  for  attacking  Double-Head  is  to  pass  out  from  Jackson  to  J.  H. 
Dearborn^s,  2^-3  M.  distant  on  the  Dundee  Road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  road  thither  reveals  some  fine  panoramic  views  over  the  Presidential  Bange,and 
toward  the  S.  W.  The  distance  from  Dearborn's  to  the  summit  is  about  1^  M.,  and 
there  is  a  vague  and  easily  lost  path ,  passing  along  the  course  of  a  small  brook.  No 
serious  difficulties  are  experienced  on  the  ascent.  The  objective  point  is  the  saddle 
between  the  two  peaks,  whence  either  may  be  ascended,  or  each  in  succession. 

♦  The  View,  —  The  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  is  seen  in  tlie  S.  W.,  8-10 
H.  distant,  its  three  peaks  being  well  marked  and  distinct,  with  the  white 
spire  of  Chocorua  just  to  the  1.  of  the  N.  peak,  and  a-dim  blue  segment  of 
the  Ossipee  Range  on  the  1.  of  the  middle  peak.  Thorn  Mt.  is  between 
Double-Head  and  Moat,  with  Tin  Mt.  on  its  N.  ridge.  To  the  r.  of  Moat 
Mt.  and  apparently  continuous  with  it  are  the  Table  and  Bear  Mts^, 
S.  of  the  Bartlett  valley;  over  which  appear  the  low  crest  of  Paugus, 
the  ridg>'  mass  of  Whiteface,  and  the  rounded  swell  of  Passaconaway,  — 
the  latter  being  nearly  S.  W.  Much  nearer,  across  the  Ellis  and  Rocky- 
Branch  valleys,  are  the  craggy  steeps  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  with 
Tripyramid  cutting  the  sky  over  them  with  its  line  of  serrated  summits. 
To  the  r.  of  all  these,  and  below,  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Treraont,  with 
Haystack  adjoining  and  nearly  equidistant.  The  view  now  rests  on  the 
multiplied  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  broad-based  and  massive,  about  6  M.  dis- 
tant across  the  Ellis  valley.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  Mt  Langdon,  with  Os- 
ceola far  beyond,  and  over  the  r.  is  the  vast  pile  of  Mt.  Canngain,  reaching 
far  into  the  sky.  Close  to  the  latter  is  the  pointed  top  of  Mt.  Lowell,  with 
a  section  of  Mt.  Hancock  through  the  gap  on  the  1.,  and  Mts.  Anderson 
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and  Nancy  on  the  f.  Tho  second  ridge  below  Carrigain  6nlmiDates  in  Mt. 
Parker,  and  rises  on  the  r.  to  the  high  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution,  on  the 
r.  of  Nancy,  with  the  peak  of  Crawfoi*d  peeping  over  its  I.  shoulder.  Far 
away  in  this  direction  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke.  The  well-de- 
fined upper  terraces  of  Giant's  Stairs  are  just  to  the  r.  of  Resolution,  and 
over  them  is  a  remote  Mt.  Flume  toward  the  W.,  wliile  Mt  Bond  rises 
to  the  r.  far  in  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the 
serrrated  summit  of  Lafayette,  cutting  the  sky-line^  and  on  its  r.,  contin- 
uous with  Bond,  arc  the  ponderous  heights  of  the  S.  and  N.  Twin  Mts. 

The  long  and  undiversified  rising  slope  of  tlie  Montalban  Ridge  stretches 
to  the  r.  from  Giant's  Stairs,  thickly  clad  with  woods,  and  reaching  the 
upper  swell  of  Mt.  Washington.  Over  this,  and  to  the  r.  of  the  Twins,  is 
the  alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Willey,  descending  sharply  on  the  S.,  and  marked 
by  slides  and  broad  bare  ledges.  Then,  in  the  same  ridge,  appear  the 
crests  of  Mta.  Field  and  Tom,  under  which  are  Mts.  Webster  and  Jack- 
son. Farther  to  the  r.  appear  the  well-marked  peaks  of  Clinton,  Pleasant^ 
Franklin,  and  Monroe,  sweeping  to  the  N.  N.  E.  to  the  base  of  the  cone 
of  Mt.  Washington. 

About  N.  W.  is  the  stately  peak  of  Mt  Washington,  10  - 12  M.  distant, 
yet  50  favorably  situated  with  relation  to  Double-Head  that  nearly  all  the 
great  eastern  ravines  are  visible.  The  apparent  peak  which  breaks  up 
before  the  1.  flank  of  the  mountain  is  Boott's  Spur,  in  which  is  the  broad 
chasm  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides,  whose  walls  are  striped  with  light-colored 
bands.  To  the  r.  are  the  steep  inner  slopes  of  the  N.  wall  of  Tuckerman'a 
Ravine,  curving  around  at  the  head  towards  Bigelow's  Lawn.  The  shal- 
low oval  depression  next  adjoining  contains  the  falling  waters  of  Ray- 
mond's Cataract,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge  from  the  dark  depths, 
surrounded  by  majestic  clifls,  of  Huntington's  Ravine.  To  the  r.  of  Mt. 
Washington  is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  over  the  r.  slope  of  Wild-Cat^ 
which  rises  on  the  E.  of  the  Pinkham  Notch,  is  the  rounded  summit  of 
Mt.  Madison.  The  deep  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch  is  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Wild- 
cat, and  is  walled  on  the  W.  by  the  lofty  and  imposing  Carter  Dome.  Far- 
ther to  the  r.  are  the  embattled  ridges  of  Carter  and  Moriah,  stretching 
their  firm  lines  across  the  sky.  Nearly  N.  up  the  Kast-Branch  valley  are 
the  wilderness-peaks  of  the  Wild-River  Forest,  —  Mt  Sable,  with  its  un- 
marked crest ;  Baldface,  whose  upper  slopes  are  white  and  brilliant ;  Royce. 
a  d'uble-knolled  mountain  on  the  Maine  border;  and  Eastman,  nearer 
and  round-topped.  To  the  1.  of  the  N.  peak  of  Baldface  and  far  away  is 
Goose-Eye,  or  some  other  of  the  mountains  near  the  Grsifton  Notch,  and 
another  cluster  of  Maine  peaks  is  seen  between  Baldface  and  Royce,  in- 
cluding those  in  Newry  and  Andover.  N.  of  E.,  about  3  M.  distant,  is 
the  secluded  basin  of  Mountain  Pond,  with  Mt.  Slope  about  li  M.  beyond. 
To  the  r.,  and  more  distant,  is  the  long  sheet  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  with 
the  highlands  of  Waterford  and  Albany  beyond.    Farther  to  the  S.,  and 
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in  a  line  over  each  other,  are  the  Kezar  and  Upper  Moose  Ponds,  and  High- 
land Lake,  with  the  long  and  hotel-surmounted  sierra  of  Mt.  Pleasant  far- 
ther to  the  r.  Nearer  Is  the  heavy  ridge  which  runs  W.  from  Kiarsarge, 
upon  which  are  the  graceful  and  similar  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini.  To  the 
S.  K.,  over  the  dark  mound  of  Mt.  Tom,  in  the  plains  of  Fryeburg,  is  the 
distant  glimmer  of  Sebago  Lake.  Since  Double-Head  is  visible  from 
Portland,  in  this  direction,  conversely,  Portland  should  be  seen  from 
Double-Head,  on  a  clear  day  and  with  a  strong  glass,  — and  beyond  Port- 
land is  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  Loveweirs  Pond,  are  the  two 
peaks  of  Saddleback  Mt ,  in  Baldwin.  The  view  in  this  direction  is  now 
lunited  by  the  high  pyramid  of  Mt.  Klarsarge. 

In  the  view  from  the  N.  peak,  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head,  with  its 
triple  head,  comes  in  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  and  Intercepts  the  view  of  the 
Saco  Valley,  though  Walker's  Pond,  Ossipee  Lake,  and  the  Green  Mt  in 
Effingham  are  seen  over  this  ridge.  The  view  from  the  S.  peak,  other- 
wise inferior  to  that  from  the  N.  peak,  surpasses  it  in  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect over  the  Saco  Valley  and  the  Moat  Range;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient 
to  repay  for  the  labor  of  climbing  up  its  easy  slope. 

23.  Iron  HonntaiiL 

Iron  Mt.  is  in  the  towns  of  Jackson  and  Bartlett,  between  the  Rocky 
Branch  and  the  Ellis  River.  It  is  a  massive,  low,  and  broad-based  emi- 
nence, with  extensive  ledges  on  its  sides,  and  is  famous  for  Its  vast  depos- 
its of  iron  ore.  The  position  of  the  mountain  with  reference  to  the 
Presidential  Range  makes  it  an  interesting  view-point.  Blueberries  and 
raspberries  are  plentiful  along  the  upper  slopes.  The  true  peak  is  near 
the  S.  end  of  the  crest-line,  and  is  covered  with  low  bushes.  Until  the 
opening  of  the  mines  this  mountain  was  called  Bald/ace. 

There  Is  a  rough  road  which  croiMS  from  Jackron  to  Jericho,  in  the  Rocky-Branch. 
▼alley,  and  pasftea  within  1  M.  of  the  top  but  it  is  very  hurd  for  horses  on  account 
of  its  steep  grade.  This  road  runs  W.  from  Jackson,  crosses  the  Ellis  at  the  first 
bridge,  then  turns  sharply  to  the  r.,  and  soon  encounters  the  ascent  The  main 
path  enters  the  woods  near  a  bam  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  is  hard  to  find,  so 
it  is  us  easy  to  go  on  to  the  red  farm-house  on  the  1.  and  clamber  thence  about  } 
M.  over  the  ledges  and  through  the  bushes.  It  is  nearly  ^  M  from  Jackson  to  the 
divergence  of  the  Iron>Mr.  road,  beyond  the  bridge ;  and  2  M.  from  that  point  to 
the  red  house.  During  the  latter  por'iion  of  the  route,  the  road  ascends  1,150  ft. 
The  best  route  from  Lower  Bartlett  would  be  to  go  up  by  the  ojd  road  to  the  iron- 
mines,  and  thence  clamber  to  the  crest.  There  is  a  cart-road  from  the  ore-house  to 
Jericho,  in  the  Rocky-Branch  glen. 

The  Geological  Survey  states  the  height  of  Iron  Mt.  as  2,000  ft.  (by  estimate),  but 
the  barometric  measurements  of  our  Ouide-Book  survey  made  it  about  800  ft  higher. 

Above  this  valley,  some  1,404  ft.,  and  1  M.  from  the  Rocky  Branch  are  the  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  and  are  to  be  worked.  One  of  the  veins  meas- 
ures 87  ft-  fW>m  N.  to  S.,  and  16  ft.  from  E  to  W.,  and  farther  down  the  slope  are 
other  shafts  and  adits,  reaching  the  ore-veins.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  moun- 
tain is  intersected  with  these  veins,  containing  inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron 
which  makes  the  finest  quality  of  steel. 
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*77ie  View.  —  A  little  W.  of  N.,  over  the  great  wilderness  between  the 
Rocky  Branch  and  the  Ellis  River,  the  high  crags  of  Boott's  Spur  are 
seen,  with  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides.  Over  these  is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, with  massive  outworks  on  the  E.,  above  which,  and  through  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  Mt.  Madison  is  visible,  with  a  rounded  summit  and  a 
long  slope  to  the  r.  Then  comes  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  Carter  Dome,  with  a  line  of  lofty  cliffs  fronting  in  on  the 
Carter  Notch.  The  Eagle  Mts.  extend  their  low  and  partially  cleared 
flanks  to  the  N.  from  Jackson.  About  N.  W.  is  the  lower  end  of  Black 
Mt.,  inconspicuous  in  the  valley;  and  farther  to  the  r.  are  Mts.  Sable 
and  Eastman,  the  white  caps  of  Baldface,  and  Mt.  Slope.  Over  the 
village  of  Jackson  are  the  peaks  of  Double-Head,  with  Tin  Mt.  nearly  in 
line  and  nearer,  and  Thorn  Mt.  on  the  fame  ridge  to  the  r.,  while  farther 
back,  on  the  sky  line,  are  the  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini.    The 

cone  of  Kiarsarge  is  next  seen,  6  M.  distant,  with  the  subor- 
dinate Mt.  Bartlett  on  the  r.,  a  bold  ripple  on  the  descending  flank.  Then 
come  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  falling  away  to  the  S.  in  graceful  undu- 
lations, beyond  the  plain  of  Lower  Bartlett.  N.  Conway  is  in  the  S.  E., 
and  tlie  lovely  valley  of  the  Saco  stretches  away  beyond  the  borders  of 
Maine,  past  Conway  Comer  and  Walker's  Pond,  and  enclosed  on  the  r.  by 
the  highlands  of  Eaton,  Brownfield,  and  Cornish,  on  the  1.  by  the  Denmark 
and  Baldwin  hills. 

To  the  S.,  close  at  hand  across  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  is  Mt.  Stanton, 
over  which  is  the  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.,  whose  S.  peak  is  seen  more  to  the 
1.  Farther  W.,  and  on  a  line  with  Moat,  is  Table  Mt.,  over  which  is  the 
superb  peak  of  Chocorua.  The  long  and  massive  Bear  Mt.  adjoins  Table, 
on  the  W.,  and  its  r.  flank  is  overlooked  by  the  dome  of  Passaconaway, 
with  Whiteface  on  its  r.  flank.  Near  the  base  of  Passaconaway  is  the 
round  white  crest  of  Potash;  and  Mt.  Pickering  is  in  the  nearer  fore- 
ground. Mt.  Langdon  is  2  -  3  M.  distant,  across  the  Rocky  Branch,  be- 
yond which  are  the  crests  of  Tremout  and  Haystack ;  and  farther  to  the 
S.  W.  is  the  sierra  of  Tripyraraid.  Still  more  distabt  is  the  entire  ridge 
of  Osceola,  with  a  segment  of  Tecumseh  on  its  flank,  and  Kancamagus 
under  it.  The  stately  peaks  of  Carrigain  next  appear,  over  the  long  aud 
sloping  pyramid  of  Parker;  and  over  their  1.  flank  peers  the  round  head 
of  Hancock.  Lowell  lies  against  Carrigain,  and  on  its  r.  are  Anderson 
and  Nancy.  Then  there  appears  the  remote  cluster  of  the  Franconia 
Mts.,  on  whose  r.  Mt.  Resolution  runs  up  to  the  immense  steps  of  the 
Giant's  Stairs,  which  are  seen  in  their  best  estate  from  this  point.  Far- 
ther N.,  over  the  wooded  Montalban  Ridge,  appear  the  crests  of  Webster 
and  Jackson,  with  the  flat  top  of  Clinton,  and,  farther  still,  up  the  length 
of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  is  the  round  curve  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Then 
comes  the  almost  indistinguishable  plateau  of  Franklin,  flanked  by  the 
beetling  rocks  of  Monroe. 
5* 
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24.    The  Olen. 

The  Glen  Home,  built  in  1S85-87  on.  the  site  of  its  famous  predecessOT 
(built  in  1851,  and  burned  in  1884),  is  an  imposing  structure  of  great 
size,  in  modem  architecture,  and  painted  in  quiet  tones  that  harmonize 
vreU  with  the  surrounding  greenery.  The  great  liall  is  the  common  ren- 
dezvous of  the  guests,  with  its  vast  and  cavernous  fireplace ;  and  broad 
piazzas  run  around  the  hotel  on  the  outside,  giving  magnificent  views  of 
the  Presidential  Range.  The  house  is  conducted  by  Charles  R.  Milliken 
(/or  uiaur years  its  landlord) and  Louis  P.  Roberts  (formerly  of  the  Parker 
House,  Boston).  Most  of  the  old  paths  (Mt.  Wild-Cat,  Carter  Notch, 
West  Branch,  etc.),  were  carefully  cleared  out  and  re-marked  in  1888. 

Staves  ran  to  Gorham  to  connect  with  all  train*  on  the  Grand  Trunic  Railway 
(Hme  if  hra. ;  fare,  $1.50).  There  are  two  stAj^es  daily  eocli  way  between  the  Glen 
Houfte  and  Glen  Station  (time  3  hrs  ;  fare,  3^.60)  Stjiges  leave  for  tlie  summit  of 
Mt.  WashinRton  at  8  a  m.  and  2J  p  m.  ,  connecting  with  the  Mt.  W.  Railway,  the 
return  wtagen  connecting:  with  the  lines  to  Gorham  and  N  Conway.  The  fare  up 
and  down  (Including  tolls)  is  ^ ;  the  fare  down  is  *Z-  It  is  claimed  that  the  8y8tem 
of  Htngf.8  and  horfiea  connecteil  with  the  Glen  House  is  the  best  in  the  Atlantic 
Srn»«»5»,  both  in  equipments  and  drivers. 

DiAtancea  (from  the  hotel-card)  —Glen  House  to  the  Garnet  Pool,  1  M  ;  the 
Imp.  2  M. :  Gorham,  8  M. :  the  Emerald  Pool,  1  M. ;  Thompson's  Palls,  2  M. ;  the 
Crystal  Casrade.  3^  M  ;  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  5  M. :  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  4  M  ; 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  8  M. ;  Jackson,  12  M. :  Glen  Station,  151  M.;  N. 
Conway,  20  M. ;  Jefferson  Hill,  19  M. ;  Uncaster,  27  M. 

The  Glen  House  is  built  on  a  terrace  above  the  Peabody  River,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Carter  Range,  and  looks  out  directly  on  the  five  high- 
est mountains  in  New  England,  which  are  but  8-4  M.  distant,  and  are' 
not  masked  by  any  intervening  objects.  They  form  a  crescent-shaped 
line,  with  the  concavity  towards  the  Glen,  their  order  from  r.  to  1.  being 
indicated  by  the  formula  maj.  Clay  Washington.  Mt.  Madison  (5,866 
ft.)  is  on  the  r.,  1.  of  which  is  the  sharp  and  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Mt. 
Adams  (6,794  ft.),  then  the  massive  crest  of  Jefferson  (5,714  ft.),  the  low 
humps  of  Clay  (6,658  ft.),  and  the  hotel-crowned  peak  of  Washington 
(6,298  ft.)  is  on  the  1.,  peering  over  lofty  spurs  and  secondary  peaks. 
The  high  crags  of  the  Lion's  Head  are  seen  on  the  1.,  near  the  opening  of 
Tuckerman's  Ravine.  The  deep  gorge  of  the  Great  Gulf  opens  into  the 
range  towards  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  containing  the  dense  forests  of 
the  W.  Branch.  This  noble  view  is  prwented  from  the  piazzas  and  front 
rooms  of  the  hotel.  Cn  the  E.  is  the  high  and  massive  Carter  Range, 
which  is  rarely  visited,on  account  of  its  tangled  thickets;  and  more  to  the 
S.  are  the  slopes  of  Carter  Dome  and  Wild-Cat.  Below  the  hotel,  on  the 
W.,  is  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Peabody  River;  and  above,  on  the  W., 
is  a  far-viewing  clearing,  in  one  cofner  of  which  is  a  reservoir. 

The  Glen  Hou5»e  is  1,632  ft.  above  the  sea,  620  ft.  above  Gorham,  and 
1,111  ft.  above  N.  Omway.  The  dry,  pure,  and  fragrant  air  of  this  locality 
affords  relief  and  exemption  from  the  annoyances  of  rose-cold  or  hay- 
fever,  many  of  whose  victims  escape  its  attacks  by  sojourning  here. 
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Tlierd  is  p;oocl  troat-fisbing  in  this  vicinity,  especially  on  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook  and  tlie  W.  Branch  of  the  Peabody.  The  forest-scenery  in  these 
glens  is  wild  and  luxuriant,  the  Pinkham  Woods  sweeping  down  on  the 
S.,  and  the  Carter  Range  being  draped  with  long  reaches  of  heavy  forests. 
In  early  June  large  patches  of  snow  are  visible  from  the  piazza,  striping, 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  embanked  in  their  ravines.  In  October 
the  forests  assume  their  gorgeous  autumnal  coloring,  and  form  a  most 
brilliant  scene,  often  contrasted  richly  with  the  early  snows  on  the  highei 
peaks.  The  varying  and  weird  effects  of  clouds  and  mist  along  the  moun- 
tains, alternately  closing  and  breaking  away,  afford  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable spectacles  from  the  Glen  House.  The  long  front  of  the 
hotel  presents  a  bright  appearance  as  seen  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  adjacent  forests. 

**  The  Olen  House  Is  at  the  very  bam  otthe  monarch ;  and  Adamfl,  Jefferson,  Clay, 
and  Madison  bend  around  towards  the  E.,  with  no  lower  hills  to  obstruct  the  Im- 

Eression  of  their  height,  —  so  that  from  the  piazsa  and  front  chamber  windows  of  the 
otel,  the  forest  clothing  of  the  fire  highest  mountains  of  New  England  is  dis- 
tinctly seen,  with  all  the  clefts  and  cliasms  and  the  channelling  of  the  rains,  up  to 

the  bare  ridge  ftom  which  the  desolate  cones  or  splintered  peaks  ascend The 

best  time  for  the  effects  of  light  on  the  peaks  is  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
rocky  portions  of  the  ridge  are  often  burnished  with  surpassing  beauty,  or  from  four 
to  six  in  the  afternoon  of  midsummer,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  are  most  power- 
fully  contrasted 

*'Mt.  Addms  looks  the  highest, at  all  time^,  from  the  Qlen  House ;  and,  in  foct, 
although  it  is  nearly  500  ft.  lower  than  Mt.  Washington,  a  greater  elevation,  on  one 
steady  slope,  is  seen  in  looking  at  it  than  Mt.  Washington  rereals.  The  summit  of 
Ht.  Washington  lies  back  of  the  shoulder  seen  from  the  Qlen,  so  that  the  effect  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  height  is  really  lost.  And  yet,  after  the  first  surprise  has  passed, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  mouni:aiDS  for  grandeur,  as  they  tower 
above  the  hotel.  Washington  is  more  massive.  The  lines  that  run  off  to  the  S.  E. 
from  the  summit,  and  especially  those  that  sweep  around  the  Great  Qulf  and  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine,  are  far  more  grand  and  fascinating,  to  the  eye  of  an  arti  «t,  than  the 
symmetry  of  the  slim  pyramid  of  Adams.  One  can  never  tire  of  looking  at  their 
sharp,  curving  edge.<<,  into  whose  steely  hardness  the  torrents  and  rock-slides  have 
torn  deep  dikes,  that  in  the  afternoon  are  delicate  engravings  of  graceful  shadow. 
And  seen  through  a  southerly  air,  or  a  light  shower,  that  shows,  much  more  plainly 
than  clear  air  does,  the  number  and  the  graceful  flow  as  well  as  vigor  of  these  lines, 
we  learn  that  the  great  privilege  of  the  Qlen  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  studying 
from  below  the  granite  braces  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington.''    (Starr  Kixa  ) 

Prof.  Yose  has  advanced  the  theory  that  "  the  main  chain  of  the  White  Mts. 
was  formed  by  a  fhigment  of  the  western  slope  of  an  immense  anticlinal  wave,  of 
which  the  crest  would  have  been  over  the  Peabody  Valley,  and  of  which  perhaps  a 
fragment  of  the  eastern  slope  may  be  found  in  the  opposite  and  parallel  range  of  the 
Carter  Mts. ;  in  which  case  the  Peabody  Valley  would  be  a  valley  of  denudatton.-' 
Amer. Assoc. Advance.  Sci.,Proc.  XV L 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  was  present 
at  the  Urth  of  the  river  which  has  for  many  years  borne  his  name.  He  was  passing 
the  night  in  an  Jndian  cabin  near  the  height-of-land,  when  his  entertainers  were 
aroused  by  a  loud  roaring,  and  they  had  barely  escaped  from  the  hut  when  an  im- 
petuous torrent  sprang  out  of  the  hillside  and  swept  it  away.  This  incident  is  re- 
corded in  White's  History  of  Nfw  England.  In  1784  the  old  Shelbume  road  was 
followed  down  this  valley  by  Dr.  Belknap's  party,  *'one  going  before  with  an  axe  " 
to  clear  away  the  fallen  trees.  With  their  utmost  exertions  they  made  but  1^  M.  an 
hour. 
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The  Garnet  Pools  are  less  than  1  M.  N.  of  the  Glen  Honse,  and  are 
reached  by  a  path  running  to  the  1.  from  the  Gorham  road,  at  the  foot  of 
a  low  hill.  They  are  a  series  of  basins  in  the  bed  of  the  Peabody  River, 
carved  out  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  the  rolling  stones 
on  the  ledges. 

The  Imp  is  "a  grotesque  colossal  sphinx"  which  appears  on  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Carter  Rnnge,  the  profile  being  formed  by  the  upper 
crags  of  Mt.  Imp,  and  having  a  weird  resemblance  to  a  distorted  human 
face.  This  appearance  is  best  observed  at  late  afteiiioon,  and  from  Copp's 
form,  lJ-2  M.  N.  of  the  Glen  House,  on  the  old  road  to  Randolph,  W.  of 
the  Peabody  River. 

Thompson's  Falls  are  about  2  M.  from  the  Glen  House,  and  are  reached 
by  taking  the  N.  Conway  road  to  the  S.  and  diverging  for  i  M.  to  the  1.,  at 
the  guide-board.  They  are  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Peabody  River, 
and  form  a  chain  of  cascades  ^  M.  long,  sweeping  down  through  pretty 
forest  scenery,  and  furnishing  rich  ground  for  pleasant  rambles.  The 
♦  view  of  Mt.  Washington  and  its  E.  ni vines,  from  the  head  of  the  main 
fall,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  mountains,  and  has  been  reproduced  in 
Picturesque  America.  "  It  is  a  wild  forest  scene,  and  the  flow  of  the  glis- 
tening cascade  under  the  wide  expanse  of  leaf  and  bough  is  exquisitely 
musical  and  charming  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness." 

The  Emerald  Pool  is  a  quiet  basin  in  the  Peabody  River,  where  the 
water  rests  for  a  brief  space  in  its  rapid  downward  career.  It  is  just  N. 
of  Thompson's  Falls,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  artists  and  lovers  of  nature,  on  account  of  its  quiet  beauty  and 
sylvan  richness. 

The  ♦  Glen-Ellis  Falls  are  about  4  M.  S.  of  the  Glen  House,  near  the 
N. -Conway  road,  and  are  approached  by  a  plank  walk  ^M.  long,  diverg- 
ing to  the  1.  from  the  road  at  a  guide-board.  They  are  on  the  Ellis  River, 
and  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  whose  formidable  ridges  tower  above  to  a 
great  height.  They  were  formerly  known  as  the  Pitcher  Falls,  in  allusion 
to  their  shape,  but  received  the  present  and  less  significant  name  (Glen 
Ellis,  or  Elise)  from  a  Portland  party,  in  1852.  The  stream  slides  down 
about  20  ft.  over  inclined  ledges,  and  then  springs  downward  for  70  ft. 
through  a  deep  groove  which  it  has  worn  in  the  rocky  cliff,  being  twisted 
to  the  1.  by  a  bulge  in  the  ledges,  and  making  almost  a  complete  turn. 
After  viewing  the  fall  from  the  edge  of  the  rocks  above,  the  visitor  should 
descend  the  long  stairways  on  the  r.  to  tiie  spray-moistened  ledges  below, 
where  he  can  form  a  better  idea  of  the  power  of  the  fall  by  looking  up 
along  its  line,  across  the  deep  green  pool  into  which  it  heavily  plunges,  A 
variety  of  rich  views  may  be  obtained  from  points  near  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine;  and  beautiful  combinations  of  the  white  column  of  water,  with 
the  bearded  woods  on  either  side,  are  gained  thence.  This  fall  is  probably 
the  finest  in  the  White  Mts. 
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**  IT  we  wished  to  take  a  person  intaa  scene  that  would  seem  to  be  the  very  heart 
of  mountain  wildness,  without  wishing  to  make  him  climb  into  any  of  the  ravines, 
we  should  invite  him  to  visit  this  fall  of  the  Bills  River.  The  best  view  of  the  foil 
is  obtained  by  leaning  against  a  tree  that  overhangs  a  sheer  precipice,  and  looking 
down  upon  ti^e  slide  and  foam  of  the  narrow  and  concentrated  cataract  to  where  it 
splashes  into  the  dark  greea  pool,  100  ft.  below.  And  then  as  we  look  off  fh>m  this 
point  above  the  fall,  we  see  the  steep  side  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat  crowded  to  the  ridge  with 
the  forest,  tt  is  not  the  eense  of  age,  but  of  grim,  almost  fierce  wildness,  that  is 
breathed  firom  the  scenery,  amid  which  this  cataract  takes  a  leap  of  80  ft.  to  carry 
its  contribution  to  the  Saco." 


About  i  M.  N.  of  the  Glen-EUis  Fall,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road,  is  a  lofty  cH9 
over  which  falls  a  small  rivulet,  making  a  long,  white,  vertical  plunge  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  object  in  seasons  of  full  water.  It  is  near  the  road,  and  the  silvery 
gleam  of  the  fldl  is  visible  through  and  above  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  this  cas- 
cade is  on  the  tiny  stream  which  occupies  the  old  bed  of  the  New  River,  whose  new 
course  is  crossed  a  fbw  rods  farther  N.,  nearer  the  Crystal  River  (see  Route  71). 

The  Crystal  Cascade  is  on  the  Crystal,  Cutler's,  or  Ellis  River,  below 
the  outlet  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pinkhara 
Notch.  It  is  reached  by  following  the  N.-Conway  road  for  about  3  M. 
from  the  Glen  House,  and  diverging  to  the  r.  at  a  guide-board,  whence  a 
good  path  leads  in  about  f  M.  to  the  cascade.  The  best  view-point  is  on 
the  opposite  side,  on  a  little  cliff  which  fronts  the  water.  The  vista  in- 
eludes  about  80  ft.  of  fall,  over  successive  step-like  terraces  of  slaty  rocks, 
crossed  by  igneous  dikes.  In  high  water  it  affords  a  brilliant  sight,  but 
at  other  seasons  the  stream  dwindles  away  (see  page  194). 

'*  Yisitors  should  not  forget  that  the  proper  point  from  which  to  see  it  is  not  the 
foot  of  the  fall  itself,  but  the  top  of  the  little  cliff  directly  opposite.  No  contrast 
more  striking  can  be  found  among  the  mountains  than  that  of  age  and  youth,  which 
is  ftirnished  from  that  point.    The  cliff  a  richly  carpeted  with  mosses  that  have 

been  nourished  and  thickened  by  centuries The  rocks  of  the  neighboring 

precipices  look  old.  They  are  cracked  and  seamed  as  thoush  the  forces  of  decay 
had  wound  their  coils  fairly  around  them,  and  were  crumbling  them  at  leisure. 
The  lichens  upon  them  looked  bleached  and  feeble.  Those  protruding  portions  of 
its  anatomy  indicate  that  Mt.  Washington  has  passed  the  meridian  of  his  years. 
But  the  waterfiill  gives  the  impression  of  graceful  and  perpetual  youth.  Down  it 
comes,  leaping,  sliding,  tripping,  widening  iti*  pure  tide,  and  then  gathering  its  thin 
sheet  to  gush  through  a  narrowing  pass  in  the  rocks,  —  all  the  way  thus,  firom  un- 
der the  sheer  walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  some  miles  above,  till  it  reaches  the 
curve  opposite  the  point  where  we  stand,  and,  winding  around  it,  sweeps  down  the 
bending  stairway,  shattering  its  substance  into  exquisite  crystal,  but  sending  off 
enough  water  to  the  right  side  of  its  path  to  slip  and  trickle  over  the  lovely,  dark 
green  mosses  that  cling  to  the  gray  and  purple  rocks."    (Sta&b  Kino.  ) 

The  road  from  the  Glen  House  to  Jefferson  Hill  diverges  to  the  1.  from 
the  Gorham  road  near  the  old  saw-mill,  about  1^  M.  from  the  hotel, 
crosses  the  Peabody  River  and  its  W.  Branch,  and  passes  the  Gopp  farm, 
whence  the  Imp  is  seen.  It  then  ascends  through  the  forest  to  the  height- 
of-Iand  in  the  notch  between  Mt.  Madison  and  the  Fine  Mt.  of  Gorham, 
the  mountains  being  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  large  trees  on  either 
side.  From  the  height-of-laud  it  descends  rapidly  to  the  Moose  River, 
after  crossing  which  it  enters  the  road  from  Gorham  to  Jefferson  Hill,  near 
Randolph  Hill  (see  Route  70). 
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The  Korfh-Ckmway  road  was  measured  by  odometer,  in  1886.  Glen 
House  to  Hayes  house,  8.6  M.;  to  Rogers  house,  9.8  M.;  to  Mesarve's, 
11.25  M. ;  to  Glen-Ellis  House,  12.35  M. ;  to  Iron-Mt.  House,  12.85  M. ; 
to  Goodrich  Falls,  13.87  M.;  to  Glen  and  Conway  Fork,  1513  M.;  to 
Kast-Branch  House,  16.99  M. ;  to  Pequawket  House,  17.79  M. ;  to  Inter- 
vale House,  19.07  M. 

The  sojourner  in  this  secluded  glen  should  take  care  to  hear  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  the  peabody-bird,  especially  towards  evening  twilight,  when 
hie  weird  cry  resounds  through  the  quiet  forests.  These  strange  birds 
are  very  rare  in  other  places,  and  their  mournful  melodies  sound  through 
several  of  the  quaint  and  pathetic  legends  of  the  northern  hills. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Osgood,  the  veteran  guide  at  the  Glen  House,  thus  describes 
his  creation,  the  path  up  Mt.  Uadison  (made  in  1878):  — 

**  Starting  from  the  Glen  House  across  the  field,  and  thence  through  the 
woods  to  the  West  Branch,  it  follows  up  the  S.  shore  about  i  M.,  and 
then  crosses  the  stream,  from  whence  it  is  almost  a  straight  line  up  the 
S.E.  slope  of  Mt.  Madison,  coming  out  on  the  rocks  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Madison  ridge.  There  is  no  particular  interest  about  the  path,  any  further 
than  as  a  convenience  for  parties  wishing  to  make  the  trip  over  all  of 
the  summits  to  Mt.  Washington."  The  path  is  well-constructed  and 
adequately  marked,  and  has  a  length  of  about  4 J  M.  The  path  is  entered 
near  two  boulders,  seen  from  the  Glen  House,  in  line  with  Mt.  Adams. 
The  ascent  of  Madison  takes  3  hrs. ;  the  descent,  2i  hrs.  It  takes  2^  hrs. 
to  the  tree  line;  and  nearly  1  hr.  thence  to  the  summit.  It  is  safe  to  allow 
6  hrs.  for  the  walk  hence  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington.  Take  a  guide. 
This  path  is  now  thoroughly  obscured  in  places  by  fallen  timber. 

Osgood's  Cascades  are  about  IJ  M.  from  the  Glen  House,  by  ascending 
the  mountain  road  for  a  little  over  1  M.,  and  diverging  to  the  1.  on  the 
new  path.  The  main  fall  is  20  ft.  high,  over  reddish-gray  cliffs  ;  and  the 
water  is  of  a  rich  and  sombre  brown,  changing  to  warmer  tints,  and  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  presence  of  iron.  The  cascades  bear  the  name  of  the 
famous  Glen-House  guide,  who  made  the  path  which  leads  to  them. 

Tuokerman*8  Ravine  (see  also  pages  194-7).  Two  ancient  and  well- 
nigh  obliterated  paths  have  lately  been  cleared  out  and  made  easy  for 
travellers.  The  first  is  the  route  by  Crystal  Cascade,  ascending  by  the 
brook,  and  reaching  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  in  7J  M.  This 
distance  may  be  traversed  in  6-7  hrs.  The  second  (and  easiest)  route  is 
that  which  diverges  from  the  road  up  Mt.  Washington,  about  2  M.  from 
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the  Glen  House,  and  follows  the  old  Thompson  bridle-path,  into  Hermit 
Lake.  A  new  camp  has  been  built  near  the  lake,  where  several  persons 
can  get  good  shelter  for  the  night. 

Carter  Dome  may  now  be  ascend^  either  from  Jackson  or  the  Glen 
House,  from  near  the  summit  of  the  Carter  Notch,  under  efficienf  guid- 
ance (Osgood,  Lowe,  or  Davis).  The  route  and  view  are  described  in 
Appalachia,  vol.  i  pp.  76-86.  On  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  peak  is  the 
great  slide,  nearly  1  M.  long,  where  the  mountain  was  stripped  to  its 
bed-ledges  in  the  great  storm  of  October,  1869.  The  peak  itself  is  thus 
described  :  "  From  all  points  of  the  couipass,  save,  perhaps  from  low 
levels  in  that  quarter  from  which  it  is  least  likely  to  be  viewed,  this  noble 
mountain  appears  as  a  Dome  ;  and  one  standing  on  the  supreme  arch  of 
its  curve  sees  the  lines  of  descent  gradually  and  evenly  fall  away  on  every 
side,  and  feels  the  spring  of  its  strong,  broad  vault  under  his  feet." 

The  path  up  Carter  Dome  ascends  from  the  shore  of  the  larger  lakelet  in 
Carter  Notch,  and  is  well-marked  but  very  steep.  |  M.  up  is  an  open 
view-point,  not  far  from  Pulpit  Rock.  The  path  is  li  M.  long,  and  may 
be  ascended  in  1^-2  hrs.  (the  descent  has  been  made  in  20  min.).  The 
summit  is  broad  and  flat,  and  covered  with  12-ft.  spruces,  through  which 
the  Appalachians  have  cut  vistas.  W.  H.  Pickering  says  that  this  is  one 
of  the  very  best  view-points  for  Mt.  Washington  and  its  vast  S.  ravines. 
The  Dome  is  4,830  ft.  hij^h.  To  the  N.,  across  a  flankable  scrub-forest,  is 
the  second  Carter  peak,  4,702  (I.  high,  with  a  singular  smooth  conical  peak, 
rising. 25  ft.  above  the  scrub,  and  giving  a  magniticent  view  up  the  Great 
Gulf,  and  of  the  finely  grouped  Presidential  j)eaks.  There  are  four  more 
summits  on  the  Carter  Range,  before  reaching  the  seventh,  lowest,  and 
most  northerly,  the  Imp,  a  very  steep  peak,  with  high  rocky  ledges.  The 
entire  range  was  recently  traversed  in  two  days  by  the  Hoboken  Appala- 
chians, and  guides,  from  Gorham  over  Moriah,  Imp,  and  the  Carter  crests 
to  Carter  Dome,  and  thence  down  into  the  Carter  Notch.  In  1883  Mr.  E. 
B.  C!ook  and  C.  £.  Lowe  cut  a  path  through  the  scrub  from  Carter  Dome 
to  the  grand-viewing  second  peak  of  Carter,  1|  M.  distant.  See  also  pages 
99  a  and  110.  The  most  brilliant  description  of  the  Carter  Notch,  written 
by  George  N.  Merrill,  the  Jackson-Falls  artist,  appeared  in  The  White- 
Mountain  Echo  for  Aug.  13, 1881 .  Thomas  "Vt'entworth  Higginson  wrote  a 
vivid  account  of  the  Carter  Notch,  for  Putnam's  Magadnef  December,  1853. 

The  path  built  to  N.  Carter  Dome  in  1883,  was  supplemented  in  1885-86 
by  a  line  of  path  8i  M.  long,  from  the  crest  of  Moriah,  over  Imp,  and 
along  the  entire  Carter  Range,  with  two  permanent  camps.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent mid-air  promenade. 
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The  road  from  the  Glen  House  to  Gorham  descends  the  Peabody  VaUej 
«U  the  way,  and  gives  several  good  v'ews  of  the  peaks  on  the  W.,  though 
much  of  its  course  is  through  thick  woods.  The  Imp  and  Moriah  ridges 
are  also  seen  on  the  r.  • 

For  Tuckennan>  Ravine,  see  Ronte  ?2 ;  the  Great  Gulf,  Route  74 ;  the  Mt.- 
Washington  road,  Route  91 ;  Mt  WafihiDgton,  Route  98 ;  Mte  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  Madison,  Routes  86,  85,  84;  the  Carter  Notch,  Route  25;  Mt.  Wild-Cat. 
Route26.  ' 

25.  The  Carter  ITotch. 

There  are  two  routes  to  this  natural  curiosity,  one  from  the  Glen 
House  and  the  other  from  Jackson.  The  former  is  the  shorter  and 
easier,  and  is  3j|-4  M.  long,  leading  up  the  valley  of  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook  (19  M.  from  Conway  line)  between  Mts.  Carter  and  Carter  Dome 
and  Mt.  Wild-Cat.  The  brook  is  back  of  the  Glen  House,  and  is  followed 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  aqueduct,  beyond  which  ensues  a  long 
and  wearisome  scramble  up  the' bed  of  the  brook  and  along  the  adjacent 
ridges.  1  M.  an  hour  is  the  best  time  that  can  be  made,  and  the  ascent  is 
quite  arduous.  The  height-of-land  is  about  8^  M.  from  the  hotel  and  1,750 
ft.  above  it;  and  beyond  this  point  the  visitor  descends  quickly  to  the 
lakes,  passes  on  the  1.  of  the  first,  by  the  camp,  on  the  r.  of  the  second 
lake,  and  up  on  the  boulders  below. 

The  route  from  Jackson  leads  up  the  Wild-Cat  Valley  for  6  M.,  and  then 
follows  logging-roads  and  the  course  of  a  brook  into  the  Notch,  about 
4  M.  farther. 

The  highest  point  in  the  Notch  is  3,320  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  lakes 
are  3,150  ft.  high.  It  lies  between  Carter  Dome  on  the  E  and  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat  on  the  W ,  and  contains  some  grand  rock-scenery.  On  the  W.  are  fine 
cliffs,  800  -  400  ft.  high,  which  give  back  strong  echoes  to  a  rifle-shot.  On 
the  £.,  high  up  on  Carter  Dome,  is  a  singular  cluster  of  projecting  crags, 
forming  ragged  profiles  against  the  sky.  The  lakes  are  in  the  central  part 
of  the  chasm,  that  to  the  N.  being  200  x  300  ft.  in  area  and  the  other  150 
X  75  ft.  Their  water  is  very  clear,  and  abounds  in  fish.  On  the  terrace 
between  them,  to  the  W.,  is  a  snug  hunter's  camp,  where  Bishop  Jaggar 
and  other  gentlemen  have  sojourned.  At  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Notch  is 
a  lofty  line  of  immense  boulders,  piled  on  each  other  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, and  affording  some  of  the  most  remarkable  rock-scenery  in  the 
mountains.  They  are  rugged  and  deeply  pitted,  like  the  rocks  on  the  cone 
of  Mt.  Washington,  and  probably  remained  for  ages  on  the  crests  of  the  ad- 
jacent peaks.  One  or  two  of  these  boulders  are  over  70  ft.  long  each.  The 
best  point  from  which  to  view  the  ravine  is  the  top  of  the  highest  of  these 
boulders,  but  the  route  thither  is  very  difficult  to  find,  leading  sometimes 
under  arches  of  huge  rocks  and  sometimes  through  narrow  gates  between 
high  walls.    From  this  point  the  Notch  opens  on  the  N.,  with  the  cliffs 
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and  crags  of  Mt  Wild-Oat  and  Carter  Dome  on  the  1.  and  r. ;  and  on  the 
S.  is  a  portion  of  the  valley  towards  Jackson,  with  its  enwalling  moun- 
tains. The  confused  piling  together  of  these  huge  black  boulders  forms 
a  weird  and  singular  Pcene,  and  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
Notch  (see  also  pages  99  a  and  109  b). 

Mr.  Jonathan  G.Dayin,  living  well  up  the  Wild-Cat  Valley,  ftbore  Jack9cn,ha8 
construeted  an  Appalai^bian  path  from  the  S.  into  the  Notch,  and  is  a  good  guide  for 
that  region.  It  i8  a  little  over  8  M.  long,  from  the  road.  It  has  been  extended  for 
8  M.  further,  to  the  0!en-Housc  aqueduct,  and  is  now  quite  practicable  from  either 
Bide,  mailing  comparatively  easy  the  access  to  "  one  of  the  wildest  and  weirdest  spots 
to  be  found  among  the  mountains"  (see  page  99a).  A  thorough  reconnoissance 
of  Carter  Dome  is  described  in  Appalachian  vol.  i.,  part  2. 

• 

26.  Hoont  Wild-Cat 

Mt  Wild-Cat  is  S.  of  the  Olen  House,  between  the  Carter  Notch  and  the  Pinkham 
Notch,  with  spurs  running  S.  into  Jackson.  It  was  named  East  Mt.  on  Belknap^s 
map  of  1791,  in  allusion  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the  Pinkham  Notch. 
7here  is  a  legend  that  two  hunters  named  Hight  and  Carter  were  once  passing 
through  the  notch  £.  of  this  mountain,  when  they  separated  and  ascended  the 
ridges  on  each  side,  whereof  one  was  named  Hight  and  the  other  Carter.  It 
t«i  uncertain  which  of  the  mountains,  B.  or  W.,  assumed  either  of  these  names, 
but  that  on  the  W.  of  the  Carter  Notch  has  usually  been  called  Mt.  Hight.  Prof. 
Guyot  named  it  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  and  latterly  the  people  who  wished  to  retain  the 
name  of  Hight,  being  unwilling  to  derange  Ouyot's  nomenclature,  have  applied  it  to 
the  S.  peak  of  Mt.  Carter.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  finally  applied 
the  name  of  the  Cotter  Dome  to  the  S.  peak  of  Carter.  The  true  Mt.  H^ght  (GuyOt's 
Wild-Cat)  U  4,350  ft  high,  and  is  covered  with  wood^.  A  clearing  has  been  made 
high  up  on  the  W.  side,  which  commands  perhaps  the  best  view  attainable  of  Mt 
Washington  and  the  great  ravines  on  the  E.  it  is  reached  by  a  good  path  from  the 
Glen  House,  which  passes  close  to  the  lower  comer  of  the  reservoir  and  enters  the 
woods  beyond.  The  ascent  is  easy,  even  for  ladies ;  and  requires  less  than  an  hour, 
the  distance  being  about  1^  M.    The  trees  along  the  path  are  profusely  "  spotted.'' 

♦  The  View.  —  On  the  1.,  over  the  Pinkham  Woods,  are  the  heights 
which  hem  in  and  hide  the  New-River  Ravine,  N.  of  which  is  the  vast 
outer  circle  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  with  nearly  all  its  S.  wall  strewn 
with  slides,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  heading  cliffs.  The  ravine  itself  is 
seen  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  its  floor  forming  an  apparent 
terrace  above  the  hollow  in  which  lies  Hermit  Lake.  Above  the  S.  wall 
are  the  imposing  crags  on  Boott's  Spur;  and  above  the  N.  wall  are  the  frown- 
ing rooks  of  the  Lion's  Head.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  sharp  white 
fall  of  Raymond's  Cataract,  glistening  down  the  cliff-side  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  beyond  which  are  the  lofty  gray  precipices  of  Huntington's  Ravine, 
whose  depth  is  partly  hidden  by  an  Intervening  ridge.  Above  these  points 
is  the  high  terrace  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  with  the  Chandler  Ridge  still 
higher  on  the  r.,  and  the  summit-hotel  over  all.  On  the  r.  flank  of  the 
mountain  are  seea  various  sections  of  the  carriage-road,  with  the  Half- 
way House;  over  which  is  the  massive  peak  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  beyond  the 
Great  Gulf.  Then  the  splendid  pyramid  of  Adams  is  seen,  with  long  slides 
on  its  sides  and  craggy  peaks  on  N.  and  S.  Looking  up  the  deep  ravine 
between  Adams  and  Madi«on.  one  views  the  low  saddle  in  which  Star 
Lake  lies,  on  whose  r.  is  Mt.  Madison,  a  lofty  and  stately  peak  over  the 
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Glen  HoasOf  flanked  by  the  long  and  stony  ridges  which  rnn  down  to 
Copp's  and  the  height-of-land. 

On  the  r.  of  Madison,  and  beyond,  is  the  Crescent  Range,  over  which 
are  the  more  distant  forms  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  and  Green's  Ledge,  in  Berlin. 
Due  N.,  down  the  Peabody  Glen,  is  the  low  and  broad-based  Pine  Mt,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  ledgy  mass  of  Mt.  Forist,  at  Berlin  Falls,  with  Mt.  Hayes 
much  nearer,  on  the  r.  Between  Pine  and  Hayes  the  long  Androscoggin 
Valley  is  seen,  trending  away  to  the  N.  through  Berlin  and  Milan,  with 
the  high  farms  on  Berlin  Heights  on  the  1.  of  Berlin-Falls  village.  The 
view  is  then  closed  by  Mt.  Imp,  close  at  hand  down  the  Glen. 

27.  The  Carter  Bange. 

Properly  speaking,  this  chain  of  peaks  extends  from  the  Androscoggin 
Valley  to  the  Carter  Notch,  including  Mts.  Moriah,  Imp,  Carter,  and  Dome. 
In  a  narrower  sense  it  includes  that  portion  of  the  ridge  between  the  Imp 
and  the  Notch ;  and  the  name  of  Mt.  Carter  is  applied  only  to  the  peaks 
nearly  behind  the  Glen  House.  This  group  has  been  but  partially  ex- 
plored, and  the  State  Geologist  says  that  ^*  it  is  the  least  known  of  all  the 
mountain  districts.  I  do  not  find  any  explorer  of  it  anxious  to  continue 
his  investigations  therein.'*  It  falls  on  the  W.  to  the  Peabody  Glen;  and 
more  gradually  on  the  £.  to  the  Cold-River  valley  and  the  trackless  for- 
est. The  N.  peak  of  Carter  is  4,702  ft.  high,  and  the  S.  peak  is  4,830  ft. 
high.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  name  of  Carter  Dome  has  recently  been 
given,  in  allusion  to  its  remarkable  convexity  of  outline,  and  to  its  situa- 
tion on  the  Carter  Range. 

The  peaks  of  Mt.  Carter  are  very  rarely  visited,  so  great  is  the  labor  of 
the  attack.  From  people  who  have  been  over  the  r  dge  the  Editor  learns 
that  there  is  a  large  area  of  dwarf  spruce  on  its  upper  parts,  through 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass.  The  summits  of  Carter  are  covered  with 
f  oresta  (see  also  page  109  b), 

28.  Oorham. 

Hotelg.--The  Alpine  JTotise  (G.  D.  Stratton)  Is  a  spacious  and  comfortable 
hotel,  well  ftirtiinhed  and  equipped.  It  h«»  a  large  livery-stable,  affording  farilities 
for  the  drive  to  Mt.  Washington,  or  the  charming  excursions  up  and  down  the  An- 
droscoggin Valley ,  or  for  the  drive  to  the  new  Umbagog  House  at  Enrol  (see  page  424). 
The  Lary  House  is  an  ancient  summer-house  1  M  N.  of  the  village.  The  Willis 
Cottage  (26  guests  ;  $7-10  a  week)  is  iu  the  village,  and  has  a  farm  attached.  The 
Woodbine  Cottage.  Mrs  E.  C.  Barr's  Riverside  Cottage,  just  outside  the  village, 
$5-10  a  week. 

Railway. —  The  Grand  Trunk  line  (^ee  page  64)  runs  to  Portland  (92  M.)  in 
8^-4  hrs.  By  taking  the  train  to  Groveton  Junction  (81  M.  N.  W  ),  a  connection  is 
made  with  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  (White-Mts.  Division)  (see  Routes  7  and  2), 
running  to  ]<ancHSter  and  Littleton.  Beyond  Groveton  the  Grand  Trunk  Hue  passes 
on  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  (see  page  66). 

Stafcea  run  to  the  Glen  House  semi  daily  (1^  hrs.;  fiire,  $1.60)  Mountain- 
wagons  are  despatched  frequently  but  irregularly  (when  parties  are  made  up;  to 
Mt.  Washington  and  .Teffierson  HilL 
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Distances.  >-Gorham  to  the  {mmmit  ofMt.  Hayes  (Route  29),  2  M.;  of  Mt.  Sar. 
prise  (Route  80),  2i  M.;  of  Mt.  Moriah  (Route  31),  4^-5  81.;  to  the  Olen  Houw 
(Route  24),  8  M.;  Mt  U'ashiugton,  16  M.;  JeSerson  Hill  (Route  66),  17  M.;  Lead- 
uiine  Bridge  (Route  32),  3  M.;  Lead-mine,  6iM.:  Shelburne  station  (Route 82;,  6  M.; 
Alpine  Cascade,  5  M.;  Berlin  Falls  (Route  84),  6  M.;  Milan  Corner  (Route  36), 
14  M.;  Randolph  Hill,  5  M.;  Mamot  Mine,  1  M.;  Grove  Cottage,  3  M. ;  Shelburne 
Baoins,  3  M.;  Mt.  Crescent  Ice-Gorge,  5  M.;  Gorhaui  Hill,  5  M.;  Shelburne  Silver 
Mine,  5  M.;  White-Mt.  Stock  Farm,  6  M.;  Raviue  House,  6Jr  M.;  Giiead  Bridge, 
11  M. ;  Glen-ElliR  Falls,  13  M. 

The  town  of  Gorbain  contains  1,800  inhabitants,  and  covers  18,146 
acres,  of  wbich  over  16,000  are  unimproved,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  rugged 
ndgcs.  The  village  is  an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  machine-shops  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  that  line, 
employing  200  men  und  producing  $300,000  worth  of  work  annually. 
There  are  about  900  inhabitants  in  the  village,  with  3  churches  and  29 
stores.  It  is  situated  on  the  Androscoggin  River  (formerly  called  the 
Amariscoggin),  a  wide  and  rapid  stream,  near  its  junction  with  the  Moose 
and  Peabody  Rivers. 

Gorham  is  the  nearest  village  to  the  great  peaks  N.  of  Mt.  Washington, 
and  although  they  are  hidden  f«om  the  streets  by  the  low-lying  mass  of  Pine 
Mt.,  some  of  the  best  possible  views  are  gained  from  points  close  by. 
Mts.  Moriah,  Carter,  and  Hayes,  and  the  Pilot  Mts.  nre  visible  from  the  vil- 
lage. In  the  earlier  days  of  White-Mt.  travel  the  noble  scenery  and  adven- 
turous excursions  in  this  vicinity  made  Gorham  one  of  the  favorite  centres 
for  tourists.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  spent  several  seasons  here, 
writing  the  greater  part  of  his  charming  book,  The  White  Hills.  The 
village  is  812  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  the  dry  and  bracing  air  of  the  broad 
valley  is  invigorating  and  healthful.  The  close  proximity  of  the  great 
peaks  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Adams  gives  rare  grandeur  to  the  views 
from  the  environs;  and  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  proper  focal  points 
for  the  view  of  Mt.  Washington.  On  the  S.  the  Peabody  Glen  opens  away 
into  the  highlands,  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  lofty  crests  of  Mts.  Moriah  and 
Carter;  and  on  the  N.  W.  are  the  long  serrated  lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  the 
scene  of  brilliant  displays  of  color  towards  evening.  The  rugged  hills  N. 
of  the  Androscoggin  River  tower  closely  on  the  N.  of  the  village,  throwing 
out  their  rocky  cliffs  to  the  verge  of  the  stream. 

'*  No  point  in  the  mountains  offers  yiews  to  be  gained  by  walks  of  a  mile  or  two 

that  are  more  noble  and  memorable For  river  scenery,  in  connection  with 

impresslTe  mountain  forms,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gorham  surpasses  all  the 
other  districts  from  which  the  highest  peaks  are  visible.  The  Androscoggin  sweeps 
through  the  village  with  a  broader  bed,  and  in  larger  volume,  than  the  Connecticut 
shows  at  Lancaster  or  Littleton.  As  a  general  thing,  Gorham  is  the  place  to  Fee 
the  more  rugged  sculpturing  and  the  Titanic  brawn  of  the  hills.  Turning  from 
N.  Conway  to  the  Androsc(^n  Valley  is  somewhat  lilce  turning  from  a  volume  of 
Tennyson  to  the  pages  of  C!ariyle;  from  the  melodies  of  Don  Giovanni  to  the  surges 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony ;  from  the  art  of  BafEBeUe  to  that  of  Michel  Angelo." 
(Starr  Kikq.) 

Soldier* t  BiU  is  a  small  eminence  In  the  village,  on  the  r.  of  the  street 
which  runs  to  the  sn8peDsion-4>ridge.    It  congmaands  a  beautiful  view  of 
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the  valley,  extending  on  r.  and  1.  for  miles,  and  affords  a  good  observatory 
from  which  to  reconnoitre  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  best  view  from  Gorham  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Lary's, 
about  1 M.  from  the  station,  and  the  best  time  to  enjoy  it  is  at  late  after- 
noon, towards  sunset.  Its  chief  features  are  the  noble  prospects  of  Mts. 
Moriah,  Madison,  and  Adams. 

Mt.  Adams,  as  seen  from  a  point  on  the  road  about  IJ  M.  above  Gor- 
ham, is  **  the  highest  elevation  which  we  can  look  at  in  Kew  England 
from  any  point  within  a  few  miles  of  the  base.  Indeed,  it  is  ihe  highest 
point  of  land  overlooking  a  station  near  the  base,  that  can  be  seen  K.  of 
the  Mississippi.*'  The  peak  of  Adams  (6,794  ft.  high)  is  about  7  M.  from 
the  point  before  mentioned  (868  ft.  high),  above  which  it  towers  to  the 
height  of  4,926  ft.,  while  Mt.  Washington  rises  but  4,722  ft.  above  the 
Fabyan  House,  and  4,661  ft.  above  the  Glen  House. 

From  the  same  Ticinity  is  eiyoyed  the  best  view  of  Mt.  Moriah,  which  rises  8,786 
ft.  aboTe  the  valley,  or  over  500  ft.  higher  than  Mt.  Lafayette  stands  over  the  Profile 
House.  "With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Moat  Mt  in  N.  Conway,  the  long 
lines  of  its  declivity,  towards  the  E.,  flow  more  Foftly  than  any  others  we  can  recall. 
They  wave  from  the  summit  to  the  valley  in  curves  as  fluent  and  graceful  as  the 
fluttering  of  a  long  pennant  from  a  masthead.  The  wliolu  mafs  of  the  mountain, 
moreover,  is  clothed  with  the  richest  foliage,  unscarrcd  by  any  land-slide,  unbroken 

by  any  ravins  of  storm  and  frost,  even  in  its  ravires But  nothing  can  be 

more  graceful  and  seductive  than  the  flow  of  the^e  lines  of  Mt.  Moriah  seen  through 
such  a  veil  [of  shower].  They  do  .not  suggest  any  violent  internal  forces.  It 
would  seem  that  they  rofe  to  melody,  as  when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  and  paw 
the  stones  move  by  rhythmic  masonry  to  the  places  where  they  were  wanted. 
And  the  beauty  is  the  more  effective  by  contrast  .with  the  sternness  and  vigor  of  the 
lines  of  Adams  and  Madison. " 

Bandolph  Hill  is  a  locality  on  the  Jefferson-Hill  road,  from  which  one 
of  the  noblest  views  of  the  White  Mts.  is  obtained.  It  is  about  6  M.  from 
Gorham  by  a  weU-constnicted  road  which  passes  over  the  crest  of  tl:e 
hill,  600  ft.  above  the  village.  Therefrom  is  afforded  a  grand  *  view  of 
Mt.  Madison  (on  the  1. )  and  Mt.  Adams  (r.),  with  the  tremendous  gorge 
of  King's  Ravine  opening  into  its  heart  (see  pages  120  a  and  192). 

"  After  the  first  mile  the  summits  are  in  view  all  the  way.  As  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  more  and  more  clearly  seen ,  attention  U  arrested  by  the  correspondmt 
lines  that  run  N.  W.  from  Adams,  and  S.  E.  from  Madieon.  Ihey  are  alike  in  almost 
all  their  details.  These  earthquake  rh\u.e8  arc  u.ore  intereiting  for  the  intcllet  t 
than  the  gtfinite  physiognomy  in  Franc onia.  And  the  lower  outworks  and  braces 
of  Mt.  Madison  repeat,  in  reduced  form  and  revene  order,  the  shapes  of  the  two 
great  hills.  There  is  no  drive  more  valuable  than  this  for  the  clcso  etudy  of  the 
multitudinous  details  that  make  up  the  foreground  of  a  vast  n.ountain,  —  the  abut- 
ments, the  water-lines,  the  ravine  walls  and  edges,  the  twi.'itings  of  rock  beueatU 
the  soil,  that  give  character  to  a  view  ten  miles  off,  which  almost  every  eye  feels, 

but  which  onl^  a  critical  one  can  explain Acd  then  the  general  aspect  of 

these  mountains  during  this  drive.  How  proud  and  Fecure!  What  weight  and 
what  spirit !    They  are  not  dead  matter,  —  they  live.    So  solid,  yet  soaring !    They 

seem  to  lift  themselves  to  that  glorious  height Here  we  fee  the  N.  E.  wall  of 

tho  White^Mt.  chain  declining  sharply  to  the  valley.  From  Randolph  Hill  we- look 
down  to  the  lolrest  courre  of  its  masonry,  and  up  to  tho  two  noblest  spires  of  rock 
which  the  ridge  contains.  How  lonely  and  desolate  it  looks,  aloft  there  !  And  yet 
those  pinnacles,  that  are  scarcely  fanned  by  a  breath  of  summer,  and  that  feel  such 
stormi  as  the  valleys  never  know  and  could  not  bear,  — i.'«  it  not  wholesome  to  look 
at  them  and  think  what  th«y  undezgo  for  the  good  of  Kew  England?  "    (SxARa 

XlK«.') 
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Fine  Mountain,  or  Camel's  Bump^  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  White 

Mts.,  and  lies  S.  W.  of  Gorham,  occupying  the  area  which  is  bounded  by 

the  Moose,  Androscoggin,  and  Peabody  Rivers,  and  the  Old  Pinkham- 

Notch  road  (which  separates  it  from  Mt.  Madison).    It  is  a  low  and  broad* 

based  mountain,  on  whose  ridge  are  three  distinct  crests  partially  covered 

with  woods.    Hamilton  Willis  had  the  trees  cut  away  from  one  of  the 

lower  peaks  so  that  views  might  be  obtained  of  Mts.  Madison  and  Adams. 

This  point  was  called  Willis's  Cut^  and  was  about  f  M.  fmm  Gorham, 

whence  it  was  approached  by  a  good  path. 

A  recent  scientific  visitor  thus  records  his  march  to  the  middle  peak  of  Pine  Mt. : 
Glen  Road  (1  M.  from  Gorham)  to  end  of  logging-road,  1  hr.,  2^  M. ;  thence  to  first 
p^,2  hrs.,  1^  M. ;  thence  to  the  second  peak,  1  hr.,  V^  M. 

29.   Moant  Hayes. 

The  easiest,  and  in  some  respects  the  mo«t  profitable  mountain-excur- 
sion to  be  made  from  Gorham  is  the  ascent  of  this  eminence,  from  which 
is  obtained  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  White  Mts.  The  mountain 
here  approaches  the  river,  and  is  faced  with  rocky  ledges  and  cliffs.  The 
summit  is  a  little  over  2  M.  from  the  village,  and  the  path  is  entered  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  suspension-bridge.  For  many  years  Mt.  Hayes  has  been 
celebrated  for  "  bears,  blueberries,  and  views." 

The  distance  from  the  bridge  to  the  site  of  the  house  on  the  ridge  is 
nearly  1^  M.,  and  the  summit  is  about  \  M.  beyond.  The  path  is  easy  and 
well  defined,  leading  through  a  forest  of  second-growth  birches ;  and  has 
plenty  of  water  in  its  vicinity.  On  account  of  its  easy  grade  this  moun- 
tain is  much  visited  by  tourists.  The  most  favorable  time  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Presidential  Range  is  lit  up  from  the  E.,  and  the  ravines  show 
distinctly.  The  summit  is  a  broad  plateau,  covered  with  outcropping 
ledges  of  granitic  gneiss,  and  its  highest  part  is  overgrown  with  trees.  The 
best  view  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley  is  gained  from  the  ledges  near  the 
house  ;  but  the  peaks  to  the  W.  are  best  seen  from  a  high  rock  farther  up 
on  the  pl'iteau.    The  Guide-Book  party  was  80  min.  in  making  the  ascent. 

**Mt.  Hayes  is  the  chair  set  by  the  Creator  at  the  proper  distance  and  angle  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  Mt.  Washington-s  kingly  prominence.  All  the  lower  summits 
are  hidden,  and  you  have  the  great  advantfi^  of  not  looking  along  a  chain,  but  of 
seeing  the  monarch  himself  soar  alone,  back  of  Madison  and  Adams  and  seemingly 
disconnected  with  them,  standing  just  enough  to  the  S.  to  allow  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  ridges  that  climh  from  the  Pinkham  road  up  over  Tuckerman's  lUvine, 
to  a  crest  moulded  and  poised  with  indescribable  stateliness  and  grace.  It  com- 
pletely dimmed  the  glory  of  Mt.  Adams.  The  eye  clung  ever  fascinated  and  still 
hungry  upon  those  noble  proportions  and  that  haughty  peace.  We  were  just  fiw 
enough  removed  to  get  the  poetic  impression  of  height  which  vagueness  and  airy 

tenderness  of  color  give It  was  satisfactory,  artistic,  mountain-eminence  and 

nugesty  that  we  were  gating  upon." 

*  ThtView. — Toward  the  S.  is  the  great  and  massive  ridge  of  Mt 
Moriah,  falling  away  on  the  r.  towards  the  lower  peak  of  Imp,  which  rises 
sharply,  over  the  Peal>ody  Glen.    Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  symmetrical  and 
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lofty  cone  of  Mt.  Carter,  partly  concealing  Carter  Dome  and  its  formidable 
southern  outworks;  and  adjoined  by  the  lower  and  more  distant  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat,  which  falls  off  on  the  1.  into  the  Carter  Notch,  and  on  the  r.  toward  the 
Pinkham  Notch.  Over  the  foot  of  the  Imp's  long  slope  is  the  Glen-Hoase 
clearing;  and  at  the  end  of  the  valley  the  Rocky-Branch  ridge  trends  up 
on  the  r.  to  the  rugged  crags  on  the  end  of  Boott's  Spur.  The  S.  wall  of 
Tuckerman's  Ravine  is  on  the  side  of  the  Spur,  and  then  the  high  crest 
of  Washington  is  seen,  with  its  white  hotel.  In  the  foreground,  on  this 
line  of  vision,  is  the  low  and  heavily  wooded  Pine  Mt.  On  the  r.  of 
Washington  are  the  long  and  broken  rocky  ridges  of  Madison,  ascending 
on  tlie  r.  to  the  shattered  peak,  on  whose  r.  are  the  fine  crests  of  Adams, 
concealing  Jefferson  from  view.  The  Moose-River  Valley  opens  away  on 
the  N.,  by  Randolph  Hill,  and  at  its  end  is  the  long  blue  Cherry  Mt,  with 
the  Owl's-Head  peak  on  the  N.  end.  Thence  to  the  r.  extend  the  long 
and  monotonous  hill-ranges  of  Randolph,  Crescent,  and  Pliny,  culminat- 
ing in  Mt.  Starr  King.  Toward  the  N.  W.  are  the  higher  and  more  pic- 
turesque Pilot  Mountains,  showing  fine  outlines  and  covering  a  great  area, 
with  the  twin  white  mamelons  of  the  Percy  Peaks  far  away  on  the  r., 
seen  over  a  nearer  wooded  hi  1.  On  the  1.  of  the  line  to  the  Percies  are 
the  crags  of  Green's  Ledge,  falling  off  sharply  to  the  S  ;  Deer  Mt.,  wilh  a 
knob  in  the  centre^  and  the  more  distant  heights  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Strat* 
ford  Mt.  More  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Forist,  is  Long  Mt.,  in 
Odell. 

The  view  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  Is  closed  by  the  woods  on  the  summit  of  Hayes. 
When  standing  on  the  ledge  near  the  old  house,  the  vintor  sees  the  Moose-River 
Valley  on  his  r.,  the  Peabody  Glen  in  front,  and  the  Androscoggin  Valley  on  the  1. 
This  scene  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  '*  The  rich  upland  of  Randolph,  over  which  the 
ridges  of  Madison  and  Adams  heave  towards  the  S.,  first  holds  the  03  e.  Next  the  sin* 
gular  curve  in  the  blue  Androscoggin  around  the  Lary  Farm,  arching  like  a  bow 
drawn  taut.  Directly  beneath  us  lay  two  islands  in  the  river,  — one  of  a  diamond 
shape,  the  other  cut  precisely  like  a  huge  kite,  and  fringed  most  charmingly  with 
green.  Down  the  valley,  Shelbume,  Gilead,  W.  Bethel,  and  Bethel  were  laid  into 
the  landscape  with  rich  mosidcs  of  grove,  and  grass,  and  ripening  grain,  needing  a 
brush  dipped  in  molten  opal  to  paint  their  wavering,  tremulous  beauty.  Directly 
opposite,  seemingly  only  an  arrow-shot's  distance,  were  the  russet  ravines  of  Moriah 
and  the  shadow-cooled  stairways  of  Carter. ''    (Stasr  King.) 


30.  Moimt  Surprise. 

This  peak  is  on  a  lower  ridge  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and  is  about  2J  M.  from 
Gorham,  whence  it  may  be  reached  in  about  2  hrs.  The  path  was  for- 
merly a  good  one,  adapted  for  the  ascent  of  saddle-horses ;  but  it  has  been 
neglected,  and  is  now  obscured  in  some  places  by  bushes  and  wood-chop- 
pings.  The  entrance  of  the  path  may  be  found  through  the  pastures  near 
J.  R.  Hitchcock's,  although  it  formerly  passed  in  from  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Peabody,  near  the  highway-bridge.  The  services  of  a  guide  will  be  useful 
at  l^ast  in  getting  the  visitor,  fairly  started  in  the  wQpds.    The  route  to 
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Sarprise  is  the  lower  half  of  the  bridle-path  to  Mt.  Moriah,  and  was  for- 
merly a  broad,  plain,  and  well-travelled  way.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
people  of  Gorham  would  have  it  once  more  opened  and  put  in  order,  —  a 
work  which  would  involve  but  little  outlay  in  comparison  to  the  benefits 
accruing. 

Mount  Surprise  is  a  ledgy  knoll  rising  boldly  from  the  long  flank  of  Mo- 
riah,  and  commanding  a  very  noble  *  view.  On  the  S.  S.  E.  is  the  main 
peak  of  Moriah,  over  a  green  wooded  spur,  with  the  Imp  on  the  r.  Then 
comes  Mt.  Washington,  flanked  by  Boott's  Spur  on  the  1.,  and  by  the 
high  humps  of  Mt  Clay  on  the  r.  The  noble  peaks  of  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  Madison  are  next  seen,  with  Pine  Mt.  below,  on  the  r.  Farther  away 
are  the  Crescent  and  Randolph  Ranges,  Mt.  Starr  King,  and  the  broken 
lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  over  which  are  the  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks. 
The  Stratford,  Bowback,  and  Deer  Mts.  are  in  the  distant  N.  W.  Close  at 
hand  on  the  N.  is  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  with  the  rocky  ridges  of  Mts. 
Hayes  and  Baldcap  over  it,  and  Gorham's  white  houses  below.  Farther 
away  towards  the  N.  N.  E.  are  the  mountains  about  the  Grafton  Notch, 
and  the  pointed  peak  of  Goose-Eye;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  long  and 
beautiful  valley  of  Shelbume. 

Mt.  Surprise  was  a  iSiTorite  resort  of  Thomw  Starr  King,  and  no  description  of  its 
view  can  equal  that  which  he  wrote :  "  Looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Peabody,  we 
■  tee  the  five  highest  peaka  of  the  WaRhington  range,  but  a  full  view  is  given  of  two 
only, — Madison,  the  ApoUo  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  Herculean  structure  of  Wash^ 
ington,  with  his  high,  hard  shouldera  and  stalwart  spurs.  There  are  very  few  hills 
of  moderate  height  accessible  by  bridle-paths,  from  which  a  good  view  of  any  pottion 
of  the  great  range  can  be  gained,  — portions  near  enough  to  reveal  the  extent  and 
freshness  of  the  forests,  and  yet  fir  enough  to  allow  the  effect  of  light  and  symmetry. 
We  know  of  none  so  favorable  in  both  these  respects  as  Mt.  Surpri-:e.  It  ought  to  be 
to  Gorham  what  Mt.  Willard  is  to  the  Notch.  Certainly  after  several  visits  to  Mt.  VVil- 
lard,  when  the  senses  have  become  used  to  the  impression,  at  first  so  startling,  made 
by  looking  over  the  cliff  into  the  awful  gulf  of  the  Notch,  the  view  gained  there  of  the 
summits  of  the  Washington  chain,  especially  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  is  more  fascinating 
to  an  artistic  sense.  And  Mt.  Surprise  gives  a  still  more  striking  spectacle.  Plain 
prose,  however  eloquent,  is  no  fit  medium  to  describe  that  proud  smooth  swell  of 
Madison  from  t&e  Peabody  Valley  to  a  peak  that  pricks  the  sky.  It  needs  rhythm ; 
it  needs  the  buoyant  surge  of  a  blank-verse  like  that  of  Coleridge,  to  ensoul  the  fas- 
cination of  that  soaring  beauty ,  which  spires  at  last  into  granite  grandeur.  There 
is  no  point  among  the  New-Hampshire  hills  where  the  '  hymn  in  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni '  breaks  from  the  lips  so  readily  as  here.  And  if  one  wants  to  see  forest-costume 
in  the  utmost  richness  of  folds  and  retinue,  let  him  look  at  the  broad  miles  of  wilder- 
ness that  flow  down  the  opposing  sides  of  Carter  and  Madison One  is  tempted 

to  believe  that  these  two  points  —  the  tops  of  Carter  and  Madison  —  were  lifted  up 
gradually  fh>m  the  level  laud  at  first,  and  held  off  Arom  each  other  just  far  enough 
to  let  the  forests  droop  in  the  most  graceful  folds  from  them,  and  meet  with  trails 
soft  as  velvet  upon  the  valley. 

*'  Ah,  and  what  intensity  of  expression  in  the  ragged  crest  of  Adams,  which  starts 
out,  it  may  be,  from  a  melting  fog,  and  overtops  the  gentler  slopes  of  Madison ;  and 
what  enei^y  in  these  far-running  southward  braces  of  Washington,  engraved  per- 
haps upon  a  white  cloud-background,  —  each  worn  to  the  rocky  bone  by  the  tor- 
rents of  summer,  and  the  slower  but  more  penetrative  wrath  of  winter  cold !  It  is 
indeed  rich  music  for  the  eye  that  is  afforded  by  the  quintette  of  summits  seen  from 
Mt.  Surprise ;  and  one  who  can  detect  some  dim  analogy  between  tones  and  forms 
will  find  increased  delight  here  in  seeing  how,  in  the  mountain  choir,  the  sharp  so- 

1>rano  of  Madison  is  brought  into  contrast  and  balance  with  the  heavy  bass  of  Wash- 
Dgton,  and  how  the  body  of  the  harmony  is  filled  up  by  the  tenor  of  Adams,  the 
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baritone  of  Jeffnson,  and  the  alto  of  Clay,  whose  bulk  and  lines  an  merely  sng^ 
gested  by  their  crests  that  jut  into  view. 

"  But  a  sweeter  melody  still  is  offered  to  the  eye  that  turns  from  the  great  hills  to 
the  AodroscO^n  intervale.  It  is  the  strength  that  '  setteth  fast  the  mountains ' 
which  appeals  to  us  on  the  W.  ;  on  the  E  we  have  the  smile  of  the  landscape,  the 
fluent  curves  of  the  river  moving  *  like  charity  among  its  children  dear,'  the  sweet 
phrases  which ^an  has  added  to  the  wild  nutiiral  mu.«ic,  the  colors  vivid  and  ten- 
der that  glow  upNon  windmg  miles  of  shorn  grass  and  ripening  grain.  No  mountain 
as  high  as  Washington  can  offer,  in  its  comprehensive  pageant,  any  one  passage  so 
lovely  as  this  nearer  view  from  Mt.  Surprise  of  the  fiirms  that  border  the  Andros- 
coggin. Here  the  infinite  goodness  responds  by  appropriate  symbol  to  the  infinite 
m^JQSty  which  is  represented  by  the  barren  hills." 

3L  Moimt  MoriaL 

This  fine  mountain  is  on  the  N.  part  of  the  great  eastern  range,  between 

Mt  Carter  and  the  unnamed  peaks  over  Shelbume.    It  attains  a  height  of 

4,653  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  3,841  ft.  above  Gorham.    On  account  of  the 

impracticable  nature  of  the  country  in  this  vicinity,  the  greater  part  of 

the  range  repiains  unexplored,  and  the  name  Moriah  is  applied  to  nearly 

all  the  peaks  and  ridges  between  the  Androscoggin,  Wild,  and  Peabody 

Rivers,  over  an  area  of  nearly  20  square  miles.    The  crests  N.  of  Moriah 

are  of  commanding  altitudes  and  fine  shapes,  and  deserve  individual 

names.    It  is  said  that  the  present  title  was  given  to  the  range  by  an  early 

settler  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  hill  of  that  name  in 

the  city  of  Jerusalem.     The  good  pioneer  probably  thought  that  the 

height  and  extent  of  the  Hebrew  Moriah  must  have  been  in  some  degree. 

proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  events  which  transpired  thereon. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  house  on  the  summit,  and  a  smooth  and  well-worn  bridle- 
path led  up  to  it.  But  since  the  occupation  of  Gorham  by  the  railway,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  hotel,  and  the  construction  of  easy  roads  up  Mt.  Washington,  this  route 
has  been  nearly  abandoned,  acd  is  now  in  bad  repair.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  on 
the  lower  half,  and  the  route  from  Surprise  to  Moriah  is  comparatively  plain  and 
easy,  —  after  traversing  the  tanglf d  hollow  S.  E.  of  the  former  It  is  about  2^  M. 
from  Surprise  to  Moriah,  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  being  1  M.  from  Surprise. 
Beyond  this  point  the  trail  leads  among  and  over  the  bold  nubbles  on  the  lofty 
crest-line,  traversing  a  fine  forest  and  passing  some  picturesque  ledges.  Water  & 
lound  at  various  points,  and  during  their  season  berries  are  abundant.  Pleasant 
views  arc  occasionally  given  through  or  over  the  trees,  and  the  beautiful  woodland 
scenery  tempts  the  vifitor  to  frequent  rests.  During  the  last  1^  M.  the  weary  {.edes- 
trian  is  disposed  to  think  that  each  of  the  rocky  knolls  which  he  is  forced  to  ascend 
is  the  final  peak.  When  the  latter  is  attained,  after  pa.«5eing  the  ruins  of  a  small 
house  on  the  r..  the  visitor  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  bare  ledge  which  overlooks  a 
vast  area  of  countrj'  in  a  wide  and  unbroken  prospect.  "  The  forest-path  itself — 
unequalled  as  far  as  we  know  in  the  whole  mountain  tour  —  is  lovely  enough  to 
tempt  the  visitor,  independently  of  the  prospect  from  the  crown." 

**  The  View.  —  Toward  the  S.  W.  is  Mt.  Washington,  looming  up  in  the 
centre  of  a  line  of  vast  mountains,  and  flanked  on  tlie  1.  by  tlie  long 
and  lofty  terrace  of  Boott*s  Spur,  which  ends  in  a  pile  of  crags.  Below 
the  Spur  are  the  striped  walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  with  the  gorge 
of  Raymond*8  Cataract  and  the  upper  part  of  Huntington's  Ravine  on 
the  r.  On  the  r.  of  the  white  Summit  House,  and  below,  is  the  Half- 
■way  House,  over  which  are  the  rugged  humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  at  the  head  of 
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the  Great  Gulf.  More  to  the  r.  is  the  well-lttarked  and  smoothly  linel 
crest  of  Jeflferson,  succeeded  by  the  stately  pyramid  of  Adams.  Just 
across  the  Peabody  Glen,  on  the  r.  of  Adams,  is  the  graceful  summit  of 
Madiion,  whose  N.  flank  flows  off  into  the  Moose-River  Valley.  Pine  Mt. 
is  on  the  r.  of  Madison,  and  far  below  it.  Beyond,  over  the  flank  of  Madi- 
son, is  the  Randolph  Range,  with  the  Crescent  Mts.  more  to  the  E.  Mt. 
Starr  King  is  over  the  Randolph  Mts. ;  and  the  clustered  peaks  of  the  Pilot 
Mts.  are  over  the  Crescents.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  Pine  is  the  long  Deer 
Mt.,  with  the  white  Percy  Peaks  beyond,  and  the  Bowback  and  Stratford 
Mts.  in  the  background,  far  to  the  N.  W.  Green's  Ledge  is  nearer  and 
more  to  the  r.,  with  Long  Mt.,  in  Odell,  behind  it. 

Gorham  is  seen  below  the  mountain,  its  white  houses  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  rich  green  of  the  Androscoggin  meadows  and  the  dark  hues  of 
the  rearward  heights.  A  little  W.  of  N.  are  seen  the  pleasant  levels  of  the 
valley,  as  it  passes  through  Berlin  and  Milan,  flanked  on  the  1.  by  Mt. 
Forist,  the  Berlin  Heights,  and  the  Milan  Hills.  The  Dixville  and  Crys- 
tal Mts.  are  far  beyond,  low  down  on  the  horizon. 

Across  the  Androscoggin  Valley  is  the  bold  rocky  ridge  of  Mt.  Hayes, 
with  ledges  on  the  S.  of  its  plateau-summit.  The  ridge  stretches  away 
to  the  r.  to  Mt.  Baldcap,  a  round-topped  and  ledgy  peak  over  the  bright 
glens  of  Shelburne.  Beyond  this  ridge,  a  little  E.  of  N.,  and  far  away  on 
the  horizon,  are  the  Magalloway  Mts.,  with  the  conspicuous  peak  of  Mt. 
Carmel  looming  out  of  the  blue  distance  and  Mt.  Dustin  somewhat  nearer. 
Farther  S.  is  Mt.  Aziscoiis,  which  is  near  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Umbagog. 

The  N.  peaks  of  Moriah  are  now  seen,  covered  with  white  rocks,  and 
rising  nobly  beyond  a  deep  ravine.  In  this  direction  are  seen  the  high 
peaks  of  Mt.  Ingalls  and  Goose-Eye;  and  between  their  crests  are  the 
mountains  toward  the  Grafton  Notch,  Speckled  Mt.,  the  Bear-River  White 
Cap,  and  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap.  Then  comes  a  third  N.  peak  of 
Moriah,  reaching  a  great  height  and  surrounded  with  steep  gray  cliffs. 
A  cluster  of  the  chief  peaks  of  Maine  is  now  seen  towards  the  N.  E  ,  the 
distant  Mt.  Bigelow  being  over  the  Grafton  Notch,  with  Saddleback  on  the 
r.,  and  Mt.  Abraham  nearly  in  a  line  over  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap. 
Nearer  Moriah  are  the  fair  glens  of  the  Androscoggin,  stretching  through 
Gilead  and  Bethel,  with  the  shaggy  ledges  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  in  their 
midst,  and  on  the  r.  Mt.  Calabo,  a  double  ridge  with  a  bare  top.  Over 
this  valley,  and  nearly  in  line  with  Puzzle  Mt.,  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Mt. 
Blue,  in  Avon. 

On  the  E.  is  the  great  Wild-River  Forest,  stretching  down  the  long 
valley,  across  which,  S.  of  E.,  is  the  heavy  double-headed  ridge  of  Mt. 
Poyce,  about  6  M.  distant,  and  on  the  Maine  border.  Over  Royce  is  the 
rounded  top  of  Speckled  Mt.,  and  through  the  gap  on  the  r.  is  a  part  of 
Upper  Kezar  Pond,  beyond  which  are  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.,  in  Waterford. 
More  to  the  S.  are  Upper  Moose  Pond,  Highland  Lake,  and  part  of  Long 
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Pond;  and  then  Mt.  Pleasant  comes  into  view,  showing  a  long  ridge  rising 
from  apparent  levels  and  crowned  by  a  white  house.  The  ocean  is  seen 
in  this  direction  for  a  long  distance,  but  can  harclly  be  separated  from  the 
sky,  except  at  early  morning,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  from  it.  With  a 
powerful  glass,  on  a  clear  day,  the  city  of  Portland  is  visible  to  the  1.  of 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Over  a  bare  spot  on  the  first  ridge  S.  of  and  close  to  Mo- 
riah  are  the  two  sharp  peaks  of  Baldface,  covered  with  white  rocks,  6-6 
M.  distant  across  an  untrodden  wilderness.  Beyond  and  on  the  r.  of  Bald- 
face  are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Sable,  rising  from  the  heart  of  the  Wild-River 
Forest;  and  farther  to  the  r.,  nearly  over  Sable,  is  the  symmetrical  cone 
of  Kiarsarge,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Mt.  Bartlett. 

Due  S.  over  the  highlands  about  the  Perkins  Notch  is  Double- Head,  the 
S.  peak  nearly  eclipsed  by  that  on  the  N.,  over  which  the  rich  Saco  Valley 
18  seen,  stretching  away  to  the  remote  distance.  Walker's  Pond  and  other 
localities  in  Conway  are  discernible.  On  the  r.  of  Double-Head  is  Thorn 
Mt.,  with  the  clear-cut  ridges  of  Moat  Mt.  over  its  r.  flank. 


The  path  from  Gorham  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Horiah  was  cleared  and 
put  iu  order  by  Prof  E.  T.  Quiniby,  who  occupied  this  peak  as  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  1879  (see  page  109  b). 
It  has  since  been  injured  by  lumbering  rubbish  and  undergrowth. 
Hoi*ses  are  now  able  to  ascend  by  this  route,  and  the  noblest  peak  on  the 
north-eastern  ranges  is  now  once  more  happily  accessible.  There  is  a  large 
boulder  on  Moriah  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  f  M.  from  the  top, 
and  20  rods  from  the  path,  by  a  path  diverging  on  the  r.  (ascending).  It 
was  evidently  removed  from  some  remote  place.  The  boulder  is  25  ft. 
high,  and  16-20  ft.  square,  resting  only  on  a  few  square  feet  of  rock,  and 
weighs  500-600  tons.  It  bears  the  name  of  Quimby's  Pillow,  in  honor 
of  Prof.  E.  T.  Quimby. 

The  following  corrections  are  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  Surveyors  (see 
page  119):  "Mt.  Ingalls  does  not  appear  as  a  peak,  but  rather  as  a  flat 
summit.  I  should  prefer  to  say :  In  this  direction  are  seen  Mt.  Ingalls 
and  the  two  peaks  of  Goose  Eye,  which  from  this  direction  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  circular  saw. .  .  .  Mt.  Carmel  is  8°  to  10**  to  the  1.  of  Baldcap, 
^having  a  very  steep  drop-off  on  the  r.  and  a  long  high  ridge  on  the  1.  A 
few  degrees  to  the  1.  is  Magalloway  Mt.,  of  similar  shape.  Just  to  the 
1.  of  Baldcap,  and  much  nearer  than  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt.  Dustan  can  be 
recognized  from  its  cone-shaped  and  insulated  peak.  Almost  directly  over 
Baldcap,  and  10  M.  beyond  Dustan,  can  be  seen  Mt.  Aziscoos,  a  long  bare 
ridge  running  N.W.  and  S.E." 

The  stately  and  conspicuous  peak  which  lies  on  the  E.  of  Moriah,  over 
the  Androscoggin  Valley,  is  as  yet  nameless,  although,  for  convenience* 
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take,  ii  is  sometimes  ealled  the  SheUmmt  Moriah,    It  has  often  been 
visited  by  parties  from  Shelburue. 

Bandolph  Hill.  An  old  road  which  diveiges  from  the  Jefferson-Hill 
road  at  Scale's,  on  Randolph  Hill,  and  leads  1  M.  N.  and  1^  M.  W., 
ascending  the  long  slope  of  Randolph  Mt.,  leads  to  a  point  which  com- 
mands a  superb  view  of  the  Presidential  Range^  especially  of  Mt.  Adams 
and  King's  Ravine,  and  also  gives  a  prospect  of  Goose  Eye,  in  its  wide 
horizon.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  views  in  the  State,  and  well 
repay?  the  labor  of  the  ascent,  which  can  be  made  by  carriage  (see 
page  114  and  pages  191  - 192). 

32.   Shelbnrne. 

BfMirdluK-Hoiiaea.— The  Wiothrop  Hoiue  and  Morse's  Moontain  Oottags 
(60  gU4>itt8  tfoch;  S5-7  a  week),  near  tae  Mtatiou  ;  Gates  Cututfe  (30  guents),  at  the 
fbot  of  Haldcap,  and  oomnianding  a  noble  view;  PoUbrook  Ifuim  (80  gueeta; 
f  6-l0),N.  oftne  Androecoggin  and  in  the  K.  part  of  the  town;  Uxove  Cottage 
(40  gaef ts)  towards  Gorham. 

Shelbume  has  259  inhabitants,  and  covers  18,140  acres  of  land,  of  which 
15,000  acres  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  the  remainder  is  along  the 
river,  and  forms  the  richest  of  intervales.  The  present  population  is  but 
about  half  that  of  the  town  in  1850.  Farming  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people,  the  best  estate  being  Judge  Burbank's  White-Mt.  Stock-Farm. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Androscoggin  River,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  one  bridge,  and  receives  the  waters  of  ten  brooks,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Rattle  River.  The  chief  mountains  of  the  town  are 
Ingalls,  Baldcap,  and  the  N  peaks  of  Moriah,  which  are  sometimes 
ascended  by  the  ravine  of  Rattle  River.  The  hamlet  of  Shelbume  is  near 
the  railway  station,  and  has  a  small  church.    It  is  723  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Mr.  King  says  of  the  road  through  Shelbume.  down  to  the  Gilead  Bridge  on  the 
S.  bank  and  back  to  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge  on  the  N.  bank :  "  No  drive  of  equal 
length  among  the  mountains  offers  mo-e  varied  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  historic  and  traditional  associations  involved  with  the  prominent  points 
of  the  landsd^w,  and  the  scientific  attractions  connected  with  some  portions  of  the 
road." 

Mt.  Ingalli  has  often  been  ascended,  of  late  years,  by  the  Hobokeu 
people  who  summer  at  Shelbume,  by  the  side-road  leadmg  in  from  Lily 
Pond,  1  M.  S.  of  Philbrook  Farm,  to  Ingalls  River,  and  thence  by  old 
and  overgrown  logging-roads  up  the  stream  and  beyond,  to  the  summit, 
which  is  8  -9  M.  from  the  highway.  The  top  (3,544  ft.  high)  is  an  open 
ridge,  i  M.  long,  covered  with  mossy  rocks  and  patches  of  scmb,  through 
which  deer-psths  run.  There  is  a  spring  £.  of  and  below  the  highest 
point  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge.  The  view  includes  the  Kennebec  Peaks, 
Sebago  Lake,  and  much  of  Western  Maine,  Mts.  Pleasant,  Royce,  Baldface, 
Chocoraa,  the  Carter-Moriah  and  Presidential  Ranges,  Cherry,  Baldcap, 
the  Pilots,  and  a  grand  prospect  of  Goose  Eye  and  Speckled. 
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Xt  Baldoftp  (page  123)  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  the  Hoboken 
Appalachians  for  five  years.  It  consists  of  four  rocky  terraces,  or  knobs, 
—  Mt  Joe,  nearest  the  valley,  1,670  ft.  high  ;  Middle  Mt,  2,000  ft;  the 
bald  peak,  2,736  ft. ;  and  a  dark  dome-like  summit  still  farther  N.,  3,081 
ft.  high,  and  4* 5  M.  from  Gates  Cottage.  The  latter  is  practically  clear, 
having  been  burned  over,  and  views  the  Presidential  and  Carter-Morioh 
Ranges,  Lafayette,  Cherry,  the  Randolph,  Pilot,  and  Percy  Mts.,  Berlin 
and  the  valley,  the  velvety  Success  Wilderness,  the  mountains  about  Dix- 
ville  and  Umbagog,  Goose  Eye,  Speckled,  Ingalls,  the  Bethel  hills,  Bald- 
lace,  Caribou,  and  Koyce.  A  path  has  been  cut  to  Breun  I«ake  (2,596  ft. 
high),  between  the  bald  peak  and  the  dome,  from  whose  N.  K  shore  a 
lovely  view  of  Washington,  Adams,  and  Madison  is  given.  The  Giant 
Fallf  are  on  the  outlet,  and  are  very  noble  during  high  water.  They  are 
1^-2  M.  from  the  road,  by  a  path  from  the  Peabody  farm.  On  the  E. 
of  Baldcap,  6  M.  from  the  highway  (by  obscure  logging-roads),  is  the 
remarkable  bit  of  rock  arcliitecture  known  as  Ija.ry*i  Flume;  and  on 
this  slope,  also,  are  the  Dryad  Falls,  where  a  brook  glides  for  a  great 
distance  over  highly  inclined  ledges ;  and  the  Moss  and  Gentian  Ponds, 
whose  waters  fall  thread-like  from  the  mosses  downward  towards  Mill 
Brook,  and  are  called  the  Dripping  Wells, 

The  Bowls  and  Pitchers  are  on  Mill  Brook,  1  M.  from  the  highway,  and 
show  a  series  of  curious  falls  and  pot-holes  in  the  solid  granite  rock.  The 
Crag,  just  E.  of  Gates  Cottage,  and  Crowds  Nest,  1  M.  E.  of  Phil- 

brook's,  are  easily  ascended  and  far- viewing  spurs,  1,300-1,500  ft  above 
the  sea,  and  600*  800  ft.  above  the  valley. 

The  handsome  cottage  of  W.  K.  Aston,  of  New  York,  is  near  the  Win- 
throp  House;  and  across  the  river  is  the  new  villa  of  Miss  Anne  Whitney, 
of  Boston.  2  M.  down  the  valley  is  Judge  Biirbank*s  White-Mt.  Stock 
Farm,  with  fine  buildings,  and  100  head  of  thoroughbred  cattle.  2  M.  W. 
of  the  viUage  is  the  $50,000  stone  villa  of  Charles  J.  Endicott,  ol  Detroit 
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Shelbmrne  waa  granted  to  Bfark  H.  Wentworth  and  others  in  1771,  and  waa  oecu- 
pied  by  settler*  in  1770.  In  the  autumn  of  1776  a  party  of  American  soldiers 
emerged  from  the  forest  into  the  town,  havioff  detterced  from  the  army  which  lay 
before  Quebec  and  crossed  the  wilderness  aund  terrible  sufferings.  One  of  their 
number,  named  Uall,  was  left  near  the  frontier,  exhausted  and  fiunine-stricken. 
He  was  found  by  a  nearcbing  party,  dead,  with  his  lace  in  the  water  of  the  bruok, 
which  has  since  been  known  as  Hall's  Stream.  Barly  in  the  history  of  the  town  an 
Indian  passed  through  the  settlement,  and  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  a  pack 
of  wolves,  and  deyoured,  alter  an  heroic  struggle.  Not  long  afterward  hi^  bones  and 
clothing  were  found,  with  the  carcasses  of  seren  huge  wolves  alongside.  In  1781 
the  Oanadian  Indisjui  ravaged  the  town. 

Mot€»  Rock  is  a  ledge  near  the  road  W.  of  the  village,  which  is  60  X  90 
ft.  in  area,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees.  During  the  early  sur- 
yeys,  the  best  lot  in  the  town  vras  offered  to  whoever  would  climb  it, 
whereupon  Moses  lugalls,  removing  his  shoes,  ran  up  its  face  and  won  the 
reward.  It  Is  said  that  a  hound  once  pursued  a  moose  over  this  cliff,  and 
both  fell  to  the  bottom  dead. 

Granny  Btalbird'»  Ledge  is  near  this  point,  and  once  supported  an 
enormous  boulder  (since  blasted  for  railway  work),  under  which  Granny 
Stalbird,  the  ancient  doctress  of  this  region,  remained  all  night,  during  a 
tremendous  mountain-storm,  standing  and  holding  her  horse. 

The  Shelbume  Banna  are  a  series  of  not  very  remarkable  potholes,  oc- 
curring in  the  upper  glens  of  Pea  Brook,  over  1  M.  from  the  road^  on  an 
old  logging-track. 

Mt*  Winthrop  is  in  the  town  of  Shelourne,  and  occupies  a  favorable 
position  for  overlooking  the  Androscoggin  Valley.  The  summit  is  a  little 
over  1  M.  from  the  Winthrop  House,  and  is  reached  by  a  wood-road  which 
leads  to  the  r.  from  the  main  road  £.  of  the  hotel,  crosses  a  pasture  and 
ascends  the  slope.  The  summit  is  composed  of  uneven  ledges,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  trees. 

The  View  from  the  top  includes  a  long  sweep  of  the  valley,  whose  ver- 
dant meadows  are  banded  by  the  gracefully  winding  Androscoggin  River. 
Nearly  N.,  across  the  valley,  is  Baldcap,  beyond  which  are  the  high  ridges 
towards  Mt.  Ingalls.  More  distant,  and  farther  to  the  r.,  are  the  many 
mountains  of  Newry  and  other  ranges  of  Western  Maine,  sweeping  down 
by  the  glens  of  Gilead  to  the  broadening  plains  of  Bethel. 

The  best  view  of  the  White  Mts  is  gained  from  a  point  below  the  woods 
on  the  farther  slope  of  the  summit.  The  great  ranges  of  Mts.  Moriah  and 
Carter  are  near  at  hand,  across  a  dark  wooded  valley;  and  the  N.  E.  crest 
of  Moriah  towers  on^he  r.  Beyond  these  are  seen  the  northern  presidential 
peaks,  massively  outlined  and  boldly  advanced. 

Hark  Hill  is  in  the  E  part  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  glens  of  Oikad,  and 
was  so  named  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  refVige  on  its  summit  during 
the  Indian  foray  of  1781,  and  heard  thence  the  whoopings  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  night.  It  was  a  war-party  of  Canaditn  Indians  who  had  made  an  attack  on 
Bethel,  and,  on  their  retum-mareh.  sacked  several  houses  in  Shelbume,  and  killed 
one  man  and  captured  another.  The  next  morning  Hark  Hill  was  evacuated*  and 
the  people  fled  through  the  wilderness  to  Vrjeburg,  69  Bl.  distant. 

6 
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NMtr  the  point  where  the  Lrad-Mine  Biklfe  road  diverfM  from  the  Shalbane  road 
to  a  sinaU  hill  whence  is  obtained  the  noble  Tiew  described  by  Starr  King:  "Mt. 
Bfadison  sits  on  a  plateau  oTer  the  Androscoggin  meadows.  No  interreniug  lidgea 
hide  his  pyramid,  or  break  the  Iceen  lines  of  his  sides.  He  towers  clear,  8pm.etrical, 
and  proud  against  the  rlTid  blue  of  the  western  sky.  And  as  if  the  bright  fore- 
ground  of  the  meadows,  golden  in  the  afternoon  li^t,  and  the  TelreU  softness  of 
the  Tague  blue  shadows  that  dim  the  desolation  of  the  mountain,  and  tiie  hoes  that 
flame  on  the  peaks  of  its  lower  ridges,  and  the  Tigor  of  its  sweep  upwards  to  a  sharp 
erest,  are  not  enough  to  perfect  the  artistic  finish  of  the  picture,  a  frame  is  grace- 
ftilly  earred  out  of  two  nearer  hills,  to  seclude  it  from  any  neighboring  roughnesa 
around  the  Peabody  ralley,  and  to  narrow  into  the  moat  shapely  proporttona  tha 
plateau  from  which  it  soars." 

The  Lead-Mine  Bridge  is  about  3  M.  from  Gorh&m,  aod  8  M.  from 
Shelbame  village.  From  its  centre  a  noble  *  view  is  obtained  of  Mt. 
Madison,  with  Adams  over  it  and  Washington  to  the  1.,  the  river  forming 
a  beautiful  foreground. 

"  The  best  time  to  make  the  visit  is  between  five  and  seven  of  the  afternoon. 
Then  the  lights  are  softest,  and  the  shadows  richest  on  the  fcdiage  of  the  tolands  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  lower  monntidn  sides.  And  then  the  gigimtic  gray  pyramid 
of  Idadison  with  its  pointed  ftpez,  back  of  which  peers  the  ragged  crest  of  Adams, 
shows  to  the  best  advantage.  It  fills  up  the  whole  distance  of  the  scene.  The  view 
is  one  of  uuctuunon  simplicity  and  symmetry.  The  rolling  slopes  upon  the  base  of 
Mt.  Moriah  on  one  side,  and  the  jutting  spurs  of  Mts.  Hayes  and  Baldcap  on  the 
other,  compose  an  effectiTe  avenue  through  which  the  eve  roams  upward  to  the 

higlier  mountain  that  sits  back  as  <ni  a  throne [It  is]  a  view  which  at  once 

takes  the  eye  captive,  and  not  onlv  claims  front  rank  among  the  richest  landscapes 
that  are  combined  in  New  Hampshire  out  of  the  White  Mts.  and  the  streams  thej 
feed,  but  impresses  travellers  that  are  ft«sh  frtun  Europe  as  one  of  the  loveliest  pie- 
tnres  which  have  been  shown  to  theiif  on  the  earth.  ....  For  eye-labd^cape,  to  be 
enjoyed  without  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  canvas,  it  would  be  dimcult  to 
conceive  a  scene  where  greater  beauty  of  river  and  islands  is  crowned  with  a  moun- 
tain so  bold  and  yet  so  tenderly  tinted,  so  qrmmetrical  and  yet  so  masculine,  so 
satisfiustory  in  he^ht  without  losing  on  the  surflice  clearness  and  rigor  of  detaiL** 
(KD«a.) 

The  lead-^nine  was  about  2  M.  firom  the  bridge,  on  the  N  side  of  the  river,  in  a 
deep  mica-slate  ravine,  where  are  found  veins  of  sine,  copper,  and  silver-bearing 
lead-ore,  s<Mnetimes  in  heavy  masses  of  fine  quality.  Three  pounds  of  silver  were 
derived  firom  a  ton  of  kad-ore.    The  mine  has  long  been  abandoned. 

The  Gat€$  Cottage  is  about  2  M.  E.  of  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge,  on  the  N. 

Bide  of  the  river,  and  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Baldcap.    It  is  on  high  ground, 

and  a  rich**  view  is  enjoyed  either  from  the  house  or  from  the  arlM>r  on  an 

ac^acent  knoll. 

**  How  grand  and  complete  is  the  landseape  that  stretches  before  us  as  we  look  np 
the  river  7-8  M.  to  the  base  of  Madison  and  to  the  bulk  of  Washington,  whose 
majestie  dome  rises  over  two  curving  walls  of  rock,  that  are  set  beneath  it  like 
wings !  Seen  in  the  afternoon  light,  the  Androscoggin  and  its  meadows  look  more 
lovely  than  on  any  portion  of  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Oorham,  and  more  fks- 
cini^ng  than  any  piece  of  river«cenery  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  look  upon 

in  the  mountain-region The  Shelbume  view  is  superior  in  simplicity,  laige- 

nees  of  feature,  and  Ixdd  picturesqueness.  In  graeeftil  pieturesqueness  it  must 
yield  to  Conway,  but  the  mountain-forms  in  Madison  and  the  erest  of  Jeflersoa  are 
more  spirited  and  decisive."    (Staui  Kiho.) 
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33.    Kount  Baldcap  (see  page  1206). 

Mt.  Baldcap  Is  N.  of  the  oentral  part  of  ShelbunM,  and  is  2,962  ft  aboTe  the  Ma. 
It  is  a  rast  pile  of  ledges,  heaped  abore  each  other  line  over  line,  and  abounds  ydtb 
blueberries  in  their  season.  The  top  is  wooded,  but  a  fine  Tiew  is  commanded  ft^ 
adJaeent  ledg^,  marked  by  piles  oi  stones.  The  best  route  of  attack  is  fh>m  the 
Peabody  &nn,  about  1  M.  £.  of  the  Lesd-Mlne  Bridge,  whence  the  ascent  may  be 
made  in  1|  -  2  hn.  A  plain  path  leads  in  from  the  house  to  a  secluded  pasture-lot, 
and  runs  out  again  towards  the  mountain  from  its  r.  upper  comer.  When  it  reaches 
the  crest  of  the  first  ridge,  the  path  should  be  left^  and  the  risitor  ascends  to  the  1. 
oblique,  following  up  the  spur  through  a  pleasant  second-growth  forest,  and  then 
oTer  fltr-Tiewing  ledges.  There  is  another  good  and  Ikr-Tiewing  path  from  Gates 
Ck>ttaffe. 

*  The  View  is  in  some  respects  snperior  to  that  from  Mt  Hayes.  Mt. 
IngaUs  is  a  little  N.  of  E.,  and  is  flanked  by  the  more  distant  hills  of  Gilead 
and  Bethel,  prominent  among  which  is  Tnmble  Down  Dick.  The  beauti- 
ftal  Androscoggin  is  seen  in  this  direction  for  many  leagues,  winding  grace- 
fully through  the  rich  meadows  and  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  heights. 
To  the  S.  of  Bethel  is  Mt  Calabo,  a  long  ridge  with  a  little  peak  on  the 
N. ;  and  on  its  r.  is  Mt.  Royce,  round-topped  and  massive.  Over  the  bend 
of  the  river  below  Shelbume  is  the  N.  extension  of  Baldface,  about  which 
are  the  dark  highlands  of  the  Wild-River  Forest.  Mt  WInthrop  is  the  low 
eminence  E.  of  S.  across  the  valley,  with  pastures  on  its  sides.  Near  its 
base  is  the  hamlet  of  Shelbume,  with  the  bare  ledge  of  Moses*  Bock  on 
the  r.,  over  which  and  on  the  r.  are  the  many  peaks  and  lofty  ridges  of  Mt 
Moriah,  indented  by  the  ravines  of  Rattle  River  and  Pea  Brook,  and  bear- 
ing Mt  Surprise  on  its  r.  flank.  The  crest  of  Mt  Carter  is  farther  to 
the  r. 

.  The<  view  now  rests  on  Mt  Washington,  on  whose  1.  is  Boott's  Spur, 
with  the  wall  of  Tuokerman*s  Ravine  and  the  crags  of  the  Lion*8  Head. 
Tl)e  Half- Way  House  and  portions  of  the  carriage-road  are  seen,  leading 
up  to  the  white  hotel  on  the  last  summit.  The  next  view-line  is  up  the 
entfare  length  of  the  Great  Gulf  to  Mt  Clay,  whose  uneven  rolling  crests 
are  seen  at  its  head.  Somewhat  nearer,  and  to  the  r.,  are  the  long  stony 
r4dgeaof  Madison,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  peak,  behmd  which  is.  the 
higher  crest  of  Adams,  of  graceful  shape  and  imposing  height.  In  this 
direction,  but  nearer,  is  the  low  and  leonine  shape  of  Pine  Mt ;  and  the 
rich  intervales  of  the  Androscoggin  fill  the  foreground,  traversed  by  the 
bright  sinuous  band  of  the  river. 

Over  the  N.  flank  of  Madison  is  the  distant  blue  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt., 

on  whose  r.  and  nearer  are  the  Randolph  and  Crescent  Mts.,  the  Pliny 

Range,  and  the  Pilot  Mts.,  all  mingled  in  a  wide  wilderness  of  wavy  crests 

and  wooded  slopes.     A  picturesque  and  irregular  ridge  runs  W.  from 

Baldcap,  dotted  with  low  sharp  cliffs  and  bristling  knobs. 

Hremm  liftke  is  nearly  N.  of  the  mountain,  and  is  seen  from  ledges  on  that  side) 
ftr  below  in  this  Ibrest 
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31  Berlin  Fallk 

Hotels.  —  ^Iflon  House;  OaMade  House  ($5-9  a  week).  Staves  to  Milan 
(8  M.)  semi-daily ;  also  tri.weekiy  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  at  6.45  a.  m.  from  the 
Cascade  House  (22  M.)  to  Brrol  Dam  (Umbagog  House ;  f>ee  also  page  424),  where 
the  liangeley-nmbagog  steamboats  may  be  taken.    Berlin  has  3  churches.    The 

Eaper  for  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  and  Star  is  made  here.    To  Jasper  Cayes,  2  M. :  Ber- 
n  Heights,  4 ;  Qorham,  6 ;  Randolph  Hill,  9. 

The  town  of  Berlin  has  3,000  inhabitants,  and  covers  31,000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  1,340  are  improved,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  moun- 
tains and  forests.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Upper  Ammonoosnc,  Dead,  and 
Androscoggin  Rivers;  and  contains  parts  of  the  Pilot,  Pliny,  and  Crescent 
Mts.  Berlin  Falls  is  the  name  6f  the  only  village,  which  is  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dead  and  Androscoggin  Rivers,  and  has  a  railway  station  and 
a  small  church.  It  is  the  site  of  the  great  mills  of  the  Berlin  Lumber 
Ck)mpany,  which  saw  from  20,000,000  to  26,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  every 
year,  valued  at  about  $  860,000.  The  logs  are  rafted  down  the  Andros- 
coggin from  the  northern  forests  and  the  Umbagog  country. 

This  town  was  granted  in  1771  to  Sir  William  Mayne,  of  Barbadoes,  and  others  of 
bis  fiunily,  and  bore  the  name  of  Maynesborough  until  1829.  The  population  has 
more  than  trebled  within  20  years,  on  account  of  the  rapid  derelopment  of  the  lum- 
ber business. 

The  *  Berlin  Falls  are  6-6  M.  from  Gorham,  and  are  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  Berlin-Falls  railway  station.  They  are  visited  by  a  path  which 
turns  in  near  a  squalid  shanty  on  the  E.  of  the  road,  and  soon  reaches  a 
foot-bridge  over  the  gorge.  Just  before  descending  to  this  point,  the  path 
crosses  a  line  of  ledges  whence  is  gained  a  view  of  the  Presidential  Range 
in  the  S.  S.  £.  Starr  King's  much-lauded  view  from  the  bridge  itself  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  growth  of  a  curtain  of  trees  on  the  adjacent  shore. 
The  vicinity  of  the  falls,  though  so  near  an  uncomely  village,  is  fortu- 
nately surrounded  by  trees,  and  remains  in  a  comparatively  primitive 
condition.  The  Androscoggin  River  here  descends  nearly  200  ft.  in  1  M. 
of  its  course,  in  a  series  of  powerful  falls  and  rapids,  and  is  confined  be- 
tween high  and  curving  walls  of  dark  schist.  The  main  fall  is  just  above 
the  bridge,  and  is  noticeable  for  massiveness  and  power  rather  than  for 
altitude.  From  this  point  the  stream  dashes  down  a  line  of  vexed  rapids 
until  it  comes  out  on  the  widenings  below.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  high 
wooded  island,  traversed  and  encircled  by  paths,  and  separated  from  the 
E.  bank  by  a  deep  gorge,  filled  with  fantastically  piled  boulders  and  water- 
worn  rocks.  The  river  formerly  poured  vast  bodies  of  water  through  this 
chasm  during  the  season  of  floods. 

**  We  do  not  think  that  in  New  England  there  is  any  passage  of  river  passion  that 
will  compare  with  the  Berlin  Falls  .  .  .  .  Here  we  hare  a  strong  river  that  shrinks  but 
very  little  in  long  droughts,  and  that  is  fed  by  the  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes,  pouring 
a  clean  and  powerful  tide  through  a  narrow  granite  pass,  and  descending  nearly  200 

ft.  in  the  course  of  a  mile How  madly  it  hurls  the  deep  transparent  amber 

down  the  pass  and  over  the  boulders,  —  flying  and  roaring  like  a  drove  of  young 

*' —  crowding  each  other  in  furious  rush  after  prey  in  sight !    On  the  bridge,  we 

^n  and  see  the  current  shooting  swifter  than  'the  arrowy  Rhone,'  and  ovei^ 

'  either  side  by  the  hissing  foam  thrown  back  by  each  of  the  rock  walls. 

3  bridge,  we  can  walk  on  the  ledge  of  the  right-hand  bank,  and  sit  down 
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where  we  can  touch  the  water  and  see  the  most  powerful  plunge  of  all,  where  half 
the  river  leapd  in  a  smooth  cataract,  and,  around  a  large  rock  which,  though 
sunken,  seems  to  diride  the  motion  of  the  flood,  a  narrow  and  tremendous  current 
of  foam  shoots  into  the  paa».  and  mingles  its  fury  at  once  with  the  burden  of  the 
heavier  fidL"    (Starr  Kino.) 

The  Alpine  Cascades  are  3^  M.  from  Gorham  and  1^  M.  from  Berlin 
Falls,  and  are  interesting  during  seasons  of  full  water,  though  at  other 
times  they  are  rather  weak.  Carriages  are  left  near  the  road,  on  the  W. 
bank,  and  visitors  cross  the  Androscoggin  by  two  light  suspension-bridges, 
suitable  only  for  pedestrians.  Just  above  the  main  bridge  is  a  cataract  in 
the  fiver,  which  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  cascades.  On  the  knoll  above 
the  bridge  is  a  small  house  where  refreshments  are  sold  and  where  a  toll 
of  25  c.  is  taken  from  each  visitor.  A  good  path  of  about  J  M.  long 
leads  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  Cascades,  whose  course  may  be 
followed  for  a  few  rods  by  means  of  stairways  and  ropes  on  the  ledges. 
The  precipitous  ledges  and  sharp  crags  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  afford 
every  facility  for  a  picturesque  fall,  when  enough  water  is  supplied  by 
heavy  rains. 

Mount  Forist  is  over  the  village  of  Berlin  Falls,  and  may  be  ascended 
in  45  minutes  by  following  a  path  which  runs  from  the  houses  opposite 
the  railway  station  to  the  foot  of  the  ledges,  and  then  clambering  up  over 
the  rocks.  The  mountain  is  916  ft.  high  above  the  railway,  and  is  covered 
with  trees  on  top,  the  sides  being  surrounded  with  high  bare  cliffs  of  im- 
posing dimensions.  According  to  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Forist  is  the  E.  end  of 
a  long  chain  which  includes  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Mts* 

35.  The  Milan  Boad. 

The  roads  between  Berlin  Falls  and  Milan  Comer  afford  a  favorite  drive 
for  summer-visitors  in  this  section.  The  distance  between  the  two  villages 
is  about  8  M.,  and  the  roads  are  good,  following  the  course  of  the  An- 
droscoggin and  giving  panoramas  of  pleasant  valley-scenery  and  farming- 
lands.  Views  are  also  given  of  the  Percy  Peaks  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Stratford,  on  the  N.  W.,  and  of  Goose-Eye,  Chick  wolnepy,  and  the  border 
ridges  on  the  E.  The  road  W.  of  the  river  is  usually  taken  for  the  north- 
ward drive,  and  the  E.  road  for  the  return,  since  this  arrangement  enables 
one  to  see  the  Presidential  Range  at  its  best. 

Berlin  Heights  are  reached  by  a  road  which  diverges  from  the  W.  road 
near  an  old  school -house,  about  8  M.  from  Berlin  Falls.  The  ascent  by 
carriage  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  way; 
but  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasant  mountain-views  from  the  upper 
courses  of  the  hills.  The  road  is  about  1}  M.  long,  and  terminates  at  a 
farm-house. 

The  road  from  Milan  Comer  S.  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin 
crosses  Chandler*s  Brook  about  2^  M.  below  the  village.    Soon  afterwards 
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A  j>oiiit  is  reached  whence  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Presidential  Bange 
may  be  gained,  and  thenceforward  until  Berlin  FaUs  are  approached  the 
noble  prospect  is  continued.  This  *  view  may  also  be  obtained  by  driv- 
ing 4  M.  from  Berlin  Falls  up  the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  returning 
slowly*  The  highest  pealL  on  the  1.  is  Washington,  on  whose  r.  are  the 
cones  of  Madison  and  Adams,  with  the  notched  mound  of  Pine  Mt.  io  the 
valley  below.  This  view  has  been  painted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  America,  and  is  now  in  England.  Starr  King  laments  that  so 
few  tourists  have  yet  taken  this  ride  and  enjoyed  its  superb  prospect. 
The  excursion  may  easily  be  made  in  a  two-hours'  drive  from  Gorham  or 
a  shorter  route  from  Berlin  Falls.  The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  river  on  this 
reach  is  also  an  attractive  feature,  and  **  on  a  still  afternoon  it  sleeps  here 
as  though  it  had  not  been  troubled  above,  and  had  no  more  hard  fortune 
to  encounter  below." 

Of  the  main  view  from  the  £.  road,  Starr  King  says :  **  Mt.  Washington  has  lifted 
his  head  into  sight  beyond  Madison,  and  has  puslied  out  tlie  long  outline  of  th« 
ridge  that  climbs  Arom  the  Pinkham  forest,  and  by  all  the  stairways  of  his  plateaus, 
to  his  cold  and  ru^^  crown.  What  a  majestic  trio !  Wliat  breadth  and  mass, 
and  jet  wliat  nerrous  contours !  The  mountains  are  arranged  in  hiaf«irele,  so  that 
yre  see  each  summit  perfectly  defined,  and  hare  the  outline  of  each  on  its  character- 
istic side  lying  sharp  against  the  sky,  — Adams  as  it  is  braced  from  the  N.,  Madison 
from  the  S.  £.,  Wasliington  firom  tlie  S  They  hide  thd  other  summits  of  the  range 
entirely. 

"  The  Milan  Tiew  is  superior  in  symmetry  to  Shelbume,  but  is  not  equal  to  Con- 
way in  Tariety  and  proportion.  The  arrangement  gires  three  distinct  distances 
almost  ungraduated.  First,  the  river  and  its  meadow  borders,  suddenly  cut  off  by 
the  dark  joining  of  the  long  flattened  spur  of  the  Pilot  Hills,  and  the  abrupt  and 
higher  base  of  Mt.  Hayes ;  b«yond  these  nothing  but  a  wide  space  of  gray  air ;  while 
&r  away  in  this  arise  the  great  mountains,  grouped  in  a  triple-peaked  pyramid, 
admkable  in  proportions,  and  strangely  beauttful  in  the  afternoon  light." 


36.  Kilan 

(pronounced  Mile-tm)  has  a  small  inn,  and  is  reached  by  daily  stages  from 
the  Grand  Truck  trains  at  Berlin  Falls.  The  town  has  710  inhabitants, 
and  covers  81,154  acres,  of  which  6,612  acres  are  improved.  It  was 
£^nted  to  Sir  William  Mayne  in  1771,  and  retained  the  name  of  PauUburg 
until  1824.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  fanning,  though  there 
are  several  lumber  and  starch  mills.  Milan  Comer  is  a  small  hamlet  on 
high  ground  W.  of  the  Chickwolnepy  Mts.,  whence  a  road  runs  W.  N.  W. 
over  the  Milan  Hills  to  the  hamlet  of  W.  Milan,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way. Grand  views  of  the  mountains  are  obtained  from  W.  Milan,  from 
the  road  £.  of  the  Androscoggin  S.  £.  of  Milan,  and  from  the  heights  N. 
of  Milan.  The  latter  view  shows  the  broad  and  peaceful  valley  of  the 
Androscoggin  in  the  foreground,  running  towards  the  White  Mts.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  is  Mt.  Adams,  with  the  immense  gorge  of  King*s 
Ravine  cut  hito  its  side,  over  which  is  Mt.  Washmgtcm.  Jefferson  is  on 
^'^  r.,  and  Madison  rises  boldly  on  the  L 
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Green's  LeclBe  Is  2^  M.  -from  W.  Mflui,  and  is  reaclwd  by  following  the  mad 
to  Higgiofl's  Mill,  1^  M.  from  the  Tillage,  iirhenoe  a  logging-road  aacends  almost  to 
the  summit.  It  is  neariy  2,000  ft  above  the  sea,  and  Is  lined  on  the  S.  by  remark- 
able  cli£b,at  whoee  foot  are  piles  of  boulders,  one  of  whieh  is  70  ft.  long  and  60  ft. 
high.  The  view  includes  the  Presidential  R^ge,  which  is  nearly  S.,  to  the  r.  of 
which  are  the  Crescent  Mts.  and  Mt.  Forist.  S.  W.  and  W.  are  the  long  lines  of 
the  Pilot  Range,  with  their  many  wooded  crests ;  and  about  N.  W.  are  the  white 
domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks.  Mill  Mt. ,  near  Stark,  and  certain  of  the  Stratford  moun- 
tains  are  next  seen  on  the  r.  The  Ragged  Mts.  in  Odell  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  beyond 
which  are  the  ranges  in  Millsfleld,  with  many  of  the  chief  peaks  of  Western  Mainet 
including  Goose-Bye. 

Farther  around  toward  the  White-Mt.  range  are  the  wooded  lines  of  Mt.  Hayes, 
near  Qorham,  beyond  which  aie  the  bn^en  rit^^  of  Mt  Moriah  and  the  Garter 
Kanga  

Suceess  is  the  pathetic  name  of  tiie  township  E.  of  BfOaa,  which,  ihoagh 
granted  in  1778.  bad  but  6  inhabitants  In  1870.  It  covers  80,000  acres,  and  is  traT- 
ersed  by  the  Chickwolnepy  Mts. 

Gambrldse  is  another  wildemees-town.  on  the  N.  B.^corerlng  28,160  acres, 
granted  in  1798,  and  containing  but  28  inhabitants  in  1870.  The  people  lire  near  the 
S.  end  of  Lake  Umbagog,  beyond  the  Hampshire  Hills,  and  formeny  had  a  forest- 
trail  to  Milan,  r—  ,  * 

Itummer  adjoins  Milan  on  the  N.,  in  the  Androeooggia  TaUey,  and  eoiven 
23,041  acres.  It  has  317  inhabitants,  engaged  in  Arming ;  and  much  of  its  area  it 
covered  with  cold  highlands. 

37.  TTpper  Bartlett. 

Hotels*  —The  Bartlett  House  (by  Frank  Gewge)  is  a  large  country-inn  near 
the  station  (60  gnests;  H  7-12  a  week).  OuUleg.  —  Capt  Hideout  and  John  p. 
Cobb  are  the  beist  here.    Restaurant  at  the  Station. 

I>l8tanc«»  (on  tne  highway).  —Bartlett  to  Lower  Bartlett,  7^  M. ;  N.  Conway, 
12]  ;  Beniis  StaUon.  61 ;  V\'illey  House,  11 ;  Crawford  House,  ISj.  These  distances 
were  obtained  by  odometer  surreys.    IdTermore  Mills,  6  M. 

Upper  Bartlett  is  a  station  on  the  P.  &  0.  Bailroad,  near  which  a  small 
hamlet  has  arisen.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  pictaresqae  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  having  Garri|)^in,  the  Nancy  Range,  Tremont,  and  Haystack 
on  the  W. ;  Hart*s  and  Willoughby  Ledges,  Mts.  Parker,  Crawford,  Reso- 
lution, Langdon,  and  Pickering  on  the  N. ;  Kiarsarge  and  Moat  on  the 
£. ;  and  Table  and  Bear  Mts.  on  the  S.  Numerous  excursions  may  be 
made  from  this  point  over  the  adjacent  peaks ;  and  there  is  rich  trouting 
in  Albany  Brook  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Saco.  If  the  Oarrigain  Ho- 
tel is  built,  and  the  railroad  does  not  locate  too  many  laborers  here,  Upper 
Bartlett  may  become  one  of  the  best  centres  of  forest-tours  in  the  mountain- 
district.  Mt.  Carrigain  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  hence,  and  Champ- 
ney  made  bis  celebrated  painting  of  it  from  near  the  old  mill.  The 
formidable  and  frowning  peaks  which  surround  the  hamlet  are  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  rich  and  narrow  intervales  of  the  Saco.  A  bridge  here 
crosses  the  river  to  a  group  of  farms  on  the  N.,  and  through  the  low  pass 
on  the  S.  a  road  is  projected  to  Albany  and  the  Swift-River  Intervale. 

The  Bartlett  Land  and  Lumber  Company  own  40,000  acres  of  wood- 
lands, and  have  a  large  steam-miU  at  Upper  Bartlett.    During  the  winter 
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of  1874-6  they  hauled  out  7,000,000  ft.  of  lamber.  Near  the  hamlet  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Hills,  a  little  church  which  was  opened  in  1864. 

The  WiUoughby  Ledge  is  about  a  half-hour's  walk  from  Upper  Bartlett, 
across  the  Saco,  and  beyond  a  succession  of  sheep-pastures.  In  some 
places  its  dark  cliffs  overhang  so  as  to  form  ample  shelters,  where  the 
sheep  take  refuge  during  stormy  weather.  From  the  summit  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Saco  Valley  is  afforded,  with  the  dark  mountains  on  the  S. 

8awyer'8  Rock  is  a  dark  ledge  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  about  2  M.  W.  of 
Upper  Bartlett,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  old  hunter  who  helped 
the  discoverer  of  the  Notch  to  get  the  first  horse  through.  During  the 
laborious  transit  the  refreshing  bottle  was  Often  called  into  requisition,  so 
that  when  he  reached  this  point  it  was  quite  empty,  and  was  dashed 
against  the  ledge. 

Bear  Mountain  is  an  immense  line  of  ridges,  extending  through  con- 
siderable portions  of  Bartlett  and  Albany,  between  the  Saco  and  Swift 
Rivers.  Its  crests  are  wooded,  and  dense  forests  cover  all  its  long  flanks, 
which  are  cut  into  by  deep  ravines.  The  height  is  estimated  at  8,000  ft. 
But  few  persons  have  visited  these  tangled  wilds. 

The  Bartlett  and  Albany  Railroad  was  built  in  1886-87,  to  open  up  the 
vast  timber-lands  around  Bear  Mt.  and  Mt.  Silver  Spring.  It  has  grades 
ot  380  ft.  to  the  mile.  4.^  M.  S.  of  Bartlett  it  crosses  the  height  of  land, 
and  reaches  Rideout  Camp,  1^  M.  beyond.  Albany  is  12  M.  from  Bartlett 
This  is  not  a  passenger  route.  It  stops  at  the  Albany  line,  6  M.  from 
Bartlett 

Table  Mountain  is  £.  of  Bear  Mt.,  and  is  a  flat-topped  and  forest- 
covered  ridge,  deriving  its  name  naturally  from  its  level  upp>er  plateau. 
It  is  separated  from  Moat  Mt.  by  the  approaching  ravines  of  two  brooks. 
It  is  nearer  the  Swifl-River  road  than  the  Saco,  and  may  be  visited  more 
easily  on  that  side. 

38.    Momit  Langdon 

is  nearly  N.  of  Upper  Bartlett,  and  2  M.  distant,  the  ascent  requiring 
'  about  2  hrs.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  nnrky  summits  N.  of  the 
Saco,  and  has  ledgy  sides,  draped  with  woods  and  abounding  in  berries. 
The  summit  is  of  a  sandy  character,  and  is  2,460  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
ascent  is  easy»  and  is  entered  by  crossing  the  Saco  bridge  and  traversing 
the  pastures  beyond.  The  path  is  of  recent  construction,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  hotel  to  the  summit  is  two  and  three-quarter  miles.  If 
the  small  thickets  near  the  top  could  be  cleared  away,  the  view  would  be 
greatly  improved.  This  peak  was  at  one  time  ascended  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stone  Blackwell,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  her  husband ;  but  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  has  givftn  it  the  better  name  of  MU  Langdon,  in 
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honor  of  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  D.,  an  early  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  joint-author  of  the  first  map  of  New  Hampshire  (published  in 
1761).  The  Langdons  were  one  of  the  ancient  patrician  families  of  this 
State. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ripley  says :  '*  It  Is  one  of  the  most  perfect  gems  in  White-Mt.  views, 
and  its  easy  ascent  will  invite  many  who  love  to  look  upon  so  channing  a  landscape 
as  is  seen  from  its  summit." 

*  The  View.  — Nearly  due  W.  is  the  lofty  and  imposing  Mt.  Garrigain, 
with  Vose^s  Spur  and  the  long  ridges  running  to  the  S.,  and  the  sharp 
points  of  Mts.  Lowell  and  Anderson  on  the  r.,  nearly  eclipsed  by  the 
nearer  Mt.  Nancy.  Over  and  to  the  r.  of  this  range  are  Mts.  Bond  and 
Guyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  forming  a  long  and  massive  line  of  heights  in 
the  distance.  Toward  the  N.  W.,  within  2  M.,  is  the  well-marked  peak 
of  Mt.  Parker,  beyond  which  Crawford  is  seen  on  the  1.  and  Resolution 
on  the  r.  From  the  N.  of  Resolution  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  runs 
off  toward  Mt.  Washington,  and  over  it  is  seen  the  round  swell  of  Mt 
Pleasant,  with  Franklin  and  Monroe  above  on  the  r.  Almost  due  N.  is 
tiie  wild  valley  of  the  Rocky  Branch,  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests, 
and  beyond  its  solitary  leagues  rises  the  noble  cone  of  Mt.  Washington, 
with  the  alpine  hamlet  on  its  summit  and  the  lofty  terrace  of  Boott*s  Spur 
on  the  r.  Farther  away  through  the  Pinkham  Notch  is  Pine  Mt.,  near 
Gorham;  and  on  the  r.  is  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  overtopped  by  the  higher  peak 
of  the  Carter  Dome,  with  a  portion  of  the  Moriah  Range  beyond. 

Iron  Mt.  lifts  its  white  and  ledgy  sides  across  the  glen  of  the  Rocky 
Branch,  8  -  4  M.  away,  beyond  which  is  the  dark  Mt.  Sable,  standing 
nearly  in  front  of  the  high  crest  of  Baldface.  The  singular  peaks  of 
Double-Head  are  about  W.  N.  W.,  in  front  of  which  are  the  densely 
wooded  crests  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  nearer, 
is  Thorn  Mt.,  back  of  which  are  the  resembling  spires  of  Mt.  Gemini. 
Down  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  and  almost  over  Lower  Bartlett,  is  the 
sunmiit  of  Kiarsarge,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway.  The  elongated  sierra  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  is  next  seen, 
over  the  Green  Hills,  and  marked  by  a  hotel  on  its  central  height. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Attitash  and  the  ponderous  braces  and  foot- 
hills of  Moat  Mt,  whose  white  and  beautiful  N.  peak  is  about  S.  £.  To 
the  r.  of  the  chaotic  ridges  of  Moat  is  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.,  over 
which  is  the  gable-like  sharp  peak  of  Chocorua,  flanked  by  thin  white 
ridges.  On  the  r.  of  Table  is  Bear  Mt,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  forming 
a  heavy  rounded  mass,  which  is  covered  with  dark  forests  and  flanked 
by  a  desolate  defile.  Passaoonaway  and  Whiteface  are  far  away  over 
this  mountain,  and  on  their  r.  is  the  three-pointed  mass  of  Tripyramid. 
To  the  r.,  across  the  Saco  VaUe^',  is  Haystack,  showing  a  sharp  dark 
peak,  with  the  tawny  crest  of  Tremont  beyond.  The  bold  cliffs  of  Hart's 
Ledge  are  still  nearer,  at  the  great  angle  of  the  Saco  River;  and  over  them 
6*  I 
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appear  tlie  distant  but  stately  crests  of  Tecumsdi  and  Osceola,  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  higher  and  nearer.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  namelesa 
monntains  of  tiie  inner  Pemigewasset  Forest;  and  Mt  Hancock  is  visible 
np  the  valley  of  Sawyer*s  Biver,  closing  the  circuit  and  falling  behind 
the  noble  Camgain. 

39.  Monnt  Tremont 

is  not  far  fix>m  Upper  Bartlett,  the  journey  to  the  top  requiring  but  about 
8  hrs.  John  O.  Cobb  is  competent  as  a  guide  on  this  mountain.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  among  which  are  a  few  windfalls; 
but  parts  of  the  upper  ridge  have  been  burnt  over,  giving  opportunity  for 
a  broad  view.  There  is  no  path,  and  visitors  usually  strike  in  finom  the 
road  beyond  Sawyer's  Rook. 

Tremont  is  8,S98  ft.liigh,  and  Its  npper  peaks  are  of  a  light-colored  stone,  preKBt- 
ing  ttie  aiHpearaoce  of  ookwsid  white  knobs  when  seen  from  a  distance.  In  many 
respects  the  view  is  one  of  a  high  degree  of  grandeur,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
^e  direction  of  the  lower  presidential  peaks  and  towards  Carrig^in.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  good  path  may  be  cleared  up  to  this  peak  by  the  people  of  Upper 
Bartlett,  in  order  tliat  this  Tiew  may  be  more  generally  eoijoyed.  It  forms  the  sub- 
jert  of  one  of  the  finest  of  Morse's  panoramas,  printed  by  the  N.  H.  Geological 
Survey.    (See  also  Appalachia,  vol.  i.,  page  124.) 

*Tke  View.  —  Nearly  N.  W.,  and  about  5  M.  distant,  is  the  immense 
mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  with  the  long  S.  ridge  sweeping  up  from  Sawyer's 
Biver  to  its  rounded  peak,  below  which,  on  the  r.,  is  the  dome-like  yo8e*s 
Spur,  enclosing  the  great  ravine  of  the  W.  Fork*  On  the  r.  is  the  profound 
gorge  of  the  Carrigain  Notch,  through  which  are  seen  portions  of  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot,  with  the  S.  Twin  to  the  N.  Over  the  ledgy  sides  of  the 
a^acent  Camel's  Hump  is  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Mt.  Lowell,  with 
Anderson  over  it,  on  the  r.,  and  the  N.  Twin  Mt.  far  beyond.  Mt  Nancy 
is  next  seen,  close  at  hand,  continuing  the  Lowell-Anderson  range  to  the 
N.  E.,  and  running  off  in  long  terraces  to  the  Saco  Valley.  Over  its  r. 
shoulder  is  the  sharp  p>eak  of  Willey,  with  Mt.  Field  behind  it  on  the  1. ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  round  disk  of  Willard  appears  over  a  lower  terrace, 
with  the  Deception  range  beyond.  Then  comes  the  bteep  side  of  Webster, 
striped  with  brilliant  hues,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  Frankenstem  CKff 
below  its  r.  flank,  girded  by  the  P.  &  O.  Bailroad.  The  view  now  runs 
up  the  narrow  and  winding  Saco  Valley,  whence  the  great  gorge  of  the 
Mt.-Washington  Biver  is  seen  diverging  to  the  r.,  near  the  Frankenstein 
Cliff. 

On  the  r.  of  Webster,  and  apparently  at  the  head  of  the  Saco  Valley,  is 
Mt.  Jackson,  showing  a  k)w  point  against,  the  sky ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  higher  and  flatter  top  of  Clinton.  The  prominent  rounded  crest  of 
Pleasant  is  next  seen,  followed  by  the  level  plateau  of  Franklin  and  the 
high  crags  of  Monroe,  over  which  peers  the  summit  of  Jefferson.  Then 
Mt  Washington  comes  into  view,  pre-eminent  above  all  the  others,  bearing 
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houses  on  its  snmmit,  and  overiooking  the  deep  chasm  of  Oakes*s  Gnlf. 
On  the  r.  Bootfs  Spur  projects  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  whence  the  shaggy  Mont- 
alban  Ridge  descends  directly  towards  Tremont,  well  foreshortened,  to  the 
nearer  Crawford  group,  whose  highly  colored  ledj^  are  plainly  visible. 
Mt.  Crawford  is  on  the  1.;  over  it  are  the  two  upper  rock-faced  terraces  of 
the  Giant's  Stairs;  and  to  the  r.  is  the  high  and  unmarked  swell  of  Mt 
Besolntion.  Mt.  Hope  is  nearer,  rising  over  Hart's  Ledge  towards  Mt. 
Crawford;  and  Mt.  Parker  is  on  the  r.,  just  S.  of  Resolution.  On  the  r. 
of  and  far  beyond  Resolution,  the  sky-line  sinks  down  into  the  Pinkham 
Notch,  on  whose  r.  are  the  remote  blue  ridges  of  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter 
Dome,  with  a  small  upper  section  of  Moriah.  Portions  of  the  Eagle  and 
Black  Mts.  of  Jackson  are  seen,  about  N.  E.,  nearly  over  Mt  Langdon ; 
and  then  the  ledgy  flanks  of  Iron  Mt.  appear,  7  M.  distant,  over  which  rise 
the  distant  white  peaks  of  Baldface,  cutting  the  horizon.  Farther  away 
is  a  part  of  Speckled  Mt. 

The  next  conspicuous  points  are  the  similar  peaks  of  Double-Head, 
finely  relieved  against  the  sky,  with  Sable  behind  them  on  the  I.,  and  Slope 
on  the  r.  The  view  then  passes  over  the  low  ledges  of  Mts.  Pickering  and 
Stanton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky  Branch,  to  the  long- 
flanked  crest  of  Thorn  Mt.,  the  second  connected  swell  on  the  1.  of  which 
is  Tin  Mt.  A  line  of  remote  blue  mountains  in  Maine  meets  the  horizon 
above  Thorn.  The  Saco  Valley  now  opens  to  the  E.,  and  is  visible  for  8- 
10  M.,  witli  the  winding  river  on  the  1.  and  the  straight  band  of  the  railroad 
on  the  r.  At  the  end  of  this  beautiful  vista  is  the  tall  and  graceful  pyra- 
mid of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  sister  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini  on  the  L,  and  Hum- 
phrey's Ledge  below.  On  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of 
Conway,  much  lower,  and  laid  in  wavy  lines  against  the  blue  back- 
ground of  the  Waterford  mountains  and  the  highlands  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  over  the  high  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt., 
are  the  white  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.,  over  whose  1.  flank  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  near 
Sebago  Lake.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  but  S  M.  distant,  is  the  flat  top  of 
Table  Mt.  The  Freedom  hills  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  are  seen 
beyond  and  very  distant.  Nearly  S.  S.  W.  is  the  stately  white  crest  of 
Chocoma,  supported  by  lofty  piles  of  rocky  ledges,  and  flanked  on  the  r. 
by  the  lowly  curved  top  of  Paugns,  over  which  a  part  of  the  Ossipee 
Range  is  seen.  Nearly  S.  is  the  white  mound  of  the  Potash,  beyond 
which  looms  the  black  dome  of  Passaconaway,  with  the  peaks  of  White- 
face  still  farther  away.  The  sierra  of  Tripyramid  is  nearer  and  m'^re  to 
the  r.,  and  a  portion  of  the  Mad-River  country  opens  beyond,  with  the 
high  peaks  of  Tecnmseh  and  Osceola  on  the  r.  The  abrupt  heights  of 
Green's  Cliff  are  about  S  M.  distant,  on  the  S.  W. ;  and  farther  to  the  r.,  a 
little  S.  of  W.,  is  the  high  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke.  The  view  now  passes 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  rests  on  the  conftteed 
ridges  and  tall  peaks  of  Mt.  Hancock,  back  of  Carrigain.    Farther  away. 
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between  Hancock  and  Oarrigain,  is  a  porticm  of  the  thin  serrated  ereit- 
line  of  Lafayette. 

40.  The  Bartlett  Haystack 

In  the  fine  conical  peak  S.  W.  of  Upper  Bartlett,  near  Mt.  Tremont.  The  stixnmit  Ii 
2^  M.  from  Upper  Bartlett,  and  la  reached  with  yery  little  flttigue  bj  a  nuuneh 
torot^h  the  woods.    There  is  no  path,  at  present. 

The  View, — To  the  N.  of  Haystack  is  the  Saco  Valley,  bending  around 
Hart's  Ledge  in  its  great  curve  from  W.  to  N.,  and  visible  in  either  direc- 
tion for  several  miles.  On  its  1.  side,  above  Hart*s  Ledge,  is  the  Franken- 
stein Cliff,  pushing  out  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arethusa  Falls  and  ap- 
proaching the  sinuous  river.  The  long  defile  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch 
extends  far  up  to  the  N.,  and  near  its  farther  end  are  Mts.  Willey  and 
Webster,  respectively  on  the  L  and  r.  J»ide8.  Nearly  N.  of  Haystack 
across  the  valley  are  the  high  and  ledge-crowned  Mts.  Crawford  and 
Resolution,  the  sharp  peak  of  the  former  contrasting  with  the  even  plateau 
of  the  latter.  Below  Crawford  is  Mt.  Hope  and  below  Resolution  is  Mt. 
Parker,  with  Giant's  Stairs  rising  behind  and  above.  Over  the  fianks  of 
Crawford  are  Mts.  Jackson,  Clinton,  and  Pleasant,  with  the  rugged  crown 
of  Monroe  on  the  r.;  and  the  cone  of  Washington  is  over  Resolution. 
Portions  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  are  seen  on  either  side  of  Washing- 
ton, nearly  eclipsed  by  the  central  peak;  and  the  upper  heights  of  Mt. 
Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome  are  to  the  r.  Across  the  valley  and 
rising  from  the  narrow  intervales  of  Upper  Bartlett  are  Hart's  Ledge 
(on  the  1.),  Willoughby  Ledge,  Mt.  Langdon,  Mt.  Pickering,  and  Mt. 
Stanton.  The  yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  are  about  N.  E.,  beyond  which 
are  Black  Mt.  in  Jackson,  and  Baldface,  with  its  white  crest.  More 
to  the  r.  and  nearly  as  far  are  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  and 
the  wooded  swell  of  Thorn  Mt.  Below  the  similar  cones  of  Mt  Gemini  is 
the  sharp  and  symmetrical  crest  cf  Kiarsarge,  buttressed  by  Mt.  Bartlett 
on  the  W. 

Nearly  E.  is  the  great  Bear  Mt.,  exhibiting  several  heads  and  over- 
looked by  the  brightly  colored  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  Choconia  shows 
its  white  spire,  a  little  E.  of  S.,  and  a  part  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  is 
feen  far  beyond.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  dark  dome  of  Passaconaway, 
nearly  concealing  the  high  slopes  of  Whiteface.  Still  to  the  r.  is  the  thin 
sierra  of  Tripyramid,  with  Sandwich  Dome  in  the  background :  and  either 
Osceola  or  Tecumseh  appears  to  the  W.  Nearly  W.  is  the  stra'ght-sided 
plateau  of  Green's  Cliff,  and  close  at  hand  in  the  N.  W.  is  Tremont,  whose 
bare  white  ridge  shuts  out  the  view  in  that  direction  over  a  considerable 
arc  of  the  circle  of  vision. 

This  mountain,  whose  local  name  is  **  The  Haystack,''  appears  to  be  the 
XtSilyer  Spring  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club.    The  peak  is  2,9tt0 
ft.  high,  and  thickly  wooded;  and  may  be  reached  in  2^  hrs.  from  the  road 
H.  M.  Rideout,  guide).    See  Appalachia,  Vol.  IL  page  282. 
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4L   Monnt  Lowell  and  the  Nancy  Sange. 

Mount  Lowell  was  formerly  known  as  Brickkouse  Mt.^  and  received  its 
present  name  in  1868,  in  honor  of  a  Portland  gentleman  who  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  mountain-explorer.  It  is  8,850  ft.  high,  and  falls  into  the 
Garrigain  Notch  with  remarkable  cliffs,  apparently  in  a  half-ruined  condi- 
tion, and  showing  ledges  of  bright  colors.  **  The  slopes  of  these  two 
mountains  in  Garrigain  Notch  are  more  imposing,  both  on  account  of  their 
exceeding  steepness  and  of  their  great  height,  than  any  others  yet  de* 
scribed  in  the  White  Mts."  Lowell  is  the  farthest  W.  of  the  four  peaks 
of  the  Nancy  Range. 

Mt.  Lowell  is  ascended  ftom  the  Garrigain  Notch  by  following  up  its  S.  spur,  the 
route  bein^  steep  and  badlv  obstructed.  The  summit  in  exceedingly  sharp,  and  is 
only  reached  after  a  breathless  and  exhaustire  scramble.  This  is  the  point  that 
looks  so  moch  lilu  a  black  spire  when  viewed  fircmi  the  distant  mountains. 

Xt.  Haney  is  8,800  ft  high.  It  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  range,  over  the 
Saco  Valley,  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  views  from  the  N. 
and  £.  On  its  inner  slopes  the  forests  are  large  and  easily  passable.  This 
peak  received  the  name  of  Mt.  AmoHsgelu^  some  20  years  since,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  maiden  who  died  at  its  foot 
(see  page  138).  The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Latin  words,  meaning 
*'  The  Frost  of  Love,"  and  is  accented  on  its  third  syllable,  in  order  to 
resemble  an  Indian  name. 

Mt.  Anderion  is  betweeD  Mts.  Nancy  and  Lowell,  attaining  a  height  of 
nearly  4,000  ft.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad. 

An  Appalachian  (Mr.  Webster  Wells)  thus  describes  a  reconnoissance 
hitherwaAl :  **  Thei*e  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  loggiug-roads  extending  in 
all  directions  from  the  Liverniore  Mills,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
reach  any  desired  point  without  a  guide.  However,  I  started  out,  and 
by  great  good  luck  struck  the  proper  road  to  Garrigain  Notch,  ij  hrs. 
after  leaving  the  camp,  we  stood  on  the  divide,  having  grand  views 
along  the  march  of  the  magnificent  opposing  cliffs  of  Lowell  and 
Garrigain.  A  few  minutes'  walk  around  the  N.  slope  of  Lowell,  on  a 
level  with  the  divide,  brought  us  to  a  brook,  crossing  which  we  stood 
on  the  side  of  Mt.  Anderson ;  and  an  easy  climb  of  ^  hr.  placed  us  upon 
its  summit.  It  is  wooded  nearly  over  the  summit,  but  a  projecting  ledge 
on  the  S.  W.  affords  a  grand  view,  comprising  the  peaks  from  Kiarsarge 
around  to  Hale.  The  view  of  Garrigain  is  very  fine,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  from  Lowell.  The  Jiiast-Branch  Valley  is,  however,  shown 
far  more'  satisfactorilv  than  from  the  latter  peak,  and  forms  the  most 
charming  element  in  the  prospect.  ....  After  an  hour's  stay,  we  struck 
through  the  woods  to  Mt.  liiDWell,  which  peak  we  gained  in  ^  hr.  from 
Audei-son,  the  walking  being  wonderfully  good.  Lowell  is  also  wooded 
on  the  highest  point ;  but  a  horseshoe-shaped  clearing  extends  around  the 
N.  side  of  the  peak,  by  moving  around  which  the  view  commands  nearly 
the  whole  horizon,  the  only  peaks  invisible  being  those  between  Ghocorua 
and  Passaconaway.  From  the  projecting  ledge  on  the  N.  W.  side,  the 
view  of  Garrigain,  coming  over  the  profound  depths  of  the  Garrigain 
Notch,  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  in  the  mountains.    Tlie  view  in  this 
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respect  somewhat  resembles  that  from  Mt.  Willard,  but  is  far  more  im- 
posing. The  view  of  other  mountains  from  Lowell  is  quite  satisfactory, 
all  the  principal  peaks  of  the  White-Mt  district  being  visible.  We  spent 
1{  hrs.  on  the  summit,  and  then  descended  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain 
into  the  Notch,  —  a  trip  which,  considering  its  dangerous  nature,  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  undertake." 

42.  Monnt  Carrigain 

is  in  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  between  Sawyer's  River  and  the  Eai«t 
Branch,  the  loftiest  in  a  long  range  of  summits,  and  overlooking  many 
leagues  of  unbroken  wilderness  and  stately  mountains.  It  is  4,678  ft. 
high,  and  its  E.  spur  is  4,419  ft  high.  The  bold  and  remarkable  architec- 
ture of  this  peak  makes  it  an  object  of  great  interest,  but  its  remoteness 
from  the  roads  has  rendered  it  neariy  inaccessible  to  ordinary  tourists. 

Prof.  Toee  says  :  "  Mt.  Oarrigain  ttands  almost  exactly  in  the  eentve  of  the  vast 
BTOwp  of  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts ,  and.  rising  as  it  does  to  a  height  of  nearly 
5,000  ft.,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  Con- 
Tersely,  the  view  from  Carrigain  must  embrace  the  whole  mountain  mass,  and  mwt 

sweep  around  over  all  the  principal  summits Ranges  and  notches,  huge 

mountains  and  broad  valleys,  never  seen  from  the  points  commonly  visited  in  this 
region,  are  spread  all  around.  From  its  central  position  a  better  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.  is  had  than  from  any  other  pointy  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  group." 

Recent  improvements  have  rendered  It  possible  to  walk  fh>m  Livermore  Station 
to  the  summit  of  Carrigain  and  back  in  7  hours  There  is  a  small  inn  at  Livermore 
Mills,  at  the  end  of  the  lumber  railway ;  and  au  Appalachian  path  runs  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  peak ,  once  "  so  grand  and  co  remote,"  has  been  conquered  even  by  ladies. 
It  is  6  M.  from  the  mills  to  the  summit,  and  6  M.  firom  the  mills  to  Upper  Bartlett. 

The  summit  of  Carrigain  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  several  rods  long, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  low  spruce-trees,  which  spoil  the  view  «xcq)t 
for  such  as  are  willing  to  climb  among  the  branches.  To  the  E.,  800  ft. 
lower,  is  a  knob-like  peak  whose  summit  is  more  clear,  and  afTurds  a 
broad  view.  More  to  the  S.,  and  running  at  riglit  angles  with  the  main 
ridge,  is  a  long  stony  spur  240  ft.  below  the  peak,  bending  to  the  W.  of  the 
great  ravine,  and  marked  by  a  signal-pole  set  in  a  pile  of  stones.  The 
vicinity  of  this  beacon  is  the  best  point  for  obtaining  a  general  view  to  the 
N.,  E.,  and  S.,  the  W.  being  covered  by  the  main  ridge.  The  depressions 
between  the  forest-covered  peak  and  the  knob  to  the  E.  and .  the  Signal 
Ridge  on  the  S.  are  inconsiderable,  and  may  be  easily  travei*sed.  Sur- 
veyor Crawford  intends  to  have  the  summit-ridge  cleared,  and  that  would 
open  oiie  of  the  noblest  view-points  in  the  mountains.  Vose's  Spur  makes 
out  to  the  E.,  partially  enclosing  a  singular  trilateral  ravine,  which  is  con- 
spicuously seen  from  Mt.  Washington.  On  the  W.  is  a  long  ridge,  rui- 
ning towards  Mt.  Hancock,  with  lofty  cliffs  on  its  sides,  kx)king  down  into 
the  deep  gorge  on  the  S.  W. 

The  favorite  route  of  ascent,  until  the  R.  R.  and  roads  were  built,  was  up 
Sawyer's  River,  leaving  the  Saco  road  at  Lawrence's  farm,  and  going  up 
Sawyer's  for  aliout  2  M.  to  Duck-Pond  Stream^  the  first  brook  coming  in 
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en  the  r.  'Aseendiog  the  latter  for  ahoat  1)  M.,  the  course  is  next  laid  due 
W.  for  I  Mm  by  a  line  of  blazed  trees,  to  the  Garrigain  Brook,  whose  bed  is 
followed  upward  for  about  2  hrs.  An  old  camp  is  here  reached,  where  the 
heavier  baggage  may  be  left.  It  is  about  two  hours*  march  from  this  point 
to  the  summit,  and  the  route  is  ext^eedingly  steep,  rising  oyer  8,600  ft.  The 
early  parties  ascended  the  W.  fork  of  the  Garrigain  Brook,  over  successive 
■teps  of  granite,  where  every  muscle  was  called  into  play;  but  now  a  less 
dangerous  route  is  followed,  through  the  woods.  The  ascent  is  long  and 
strduous,  on  whichever  side  it  may  be  attempted.  A  railroad  has-  been 
built  2  -  8  M.  up  the  valley  of  Sawyer*s  River,  to  bring  out  lumber  from 
the  forest;  and  much  of  the  labor  of  the  approach  may  be  obviated  by 
■  walking  up  the  track  to  the  Garrigahi  Brook.  John  O.  Gobb  has  been  a 
competent  guide  for  previous  parties.  He  lives  in  Upper  Bartlett,  not  far 
finora  Sawyer*s  Rock. 

Tbe  Sditor  has  made  the  asoent  by  another  route,  which,  however,  oannot  be  ree- 
eaiiiien4ed.  Leaving  his  camp,  in  the  nvioe  ct  the  brook  which  flows  between 
Carrig^n  and  Hancock,  on  tbe  S  W.  of  the  former  peak,  the  atream  was  followed 
nntil  the  main  ridge  wan  encountered,  and  its  W.  slope  was  ascended  to  the  summit. 
Ttie  joomey  ooeapled  about  4  hours,  and  2  hours  were  taken  for  the  descent  fimn 
the  Signal  Ridge.  Ttie  ascent  is  for  the  most  part  through  a  forest  of  tall  spruce 
and  flr  trees,  affording  good  walking-ground  and  plenty  of  water  well  up  the  moun- 
tain.  The  long  ridge  which  runs  8.  from  tlie  main  peak  to  Sawyer^s  River  would 
afford  ui  easier  mode  of  access  but  for  the  lack  of  water  along  the  route. 

Mr.  Warren  Upham  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  ascent  from  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Forest:  *^Iieave  Cedar  Brook  at  its  fork  1  M  from  the  Bast  Branch,  and 
steer  straight  for  the  summit  The  ascent  by  this  w»y  is  an  almost  straight,  regular 
Slope ;  no  undergrowth  exists  for  any  part  of  the  way ;  and  under  foot  for  most  of  the 
dirtance  is  the  abundant  mountain-moM."  See  Boston  Timeg^  Sept.  12, 1880,  for 
account  of  a  bad  fiiilure  on  this  route    Something  probably  wrong  in  our  directkms. 

The  mountain  was  named  in  honor  of  Philip  Garrigain,  who  was  bom  at  Concord 
in  1772  and  died  there  in  1842.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a 
lawyer ;  and  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1805  to  1810.  His  most  notable  work  waa 
the  map  of  New  Hampshire,  which  he  published  in  1816.  The  White-Mt.  Club,  of 
Portland,  has  made  this  peak  one  of  its  cliief  objects  of  attack. 

*  The  View,  —  The  valley  of  the  Saco  is  a  little  S.  of  E.  from  Mt  Garri- 
gain,  and  the  yellow  sands  of  the  river-bed  form  a  wide  band  through  the 
green  plains.  The  clearings  of  Upper  Bartlett  open  down  the  valley,  and 
Hart*s  Ledge  crops  up  on  the  1.  Well  down  the  opening  is  the  high  gable 
4]i  Kiarsarge,  and  the  saddle-like  summit  of  Tremont  is  nearer  at  hand. 
Over  it  is  the  ragged  sky-line  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  Mt.  Table  and  Bear 
Mt  to  the  r.  over  Haystack,  and  the  Green  flitls  over  the  N.  slope.  The 
high,  long  crest  of  Ghocorua  looms  up  on  the  S.  E.  over  the  farms  in 
the  Albany  Intervale.  S.  S.  E.  about  6  M.  is  the  plateau  of  Green's  aiff, 
over  which  is  Mt.  Paugus.  To  the  r.  of  Paugus  successively  follow  Pas- 
saconaway  (with  the  Ossipee  Range  beyond),  Whiteface,  and  the  saw- 
edged  Tripyramid,  next  to  which  is  the  tall  blue  ridge  of  Sandwich  Dome. 
To  the  r.  of  the  deep  Mad-River  Notch,  in  which  the  Greeley  Ponds  are 
hidden,  are  the  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh,  running  out  to  the  S.  W. 
into  Green  Mt.  and  Fisher's  Mt.  Glose  at  hand  in  the  W.  are  the  heavy 
and  characterless  mounds  of  Hancock,  near  which  in  the  field  of  vision, 
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bat  really  far  beyond,  is  Mooeilftiike.  Then  come  the  CboUdge^nd  Potash 
Mts.,  near  the  conflnence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  the  E.  Branch,  with 
the  formidable  line  of  peaks  called  Mts.  Flume,  Liberty,  and  Lincoln. 
Between  Flume  and  Lincoln  is  the  more  distant  crest  of  Mt.  Kinsman; 
and  the  serrated  crags  of  Lafayette  are  Feen  over  Owl's  Head,  which  is 
between  the  Franconia  and  Lincoln  Branches.  In  the  foreground,  and  ex- 
tending for  many  leagues  in  every  direction,  is  the  broad  wilderness  of  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest,  including  the  valleys  of  the  £.  Branch  and  its  trib- 
utaries. This  trackless  and  virgin  forest  is  the  cradle  of  the  Merrimac 
Biver,  and  contains  neither  road  nor  house  nor  clearing. 

Beyond,  and  to  the  r.  of  Lafayette,  is  the  well-proportioned  Garfield, 
and  then  come  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  and  the  Twin-Mt.  group,  with 
Mt.  Hale  on  their  r.  down  the  Kew^ealand  Notch.  Farther  down  the 
Notch  is  the  blue  swell  of  Cherry  Mt,  and  then  come  Mts.  Tom,  Field, 
and  Willey,  the  latter  bearing  steep  ledges  on  its  S.  slope  A  section  of 
the  striped  flank  of  Mt.  Webster  is  seen  W  of  Willey,  oveV  which  is  Mt. 
Jefferson,  with  Pleasant  at  the  1.  slope.  W.  of  Jefferson,  up  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch  and  Ammonoosuc  Valley  are  Mts.  Mitten  and  Dartmouth, 
lowly  in  comparison.  Mt.  Washington  k>oms  up  pre-eminently  in  the  N  E , 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  blue  crown  of  Carter.  Farther  S.  and  nearer  are 
the  reddish-yellow  ledges  on  Mt.  Besolution  and  Giant's  Stairs,  over  which 
are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Baldface.  Below,  is  the  slide-scarred  slope  of  Mt 
I<,owell,  walling  on  the  E.  the  profound  chasm  of  the  Carriga'n  Notch.  A 
little  N.  of  E.,  above  the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  white  ledges  on  Iron  Mt,, 
with  the  sister-^nobs  of  Double-Head  beyond.  Still  nearer  is  Mt.  Lang- 
don,  over  Upper  Bartiett,  with  white  ledges  near  the  top,  and  then  the 
eye  follows  again  down  the  shaggy  valley  of  Sawyer's  River  to  the  fairer 
plains  of  the  Saco. 

The  Carrigain  Kotoh  is  a  deep  pass  between  Mts.  Carrigain  and  Low.> 
ell,  2,465  ft.  above  the  sea,  offer  ng  the  best  route  for  a  road  from  the  Saco 
Valley  to  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  In  some  respects  this  is  the  finest 
pass  in  the  Wliite  Mts.,  the  peaks  on  either  side  being  lofty  and  well 
marked,  while  the  falling  lines  of  Carrigain  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Prof.  Vose  says:  **  The  slopes  of  these  two  mountains  in  Carrigain  Notch 
are  more  imposing,  both  on  account  of  their  exceeding  steepness  and  of 
their  great  height,  than  any  others  yet  described  in  the  White  Mts."  Un- 
fortunately, the  gorge  is  filled  with  tall  and  sturdy  trees,  whksh  obscure 
the  view  of  the  adjacent  ranges;  so  that  it  is  better  comprehended  from 
the  bare  ledges  above.  A  fine  distant  view  is  enjoyed  from  Mt  Chocorua; 
and  Mt  Tremont  also  commands  a  good  prospect  into  this  wild  pass. 

The  Carrigain  Notch  is  visited  by  follow'ng  up  the  main  stream  of  the 
Carrigain  Brook,  which  rises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  hollow  and 
flows  S.  £.  into  Sawyer's  Biver.    It  is  not  more  than  8  M.  from  the  railp 
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road  ap  Stewytr*^  River  to  the  centre  of  the  Notch,  but  the  route  is  difr 
cult  to  traverse. 

43.  The  Crawford  Olen. 

Bemis  Station, 

This  rich  centre  of  mountain  scenery  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  ffarfi 
Location,  a  political  division  which  includes  the  Saco  Valley  from  Saw- 
yer's Rock  to  the  Crawford  House,  a  distance  of  12^  M ,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  1  M.  (population,  26).  The  glen  is  between  the  mountains 
of  the  Crawford  group  on  the  E.,  and  the  Nancy  Range  on  the  W.,  and 
was  formerly  occupied  by  valuable  intervales  which  have  been  nearly 
ruined  by  slides  and  avalanches  from  Mt  Crawford.  Nancy's  Brook  here 
enters  the  Saco  from  the  W.    At  Bemis  station  is  the  Bemis  cottage. 

About  the  year  1810,  Samnel  Bemh,  a  poor  boy,  walked  from  Vermont  to  Bwton. 
He  became  the  leading  dentirt  there,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  From  1827  to 
1840  he  spent  eyerv  mimnier  at  the  White  Mts. :  and  in  1840  he  moved  here  perma- 
nently. HaTing  loaned  larje  flunm  to  N.  T  P.  DaTlw,  on  mortgage,  he  was  obliged  to 
foreclose,  and  so  came  into  pos-'ession  of  a  Tsst  tract  of  woodlands,  inclnding  mllen 
of  the  Notch.  This  eccentric  old  patriarch  of  the  mountains  died  in  1881,  alter 
bequeathing  his  great  estate  to  George  W.  Morey,  who  had  long  superintended  it. 

Near  the  station  is  the  old  Mt  .-Crawford  House,  long  since  closed  to  the 
public.  While  N.  T.  P.  Davi.<<  kept  this  house,  he  opened  the  long  path 
to  Mt.  Washington  over  the  Montalban  Ridge  (see  page  225). 

The  cite  of  the  Mt.-CTawford  House  was  occupied  before  the  year  1800  by  Abel 
Crawford,  who  had  married  Capt.  Ro^brook's  daughter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  86. 
**  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  greet  travellers  in  the  summer,  that  1m  longed 
to  hare  his  life  spared  till  the  visitors  made  their  appearance  in  Bartlett,  on  their 
way  to  the  Notch.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  warm  spring  days,  supported  by  his  daugh- 
ter, his  snow-white  hair  fiiUing  to  his  shoulders,  waiting  for  the  first  ripple  of  that 
large  tide  which  he  had  seen  increasing  in  volume  for  20  years.  Not  l<»]yg  after  the 
Biases  began  to  cany  their  summer  fre^ht  by  his  door,  he  passed  away." 

*'  Here  the  mountains  assumed  the  form  of  an  immense  amphitheatre ;  elliptical 
in  its  figure ;  from  12  to  15  M.  in  length ;  from  2  to  4  in  breadth ;  and  crowned  with 
summits  of  vast  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Compared  with  this  scene,  all  human 
works  of  this  nature,  that  of  Titus  particularly,  so  splendidly  described  by  Gibbon, 
are  diminished  into  toys  and  gewgaws.  Here  more  millions  could ( it  tlian  hundreds 
there ;  every  one  of  whom  might  look  down  with  a  Aill  view  of  the  valley  beneath.'* 
(Dwiear's  J>avel$  in  New  EM^land.) 

There  are  picturesque  bits  of  water-scenery  (difficult  of  access)  on  the 
Davb  Brook,  1  M.  N.  of  Bemis  Station;  and  1  M.  farther  N.  is  the  Bemis 
Brook,  on  which  are  the  superb  Arethnsa  Falls  (see  Route  49). 

£emi$  Pond  is  6  -  8  M.  S  S.  W.  of  the  station,  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
Mt.  Tremont.  It  was  formerly  frequented  by  trout-fishers,  who  found 
good  sport  there.    A  spotted  line  leads  in  to  the  pond  from  the  Saco  road. 

Nancy's  Bridge  is  on  the  highway  J  M.  S.  of  Bemis  Station,  and  crosses 
Nancy's  Brook,  which  here  traverses  a  rocky  canon,  200  ft.  long,  16-20 
ft.  wide,  and  26-  85  ft.  deep.  This  fine  gorge  was  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  a  trap -dike  and  the  subsequent  disintegration  of  the  enclosing 
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granite  waUf  by  water  fVeesing  in  itc  seams.    NaaeyU  Bro^  eomee  (Von 

a  small  pool  2-8  M.  distant  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Nancy,  and  formt  seTenil 

pretty  cascades  on  the  way. 

The  bVidge,  brook,  and  moantabi  derive  Uielr  namM  from  a  sad  incident  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  In  the  autumn  of  1788,  a  young  woman  by  the  name 
of  Nancy  was  employed  in  Col.  Whipple's  femily  at  Jefferson,  and  became  engaged 
to  one  of  the  men  on  the  fiunn.  She  gave  him  her  two-years'  wages  when  they  were 
abont  to  depart  for  Portsmouth  to  be  married,  but  he  started  away  during  her  ab- 
sence, leaTing  no  explanation.  On  her  return  at  night  she  set  out  after  him, hoping 
to  catch  the  recreant  lover  in  camp  at  the  Notch,  before  the  dawn.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  route  for  80  M.  lay  through  the  forest,  marked  only 
by  a  line  of  spotted  trees.  She  reached  the  camp,  but  it  was  abandoned,  and  after 
vainly  striving  to  rekindle  the  smouldering  fire,  she  pressed  on  down  the  Notch, 
fording  the  icy  Saco  in  several  places,  and  at  last  sank  down  in  utter  exhaostion  on 
the  S.  bank  of  Nancy's  Brook,  where  she  was  speedily  chilled  to  death.  The  bitter 
northwest  wind  had  driven  blinding  masses  of  snow  upon  her:  her  clothing  had 
bec<Hne  saturated  in  fording  the  streams j  and  she  was  found  stiff  and  cold,  wiUi  her 
head  resting  on  her  staff.  The  men  at  Col.  Tlliipple's  had  doubted  that  she  would 
ftce  the  storm,  but,  becoming  alarmed  at  her  long  absence,  they  followed  the  trail 
and  found  her,  not  long  after  her  death.  On  learning  of  her  dauntless  laith  and 
terrible  fkte,  her  lover  became  insane,  and  died,  a  few  years  later,  in  fiearftil  paiv 
oxysms ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  long  afterwards  these  valleys  reso«Bded 
on  still  nights  with  the  weird  and  agonizing  shrieks  of  his  restless  ghost. 

44.  Mount  Crawford 

is  8,184  ft.  high,  and  is  the  lowest  but  most  alpine  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Crawford  group.  It  rises  boldly  from  the  Saco  Valley,  near  the  inflowing 
of  the  Mt. •Washington  River  and  Sleeper  Brook,  and  exhibits  a  broad  gulf 
on  the  side  towards  Bemis  Station.  A  ridge  runs  S.  from  Crawford  along 
the  £.  side  of  the  Saco  Valley  to  Hart*s  Ledge,  around  which  the  river 
bends  to  the  E.  The  peak  of  3ft.  Hope  is  on  this  line,  and  is  over  2,000 
ft  high.  The  upper  parts  of  Crawford  are  covered  with  broad  red  ledges, 
which  render  it  easily  recognizable  from  afar.  The  rock  is  rapidly  disin- 
tegrating and  forming  beds  of  gravel.  The  peak  is  high  and  steep,  espe- 
cially on  the  £.,  where  it  is  nearly  precipitous,  though  by  no  means  so 
phenomenally  beetlmg  as  the  picture  in  The  WkUe  ffilU  (page  16)  would 
indicate. 

The  peaks  of  the  Crawford  group  are  reached  by  means  of  the  wreck 
of  the  old  Davis  bridle-path.  This  route  has  been  so  long  abandoned  that 
Mature  has  reclaimed  considerable  portions  of  it,  and  the  visitor  will 
sometimes  be  perplexed  by  patches  of  jungle  and  rank  bushes.  It  is, 
however,  more  difficult  to  follow  the  path  on  its  higher  grades,  because 
there  it  ran  over  a  long  series  of  ledges,  leaving  but  slight  traces,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  have  since  become  disintegrated.  The  outlet  of  the 
trail  on  the  S&co  meadows  is  very  obscure,  and  can  only  be  found  by  local 
assistance  or  by  a  keen-eyed  forester.  It  is  reached  by  fordmg  the  river 
on  the  stones,  the  Saco  being  here  wide  and  shallow,  but  after  heavy  rains 
it  is  impassable  for  the  pedestrian.  If  the  path  can  be  found  and  retained 
through  the  woods  it  will  be  of  great  assistance,  not  only  as  showing  the 
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niost  direct  way,  bot  also  as  affording  a  elear  track  through  the  thickets, 
and  ail  even  grade  oyer  the  ledges.  At  some  points  it  was  constructed  at 
considerable  expense,  being  terraced  out  along  the  sides  of  steep  banks. 
The  path  passes  to  the  r.  of  and  about  J  M.  from  the  peak  of  Crawford; 
trarerses  the  depression  towards  Resolution;  winds  around  the  W.  and  N. 
W.  flanks  of  the  latter;  passes  through  the  ravine  to  the  Giant^s  Stairs; 
and  ascends  their  terraces  on  the  S.  W.  side. 

la  ordinaiy  ^dather  this  is  a  drjr  mountain,  baring  no  water  on  its  upper  slopes, 
and  Tisitors  will  therefore  need  to  carry  potables  vrith  them.  Just  after  rains, 
enough  water  may  be  found  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  near  the  summit.  The 
mountain  was  burnt  over  about  the  year  1815,  and  eren  the  soil  was  destroyed. 

Mts.  Crawford,  Resolution,  and  Giant's  Stairs  received  their  names  from  Dr.  S.  A. 
Braiia,  who  has  named  more  of  the  mountains  than  has  any  other  man. 

*  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  W.,  and  about  6  M.  distant,  is  the  high  and 
alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Willey,  fronted  with  crags,  and  fulling  steeply  to  the  S. 
A  gmali  portion  of  Willard  is  seen  to  the  r.,  and  then  the  eye  crosses  thd 
broad  ravine  of  the  Mt.-Washington  River  to  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  of  which  Webster  is  on  the  1.,  and  the  low  crests  of  Jackson 
and  Clinton  follow.  The  bulging  dome  of  Pleasant  is  due  N.,  and  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  r.  by  Franklin  and  Monroe,  beyond  which  the  range  cul- 
minates in  the  lofty  crest  of  Washington,  with  the  flat  Boott's  Spur  on 
the  r.  Under  the  r.  flank  of  Washington,  and  about  IJ  M.  from  Crawford, 
are  the  poorly  outlined  terraces  of  the  Giant*s  Stairs,  on  whose  r.,  and 
adjoining  Crawford  on  the  N.  E.,  is  the  higher  and  flattened  top  of  Reso- 
lution, which  shuts  out  the  view  in  that  direction.  On  its  S.  is  the  dark 
Mt  Parker. 

Mt.  Kiarsarge  is  finely  seen  on  the  E.  S.  E.,  below  the  highlands  of 
Jackson,  and  down  the  Rocky-Branch  glen.  On  its  r.  are  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway,  over  which,  far  away,  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  with  its 
summit-hotel.  The  view  next  includes  Mts.  Langdon  and  Pickering, 
beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  is  the  high  red  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  S.  S.  E.,  over 
the  plateau  of  Table  Mt,  is  the  stately  white  spire  of  Chocorua,  reaching 
the  sky-line.  Nearly  S.,  and  close  at  hand,  is  the  k)w  cone  of  Mt.  Hope, 
and  the  glens  of  Upper  Bartlett  are  seen  to  the  1.,  with  the  little  hamlet 
near  their  centre.  Farther  away  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt, 
far  beyond  which,  due  S.,  is  a  part  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range.  Pas- 
saconaway  is  a  high  black  hemisphere,  about  S.  S.  W.;  and  over  the 
near  white  knobs  of  Tremont  is  the  distant  Whiteface,  nearly  obscured 
by  Passaconaway.  To  the  r.  is  the  serrated  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  uplift- 
ing three  well-marked  peaks,  on  whose  r.,  far  distant,  are  the  crests  of 
Tecumseh  and  Osceola. 

In  the  foreground  is  the  pleasant  Crawford  glen,  with  the  buildings 
about  Bemis  Station,  and  the  winding  river  still  nearer.  The  dark-green 
Mt.  Nancy  rises  just  across  the  glen,  and  behind  it  are  Anderson  and 
Lowell,  with  the  triple  bead  of  the  lofty  Carrigain   still  more  to  the 
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W.  S.  W.    To  the  W.  is  the  high  plateau  which  borders  the  Pemigewasset 

Forest  on  the  E.,  over  which  looms  the  distant  sierra  of  Lafayette,  beyond 

the  monotonoas  Twin  Range.    Across  the  Saco  Valley  is  the  abrupt  front 

of  the  Frankenstein  Cliff,  beyond  which  rised  Mt.  Willey. 

**  On  the  top  of  Mt.  Crawford  the  spectator,  without  moving  from  bin  station, 
eommands  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horiion,and  a  series  of  Tiews  the  most 
Taried  and  interesting.  On  the  B.,  a  little  8  ,  is  the  conical  summit  of  Kiarsarge, 
in  the  S.  the  rough  Chocorua,  with  its  remarkable  four-toothed  summit,  the  peak  to 
the  r.  sharply  pyramidal,  and  much  higher  than  the  others.  To  the  W.^he  great 
ranges  of  the  unbroken  wilderness.  To  the  N.  W.,  the  fine Tiew  of  the  willey  Mt. 
and  the  Notch.  To  the  N. ,  the  whole  S.  W.  range  of  the  White  Mts. ,  their  summits, 
ridges,  and  sides  clear  and  distinct,  Mt.  Washington  being  about  10  M.  distant.  To 
the  N.  E.,  at  a  short  distance,  the  curious  and  most  striking  Stair  Mt.,  with  its  two 
immense  and  regular  steps.  At  the  EL,  clot<e  at  hand«  are  the  bare  and  most  deso- 
late sides  of  Mt.  Resolution,  the  brown  crumbling  granite  wearing  away  so  &st  that 
no  T^ietation  can  obtain  a  hold  upon  its  surface,  which  is  strewn  here  and  there 
with  a  dreary  chaos  of  iUIen  timber,  the  effect  of  the  fires  which  haTe  laid  bare  the 
mountain.  On  the  W.,  beneath  your  feet,  in  the  Talley  below,  is  the  Mt.-Grawford 
House,  and  the  clearing,  with  its  orchards  and  meadows,  with  the  line  of  the  road, 
and  the  shining  riyer/*    (Oaus's  White-Mt.  Scenery.) 

45.    Mount  Eesolution 

Is  8,400  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  a  lofty  plateau,  flanked  by  decomposing 
red  ledges,  and  separated  from  Crawford  and  the  Gianfs  Stairs  by  narrow 
and  shallow  ravhies.  The  summit  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  dwarf 
trees,  through  which  are  occasional  lane-like  openings,  not  broad  enough, 
however,  to  give  connected  views.  In  some  places  are  beds  of  red  gravel, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  ledges.  Among 
the  thickets  many  bear-signs  are  seen,  and  water  is  found  on  the  N.  slope. 
The  mountain  was  named  by  Dr.  Bemis,  because  when  Davis  had  com> 
pleted  his  path  to  this  point  he  became  discouraged,  but  afterwards  as- 
cended hither  and  made  a  reaohiHon  to  carry  it  through  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  march  flrom  Crawford  to  Resolution  takes  about  \\  hrs.,  and  may  be  entered 
upon  by  descending  the  precipitous  side  of  Crawford  to  the  E.,  striking  the  old 
bridle-path,  if  possible,  in  the  deep  hollow  beyond,  toward  the  slope  of  Resoluti<m. 
The  easiest  way  to  get  to  the  top  is  to  keep  along  the  path  to  a  point  where  a  long 
red  slide  comes  down  on  the  r.,  and  then  ascend  the  line  of  rocks  and  gravel. 
The  walking  is  not  so  good  as  on  the  wooded  slopes,  but  there  are  no  annoying 
bushes. 

The  only  satisfactory  view-point  on  Resolution  is  the  rocky  ridge  to  the 
N.  N.  E.,  over  the  Rocky  Branch,  and  fronting  towards  the  Giant's  Stairs. 
A  pole  has  been  erected  here,  on  a  pile  of  stones.  This  point  may  be 
reached  by  keeping  around  on  the  half-obliterated  path  beyond  the  trav- 
ersing slide,  to  the  ridge  where  it  descends  towards  the  Giant's  Stairs. 

The  View.  —  Across  the  ravine  to  the  N.  are  the  fine  terraces  of  the 
Giant's  Stairs,  all  of  which  are  seen,  with  high  precipices  fronting  them, 
over  which  the  pre-eminent  cone  of  Washington  appears.  To  the  r. 
is  the  depression  of  the  Finkham  Notch,  W.  of  which  are  the  bine 
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hi^lands  of  Mts.  Wild-Cat,  Carter,  Carter  Dome,  and  the  distant  Moriah. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  crest  of  Royce,  before  which  are  the  white  crags 
of  Baldface.  la  this  direction  are  the  wooded  heights  of  Mts.  Sable  and 
Eastman;  and  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  are  about  E.,  to  the 
r.  of  which  is  Thorn  Mt.  The  view  now  passes  down  the  Rocky-Branch 
glen  to  Iron  Mt.,  whose  light-hued  ledges  are  under  the  double  pyramids 
of  Mt.  Gemini,  on  whose  r.  is  the  queenly  Kiarsarge.    Still  more 

remote  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  with  a  hotel  on  its  ridge;  and  the  Moat 
range  is  next  seen. 

The  view  to  the  S.  is  closed  by  the  woods  on  the  main  ridge  of  Resolu- 
tion, which  rise  up  close  at  hand.  Beyond  this  intrusive  curtain,  portions 
of  Carrigain  and  the  Nancy  Range  are  seen  in  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  farther 
to  the  r.,  over  the  edge  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  are  the  long  and  mas* 
«ive  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  with  Lafayette  beyond. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  sharp  point  of  Willey,  beyond  which  the  S.  W- 
presidential  peaks  are  seen,  Webster  on  the  1.,  then  the  low  point  of  Jack- 
son, Clinton's  level  top,  Pleasant's  gray  hemisphere,  the  narrow  terrace  of 
Franklin,  and  the  doable  crest  of  Monroe,  resting  against  Washington. 

46.  Mi  Oiant's  Stairs 

is  8,600  ft.  high,  and  derives  its  name  from  two  remarkable  step-like  ter- 
races near  its  summit,  which  present  the  semblance  of  colossal  stairs  when 
seen  from  distant  points.  They  appear  to  be  cut  with  great  regularity 
and  sharpness  of  outline,  the  uppermost  being  130  ft.  high,  and  the  second 
200  ft    They  fall  off  on  the  S.  E.  to  the  Rocky-Branch  glen. 

Giant^s  Stairs  may  be  reached  from  Bemis  Station  by  the  old  Davis 
path  (if  it  can  be  found  and  followed),  which  ascends  to  the  summit  from 
the  S.  W.,  and  is  thence  prolonged  over  the  Montalban  Ridge  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington (see  Route  89). 

The  moantain  has  been  visited  firom  Jackson  by  way  of  Uttlefield^s,  4-6  M.  dis- 
tant, over  Iron  Mt.  The  ascent  of  the  lower  stair  is  along  a  steep  golly,  over 
loose  and  friable  rock ;  and  the  clamber  up  the  top  stair  is  at  an  angle  of  00%  requiring 
one  to  poll  himself  up  by  the  shrubs.  The  following  are  the  times  made  on  this 
route  by  a  recent  party:  leave  Littlefield's  at  9  a.  m.;  at  confluence  of  Rocky 
Branch  and  Stair-Mt.  Brook,  9  50 ;  at  foot  of  stairs,  12.30 ;  on  summit,  1.20 ;  leik 
summit,  2.15 ;  reach  LIttiefield's,  6.45.    Paul  Hayes  was  the  guide. 

The  View  to  the  N.  is  shut  out  by  dense  spruce  woods,  and  on  the  S.  is 
the  high  swell  of  Mt.  Resolution,  hiding  most  of  the  Bartlett  glen.  But 
fine  prospects  open  out  on  the  E.  and  W.,  extending  from  Mt.  Pleasant, 
near  Sebago  Lake,  to  Moosilauke,  near  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
Guide-Book  party  was  witliin  1  M.  of  the  summit  of  the  Stairs,  when 
it  was  forced  to  retreat,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  its  commissariat. 
So  tliat  the  view  cannot  be  described  here,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that 
the  Giant*8  Stairs  are  visible  from  Mts.  Wild-Cat,  Carter  Dome,  Moriah, 
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Baldface,  Donble^Head,  Thon,  Kianarge,  Iron,  Pleasant  (Maine),  MAat^ 
Ghocorna,  Tremont,  Passaccmaway,  Whiteface,  Tripyramid,  Osceola, 
Moosilanke,  Carrigain,  the  Twins,  Lafayette,  WiUey,  and  the  S.  W*  peaks 
of  the  Presidential  Bange. 

47.  The  Willey  Home 

is  abont  8  M.  from  the  Crawford  House,  through  the  Kotch,  and  is  much 
visited  on  account  of  the  tragedy  of  1826.  The  house  inhabited  by  the 
WiUeys  is  the  low  building  attached  to  the  N.  end  of  the  main  white 
house,  which  is  kept  as  a  cheap  tavern.  Visitors  are  escorted  through  the 
old  house,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  but  they  will  see  nothing  of  inter- 
est. In  the  rear  is  the  remnant  of  the  great  rock  which  sheltered  the 
house  by  splitting  the  avalanche  in  its  course  toward  it;  and  the  track  of 
the  slide  may  easily  be  ascended  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond, 
through  a  scattered  forest  of  birch-trees.  Below  the  house  is  a  pile  of 
stones  which  shows  where  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  WiUeys  were  found. 
There  is  now  but  little  danger  of  slides  from  Mt.  WiUey,  since  its  side  is 
stripped  nearly  to  the  bed-rock ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is 
Mt.  Webster,  whence  immense  rocks  dash  downward  during  storms,  with  a 
terrific  roaring  and  crashing.  True  lovers  of  nature  will  find  more  of  in- 
terest in  the  majestic  mountains  which  environ  this  glen  than  in  the  sen- 
sational element  attaching  to  the  house.  The  view  of  the  splendid  cliff 
on  the  sides  of  Mt.  Willard  (to  the  N.)  is  of  extreme  beauty,  the  Notch 
being  apparently  blockaded  by  its  heavy  mass. 

The  view  from  near  the  WUley  House  is  tbns  described  in  Oakes^s  Whiu-Mi, 
Scenery :  "  Tb6  Willey  Mt.  is  the  highest,  bat  its  summit  is  not  seen  firom  be- 
low ;  and  although  gloomy  and  grand,  with  its  high  ledges  and  deep  slides,  it  is  less 
strildngthan  Mt.  Webster, which  is  among  the  most  unique  and  magnificent  objects 
6t  the  White  Mts.  This  vast  and  r^ular  mass  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  below, 
to  the  height  of  about  2/)00  It. ;  its  shape  is  that  cf  a  high  fort  with  steep  scarped 
sides,  its  immense  firont  apparently  wholly  inaccessible.  Its  top,  nearly  heriaontal, 
and  rough  with  precipitous  crags,  Juts  over  with  heavy  and  frowning  brows.  So 
mighty  a  mountain  wall,  so  high,  so  wide,  so  vast,  and  so  near  the  spectator  that  all 
its  gigantic  proportions  are  seen  with  the  utmost  distinctness  ^  it  fills  at  once  the 
eve  and  the  mind  with  awe,  admiration ,  and  delight.  In  a  bright  day ,  when  its  out- 
line at  top  is  seen  sharp  and  distinct  against  the  blue  slcy,  its  gray  granite  eliffis  and 
ledges  colored  with  iron  brown,  or  stained  with  darlcer  shades,  its  sides  seamed  with 
long  gullied  slides  of  brown  gravel,  its  wide  beds  of  great  loose  rocks,  black  wit>i 
lichens,  contrasted  with  the  summer  green  or  varied  autumnal  colors  of  the  trees, 
make  it  as  beautifhl  and  interesting  in  its  various  hues  and  parts,  as  it  is  great  and 
sublime  in  its  total  impression." 

The  Willej  House  was  built  in  1798  (some  say  in  1820),  as  a  public  house  on  the 
Cods  road :  and  in  1825  it  was  oeeupied  by  Samuel  Willey,  Jr., and  his  fiunily.  In 
J[ane,  1826,  two  slides  fell  off  the  flank  of  Mt.  WiUey,  near  the  house,  premonitory 
of  the  coming  di»Bister.  A  long  droueht  ensued  tlirough  the  months  of  July  aud 
August,  fbllowed  by  a  S.  wind  which  heaped  immense  masses  of  clouds  upon  the 
mountains.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August  a  deluge  of  rain  fell,  waging  out 
tile  sides  of  the  ridges,  flooding  the  valleys,  and  inflicting  great  damage  in  all  the 
a4$aeent  towns.  Bartlett,  Conway,  and  Gilead  alike  suffered ;  all  the  Saeo  bridges 
were  swei»t  away ;  and  the  AaunoBOOfnc  was  iwoUea  to  ten  tlHies  its  usual  width. 
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The  fifst  trftT«Uer  who  afterwurdf  fweed  his  wbj  timnigh  the  ohaotio  ruin  in  lb« 
Notch  found  the  Wllley  lloose  deserted,  with  the  doors  uuclosedand  the  Bible  lyiog 
Ojpen  on  the  table.  He  gave  the  alarm  in  Copway ,  and  tlw  people  who  came  up  found 
the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willey,  two  of  their  children,  and  two  hired  men,  buried 
in  the  slide  and  sadly  mutilated.  The  bodies  of  the  other  three  children  were  nerer 
reeoTered.  It  is  supposed  that  the  family  left  the  house  in  apprehension  of  the  ris- 
ing floods  of  the  Saco,  and  retreated  to  a  point  fitrther  up  on  the  mountain,  where 
tbey  were  overtaken  by  the  avalanche  and  swept  away  to  a  fearful  and  united  death. 
fiad  they  remidned  in  the  house,  they  would  have  been  safe,  for  it  was  not  moved  by 
the  water,  and  the  slide  parted  at  a  great  rock  behind  it  and  reunited  below,  Jeaving 
the  house  intact  A  theory  has  been  advanced  to  the  effect  that  the  iktal  slide  was 
caused,  not  by  a  heavy  rainstorm,  but  by  the  breaking  of  massive  clouds  on  the 
ridges  of  Mt.  Willey.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  this  catastrophe  in  Rev.  B.  Gt* 
tlTiliey'g  History  of  the  While  Mis. ;  and  T.  W.  Parsons  haA  commemorated  it  in  * 
ballad  of  40  staniaa.    See  also  i^.  //.  Hist.  Cotts.,  Vol.  lU. 

48.   The  White-Mountain  BTotoh 

U  A  deep  pass  through  the  mountains,  dividing  the  great  New-Hampshim 
group  near  its  eentre*  The  Notch  proper  is  somewhat  less  than  8  M.  long, 
extending  from  the  Gate  to  a  little  t>elow  the  Willey  House;  and  lies  be- 
tween Mts.  Willard  and  Willey  on  the  W.  and  Mts.  Webster  and  Jaokson 
on  the  E.  The  valley  from  Lower  Bartlett  to  the  Willey  House  is  narrow, 
and  mountain-ranges  rise  boldly  on  either  side,  thus  forming  an  appropri- 
ate approach  to  the  narrower  gorge  beyond.  The  highest  point  in  the 
Notch  is  1,914  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  massive  walls  are  visible  for  2,000 
ft  above,  the  peaks  being  still  higher,  but  generally  out  of  sight  The  Willey 
House  being  1,323  ft.  high,  the  road  rises  nearly  600  ft.  in  about  2  M.  The 
bottom  of  the  defile  is  occupied  by  the  impetuous  Saco  River,  which  main- 
tains a  long  and  steady  descent,  through  and  about  masses  of  boulders 
and  the  rent  rocks  of  old  avalanches.  The  turnpike  is  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river  for  1^  M.,  where  it  crosses  the  Black-Camp  Bridge.  The  railroad 
crosses  the  turnpike  at  grade  near  Bemis  Station,  and  then  commences  the 
ascent,  being  elevated  on  artificial  terraces  along  the  W.  walls.  At  the 
Willey  House  it  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  turnpike.  The  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  Notch  can  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage  from  the 
railroad  than  from  the  old  highway,  which  is  generally  overhung  with  trees 
and  masked  in  thick  woods. 

One  of  the  finest  view-points  in  the  Notch  ts  a  little  over  1  M.  firom  the 
Crawford  House,  where  the  bases  of  Mts.  Willard,  Webster,  and  Willey 
approach  each  other.  The  descent  through  the  Notch  is  said  to  give  a 
more  marked  impression  of  its  grandeur  than  the  ascent  D wight  say^: 
'*  The  first  \  M.  is  a  mere  chasm  between  ruptured  cliff's.  The  remainder 
is  t  vast  ravine."    The  course  of  the  road  is  nearly  K  ot  S. 

'*  When  we  entered  the  Notch  we  were  struck  with  the  wild  and  solemn  appearance 
of  everything  before  us.  The  scale,  on  which  all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed, 
was  the  scale  of  grandeur  only.    The  rocks,  rude  and  nggt^  in  a  manner  rarely 

Kralleled,  were  flishioned  and  plied  on  each  other  by  a  hand  operating  only  in  the 
Idest  and  most  irregular  manner.     As  we  advaneed,  theM  appearances  increased 
lapidly*    Hole  masses  of  granite,  of  every  abrapt  form,  and  hoary  with  a  moM 
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which  Beemed  the  product  of  wgem^  recalling  to  the  mind  ttie  tSaxum  retustum  of 
Virgil,  speedily  roee  to  a  mountainous  height.  Before  us,  the  yiew  widened  ftst  to 
the  S  E.  Behind  us.  It  closed  almost  instantaneously ;  and  presented  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  an  impossible  barrier  of  mouutains/'    (Dwioht's  Travels  in  N.  Eng.) 

"  Descending  the  river,  the  mountains  in  some  places  seem  to  close  before  yon, 
and  meet  together.  In  other  places  their  bare  sides,  scarred  with  ayalanches,  rise 
perpendicularly  at  first,  then,  receding,  swell  into  rugged  pinnacles,  with  projecting 
crags  on  either  side,  which  nod  over  the  bleak  ridges  underneath,  threateningto 
burst  from  the  gigantic  mounds  and  crush  the  lower  walls  that  surround  them.  The 
Saco  ha*  now  swelled  to  a  maddening  torrent,  and  thunders  down  the  chasm  with  a 

fierce  roar  and  a  wild  echo After  struggling  through  the  mountains,  the 

river  issues,  with  a  calm  flow,  upon  the  plain  below ;  and  scarcely  can  the  country 
frimish  a  more  pleasant  vale  than  that  which  borders  the  slow-winding  current 
of  the  Saco  in  the  towns  of  Conway  and  Fryeburg."    (Bak.<«tow's  Hist,  of  N,  H.) 

"  The  emggj  sides  of  thcFe  giant-hills  are  Feamed  and  ftirrowed  by  innumerable 
avalanchee,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  hurled  headlong  down  their 
destmctiTe  masses  of  earth,  stones,  rocks,  and  trees,  into  the  terrific-lo<ddng  flea 
below.  With  these  the  river  was  litorally  choked  up,  exhibiting  altogether  such  a 
picture  ct  universal  devastation  as  I  never  beheld  even  among  the  very  wildest 
mountains  of  Switserhmd.  Had  I  wished  to  behold  the  most  striking  emblem  of  the 
general  deluge  that  once  swept  over  the  earth,  I  could  not  have  witnessed  any  where 
inch  fearfhl  traces  of  ravage  and  appalling  chaos  as  the  scene  displayed."    (Tudoe.) 

Autumn  in  the  Notch.— The  splendor  of  the  autumnal  scene  portrayed  here  by 
Prraident  Dwight  in  1797  is  still  annually  presented  to  tourists  through  this  pass. 

"  The  darkness  of  the  evergreens  was  finely  illumined  by  the  brilliant  yellow  of 
the  birch,  the  beech,  and  the  cherry,  and  the  more  brilliant  orange  and  crimron  of 
the  maple.  The  eflRect  of  this  universal  diffusion  of  gay  and  splendid  light  was  to 
rendor  the  preponderating  deep-green  more  solemn,  the  mind  encircled  by  thia 
scenery  irresistibly  remem oered  that  the  light  was  the  light  of  decay,  autumnal  and 
melancholy.  The  dark  was  the  blo<nn  of  evening,  approximating  to  night.  Over 
the  whole,  the  asure  of  the  sky  cast  a  deep,  misty  blue ;  blending,  toward  the 
summits,  every  other  hue;  and  predominating  over  all.  As  the  eye  ascended  these 
steeps,  the  light  decayed,  and  gradually  ceased.  On  the  inferior  summits  rose  crowns 
of  conical  firs,  and  spruces.  On  the  superior  oninences,  the  trees,  growing  less  and 
less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  atmosphere,  and  marked  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation. 
Above,  the  sur&ce  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs,  terminating,  at  a  still  higher 
elevation,  in  a  shroud  of  dark-colored  moss  " 

Hear  also  Starr  King :  "  The  only  way  to  appreciate  the  magnificence  of  the  au- 
tumnal forest  scenery  in  New  Engltmd  is  to  observe  it  on  the  hills.  I  never  before 
had  a  conception  of  its  goigeousness.  The  appearance  of  the  mountain-sides  as  we 
wound  between  them  and  swept  by,  was  as  if  some  omnipotent  magic  had  been  busy 
with  the  landscape.  It  was  hard  to  assure  one's  self  that  the  cars  had  not  been 
■witched  off  into  &iry-land,  or  that  our  eyes  had  not  been  dyed  with  the  hues  of  the 
xminbow.  No  dream  could  have  had  more  brilliant  or  fimtastic  drapery.  Now  we 
would  see  acres  of  the  most  gaudy  yellow  heaped  upon  a  hillside ;  soon  a  robe  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  would  grace  the  proportions  of  a  stalwart  sentinel  of  the  valleys ; 
here  and  there  a  rocky  and  naked  giant  had  thrown  a  brilliant  scarf  of  saAron  and 
gold  about  his  loins  and  across  his  shoulders ;  and  i)«quently  a  more  sober  moun- 
tain, with  aristocratic  and  unimpeachable  taste,  would  stand  out,  arrayed  from 
ehin  to  feet  in  the  richest  garb  of  brown,  purple,  vermilion,  and  straw-color,  tem- 
pered by  large  spots  of  heavy  and  dark  evergreen.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  all 
these  square  miles  of  gorgeous  carpeting  and  brilliant  upholstery  had  been  the  work 
of  one  week,  and  had  all  been  evoked,  by  the  wand  of  frost,  out  of  the  monotonooa 
green  which  June  had  flung  over  nature." 

Geology  of  the  Notch,  —  The  Notch  "  has  been  excavated  almost  entirely 
out  of  granite.  It  lies  near  the  E.  border  of  the  vast  sheet  of  Labrador 
granites  heretofore  described,  perhaps  on  the  line  of  eruption.  This  deep 
valley  exists  for  the  reason  that  the  denuding  agents  have  excavated  it 
out  of  the  softest  materials  occurring  in  this  vicinity.  The  summits  of 
*^t8.  Webster  and  Willey  consist  of  flinty  slates,  which  resist  decomposi- 
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tion  much  more  steadfastly  than  the  intervening  granite.  A  climb  up 
both  these  mountains  shows  that  the  granite  extends  nearly  to  their  sum- 
mits. In  descending,  one  finds  an  abundance  of  loose,  friable  rocks,  in- 
clined at  the  greatest  angle  possible  for  such  materials.  These  fragments 
accumulate  gradually  through  the  action  of  frost,  and,  under  favorable 
curcumstances,  when  rendered  pasty  by  abundant  rains,  make  a  kind  of 
plastic  material,  which  slides  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the  river 
disintegrates  it  still  further,  and  carries  it  towards  Conway.  The  plains 
below  Bartlett  are  largely  composed  of  the  fragments  brought  down  from 
this  narrow  valley.  The  Saco  Valley  below  Mt.  Webster  is  lower,  because 
the  walls  are  composed  entirely  of  this  softer  rock,  and  have  yielded  read- 
ily to  the  forces  of  disintegration."    (Prop.  C.  H.  Hitchcock.) 

Huiory  of  the  Notch.  —  The  White-Ht  Notch  wu  known  to  the  Indiani  of  the 
adjacent  valleys,  but  was  probably  xarely  used  by  than  on  account  of  their  supers 
ititioud  dread  of  the  mountains.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  certain  war-parties 
of  Canadian  Indians,  returning  from  sucoeesfni  forays  on  the  New-England  coast, 
carried  their  captives  and  plunder  through  this  pass.  In  the  ipring  of  1746  an 
Indian  war-party  fell  upon  Gorham,  Me.,  and  took  several  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
described  their  march  to  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Saco  River  and  through  the 
White-Mt.  Notch  {Hist,  of  Gorham^  p.  51).  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1771,  by  Timothy  Nash,  a  horder  hunter,  who,  being  in  pursuit  of  a  moose 
which  eluded  him,  climbed  a  tree  on  Cherry  Mt.,  in  hopes  to  see  his  game,  and 
was  surprised  to  discover  a  deep  pass  cloven  through  the  mountains.  He  speed- 
ily reconnoitred  the  Notch,  and  passed  down  the  Saco  River  through  the  gorge, 
going  on  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  informed  Gov.  Wentworth  of  his  happy  discov- 
ery. Wishing  to  test  the  value  of  the  pass  as  a  route  of  commerce,  Wentworth  re- 
quested him  to  bring  a  horse  through  it  from  Lancaster,  offering  as  a  reward  in  case 
of  sucoesii  the  tract  now  called  Nash  and  Sawyer's  Location,  extending  from  the 
Gate  of  the  Notch  to  a  point  beyond  the  Fabyan  House,  and  including  2,184  acres. 
Nash  associated  with  himself  a  fellow-pioneer  by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  by  whose 
aid  he  lowered  the  unfortunate  horse  over  the  cliffs  and  drove  him  through  the 
rocky  river  until  they  emerged  at  Conway.  A  road  was  soon  built  here  "  with  the 
neat  proceeds  of  a  confiscated  estate,^'  and  a  direct  route  was  formed  between  the 
coast  and  the  upper  Coiis  country,  which  had  previousiy  been  accessible  only  by  a 
long  detour  around  the  S.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  first  article  of  merchandise 
called  through  from  LancaHter  was  a  barrel  of  tobacco ;  and  the  first  freight  up 
frcmi  the  coast  was  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  most  of  which  was  consumed  on  the  way, 
"  through  the  politeness  of  those  who  helped  to  manage  the  affair."  In  1808  the 
Tenth  N.  H.  Turnpike  was  built  through  the  Notch,  at  an  expense  (for  20  M.)  of 
940,000.  Nash  and  Sawyer,  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  hunters,  speedily 
squandered  the  proceeds  of  their  grant,  and  were  forced  to  seek  the  forest  again. 

The  ancient  county-road  crossed  the  Saco  82  times  during  the  ascent  of  the  val- 
ley, and  was  a  singular  specimen  of  highway  engineering.  The  Tenth  Turnpike 
was  the  avenue  of  an  immense  amount  of  travel,  until  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
roads into  the  mountain-region,  and  received  profitable  tolls.  It  is  possible  that 
portions  of  it  will  now  be  discontinued,  since  the  adjacent  railroad  serves  all  pur- 
poses of  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  rattling  six-horse  stages,  with  their  loads 
of  merry  tourists,  tiave  vanished  from  the  Notch  road.  The  Tenth  Turnpike  was 
more  skilfriUy  constructed  than  its  predecessor,  having  but  four  bridges  between  the 
Crawford  House  and  Conway,— the  Black-Camp  Bridge,  1^  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford 
House;  the  Deep-Hole  and  Pleasant-River  Bridges,  2-8  M.  S.  E.  of  the  Willey 
House ;  and  the  bridge  near  the  inflowing  of  the  Rocky  Branch. 
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In  the  old  Mt-Crawford  ffotue  at  Bemis,  Webster,  Ererett,  Choate, 
and  President  Pierce  were  guests,  when  visiting  this  region  fishing. 

The  Frankenstein  Cliff  was  named  by  Dr.  Bedaig,  in4ionor  of  his  artist 
fiiend  Geo.  L.  Frankenstein,  who  t>egan  to  visit  this  region  before  1850, 
and  revisited  it  in  1886. 

Mrs.  Blake  writes  thus :  ''If,  added  to  this  natural  impulse  of  spiritual 
buoyancj,  there  should  come  the  material  uplift  that  belongs  to  an  ap- 
proach toward  the  mountains  from  the  seashore,  every  condition  of  health- 
fulness  and  fitness  is  satisfied  at  once.  The  soul  must  be  warped  indeed 
that  can  bear  the  delicious  sense  of  being  upborne  amid  rarer  things  thai 
comes  with  the  gradual  ascent  into  a  hill  country,  without  some  correspond- 
ing feeling  of  elevation.  The  first  glimpse  of  those  mystic,  wondrous 
heights,  on  the  earth  yet  not  of  it,  fill  th«  spirit  naturally  with  longing 
and  delight.  They  are  the  embodied  aspirations  of  a  lower  toward  a 
higher  woild,  —  solemn,  like  all  heaven-climbing  thought,  and  Ilka  it  beau« 
tiful  also.  Everything  helps  the  illusion  of  escape  from  mere  earthlinesi 
and  the  common  ways  of  humanity.  We  go  on  and  up.  First  the  busy 
centres  of  toil  and  industry  melt  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  then  the  frugal 
but  thrifty  life  of  the  country  town  and  hard-won  eomfort  of  the  farming 
district.  Little  by  little  the  signs  of  human  occupation  lessen  and  fade; 
the  lovely  intervales,  peaceful  and  fair  as  pauses  in  a  prayer,  disappear ; 
and  the  panting  spirit  which  is  bearing  one  on  begins  to  climb,  with  the 
afternoon  lights  through  the  lonesome  loveliness  of  the  interlaeing  monn* 
tain  sides  toward  the  infinite  majesty  of  the  silent  sunlit  peaks  beyond. 

'*  If  one  could  choose,  the  best  time  for  this  royal  progress  would  be  upon 
a  day  marked  upon  the  weather  clerk*s  chart  for  *  local  rains.*  Then  one 
passes  through  alternate  glamour  of  shade  and  snnshine.  The  soft,  tan* 
tali2ing  mist  half  hides,  half  reveals,  some  coveted  beauty;  a  sudden 
shower  bathes  the  earth  in  tears  as  deceptive  as  those  of  April,  and  as 
suddenly  vanishes  in  airy  melting  rainbows  over  the  brow  of  Chocorua. 
Farther  up  the  cafion  the  cliffs,  as  they  rise  more  and  more  steeply,  darkle 
and  smile  under  the  changing  clouds ;  the  mountain  streams  sparkle  in 
straying  gleams,  the  laboring  train  passes  with  a  roar  over  the  Franken* 
stein  trestle  and  by  the  Giant  Stairs,  the  cloud-crowned  brow  of  Wash- 
ington lift«  itself  in  serene  majesty  above  the  heads  of  its  companions,  and 
here  are  the  recesses  of  the  everlasting  hills.  Willey  and  Webster  rise  on 
either  hand,  awful  and  sombre ;  the  precipice  of  Willard  lifts  its  impassive 
front  as  if  to  deny  further  approach,  and  then,  with  a  last  shriek  of  de- 
fiance that  hurtles  back  in  a  clangor  of  echoes  from  the  torn  rocks,  on^ 
passes  out  of  the  old  world  of  noise  and  commonplace  into  the  new  king- 
dom of  peace  and  revelation,  —  the  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas !  Only  now 
we  call  it  Crawford's.  It  is  almost  a  relief  from  the  tension  of  excited 
imagination  when  the  train  stops  at  the  lovely  station  and  tbe  quiet  pas- 
toral beanijr  of  the  little  valley  rests  the  strained  eyes  an(l  tired  fancy.'* 
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Grant  Allen  writes  thus,  for  Longman" t  Magazine :  **  The  Notch  may 
be  taken  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  flnowless  mountain  pass :  a  deep 
and  narrow  gorge  or  chasm,  between  two  opposite  precipitous  clifEs,  which 
look,  of  course,  as  if  they  had  been  *  rent  asunder  by  some  terrific  con- 
vulsion of  nature  *  (quota  ion  from  all  the  guide-books),  but  have  really, 
I  need  hardly  say,  been  worn  down  to  their  present  depth  by  the  slow 
cutting  action  of  the  little  stream  that  still  fe»*bly  trickles  down  their 
centre.  You  can  drive  through  the  Notch  in  a  White-Mountain  wagon,  if 
you  have  a  taste  for  dangerous  and  adventurous  performances. 

**  A  pleasanter  way  of  seeing  the  Notch  is  to  take  the  rail;  for  the  Port- 
land and  Ogdensburg  line  runs  right  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pass, 
along  a  narrow  ledge  cut  at  a  high  elevation  on  the  steep,  sloping,  and 
laud-slipping  sides  of  Mt.  Witlard  and  Mt.  Willey.  Open-air  *■  ob- 
f^ervation  cars,'  with  neat  wickerwork  basket  chairs,  are  attached  to  the 
train  for  this  portion  of  its  route;  and  the  view  down  into  the  profound 
gorge  below,  with  the  Saco  forming  a  lost  silver  thread  in  its  very  middle, 
it  certainly  most  grand  and  impressive.  It  reminds  ona  of  Kiiliecraokie, 
and,  in  a  le»  decree,  of  the  Tal  d'Aosta." 
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49.  The  Cascades  in  the  BTotch. 

The  Flume  Caioade  is  about  |  M.  from  the  Crawford  Hoase,  when  a 
small  brook  descends  from  the  mountaiu  on  the  E.  and  passes  downward  to 
the  Saco.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  singular  trench  through  which  the 
stream  flows  near  the  bridge,  where  it  is  deeply  sunken  In  the  channelled 
ledges.  The  main  cascade  is  on  the  1.  side,  descending  the  road,  and  is 
about  260  ft  high.  This  point,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Cascade,  should  be 
visited  just  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  enlarged  mountain-torrent  leaps 
over  the  cliffs  in  vast  white  sheets  of  foam. 

See  the  auaint  uid  minute  deecription  of  the  Flume  Cascade,  given  bj  President 
Dwight  id  1797 :  **  At  the  distance  of  }  M.  from  the  entrance,  we  passed  a  brook, 
known  in  this  region  by  the  name  of  the  Flume ;  ttova.  the  strong  resemblance  to 
ttiat  object,  exhibited  by  the  channel,  which  it  lias  worn  for  a  considerable  length 
in  a  bed  of  rocks :  the  sides  being  perpendicular  to  the  bottom.  This  elegant 
piece  of  water  we  determined  to  examine  ftirther ;  and,  alighting  fh>m  our  horset, 
walked  up  the  accliTitv,  pertiaps  a  ftirlong.  The  stream  fell  from  a  height  of  240  - 
260  ft.  over  three  precipices ;  the  second  receding  a  small  distance  from  the  front  of 
the  first,  and  the  third  (tom  that  of  the  second.  Down  the  first  and  second,  it  fell 
in  a  single  current ;  and  down  the  third  in  three,  which  united  their  streams  at 
the  bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  the  rocks,  immediately 
beneath  us.  It  is  impossible  for  a  brook  of  thto  size  to  be  modeled  into  more  01' 
versified  or  more  delightfhl  forms ;  or  for  a  cascade  to  descend  over  precipices,  mm* 
happily  fitted  to  fumtoh  its  beauty.  The  clifb,  together  with  a  level  at  their  foot, 
ftimished  a  considerable  opening,  surrounded  by  the  forest.  The  sunbeams,  pene- 
trating through  the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of  fine  innjges  of  light,  and 
edged  an  equally  numerous  and  diversified  roUection  of  shadows :  both  dancing  on 
the  waters,  and  alternately  silvering  and  obscuring  their  course.  Purer  water  was 
never  seen.  Exclusively  of  its  murmurs,  the  world  around  us  was  rolemn  and  ri- 
lent.  Everything  assumed  the  character  of  enchantment ;  and  had  I  l>een  educated 
in  the  Grecian  mythology,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  assem- 
blage of  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Oreads,  sporting  on  the  little  plain  below  our  feet.  The 
purity  of  this  water  was  discernible,  not  only  by  its  limpid  appearance,  and  its 
taste,  but  from  several  other  circumstances.  Its  course  is  wholly  over  hard  granite ; 
and  Uie  rocks  and  the  stones  in  its  bed,  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  adventitious  substances,  were  washed  perfectly  clean ;  and  by  their  neat  ap' 
pearance  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.'* 

The  *  Silver  Cascade  is  about  1  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford  House,  and  is 
one  of  the  mof^t  graceful  falls  in  the  mountains.  It  is  the  brightest  jewel  on 
the  route  of  the  railroad,  and  is  seen  with  fine  effect  from  the  cars.  The 
descent  of  the  brook  within  1  M.  of  advance  is  over  1,000  ft.,  the  most 
remarkable  falls  occurring  towards  the  road.  Much  of  its  downward 
course  is  in  long  slides  over  the  smooth  surfaces  of  highly  inclined  ledges, 
and  these  reaches  are  succeeded  by  short  and  nearly  perpendicular  leaps 
over  steeper  rocks.  The  course  of  the  stream  may  be  ascended  as  far  as 
the  visitor*8  time  and  strength  allow,  but  the  route  is  arduous,  and  in 
some  places  perilous.  Mt  Webster  has  been  ascended  along  this  stream ; 
and  from  the  midway  cliffs  good  views  are  given  of  Mt.  Willard  and  the 
Hitchcock  Flume.  The  portion  seen  from  the  road  is  about  800  ft.  high. 
Close  at  hand  it  falls  20  ft.  sharply,  and  then  rushes  through  a  deep  flume 
under  the  bridge.    It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  moonlight  hour,  when 
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the  significance  of  its  name  is  more  manifest.  The  brook  dwindles  to 
puny  proportions  in  dry  weather,  and  dribbles  over  the  rocks  in  weak 
threads  of  water.  The  ponderous  massiveness  of  the  mountains  on  either 
side  helps  to  increase  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  scene,  when  the  stream  is 
thundering  down  whitely,  with  fuU  banks. 

The  *  Bipley  Falli.  —  The  stream  which  crosses  the  road  about  IJ  M. 
below  the  Willey  House  is  Cow  Brooh^  which  has  retained  its  homely  name, 
though  Starr  King  and  Mr.  Ripley  attempted  to  christen  it  Avalanche 
Brook,  A  cart-road  turns  in  to  the  r.  near  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
highway,  leading  to  a  platform  on  the  railroad,  across  which  and  a  little 
way  to  the  r.  is  the  beginning  of  the  path  to  the  Ripley  Falls.  The  path  is 
well  made  and  is  practicable  for  ladies.  It  winds  around  the  upper  side 
of  a  densely  wooded  ravine,  in  which  frequent  glimpses  of  the  brook  are 
gained.  In  less  than  1  M.  tbe  falls  are  reached,  and  several  good  view- 
points may  be  chosen  in  their  vicinity,  according  to  the  time  and  wood- 
craft of  the  visitor.  The  cliffs  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  are  of  imposing 
height  and  grand  proportions.  Before  taking  the  final  leap  the  brook  falls 
over  several  rocky  steps,  and  then  passes  down  the  cliff  at  a  high  angle,  its 
breadth  varying  widely  according  to  the  rains  which  have  fallen  or  been 
withheld.  Starr  King  estimated  its  height  at  160  ft.,  but  a  careful  meas- 
urement with  an  aneroid  barometer  makes  it  108  ft.  It  is  not  so  high  nor 
so  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  Arethusa  Falls,  but  has  about  the  same 
quantity  of  water. 

*'  Mr.  Champney,  who  Ti8lte<i these  IMls  about  a  fbrtnight  after  their  diaeoTery,  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  them  a  nobler  beauty  than  any  others  thuR  far  known  among 
the  mountains.  He  describes  the  picturesque  rock-forms  as  wonderful,  and  their 
richness  in  color  and  marking,  in  mosses  and  lichens,  as  more  admirable  than  any 
others  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  studying  in  the  mountain  r^on.I' 

From  1847  to  186i2  Mr.  H.  W  Ripley  waw  a  companion  of  Abel  Crawford,  who  discov- 
ered the  fftlls  while  out  on  snow-ithoes,  trapping  rahle  In  1868  Me^rs.  Ripley  «nd  Por- 
ter yisited  them,  and  nuned  the  main  fell  the  Sylvan- Glade  Cataract ^  and  the  other 
the  Sparklinn  Catrade.    The  first  was  re-christened  by  Starr  King,  as  Ripley  Falls. 

The  stream  may  be  ascended  for  more  than  1  M.  beyond  the  Ripley 
Falls,  through  primitive  woodlands,  and  by.several  pretty  cascades,  far 
up  its  course,  near  the  inflowing  of  a  tribntary  brook,  is  another  beauti- 
ful fall,  which  has  been  named  the  Sparkling  Cascade.  From  this  point 
woodsmen  can  follow  the  ridge  to  the  S  ,  behind  the  Frankenstein  Cliff, 
and  strike  tht*  Bemis  Brook,  near  the  Arethusa  Falls. 

The  *  Arethaia  Falli  are  on  Bemis  Brook,  which  rises  N.  of  Mt.  Nancy 
and  passes  order  the  roads  about  2  M.  N.  of  Bemis  Station,  or  6}  M.  S.  of 
the  Crawford  House.  They  are  only  1  M.  from  the  railroad,  though  the 
visitor  will  think  that  the  distance  is  nearer  6  M.,  so  rugged  and  arduous 
is  the  route.  The  only  way  of  approach  is  by  following  the  stream  up- 
ward, sometimes  among  the  dense  thickets  on  the  banks,  and  sometimes 
over  the  rocks  near  the  water.  Several  pretty  cascades  are  passed,  and 
the  forest  scenery  is  beautiful.    For  long  distances  the  brook  glides  over 
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nearly  level  sheets  of  gnuiite,  where  the  visitor  ean  walk  as  if  en  a  pave* 
ment,  and  then  he  is  forced  to  cross  a  chaotic  mass  of  roel^s,  flanked  bj 
bristling  thickets.  When  within  about  i  M.  of  the  end,  there  is  a  charm- 
ing fall  of  about  40  ft.,  over  wide  granite  ledges. 

The  Arethosa  Falls  were  discoTered  by  Prof.  TuckenAaB,  roaaj  yean  ago,  bat 
have  not  been  visited  by  a  doaen  people  rinco,  and  are  wellnigh  foi^;otten.  Th^ 
were  viaited  and  meajiured  by  the  Editor  and  Prof.  Hantington,  in  September.  1876, 
and  then  (being  nameleas)  received  the  provisional  name  of  the  Arethosa  Fails,  in 
aUuiioB  to  Sheila's  lines !  ^ 

**  Arethnsa  aroM  **  Her  itepi  paved  with  green 

From  her  conch  of  raewi  The  downward  ntTine 

In  the  Acroceraunian  mountain!,  —  Which  slopes  to  the  westward  gleams ; 
From  cloud  and  from  awigt  And  fading  and  springing. 

With  many  a  jog,  81ie  went,  ever  singing. 

Shepherding  her  bitght  f  onntaina.  In  murmurs  as  9ott  as  slc!^ 

She  leapt  down  the  rocka,  The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

Wich  her  rainbow  loeks  And  Heaven  smiled  above  hen 

Streaming  among  the  streams :  And  she  Ungered  towards  the  deep.** 

The  falls  are  176  ft.  high,  and  are  among  the  finest  in  the  mountaina. 
They  are  surrounded  by  rich  and  luxuriant  forest-scenery,  among  large 
old  trees  and  rugged  groups  of  water-worn  boulda^  The  b€»t  point  of  view 
is  about  100  ft  below  the  fdls,  where  their  long  white  line  is  seen  through 
the  foliage.  A  nearer  approach  brings  the  visitor  too  much  under  the 
cliff  to  realize  its  height.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  brook  leaps  almost  per- 
pendicularly over  a  lofty  precipice,  and  plunges  heavily  into  a  deep  pool 
below.  An  impressive  view  down  the  ravine  and  over  the  dizzy  brink 
may  be  obtained  by  bearing  to  the  L  through  the  forest  and  ascending  to 
^0  top  of  the  falls.  . 

Remembering  how  the  power  and  sensational  effect  of  the  mountain - 

ciiscades  are  enhanced  by  a  large  volume  of  water,  tourists  will  do  well 

to  visit  the  Arethusa  Falls  soon  after  heavy  rains,  — although  the  labor  of 

reaching  them  then  is  greater,  because  the  line  of  the  stream  is  not  then 

available  as  a  route. 

The  Ouide-Book  party  passed  firom  the  Arethosa  Falls  to  the  Ripley  Falls  by  tak- 
ing a  n<ntheriy  course  through  the  fbrest,  leaving  the  Frankenstein  Cliff  aboot  |  M. 
to  the  r.  The  march  occnpied  about  2  hrs.  and  crossed  several  low  ridges,  throo^ 
open  and  easily  travelled  woods.  €^  most  be  taken  not  to  defleet  too  Ihr  to  the  r. 
and  strike  Cow  Brook  *«toio  the  IhUa.  It  is  better  to  stxika  it  above  and  desesnd  tti 
nadicap  downward  coorse. 

60.  The  Crawford  Home 

accommodates  800  -  400  goests,  charging  94.60  a  day,  with  considerable  redoettons 
Ibr  rpgolar  boarders,  especially  in  Jane  and  SeptanbMr.  It  is  mamged  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Merrill.  The  post-office  is  in  the 

large  central  hall,  which  serves  as  a  rendecvoos  and  exchange  for  tourists.  The 
hotel  has  a  barber-shop,  bowling-alley,  telegraph-office,  and  a  large  livery-stable ; 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Railroad  and  stage  connections  are  made  between  this  and 
all  the  other  mountain-hotels,  so  that  transient  visits  may  be  planned  from  tliis  as  a 
ceotrn.    The  house  opens  about  June  1st. 

Platancea  (fh>m  the  hotel-list).  —  Crawford  Hoose  to  Gibbs's  Falls.  ^  M. ; 
Elephant's  Head,  i  ;  Beecher's  Cucades,  ^ ;  Gate  of  the  Notch,  i  ;  Profiles,  1 ; 
Pulpit  Bock,  i;  FluBM  Cascade,!;  SUver  Cascade,  1 ;  DevU's  Den,  8;  Mt.  Wll- 
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]ard,  2 ;  Hitoheock  Flame,  2 ;  WiHej  Hootie,  8 ;  Biplej  faUs,  6 ;  Ammonoosae 
Fiills,  5^ ;  Mt  Washington,  by  bridle-path,  8^ :  Mt.  Washington,  by  raihraad,  18. 
Mountain-wagons  are  frequently  despatched  from  the  hotel  to  Mt.  Willard,  the  Wil- 
ley  House,  and  other  points  of  interest,  and  passengers  lyre  taken  for  a  small  sum 
each. 

Routes.  —  From  Boston  by  the  Eastern  Divirion  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 
leaving  at  morning,  and  arriving  late  in  the  afternoon.  Or  by  the  Ea8t«m  Division 
to  Portland,  and  thence  by  the  Portland  &  Ogdenfburg  R.  R.  By  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  R  R.  from  Bo8ton  to  |;he  Fabyan  House,  Hud  thence  by  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R., 

,  the  same  afternoon.     From  New  York  in  about  24  hours,  by  Tiurious  combinations 

;  with  the  Sound  steamers  and  the  Ck>nnecticut-Valley  lines. 

i  The  Crawford  House  is  on  a  little  plateau  1,900  ft.  above  the  sea,  occu- 
pying a  tract  which  the  geologists  maintain  was  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
lake.  On  the  W.  are  Mts.  Field  and  Tom.  Mt  Clinton  is  on  the  £.,  and 
in  front  are  Mts.  Webster  and  Willard,  with  the  majestic  portals  of  the 
Notch.  A  few  rods  in  front  of  the  house  is  the  pretty  little  building  of 
the  railroad  station.  There  are  more  interesting  short  excursions  in  this 
vicinity  than  near  any  other  of  the  mountain-hotels,  except  the  Profile 
House.  The  environs  of  the  house  are  neatly  kept,  and  embellished  with 
fountains  and  costly  lawns.  Two  springs  which  rise  near  by  seek  differ- 
ent courses,  one  flowing  into  the  Ammonoosuc,  the  other  into  the  Saco.  A 
short  distance  from  the  house,  on  the  1.  front,  is  Saoo  Lake,  from  which 
the  young  Saco  Biver  flows,  entering  its  impetuous  course  through  the 
Notch.  This  sheet  of  water  has  been  enlarged  and  deepened  by  artificial 
means,  and  is  provided  with  boats  and  little  piers*  On  its  £.  shore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  approached  by  a  short  path,  is  the  pleasant 
bit  of  disciplined  forest  called  Idlewild,  which  overlooks  the  lake  and 
glen,  and  is  provided  with  many  rustic  seats.  Shapleigh's  interesting 
studio,  and  the  crystalline  Merrill  Spring,  should  be  visited. 

The  Elophant'i  Head  is  about  |  M.  from  the  hotel,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  shape,  as  seen  from  the  piazzas.  It  is  a 
rocky  bluff  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Notch,  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  deflle  and  of  the  Crawford-House  plateau.  The  path 
diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  road  below  the  lake,  and  winds  around  through 
the  forest  to  the  top  of  the  rock. 

The  double  *  Oate  of  the  Koteh  is  about  80  rods  in  fVont  of  the  hotels, 
from  which  it  is  well  seen,  and  consists  of  the  narrow  pass  (26  ft.  wide) 
through  which  the  road  leads  and  the  Saco  flows,  between  two  huge  piles 
of  rock.  The  Gate  has  not  been  enlarged  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
railroad,  since  a  new  passage  has  been  made  for  the  track  between  the  W. 
portal  and  the  rocky  side  of  Mt.  Willard.  It  has  been  proposed  to  span 
these  two  gates  by  a  double  triumphal  arch,  to  commemorate  the  ancient 
▼ictory  of  nature,  aided  by  water,  and  the  recent  victory  of  man,  aided 
by  fire,  over  the  flinty  barriers  in  their  way. 

A  short  distance  below  the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  and  about  ^  m.  from  the 
hotel,  guide-boards  are  raised  by  the  roadside,  telling  where  to  look  on 
the  acyacent  cliffs  to  see  the  profiles  of  the  Old  Maid  of  the  Mountain,  the 
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Infant,  tbe  Ypnng  l!9>in,  the  Sentinel,  the  African  Face,  ^nd  the  Crand- 
mother.  The  labor  of  hunting  out  these  profiles,  whether  successful  or 
otherwise,  is  doubtless  a  prolonged  and  valuable  discipline  of  the  im- 
agination. The  Old  Maid  and  the  Infant  are  seen  from,  nearly  the.  same 
point,  the  former  being  on.  a  spur  of  Mt.  Webster,  and  the  latter  on  the 
side  of  Pulpit  Rock. 

*  Beeoher'i  Cfttoadei  are  about  \  m.  from  the  hotel,  and  are  reached 
by  a  good  path  turning  to  the  r.  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  crossing 
the  railroad-cut  on  a  foot-bridge.  It  soon  enters  the  forest  and  crosses  and 
ascends  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  brobk,  being  provided  with  stah*ways  and 
rustic  seats.  There  are  several  beautiful  falls  on  the  brook,  amid  pictu- 
resque rock-iscenery,  and  durrounded  by  a  primitive  forest.  Passing  all 
these  cascades  the  path  crosses  the  brook  at  the  head  of  the  uppermost, 
ascends  a  shelving  ledge,  and  termhiates  at  a  rustic  seat  above,  ih>m 
which  the  visitor  gains  a  ihie  view  of  the  peaks  toward  Mt  Washington, 
down  a  long  vista  of  foliage.  The  pools  and  falls  iA6n%  this  glen  have 
been  pleasantly  described  by  fienry  Ward  Beech^r,  in  honor  of  whom  they 
were  named. 

Gibbz't  FaUi  are  about  J  M.  from  the  hdtelj  by  a  path  entering  the 
'^nroods  on  the  1. '  They  were  named  in  honor  of  a  former  landlord  of  the 
Crawford  House.  The  brook  falls  80-40  ft.,  around  a  projecting  central 
ledge.  This  path  is  the  same  as  th^  old  bridle-patii  to  Mt  Washingtoti  for 
a  part  of  its  course.  There  are  pleasant  bits  of  water-scenery  all  along 
the  course  of  the  brook. 

Iliere  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  th^t  the  hardy  old  Scotehmsn  who  founded  the 
Crawford  family  aS  New  Hampshire  ereeted  a  rude  log-'house  near  tbe  Notch,  and 
bf^n  to  attack  the  forest.  The  royal  Ooyemor  Wentworth  oceasionpilly  took  solitary 
incognito  journeys  through  the  Province,  and  on  one  of  these  Jaunts  he  found 
Grawford^B  hut,  and  began  to  mi^e  himself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Crawford.  But  she 
stoutly  rebuffed  hini,  and  complained  to  her  huBband  on  his  return,  all  Tainly ,  how- 
ever, for  the  jovial  old  Scot  saw  in  Wentworth  a  kindred  fouI,  and  bade  hhn  stay  all 
night.  The  evening  was  passed  in  drinking  and  merry-making,  Bntil  Crawford  pro- 
tested that  his  guest  was  "  the  best  fellow  he  had  met  wi'  sin  the  day  o'  the  baiQie 
o'  Glasgow,  who  was  aye  fou*  six  days  out  o'  the  seven,  and  ended  his  life  at  last  ae 
drifty  night  amang  the  snaw.'*  Before  leaving,  in  the  morning,  the  Governor  got 
tlM  frontiersman  to^proosife  to  visit  him  atWolfebwough,  where  be  was  well  known 
as  "  Old  Wentworth."  Here  he  was  royally  received,  and  the  dSsmayed  old  woods- 
man, repentant  for  his  wassail  with  the  king's  tepresentative,  was  finally  distbissed 
viOi  a  deec^  of  1,000  acres  of  land  about  his  &rm. 

The  Crawfords  opened  a  hotel  cp.lled  the  Notch  House,  clcwe  to  the  Gate  of  the 
I^otch,  many  years  ago.  It  was  in  its  glory  in  1840,  when  Thomas  J  Crawford  was 
the  proprietor. 

Grant  ATleri,  the  typical  Anglo-colonial  tourist,  thus  found  the  Crawford 
House:  **  At  Crawford's  we  pitched  our  headquarters,  and  found  ourselves 
very  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  hotel  about  as  big  as  the  Grand  or  the 
M^tropole,  but  surrounded  on  every  side  by  an  utter  jungle  of  primeval 
forest.  A  neat  little  railway  station  stands  beside  the  hotel ;  otherwise,  no 
other  human  habitation  is  anjrwhere  in  view,  nor  can  you  reach  any  with- 
out taking  the  train  to  Fabyan's  in  one  direction,  or  to  the  Willey  House 
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below  in  the  other.  In  front  ttretebes  « little  lake^  tnd  a  small  lawa; 
but  jtist  beyond  the  mountains  rise  precipitously  from  the  narrow  glen, 
dad  from  top  to  bottom  with  magnificent  woodland.  Footpaths  lead  up 
several  of  the  torrents,  which  are  in  character  not  unlike  those  at  Dolgelly ; 
thongh  the  woodland  itself  and  its  undergrowth  of  vegetation  are  utterly 
dissimilar  to  anything  that  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  Europe.  Huge  moss- 
elad  trunks  strew  the  ground,  each  one  lying  just  where  it  fell  and  moul- 
dering away  into  deep  black  earth,  on  which  maidenhair  ferus  and  rich 
forest  lilies  flourish  luxuriantly.  Never,  save  in  the  West  Indies,  have  I 
seen  such  a  glorious  native  woodland  flora.  The  foliage  formed  its  chief 
attraction;  large-leaved  bush  foliage,  like  that  of  a  conservatory,  but 
grovring  in  wild  luxuriance  over  crag  and  tree  trunk,  filling  the  niches  of 
rock  by  the  watercourses  with  its  btoad  verdure,  and  carpeting  the  soil 
everywhere  with  an  exquisite  pattern  of  rich  glossy  green.  It  was  indeed 
a  sight  to  gladden  a  botanist's  eyes;  and  when  one  adds  to  it  the  deep 
blue  berries  of  the  dintonia  lilies,  the  strange  triangular  flowers  of  the 
trfllinmS)  the  great  bunches  of  Indian  cucumber  and  Solomon's  seals  and 
amiladnas  and  rattlesnake  plantain,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  under* 
growth  of  woodland  plants  on  the  mountain  side  was  almost  tropical  iii 
its  abundance  and  magnificence.  Through  this  log-encumbered,  moss- 
grown,  lily-dappled  forest  the  mountain  torrents  course  down  in  sheets  of 
silvery  foam  from  granite  barrier  into  granite  basin.** 

Mrs.  Mary  £.  Blake  writes  this  charming  description:  <*  Around  the 
oval  upland  meadow  upon  which  the  house  stands,  the  mountains  rise 
Uke  ramparts  to  guard  against  intrusion.  Only  in  one  spot,  where 
the  rocks  are  riven  asunder  by  some  gigantic  convulsive  force,  is  there 
visible  passage  through  the  defile  of  hills  to  the  outer  world.  The 
straight,  precipitous  sides,  clothed  in  a  dense  robe  of  trees  and  underbrush, 
rise  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  as  if  to  shelter  it  from 
harshness.  The  air  and  light  seem  to  have  been  filtered  through  some 
purifying  medium  until  they  have  become  inebriating,  both  in  purity  and 
intensity.  There  is  no  sense  of  being  pent  or  hindered;  it  is  not  yon  who 
are  shut  in,  but  the  worid  that  is  shut  out.  At  first  it  is  sufildent  to  sit 
apart  and  drink  this  superabundant  loveliness.  If  any  desire  is  left  in  the 
midst  of  content  It  is  for  rest  and  contemplation,  so  that  the  lineaments 
of  the  picture  may  have  time  to  stamp  their  sun  image  upon  the  soul. 
But  soon  the  inspiring  leaven  of  the  bracing  atmosphere  begins  to  worky 
and  one  is  seized  by  a  veritable  rage  for  motion.  The  spot  is  lavish  in 
opportunities  for  walking  and  climbing.  Paths  radiate  in  every  direction, 
and  pass  through  every  variety  of  scene.  There  are  trails  opening  into 
the  deep  woods. behind  the  house,  winding  through  dewy  dells  heavy  with 
the  fragrance  of  forest  growths,  skirting  the  lovely  small  lake  they  call 
Ammonoosuc,  dipping  and  climbing,  by  a  cr^'stal  spring  which  sparkles 
with  the  coldest  and  dearest  water,  by  tiny  clearings  that  give  a  passing 
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glimpse  of  some  neighboring  mountain  peak,  by  mossj  rocks  and  high 
banks  covered  with  arbutus  leaves  and  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  mountain 
cranberry,  until  the}'  reach  at  last  some  vantage  ground  from  which  the 
long  line  of  shining  summits  can  be  seen  glowing  in  the  light  and  fading 
faint  and  far  into  the  blue  distance.  One  uf  these  terminal  points  called 
*  The  Red  Bench,'  and  rising  above  the  cutting  for  the  railway,  offers  the 
most  exquisite  view  of  the  Presidential  range,  with  Mt^  Washmgton 
in  the  foreground,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire  length  of  the  valley. 
There  are  paths  leading  to  each  and  every  mountain  peak  within  reach  of 
vision ;  some  short  and  easy  climbs  like  Avalon  and  Willard  ;  some  long 
and  severe  like  the  bridle  trail  across  the  crest  of  Clinton,  Pleasant, 
Franklin  and  Monroe,  to  the  summit  of  Washington,  a  weary  but  soul- 
satisfying  experience  which  those  who  have  tried  deem  incomparable. 
There  is  the  valley  road  down  the  Notch,  through  the  awful  cleft  precipice 
at  its  mouth,  past  tumbling  cascades  and  rapid,  sprawling  brooks,  over 
rustic  bridges  and  through  the  dappled  shades  of  a  forest  of  most  singular 
beauty  to  the  harrowing  lonelineiis  of  the  Willey  House  or  the  more 
satisfying  outlook  from  some  point  beyond.  There  are  the  ascents  of 
Elephant's  Head  and  Bugle  Cliff,  looking  down  the  Notch,  and  perhaps 
the  most  fascinating  rambles  of  all,  in  foUovring  the  series  of  lovely  cas- 
cades to  the  right  of  the  house,  as  one  looks  toward  the  opening.  A  gem 
of  a  mountain  stream,  tricksy  and  beautiful  as  Undine,  now  dimpling  in 
deep,  quiet  pools,  now  tumbling  down  shallow,  rocky  watercourses,  here 
a  dazzling  mass  of  diamond  ropes  flashing  back  the  sunshine,  there  a 
tangle  of  flying  silver  arrows  shot  through  the  tree-tops,  with  a  voice  that 
is  gay  or  sad,  as  your  own  mood  chooses,  and  a  wilful  bounding  grace  that 
carries  your  heart  with  it  as  it  sparkles  out  of  sight  down  the  hillside.'' 

The  Crawford  Path  still  has  its  terrors  for  the  inexperienced.  In  1885 
one  party  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the  cabin  on  Mt.  Clinton;  and 
a  young  Bostonian  a  few  days  later  became  insensible  from  exhaustion, 
and  was  with  difficulty  carried  from  the  corral  to  the  summit.  A  young 
man  from  Taunton  was  obliged  to  bo  carried  up  the  peak  on  a  stretcher. 

A  new  path  has  been  made  from  the  Crawford  House  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Tom,  revealing  a  grand  view  of  the  Carrigain  Notch.  The  Bed  Bench, 
15  minutes'  walk  from  the  Crawford,  near  Ammonoosuc  Lake,  is  celebrated 
for  its  afternoon  views  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  Shap> 
leigh,  the  artist.    A  gravelled  path  extends  around  Ammonoosuc  Lake. 

61.  Honnt  Willard 

stands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Notch,  between  Mts.  Field  and  Jackson,  its  E. 
base  forming  one  side  of  the  Gate  of  the  Notch.  It  is  about  2,570  ft.  above 
the  sea,  or  670  ft.  above  the  Crawford  House.  The  N.  side  is  covered  with 
woods,  but  on  the  S.  is  a  vast  precipice  of  brilliantly  colored  rocks,  falling 
off  sharply  to  the  Saco  glen  below.    Mts.  Field  and  Willey  tower  over 
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T^Hard,  on  the  W.,  1,600-1,900  ft.  higher;  and  Mte.  Jackson  and  Web- 
ster, on  the  E.,  are  1,600  - 1,700  ft.  higher.  The  summit  is  reached  from 
the  hotel  by  a  good  carriage-road,  2  M.  long,  which  crosses  the  track  below 
the  station.  Mountain- wagons  are  often  sent  up  from  the  Crawford  House; 
and  the  journey  on  foot  is  easy  and  pleasant,  leading  through  picturesque 
woods.  The  road  leads  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  noble 
view  is  gained.  It  is  not  a  mountain  panorama,  such  as  may  be  enjoyed 
from  Mt.  Willey  or  Mt.  Clinton,  and  its  horizon  is  narrowed  by  the  ad- 
jacent ranges;  but  it  has  a  singular  beauty  and  quaint  individuality  which 
no  other  view  possesses.  It  is  preferred  by  many  frequenters  of  the  hill- 
country  to  any  other  prospect  in  this  region.  According  to  some  accounts 
this  mountain  was  named  for  Prof.  Sidney  Willard,  of  Harvard  University ; 
but  others  say  from  Joseph  Willard,  of  Boston,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  view,  in  the  days  of  the  Crawfords.  In  1844  Prof.  Tuckerman  as- 
cended it  and  named  it  Mt.  Tom  (after  Tom  Crawford). 

••  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  high  peak  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  rising 
rapidly  to  the  r.  from  the  insignificant  and  chaotic  hills  of  the  Mitten  and 
Dartmouth  ranges.  On  its  r.  are  the  uneven  humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  from 
which  the  rugged  slope  of  Mt.  Washington  ascends  to  the  hamlet  on  the 
summit.  Mt.  Clinton's  shaggy  sides  fill  up  much  of  the  horizon  in  this 
direction,  but  are  overlooked,  on  the  1.,  by  the  curving  crest  of  Pleasant. 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  formidable  masses  of  Mts.  Jackson  and  Webster, 
just  across  the  Notch,  cut  into  by  ravines  and  jewelled  with  cascades,  — 
the  brilliant  stripes  on  Webster's  W.  front  showing  but  in  part.  Beyond 
the  r.  flank  of  the  latter  are  the  wooded  ridges  below  the  Saco,  Table 
Mt,  and  the  W.  spurs  of  Moat  Mt. ;  and  about  S.  S.  W.  the  weird  white 
crown  of  Chocorua  peers  over  the  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.  More  to  the 
r.  is  the  long  and  gracefully  outlined  Mt.  Nancy,  rising  from  the  Notch 
to  a  narrow  plateau  (over  which  Mt.  Tremont  is  seen),  and  thence  to  a 
rounded  crest.  The  mighty  sweep  of  Mt.  Willey  then  cuts  off  the  view, 
rising  to  a  great  height,  and  trending  to  the  r.  in  the  line  which  includes 
also  Mt.  Field  (nearly  W.)  and  Mt.  Tom  (N.  N.  W.).  The  great  gorge  in 
which  the  Saco  flows  is,  however,  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  filled,  as 
it  is,  with  dense  woods,  and  traversed  by  the  narrow  and  often-obscured 
bands  of  the  turnpike  and  railroad.  The  white  walls  of  the  Willey  House 
are  far  below,  a  mere  dot  on  the  ruin-swept  lowlands. 

"  Much  of  this  scenery,  I  say,  is  superior  to  the  fomed  and  classic  lands  of  Europe. 
I  know  nothing,  for  instance,  on  the  Rhine  equal  to  the  view  from  Mt.  Willard,  down 
the  mountain  pass  called  the  Notch."    (Anthony  Trollope's  North  America.) 

"  Under  our  feet  yawned  the  tremendous  gulf  of  the  Notch,  roofed  with  belts  of 
-     ■•    -    .ted  a  "  '  


d,  which  floated  across  firmn  summit  to  summit  nearly  at  our  level ;  so  that  we 
stood,  as  in  the  organ-loft  of  some  grand  cathedral,  loolcing  down  into  its  dim  nave. 
At  the  farther  end,  over  the  fiskding  lines  of  some  nameless  mountains,  stood  Choco- 
rua purple  with  distflmce,  terminatiug  the  majestic  vista.  It  was  a  picture  which 
the  eye  could  take  in  at  one  glance ;  no  landscape  could  be  simpler  or  more  sublime. 
The  noise  of  a  cataract  on  our  r.,  high  up  on  Mt.  Willey,  filled  the  air  with  a  fnr, 
•WMt,  fluctuating  murmur,  but  all  around  us  the  woods  were  still,  the  harebells 
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bloomedf  tad  the  ranahiiM  lay  wun  on  fhe  gxsoite.  I  had  never  hewd  tikit  view 
particularly  celebrated,  and  was  therefore  the  more  impreened  by  Its  wonderftil  beauty. 
As  a  simple  picture  of  a  mountidn  pass,  seen  from  above,  it  cannot  be  surpassed  m 

Bwitwrland A  portion  of  the  eflbct.  of  course,  depends  on  the  illuminattoni 

but  no  trareller  who  sees  it  on  a  day  of  mingled  cloud  and  sunshine  will  be  disap- 
pointed."   (Batard  Tatlob.) 

"  But  to  know  the  Notch  truly,  one  must  Xak»  the  drlre  flrom  the  Crawfbrd  House 
to  the  top  of  Mt  WiUard,  and  look  down  into  it    A  man  stands  there  as  an  ant 

might  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  tureen The  road  below  is  a  mere  bird* 

track.  The  laag  battlements  tliat,  from  the  front  of  the  Willey  House,  tower  on 
each  side  so  savagely,  fit>m  this  point  seem  to  flow  down  in  charming  earres  to  meet 

at  the  stream The  Tiew  of  the  summits  of  the  Mt.  Wafihington  Range,  too, 

.  .  .  .  is  a  reward  ft>r  the  short  excursion,  almost  as  raluable  as  the  Tiew  of  the 
Oulf  of  the  Notch.  And  let  us  again  advise  Tisitors  to  ascend  Mt  Willard,  if  pos- 
sible, late  in  the  afternoon.  They  will  then  see  one  long  wall  of  the  Notch  in 
shadow,  and  can  watch  it  more  slowly  up  the  curreii  of  the  opposite  side,  displacing 
the  yellow  splendor,  while  the  dim  green  dome  of  Washington  is  gilded  by  the  sink- 
ing sun  *  with  hearenly  alchemy. '  "    (Stabb  Kino.) 

The  Hitohoook  Flume  is  on  the  E.  flank  of  Mt.  Willard,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  G.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  1875.  It  is  reached  by  a  good  path 
which  diverges  to  the  1.  (in  ascending)  from  the  carriage-road,  about  J  M. 
below  the  snmmit.  The  flume  consists  of  a  narrow  cafion  between  high 
perpendicular  and  parallel  walls  of  rock,  its  bed  having  a  rapid  slope,  and 
being  so  damp  as  to  be  unsafe  to  venture  through.  This  singular  gorge  is 
850  ft  long,  and  its  walls  are  80-60  ft.  high,  approaching  in  some  places 
to  within  6  -  8  ft.  of  each  other.  In  the  lower  portion  it  bends  to  the  r. 
around  a  tall  crag;  far  below  which  is  the  railroad,  with  many  a  cliff 
between.  The  Butterwort  Flume  is  another  interesting  locality  on  th^ 
mountain. 

The  Dewtl'f  Den  Is  a  black-monthed  cavern  on  the  S.  side  of  the  eliflb  of  Mt 
Willard,  and  is  plainly  seen  firom  the  road.  It  is  reported  that  Crawford  ridted  it, 
many  years  ago,  and  found  the  bottom  strewn  with  bones  and  other  ghastly  rdics ; 
and  marvellous  stories  of  the  supernatural  were  afterwards  told  about  it.  In  1856, 
however,  the  Den  was  explored  by  Dr.  Ball,  who  was  lowered  down  the  cliff  by  ropeS. 
He  found  it  to  be  20  ft  wide  and  deep,  and  15  ft.  high,  very  cold  and  damp,  but  con- 
taining nothing  remarkable  or  interesting  During  the  State  Survey  of  18  tO,  explor- 
ers were  lowered  to  the  Den  by  a  rope  1125  ft.  long,  but  their  discoveries  did  not 
repay  the  peril  of  the  descent. 

62.    The  Honnt -Willey  Bange. 

This  conspicuous  and  interesting  ridge  commences  near  the  White- 
Mountain  House  in  Carroll,  and  runs  nearly  S.  for  8  M.,  to  the  ravine  S« 
of  Mt.  Willey.  It  shows  a  steady  rise  from  the  low  granitic  peaks  on  the 
N.  to  the  bold  crest  of  Willey;  and  in  its  southerly  section  it  forms  the 
W.  wall  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  It  is  covered  with  unbroken  forests, 
which,  however,  afford  no  worse  obstacle  than  light  underbrnsh,  easily 
parted  or  trodden  down,  save  about  the  thicket-fnnged  ledges  and  on  the 
densely  wooded  crests.  Strong  clothing  should  be  worn  during  the  explo- 
ration of  this  range,  since  any  other  would  soon  be  riddled  by  the  spruce 
boughs.  No  water  is  found  between  the  base  of  Mt  Field  and  the  farther 
dope  of  Mt  Willey,  and  the  visitor  would  do  well  to  carry  a  bottle  of  cold 
*^m  or  some  other  refreshing  beverage. 
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^  Mt  Tom  is  just  to  the  westward  of  the  Crawford  Hoase,  and  is  abo^t 
S,200  ft  high.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Tboma^  J.  Crawford,  tl^ 
founder  of  the  Crawford  House.  There  is  but  little  to  interest  tourists  on 
this  summit,  as  it  is  covered  with  trees  which  prevent  a  view  from  being 
Obtained.  The  ascent;  is  made  by  following  the  stream  on  which  Beecher's 
Cascades  are  situated,  up  to  its  source,  and  then  gaining  the  ridge  to  the 
W.,  which  is  followed  to  the  r.  to  the  jungle  on  the  crest. 

Mt.  Avalon  is  the  name  given  by  the  Editor  to  the  peak  above  Beecher^s  Cas- 
cades, becauae  It  had  no  name  of  its  own  and  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  certain 
bold  hills  in  Avalon,  the  great  8.  S.  peninsula  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  ascended 
by  striking  off  into  the  (breet  in  a  left  oblique  direction  from  the  head  of  Beecher's 
Cascades,  and  the  upward  journey  may  be  achiieved  in  1^  hrs.  The  first  peak  is  lo# 
and  wooded, and  is  separated  by  a  shallow  trough,  abounding  in  titickets,  from  the 
main  peak,  which  consists  ot  a  high  pile  of  rugged  rocks. 

This  is  a  fine  wateh-tcwer  from  which  to  reconnoitre  the  main  Mt.-WiUey  Range, 
whereof  Bit.  Tom  stands  on  the  r.,  Mt.  Field  in  front,  and  Mt.  Willey  on  the  I.  On 
the  other  side,  and  far  below,  is  the  round  and  wooded  summit  of  Mt.  Willard,  with 
the  Grawford-Houfle  clearing  oh  the  N^  and  the  long  gorge  of  the  White-Mt.  NotcK 
to  tlie  a.  To  the  S.  B.  is  the  striped  front  of  Mt.  Webster,  beyond  which  the  peak 
of  Mt.  Crawford  cuts  the  sky ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Notch  are  the  Swift-River  peaks, 
terminated  by  the  white  gable  of  Chocorua.  Tor  the  N  E.  are  the  colossal  stairs 
leading  to  Mt.  Washington,  —  woody  Clinton,  rounded  Pleasant,  and  splre-lilce  Mon- 
roe ;  and  beyond  the  great  peak  is  the  massive  bulwark  of  Jefiferson.  The  northeni 
view  includes  a  section  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  the  Mt.  Deception,  Cherry-Mt., 
and  Starr*Ring  ranges,  and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  Israiers  River.  Farther  to  the 
K.  W.  are  the  Essex-County  hills  and  the  cloven  mountains  at  WiUoughby  Lake. 

.  Mt.  Field  was  formerly  called  Mt,  Lincoln^  in  honor  of  the  martyr 
President,  but  the  Mt.  Lincoln  in  Franconia  chiimed  priority  of  nomencla- 
ture, so  the  State  Geologist,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  localities,  named 
this  peak  in  honor  of  Darby  Field,  who- first  ascended  Mt.  Washington 
(in  1642).  It  is  4,400  ft.  high,  but  possesses  no  interest  for  tourists,  the 
top  being  covered  with  dense  thickets  which  shut  out  the  view.  The 
ascent  Is  made  only  as  a  part  of  the  attack  on  Mt.  Willey,  and  is  usually 
Qonducted  by  way  of  Beecher's  Cascades  and  Mt.  Avalon.  It  takes  s 
little  longer  time  to  vbit  Avalon,  but  the  detour  is  advisable  as  affording 
opportunity  to  plan  the  route  of  ascent.  The  best  line  is  found  by  striking 
directly  up  the  N.  flank  of  Mt  Field  to  the  dark-green  foliage,  which  indi- 
cates heavy  timber  and  less  undergrowth. 

Mt.  Willey  attains  a  height  of  4,3S0  it,  and  is  the  chief  peak  and  S. 
end  of  the  Mt.-Willey  Range,  which  forms  the  W.  wall  of  the  White-Mt. 
Notch.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1846,  by  Prof<  Tuckennan.  The  views 
from  its  summit  are  broad  and  beautiful,  and  include  one  of  the  best  gen- 
eral prospects  over  the  Pemigewasset  Forest. 

The  ascent  is  niade  by  an  Appalachian  path  which  leaves  the  P.  &  0.  R.  K. 
about  ^  M.  S.  of  Moore's  Brook  station,  and  ascends  steeply  for  nearly 
i  M.  through  the  woods,  after  which  a  more  level  stretch  of  BOO  ft.  leads 
to  the  Brook  Kedron.  The  latter  is  fc^owed  for  a  little  over  ^  M.  to  ita 
source,  whence  a  forest  path  leads  to  the  crest  in  less  than  |  M^  The 
entire  route  rises  2J00  ft.  in  a  distance  of  IJ  M.,  or  about  1  ft;  in  3. 
Several  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  made  the  ascent,  with  grati* 
fying  results ;  and  the  path  is  kept  in  good  repair  and  plainly  marked. 
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The  aeoond  ronte  is  entered  bj  w%j  ot  Beeeher^s  Cascades, 
Mt.  Araloii,  and  over  Mt.  Field  (see  page  158),  whence  the  ridge  \a  followed  to  the  8, 
Ibr  about  two  boun.  There  are  two  slight  eminences  on  this  line  of  heights,  and  the 
woods  are  comparatively  open,  being  free  from  foUen  timber  and  encumbered  only 
with  light  underbrush.  The  time  necessary  for  climbing  from  the  Crawford  House 
to  the  summit  of  Mt  Willey  is  about  fixe  hours.  The  crest  is  covered  with  a  dense 
thicket  of  low  trees,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  open  rocky  land,  whence  the 
outlook  i»  gained. 

•The  Ftew.  — Mt.  Webster  is  nearly  E.,  across  the  White-Mt  Notch, 
scarred  by  numerous  long  slides  and  made  brilliant  by  contrasting  bands 
of  red,  yellow,  and  green-  Its  long  thin  crest  droops  toward  the  S.,  and  is 
faced  by  brigfat>red  rocks.  From  this  point  the  Presidential  Range  trends 
to  the  N.  £.,  including  Jackson's  gray  summit,  the  meadow-like  cap  of 
Clinton,  the  symmetrica]  dome  of  Pleasant,  the  slide^triped  slopes  of 
Franklin,  and  the  craggy  top  of  Monroe.  Over  all  is  the  alpine  hamlet 
on  Washington,  with  the  level  lines  of  Bigelow's  Lawn  and  Boott's  Spur 
running  off  to  the  r.  On  the  1.  is  the  railway-station,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ammonoosuc ;  and  portions  of  the  track  are  also  visible.  On  the  1.  of 
Washington  are  the  zigzag  crest-lines  of  Clay,  the  rocky  pyramid  of  Ad- 
ams, and  the  high  peak  of  Jefferson,  farthest  to  the  1. 

Nearly  N.  E.,  over  the  range  beyond  the  Notch,  is  the  Carter  Dome, 
with  a  portion  of  the  Moriah  Range;  on  whose  r.  are  the  sky-meeting  peaks 
of  Baldface,  capped  with  white  ledges  and  flanked  by  a  section  of  Royce. 
Eastman  and  S»ble  are  seen  next  on  the  r.,  and  then  come  the  distant 
crests  of  Double-Head  and  Mt:  Gemini,  over  the  Montalban  Ridge  and 
below  the  horizon.  Thorn  Mt.  also  rises  beyond  this  ridge,  and  far  beyond 
are  the  highlands  of  Waterford  and  Sweden,  scarcely  rippling  the  level 
sky-line.    Over  the  r.  of  Thorn  is  the  lofty  cone  of  Kiarsarge, 

with  the  upper  cliff  of  Giant's  Stairs  below, 
and  Resolution  close  alongside  the  latter.  On  the  S.  of  Kiarsarge,  the 
Green  Hills  of  Conway  are  seen,  over  which  rises  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Se- 
bago  Lake,  with  a  hotel  near  the  middle  of  its  long  rolling  ridge.  Nearly 
S.  E.,  below  the  Green  Hills,  and  across  the  Notch,  within  a  few  miles, 
are  the  massive  ridges  of  Mts.  Crawford,  Resolution,  and  Giant's  Stairs, 
whose  upper  portions  are  flecked  with  brilliantly  colored  ledges  of  light- 
red  rock.  Crawford  is  distinguishable  by  its  sharply  cut  peak ;  Resolu- 
tion is  crowned  by  a  broad  plateau,  266  ft.  higher;  and  the  upper  terraces 
of  the  Giant's  Stairs  close  the  group  on  the  N.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Notch,  traversed  by  the  white  band  of  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad ; 
and  N.  Conway  is  seen  on  the  widening  plain  beyond,  with  the  bold  peaks 
of  Moat  Mt.  on  the  r.  Over  the  section  between  Kiarsarge  and  Moat  ex- 
tends a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  diversifled  by  low  mountains,  high- 
land lakes,  and  white  villages.  Between  Pleasant  and  Moat,  about  S.  £., 
the  city  of  Portland  und  the  ocean  beyond  can  be  seen  with  a  good  glass. 
To  the  r.  of  Iloat,  and  in  the  same  range,  S.  of  the  Saco,  are  the  flat  tops 
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'of  Table  Mt.,  the  undulating  ridge  of  Bear  Mt,  the  dark  cone  of  the  Hay- 
.stack,  and  the  whitish  knobs  of  Tremont.  Beyond  these,  to  the  S.,  is 
the  white  and  storm-beaten  ridge  of  Chocorua,  with  a  singularly  regular 
pyramid  as  its  crowning  point;  over  which,  on  the  r.,  and  far  to  the  S., 
is  a  portion  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range,  with  Copple  Grown  and  Moose 
Mt.,  below  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  long  plateau  on  the  S.  to  Mt.  Nancj', 
whence  a  continuous  range  runs  to  the  S.  W.,  including  a  nameless  sec- 
ond peak  and  then  the  dark  and  pointed  tops  of  Mts.  Anderson  and  Lowell. 
Beyond  these  are  the  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  Passaconaway  being 
due  S.  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Anderson,  with  the  white  mound  of  Potash  at 
its  base.  The  double-crested  Whiteface  is  just  to  the  r.,  over  the  peak  of 
Lowell ;  and  Tripyramid  is  a  triple-headed  blue  ridge  still  farther  to  the  r. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  vast  and  imposing  form  of  Mt.  Carrigain, 
about  8  M.  distant,  W.  of  S.,  rising  directly  from  the  wilderness,  with 
step-like  spms  on  the  N.  and  a  sharp  descent  on  the  S.  In  front  of  the 
great  ravine  in  its  N.  E.  side  is  Vose's  Spur,  below  which  is  the  pro- 
found Carrigain  Notch ;  and  the  Lowell- Anderson-Nancy  Range  extends 
thence  to  the  1.  to  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  A  portion  of  Sandwich  Dome 
is  visible  through  the  Camgain  Notch;  and  Osceola  is  farther  to  the 
r.,  through  the  gap  between  Carrigain  and  the  wooded  mass  of  Hancock. 
On  the  S.  W.  is  the  quiet  and  secluded  sheet  of  Ethan's  Pond,  beyond 
which  the  valley  of  the  true  Merrimac  (East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset) 
extends  for  many  leagues,  covered  with  unbroken  forests  and  without 
signs  of  habitation  or  civilization.  This  desolate  region  is  diversified  by 
low  ridges  and  is  bounded  irregularly  by  bold  mountains.  8  - 10  M.  dis- 
tant across  this  wilderness  is  the  Twin  Range,  whereof  the  S.  Twin  is  due 
W.  of  Mt.  Willey,  with  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.  and  the  high  and  massive 
ridges  of  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  on  the  1. 

The  stately  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke  appears  over  the  1.  flank  of  Mt. 
Bond,  and  on  its  r.,  over  the  Twins,  are  tlie  sharp  crests  of  Mts.  Flume, 
Liberty,  and  Lincoln,  terminating  with  the  thin  and  lofty  serrated  ridge 
of  Lafayette.  The  N.  Twin  is  marked  by  a  long  white  slide,  and  slopes 
down  toward  the  New-Zealand  Notch,  through  which  a  vista  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc  Valley  is  gained,  with  Mt.  Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves  closing 
in  on  the  W.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  sharply  notched  mountains  at  Wil- 
loughby  Lake,  beyond  the  Victory  Hills,  in  Vermont;  while  more  to  the 
r.,  and  much  nearer,  is  Cherry  Mt ,  with  the  OwPs-Head  peak  on  its  N. 
end.  Between  Cherry  and  Jefferson  are  the  low  and  monotonous  ranges 
of  Mt.  Deception,  with  long  dark  slopes;  Mt.  Dartmouth,  with  three  well- 
marked  peaks;  and  Mt.  Mitten,  showing  a  knob-like  summit.  Above 
these  are  tl>e  Starr-King  and  Pilot  Ranges,  with  the  village  of  Jefferson 
Hill ;  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Connecticut  opens  above  Lancaster,  in 
which  Cape  Horn  stands  out  conspicuously.    In  the  remote  distance, 
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E.  of  K.,  are  the  Dixville  and  Magalloway  Mts. ;  and  berond  all  (ov«r 
Mt  Mitten)  is  the  blue  crest  of  Mt.  Carmel,  between  the  CJonnecticat  and 
Parmachene  Lakes,  and  within  7  M.  of  the  Canadian  frontier. 

63.   Eastern  Pemigewasset. 

The  term  Petnigewasset  has  been  applied  to  the  great  wilderness  which 
surrounds  the  East  Branch  and  its  tributaries,  including  (according  to 
Prof.  Hitchcock)  the  Mt.-Willey  and  Nancy  Ranges,  Mts.  Carrigain,  Han- 
cock, Tripyramid,  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  Welch,  Black,  Loon-Pond,  the 
Twins,  the  Franconia  Range,  the  Haystack,  Mt.  Hale,  and  many  nameless 
peaks.  The  boundaries  therefore  seem  to  be  the  Saco  River  on  the  E.^ 
the  Ammonoosuc  and  Gale  Rivers  on  the  N.,  the  Pemigewasset  on  the 
W.,  and  (partly)  the  Mad  and  Sawyer's  Rivers  on  the  S.  This  broad 
region  is  still  in  a  condition  of  primeval  wildness,  and  has  not  been  in- 
vaded by  clearings,  roads,  or  trails.  "  Clear  to  the  Franconia  Notch 
extends  this  untracked  and  unvisited  realm  of  Nature,  who  yet  holds  one 
fastness  in  the  heart  of  busy  New  England,  with  its  glorious  falls  not  yet 
harnessed  as  *  water-powers,'  and  its  stately  trees  yet  undeveloped  into 
Bashes  and  blinds." 

This  forest  may  be  entered  to  better  advantage  on  the  W.  side,  from  the 
town  of  Lincoln,  but  certain  localities  toward  the  E.  are  reached  more 
easily  from  the  Saco  Valley.  The  inner  solitudes  should  be  entered  only 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  foresters ;  and  travelling  will  be  found 
very  slow  and  arduous.  The  scenery  is  simply  that  of  a  vast  primeval 
forest,  most  of  the  environing  mountains  being  hidden  by  the  foliage  or 
by  intervening  ridges.  Trout  increase  and  multiply  almost  undisturbed 
in  the  brooks  and  ponds;  and  during  the  winter  many  deer  are  shot  here. 

•Ethan'i  Pond  is  S.  TV.  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt.  Willey,  which  i^ 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  its  shores.  It  covers  a  small  area,  and  is 
surrounded  by  dense  forests  on  all  sides.  The  pond  is  probably  over 
2,600  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  is  visited  only  by  occasional  parties  of  trout- 
fishers,  who  camp  on  the  shores.  The  route  is  through  the  WiUey  Notch, 
whose  summit  is  2,800  ft.  above  the  sea,^  or  about  1,600  ft.  above  the 
Willey  House.  The  Saco  Valley  is  left  near  the  Willey  House,  and  the 
great  slide  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Willey  is  ascended  to  the  plateau  S.  of 
the  mountain,  whence  a  line  of  spotted  trees  leads  in  to  the  pond,  8  M. 
from  the  Saco  turnpike.  This  secluded  mountain-tarn  Is  probably  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Merrimac  River,  whereof  Whittier  and  Thoreau 
write:  — 

**  €to,  ehnd  of  ihftt  irhlCe-eretted  monntaln  whoM  tprlngi 
Guth  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff-eagle'e  wingi, 
Down  whoM  tlopet  to  the  lowlands  thy  wild  waten  shine, 
LMping  gray  walU  of  rock,  flaahing  through  the  dwaif  pliM. 

**  From  that  clond-curtdned  cradle  eo  cold  and  eo  lone. 
From  the  alrms  of  that  wintry-locked  mother  of  atone. 
By  hilla  hung  with  forests,  through  valee  wild  and  free, 
Thj  monntam-bom  brightness  glanced  down  to  tiie  Ma.* 
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*'  At  flnt  It  eomef  on  mormarlng  to  ItMlf  by  the  bMt  of  itattly  tad  rettsed 
moantains,  throagh  moist  priinitiTe  woods  whose  juices  It  reoeires,  where  the  bear 
^11  drinks  it,  and  the  cabins  of  settlers  are  Ikr  between,  and  tliere  are  few  to  eroM 
its  stnam ;  eojoying  in  solitude  its  cascades  still  unknown  to  fiune ;  by  long  ranges 
•       '"     '    -''  "•      s.with 


of  mountains  of  Sandwich  and  of  Squam,  slumbering  like  tumuli  of  Titans, 
the  peaks  of  MoosUauke,  the  Haystack,  and  Keanarge  reflected  in  its  wators ; 
where  the  maple  and  the  raspberry,  those  lovers  of  the  hills,  flourish  amid  tem- 
perate dews ;  flowing  long  and  full  of  meaning,  but  untranslatable  as  its  name, 
Pemigewasset,  by  many  a  pastured  PeUon  and  Ona,  where  unnamed  muses  hMint, 
tended  by  Oreades,  DrysiBs,  and  Nereids,  and  receiving  the  tribute  of  many  an  an- 

••  Such  water  do  the  gods  distil. 
And  pour  down  every  hill 

For  their  New  England  men. 
A  drauffht  of  this  wad  nectar  bring 
And  1 11  not  taste  the  sprinc 

Of  UeUoon  again." 

Where  It  meets  the  sea  is  *'  Plum  Island,  its  sand  ridges  scalloping  along  th« 
hoiiaon  like  the  sea-serpent,  and  the  distant  outline  broken  by  many  a  tall  ship, 

leaning,  stilly  against  the  sky Standing  at  its  mouth,  looking  up  its  sparkling 

ihtiam  to  its  source,  —  a  silver  cascade  which  foils  all  the  way  from  the  White  Mts. 
to  the  sea,  —and  behold  a  city  on  each  successive  plateau,  a  busy  c<rionv  of  humaa 
beavers  around  every  &11.  Not  to  mention  Newburyport  and  Havertull,  see  Law- 
rence, and  Lowell,  and  Nashua,  and  Manohester,  and  Conoord,  gleaming  one  aboft 
the  other. »' 

Many  years  ago,  when  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  was  ranging  the  woods,  he  encamped 
.  on  these  shores  for  a  night  While  catching  trout  for  supper,  he  saw  two  large 
brown  moose  among  the  lily-pads,  and  by  quick  action  he  succeeded  in  killing  them 
both.  After  a  glorious  feast  of  trout  and  moose-meat,  he  retired  to  sleep  between 
the  skins  of  the  fidlen  animals,  regardless  <^  the  wolves  that  were  howling  on  eveiy 
side.    Since  that  night  the  pond  has  been  known  as  Ethan's  Pond* 

The  Thorean  Falla  may  be  reached  by  descending  the  Merrimac  from 
Ethan's  Pond  for  about  four  hours*  march  (4-5  M.).  At  this  point  the 
rfyer  has  as  much  water  as  the  Saco  shows  at  Bemis  Station,  and  descends 
over  200  ft.  in  i  M.,  the  latter  part  of  which  contains  several  nearly  verti- 
cal leaps.  These  falls  were  named  by  the  Editor  in  memory  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  the  poet-naturalist,  who  has  so  often  written  lovingly  of  the 
Merrimac  Biver  and  its  fountains  in  the  wilderness;  and  also  in  allusion  to 
the  poly^ot  meaning  of  his  name,  "  Thunder- Water.'* 

The  march  from  the  Notch  to  the  Tboreau  Falls  will  take  6-7  hris.,  and 
by  encamping  at  their  foot  the  visitors  can  descend  to  the  Pemigewasset 
Valley  the  next  day.  Another,  but  more  difficult  route  of  4xit  is  by 
crossing  the  forest  to  the  N.  W.  to  the  outlet  of  the  New-Zealand  Pond, 
ascending  to  and  beyond  the  pond,  and  up  the  stream  which  enters  it  from 
the  N.  A  short  journey  from  the  head  of  this  brook  leads  through  the 
New-Zealand.  Notch,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  New-Zealand  River, 
which  may  be  followed  down  to  the  Ammonoosuc,  between  the  White-Mt. 
and  Twin-Mt.  Houses.  Prof.  Huntington  estimates  the  distance  from  the 
Thoreau  Falls  to  the  Ammonoosuc  highway  at  5-6  M.,  —  a  good  day's 
journey. 

Western  Pemigewasset,  see  Route  111. 

Mt.  Hanoook  is  dose  to  Mt.  Carrigain,  on  the  W.,  and  covers  a  great 
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area  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  Its  extent  and  shape  are  vaguely  rep- 
resented on  the  maps  because  much  of  the  adjacent  country  is  still  unex- 
plored. It  is  the  Pemigewauet  Peak  of  f  rof.  6uyot*s  map,  according  to 
which  it  reaches  a  height  of  4,420  ft. 

54.    The  Fabyan  House 

accommodates  orer  600  guests,  charging  8  4.50  a  day ,  and  S  21  -  26  a  week.  Its  ex- 
ternal architecture  is  unattractire,  but  the  halls  and  rooms  are  high-studded  and 
airy.  Within  the  bouse  are  telegraph  and  post  offices,  billiard  and  bowling  rooms, 
a  news-stand,  and  other  conveniences.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas.  There  is  a 
large  lirery-stable ;  and  a  fiirm  is  connected  with  the  hotel.  During  the  Mason  an 
orchestra  is  kept  here  to  play  on  the  piascas  and  in  the  halls.  Visitors  experience 
immunity  from  the  attacks  of  rose-cold,  or  hay-fexer.  The  houFe  is  kept  open  from 
June  20th  to  Oct  1st.  It  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  junction  of  the  Portland 
&  Ogdensburg  Railroad  with  the  Mt.- Washington  Branch  of  the  Boston,  Concord  & 
Montreal  Railroad.  The  main  front  of  the  hotel  is  820  ft  long ;  the  parlor  is  100 
X  35  ft.  in  area ;  and  the  dining-hall  is  190  X  46  ft.  The  great  central  hall  is  60  ft 
fquare,  and  contains  the  offices.    It  is  the  rendexrous  of  the  guests  at  all  thnes. 

The  Mt  -Plfosant  House  is  a  new  and  well-located  hotel,  between  the  railroads, 
and  abont  }  M.  fh>m  the  Fabyan  House.  It  accommodates  800  guests,  at  about 
88.60  a  day. 

The  Whitf-Mo%intain  Hon^if  Is  about  1  M.  W.  of  the  Fabyan  House,  and  is  an  an- 
cient inn  who«e  rates  are  •1r2.50  a  day  (*7  -15  a  w«^k).  It'  Is  at  the  Interst^ction  of 
the  Bethlehem  and  Oherry-Mt.  roads,  and  li«  h  station  on  the  railroad.  The  building 
was  coiistructeU  about  the  >ear  1845,  by  oue  of  tiie  Koriebrooks. 

Distances.  —  (The  excursions  from  the  Fabynn  Hou.^-e  are  made  on  the  rail- 
roads, or  on  the  highways  parallel  thereto.  The  following  distances  are  from  the 
measurementH  of  J.  F.  Anderson,  Engineer  of  the  Portland  <&  Ogdennburg  Railroad.) 
The  Fabyan  House  to  the  White- Mountain  Houtte,  1  M. ;  Lower  Ammonoosuc  Falls, 
li  M. ;  Twin-Mountain  House,  6 ;  Crawford  House,  4 ;  Upper  Bartlett,  ISJ :  N.  Con- 
iray,  29.  (From  the  ndlroad  surrey.)  To  the  base  of  Mt.  Washington,  6 ;  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Washington,  9  (From  Walling's  odometer  surrey.)  To  Jetferson  Hill, 
18  ;  Bethlehem,  18 ;  the  Profile  House,  all  rail,  19|. 

Routes.  —  Through  trains  (with  parlor-cars)  leare  Boston  at  8  a.  m.,  and  run 
orer  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  and  its  White-Mts  Division,  reaching  Fabyansat 
4  p  M.  (see  Routes  2  and  8).  Passengers  on  the  afternoon  tiHins  fh>m  Boston  pass 
the  night  at  Plymouth,  and  reach  Fabyans  the  next  forenoon.  Tourists  can  also  go 
through  in  one  day  by  the  Eastern  Division,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  Portland 
&  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  From  New  York  by  the  evening  boats  on  the  Sound,  reach- 
ing Fabyansat  4  p.  m.  the  next  day ;  or  by  the  10  a.  m.  train  via  Springfield, through 
in  12  hrs.  without  change.  From  8arat<^a  and  the  lAke-ChampliUn  r^on  by  th« 
Montpelier  &  Wells-River  Railroad  or  the  Porthuid  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  From 
Montreal  in  the  morning  by  the  Southeastern  Railway,  Suing  at  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  and  taking  supper  at  Fabyans ;  or  by  (Central  Vt.  R.  R. 

The  air-line  distance  from  the  Fabyan  House  to  the  summit  of  Mt 
Washington  is  about  7^  M.,  and  the  Summit  House  is  4,722  ft.  higher 
than  the  Fabyan,  —  the  latter  being  1,671  ft.  above  the  sea.  Most  of 
the  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  visible  from  this  point,  rising 
over  the  wide  forests  which  shade  the  upper  streams  of  the  Ammonoosuc, 
and  exposed  nearly  to  their  bases,  scarred  with  slides  and  gullied  by  deep 
ravines.  The  view  is  greater  in  extent  than  that  from  the  Glen  House, 
but  far  less  majestic,  though  Mt.  Washington  shows  more  nobly.  The 
Fabyan  cupola  Is  IIAed  above  the  dull  foreground  and  commands  an  un- 
obstructed view.  On  the  N.  is  a  low  and  wooded  spur  of  Mt  Deception, 
on  whose  r.  are  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Jeflerson,  with  Clay  extending  toward 
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Washington.  '  Barren  gray  rocks  cover  the  latter  nearly  half-way  down, 
over  which,  on  the  I.  ridge,  is  the  railroad-track,  and  on  the  summit  is  the 
white  hotel.  A  bold  spar  descends  to  the  r.  to  the  cmggy  line  of  Monroe, 
below  which  is  a  long  and  slide-scarred  ravine.  Next  to  the  S.  is  the  flat 
crest  of  Franklin,  and  then,  over  the  iron  bridge,  is  the  white  dome  of 
Pleasant,  in  whose  ravine  the  yellow  stripes  are  thought  to  resemble  in 
outline  an  Indian  warrior.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the  long  green  crest  of  Clin- 
ton, whose  triple  head  is  over  Crawford's  monument.  Then  comes  the 
little  peak  of  Jackson,  and  at  the  end  is  Mt.  Webster,  which  falls  off  into 
the  White-Mt.  Notch.    Mt.  Rosebrook  is  nearer,  on  the  S. 

The  small  spur  of  Mt.  Deception  which  lies  opposite  the  hotel  is  some- 
times ascended  for  the  sake  of  its  view  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch  and  Mt. 
Washington.  There  is  no  good  path.  It  is  called  Mt.  Prospect  or  Mt. 
Peabody.  The  Giant*!  GraTO  was  a  mound  of  river-gravel,  or  a  sand- 
bar formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  ocean-waves  against  the  adjacent  hills. 
It  was  800  ft.  long,  75  ft  wide,  and  50  ft.  high.  At  one  time  a  cannon  was 
kept  upon  its  summit,  with  which  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  were  often 
aroused.  The  grave  and  monument  of  Ethan  A.  Crawford  are  seen  from 
the  hotel,  near  the  road  to  Mt.  Washington. 

N.  P.  Rogers  ^poke  thus  of  the  view  from  near  the  White-Mountain  Houne,  in 
1841 :  '*  We  descried  through  the  thiQk  atmosphere  a  gloomy  range  of  mountain,  — 
its  summit,  or  summits,  hid  in  thick  clouds,  and  its  awful  breast  gashed  and  lacer- 
ated with  the  mighty  slides.  We  at  once  recognised  it  as  the  high  object  of  our 
journey.  Nothing  could  exceed  its  awful  majesty  and  vastness  Everything 
around  us  had  for  some  tiuie  betokened  that  we  were  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of 
the  capitals  of  nature.  The  miotic  woods,  the  tremendous  elevations  of  the  moun- 
tain-ranges, and  the  vastness  of  the  forest,  —  the  stillness  in  the  air,  and  its  altered 
temperature  ;  and  the  majestic  roar  of  the  Ammonoosuc  along  its  b^  of  precipices, 
spoke  of  its  mountain  descent,  and  that  its  fountidns  could  not  be  for  distant.  It 
was  a  glorious  hour.^* 

The  Loiffer  Amnumoosuc  FalU  are  alongside  of  the  road,  a  little  way  be- 
low the  White-Mountain  House.  So  far  as  the  falls  are  concerned,  they 
are  not  worth  visiting,  because  their  beauty  and  power  have  all  been  taken 
away  by  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  above.  The  ledges  and  rock-walls  on 
the  sides  are  curious,  and  are  of  considerable  interest  to  geologists.  In 
their  regularity  they  resemble  fine  masonry,  and  show  the  results  of  the 
Ions  polishing  of  the  water. 

The  Upptr  Ammonootuc  Falls  are  SJ  M.  from  the  Fabyan  House,  on  the 
road  to  Mt.  Washington.  They  are  worthy  of  a  long  visit.  The  stream 
descends  over  rapids  for  some  distance  above,  and  then  makes  a  fall  of 
nearly  60  ft.,  through  a  narrow  gorge  whose  walls  are  polished  ledges  of 
granite.  Below  the  plunge  it  whirls  in  white  and  billowy  masses  through 
a  sinuous  chasm  between  massive  cliffs.  This  portion  of  the  stream  may 
be  visited  by  a  circuit  through  the  forest,  and  reveals  a  fine  view  of  the 
falls  above.  The  ledges  near  the  stream,  even  at  points  high  above  its 
level,  are  indented  by  large  potholes,  6  -  8  ft.  in  diameter,  through  some 
of  which  the  transparent  water  still  whirls. 
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The  Twin-River  Farm  is  so  called  beeause  a  tributary  stream  here  flows 
parallel  with  the  Ammonoosuc.  It  is  nearly  600  ft.  above  the  Fabyan 
House.  Farther  on,  and  close  to  Mt.  Washington,  is  the  station  of  Marth-' 
Jktd,  the  headquarters  of  lumberfnen  during  the  winter  and  spring.  There 
is  a  small  hotel  at  this  point,  where  visitors  to  the  mountain  often  so- 
journ. Fine  near  views  of  Mt.  WashingtdD  are  obtained  from  various 
{k>ints  along  the  line  of  this  highway,  as  Starr  King  sa3rs:  "A  very  noble 
view  of  Mt.  Washington  itself  is  gained  by  approaching  near  its  4>ase,  on 
this  area,  and  seeitag  it  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ridge.**  Good  trout* 
fishing  has  been  found  on  Jefferson  Brook  and  other  adjacent  streams. 

Mt  Beoeptioii  is  N.  W.  of  the  Fabyan  House,  which  is  overlooked  by 
one  of  its  low  spurs,  cut  off  from  the  main  peak  by  a  deep  revhie.  It  is 
2,449  ft  high,  and  is  covered  with  dense  woods.  Harriet  Martinesn  says 
that  the  name  was  derived  "  from  its  real  being  so  much  greater  tiian  its 
apparent  height*'  An  old  legend  claims  that  it  was  named  by  some 
people  who  ascended  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  Mt.  Washington.  A 
Kne  of  rugged  ridges  extends  E.  from  this  point  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Jeffer- 
son, through  an  unbroken  and  unvisited  wilderness,  the  summits  being 
wooded  and  uninteresting.  The  first  range  £.  of  Deception  is  Mt.  Dart' 
mouth,  named  probably  from  the  town  adjacent,  which  formerly  bore  that 
title.  The  range  between  Dartmouth  and  Jefferson  Is  Mt.  Mitten  (called 
Mitten  Hill  on  the  map  of  1791),  so  named  because  one  of  its  early  visitors 
lost  a  mitten  there.  So  puerile  is  the  origin  of  many  of  our  mountain 
names ! 

Eleamr  Rosebrook  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  ptoneers,  hayinii;  removed  in 
1772  fhnn  Gxalton.  Bfaas.,  to  Luicaster,  N  H.,  and  thence  to  Colebrook.  In  1792 
he  nettled  on  Nash  &  Sawyer's  lx)cstioD,  and  built  an  extensive  pile  of  mills, 
stables,  etc.,  at  the  base  of  the  Giant's  Grave.  Here  he  died,  2&  years  later, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  E.  A.  Crawfind.  Sthaa  Allen  Crawford,  '*  the 
White-Mountain  Giunt^'  is  almost  the  only  resident  of  the  hill-country  in  whom 
any  interest  centres.  He  was  bom  at  Guildhall,  Vermont,  in  1792,  and  was  carried 
to  the  mountains  when  a  child,  afterwards  Inheriting  and  occupying  the  bouFe  at 
the  Giant's  Grave.  He  was  of  large  stature  and  powerful  frame,  and  became 
ftonous  fbr  skill  in  hunting  and  woodcraft  His  singular  adventures  with  bears, 
deer,  and  wild-cats  are  even  now  remembered  and  chronicled  He  was  one  of  the 
first  and  best  of  the  monatain•guide^  and  made  the  Crawford-House  bridle-path 
and  the  first  summit-houro. 

In  1808  the  first  public-house  was  erected  here,  and  It  was  burnt  in  1819,  when 
occupied  by  Ethan  Allen  Crawford.  Two  other  hotels  on  this  #ite  have  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  helping  to  confirm  (or  perhaps  giving  rise  to)  the  old  tradidon 
that  an  Indifm  once  stood  on  the  mound  at  night,  waving  a  torch  and  crying, 
**  No  pale-fece  sliall  tak(>  deep  root  here ;  this  the  Great  Spirit  whispered  in  mv  ear.^' 
Some  time  afterward  a  new  hotel  containing  100  rooms  was  erected  on  this  site, 
and  was  kept  by  Mr.  Fabyan,  until  its  destruction  bv  fire,  about  20  years  since. 
The  present  Fabyan  House  was  erected  in  1872-8,  and  its  constructors  committed  a 
needless  act  of  vandalism  in  levelling  the  mound  of  the  Giant's  Grave. 

'*■  We  have  heard  the  chants  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  breath  of  the  mighty 


organ  towerina  up  from  its  chancel  like  a  little  ehnich,  as  it  reverberated  awaj 
among  the  arcties,  and  along  its  interminable  aisles.  But  we  never  heard  mortal 
sounds  to  be  named  with  the  eekoft  of  Fabyan'' s  Un  horn  I  '*    This  famous  horn  was 
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56.   The  Twin-Mountain  House 

it  on  a  little  temee  N.  of  the  Ammonoosae  RiTer,  and  In  the  ricinity  of  a  groap  of 
law-miUi.  The  hoiue  aceonunodates  800  gueiita,  eharscing  S  4  60  a  day.  It  is  pro* 
Tided  with  post  and  telegraph  ofBces,  biUiard  and  bowling  rooms,  and  croquet- 
grounds  ;  and  keeps  a  band  during  the  summer  It  is  equal  to  the  Glen  Houpe 
or  Bethlehem  at  a  refuge  for  people  affected  by  har^-tever,  though  it^it  much  lower 
than  either  of  those  pointt.  The  house  was  built  ia  1869  -  70-  The  routes  are  the 
(tame  at  to  the  Fabyan  Houte,  so  that  passengers  can  leave  Springfield,  Montreal,  or 
Burlington  in  the  morning,  and  reach  this  house  at  afternoon 

I>lstaiicev  (from  the  hotel-list).  —  From  the  Twin-Menntain  House  to  the 
Fabyan  House,  o  M. ;  the  Profile  House,  17  ;  the  Crawford  House.  9 ;  Mt  ^llard, 
11 ;  Olen  Hoose,  80 ;  Whilelleld,  8 ;  Lancaater,  16 ;  Jeflerton  UiU,  18 ;  Gortaam,28 ; 
Willey  House,  12. 

The  Tieit-  from  the  Twin-Mountain  House  includes  on  the  1.  the  sym- 
metrical linolls  known  as  the  Sugar  Loaves  (and  sometimes  locally  called 
the  Baby  Twins),  on  whose  r*  is  the  massive  Mt.  Hale.  Farther  to  the  r., 
and  more  distant,  is  the  North  Twin  Mountain,  the  South  Twin  being  in- 
visible.  Then  come  the  sharp  cone  of  Garfield  and  the  serrated  ridge 
of  Lafayette,  towards  the  S.  W. ;  and  more  to  the  W.  are  the  low  but  con- 
spicuous hills  at  Bethlehem, — Mt  Agassiz  and  Round  HiU.  The  view 
to  the  £.,  N.,  and  W.  is  completely  obstructed  by  low  wooded  spurs  of 
Cherry  Mountain  and  Beech  Hill.  From  the  flag-staff  mound  in  front  of 
the  hou^  e  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  upper  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
Bange  may  be  gained,  and  a  better  one  is  found  on  the  pasture-hill  above 
the  railway  station.  The  only  really  striking  panorama  of  mountains  to 
be  found  in  this  vicinity  is  seen  by  ascending  2-8  M.  on  the  Jefferson 
road,  whence  the  Franconia  Range  appears  in  stately  proportions. 

The  situation  of  the  Twin-Mountain  House  was  not  well  chosen,  with 
reference  to  mountain-views,  but  its  cuisine  is  justly  celebrated;  and  to 
the  usual  amusements  of  a  summer-hotel  it  adds  the  pastime  of  boating, 
on  an  a<^acent  mill-pond  of  considerable  length. 

The  people  about  the  house  stoutly  maintain  that  the  two  mountains  nearly  op- 

rite  are  the  Twin  Mountains,  but  they  are  not,  since  the  Twins  lie  in  a  line  nearly 
and  S.,  and  the  N.  Twin  only  is  visible,  Mt.  Hale  being  the  other  "  Twin  "  (as 
regarded  by  the  hotel-people).  The  Twin  Mountains  are  seen  from  Mts.  iVashingtoa 
and  Lalkyette,  and  other  points  B.  or  W.  of  thefir  line,  but  not  from  the  Twin- 
Mo«|ntain  House.    (See  Geology  of  New  Hampshire^  Vol.  L  p.  197.) 

66.   The  Twin  Mountains. 

This  ponderous  and  extensive  range  lies  between  the  Ammonoosno  and 
the  true  Merrimac  (East  Branch),  running  at  r.  angles  to  both  streams, 
and  drained  by  Little  River  on  the  N.  £.  and  the  Franconia  Branch  on  the 
W.  It  is  also  between  the  FieH-Willey  and  Franconia  Ranges,  being  4-5 
M.  from  the  latter,  and  6-7  M.  from  the  former.  The  range  is  8-10  M. 
long,  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  Prof.  Hitchcock  says  that  **  scarcely  any 
mountains  are  more  difficult  to  reach  than  these,  owing  to  the  stunted 
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growth  near  their  tops."  The  group  consists  of  the  N.  Twin,  S.  Twin, 
Bits.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and  the  adjacent  ridges  and  foot-hills.  The  geoi« 
ogi!>ts  maintain  that  the  Twins  were  once  continuous  with  the  Field- 
Willey  Range,  and  that  the  present  valleys  of  Little  and  New-ZeaUind 
Rivers  were  excavated  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

The  H.  Twin  Mountain  is  6,000  ft.  high,  and  is  the  one  which  is  visible 
from  the  Twin-Mountain  House.  On  its  N.  £.  side  is  a  spire  of  coarse 
granite  which  rises  about  150  ft.  from  the  slope,  and  is  called  The  Nubble, 
being  conspicuous  from  several  points  in  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  Bare 
ledges  crop  out  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  summit,  from  which  unobstructed 
views  may  be  gained  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  S.  Twin  Mountain  is  of  about  the  same  height  as  its  brotheivpeak, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  about  1  M.  and  a  depression  of  200  ft. 
A  like  slight  depression,  with  two  or  three  scrubby  elevations,  separates  S. 
Twin  from  Mt.  Guyot,  2  M.  distant. 

••The  Appalachian- Mt. -Club  path  was  eonstmeted  orer  a  route  marked  by  an 
exploring  party  of  the  Club  in  18(» ;  and  a  large  company  travelled  over  it  in  1888. 
The  fintt  pioneer  partv  (three  ladies  and  tliree  |^ntlemen)  was  four  days  In  sur- 
mounting the  difficulties  of  the  range.  The  beginning  of  the  path  is  reached  by 
following  the  highway  that  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  by  the  bridge  in  front  of 
the  Twin-Mt.  House,  about  1  M.  to  a  logging  road,  that  turns  into  the  forest  and 
leads  to  a  point  on  Little  River,  about  1  M.  distant,  opposite  an  extensive  log^^ng 
camp,  known  as  "  Tarbell's."  Crossing  the  river,  the  n»id  leading  past  tlie  camp 
is  followed  past  another  camp  known  as  **  Day's,"  and  about  1  M.  beyond,  Little 
River  being  on  the  1.  and  not  fur  distant.  The  Club  path  turus  from  the  road  to 
the  1.,  and  gradually  bears  away  Arom  the  river,  but  without  ascending  much  until 
a  log  camp  is  reached  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  that  flows  from  the  ravine  be- 
tween the  foot-bill  that  is  so  pnHninent  at  the  Twin-Mt.  House  and  the  N.  Twin. 
Crossing  this  stream,  it  follows  rapidly  up  the  long  ridge  that  leads  to  the  summit. 
All  doubtful  points  are  marked  by  painted  signs.  The  distance  has  not  been  meas- 
ured, but  it  must  be  at  least  6  M.  Arom  the  Twin-Mt.  House  to  this  summit.  The 
Kth  is  cut  through  the  tangled  scrub  from  summit  to  summit  over  the  whole  range, 
om  the  summit  of  Bond  it  is  easy  to  find  one's  way  over  the  ledges  to  tlie  col  and 
thence  to  the  ClifliB,  that  Jut  out  into  the  great  forest.  From  the  Cliflb  the  path 
leads  down  into  the  great  ravine  of  Bear  Broolc.  The  brook  being  reached,  it  is 
ea-oy  to  find  one's  way  through  the  timber  by  following  near  the  brook  to  the  Bast 
Branch  of  the  Pemigewanet.  The  whole  range  is  very  dry,  but  a  spring  has  been 
discovered  and  marked,  near  the  path  in  the  col  S.  of  the  S.  Twin."  (Ma.  A.  B. 
Scott) 

The  New-Zealand  Bailroad  runs  from  New-Zealand  station,  not  far 
from  the  Whitc-Mt.  House,  up  into  the  New-Zealand  Notch,  near  New- 
Zealand  Pond.  It  is  a  lumber  road  exclusively.  There  are  plans  on  foot 
to  extend  it  to  N.  Woodstock,  to  meet  the  Pemigewasset-Yalley  R.  R. 

The  view  firom  the  Twins  cannot  be  given,  but  we  submit  a  list  of  peaks  from 
which  they  are  visible,  as  a  basis  on  which  visitors  can  work  on  backward  lines  of 
Tiew.  Mt.  Willey  is  about  E  ,  across  the  wide  New-Zealand  valley,  and  the  minor 
peaks  of  Field  and  Tom  extend  thence  to  the  N.  Over  this  ridge  is  the  Presidential 
Range,  high  and  round-topped  Pleasant,  flattened  Clinton,  rugged  Monroe,  and 
supreme  Washington,  with  Clay,  Jeflerson,  and  Madison  on  the  N. ;  then  Dcrable- 
Head  appeazt,  more  distant ;  and  S.  of  VTilley  is  the  red-cretted  group  of  Chrawford, 
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Bflflolntkm,  and  Olant^f  Stain. .  To  th«  r.  of  Gcawftrd  to  the  hooM-erowned  Kto»> 
sarge,  with  Langdon  nearer  and  Moat  on  the  r.  Far  out  in  tliis  direction  is  Mt. 
Pleasuit,  near  S^bago  Lake.  The  Nancy  Range  is  to  tlie  r  ,  and  nearer ;  and  Cho- 
corua  it  viciblefrom  N.  Twin,  through  the  Carrigain  Notch.  Mt.  Garrigain  lifts  its 
ioimense  bulk  nearly  S.  E,  with  Hancock  adjoining  it  on  the  W.  These  two  must 
shut-out  most  of  the  Sandwich  and  Waterrille  peaks  ftom  the  view ;  but  Osceola 
and  Tecumseh  appear  on  the  r.  About  S.  W.  is  Mt  Flume,  beyond  which  is  the 
high  plateau  of  Moosilauke ;  and  the  Franconia  Range  extends  thence  to  the  N. 

There  is  a  profile  in  the  Geolngy  of  New  Hampshire  which  shows  a  ^ne  Tiew 
from  N.  Twin  toward  tlie  W.  Beginning  on  the  S.  with  the  flank  of  S  Twin,  the 
peak  of  Osceola  is  seen  far  away  beyond ;  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  r.,  oyer 
the  valley  of  the  Franconia  Branch,  is  the  Big  Coolidge  Mt.  In  the  centre  of  that 
valley  is  the  wilderness-ridge  called  Owrs  Head,  over  which  are  the  sharp  peaks  of 
Mts.  Flume  and  Liberty,  with  Lincoln's  pyramid  on  the  r.  Then  the  high,  thin, 
and  serrated  ridge  of  Lafayette  is  seen,  about  W  S.  W.,  on  uliose  r.,  and  much  lower, 
^  the  bold  conical  crest  of  the  Haystack. 

On  the  N.  the  N.  Twin  is  risible  firom  Mts.  Agassis,  Starr  King,  the  Pilot  Range, 
the  Percy  Peaks,  and  Dalton  Mt. 

The  most  southerly  peak  of  the  range  has  recently  been  named 
Mt  Bond,  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  G.  P.  Bond,  of  Harvard  Uniirersity, 
who  made  the  best  and  most  accurate  map  of  the  White  Mts.  The  first 
peak  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Bond  has  been  named  Mt  Chiyot,  in  honor  of  Prof.  A. 
Guyot,  of  Princeton,  the  eminent  geographer,  author  of  another  map  of  the 
White  Mts.  Mr.  Warren  Upham  has  visited  these  remote  peaks,  and  has 
furnished  the  Editor  with  the  following  clear  description:  **  I  visited  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot  in  1871,  for  geological  exploration.  The  easiest  access  to 
them  is  from  Mr-  Pollard's,  in  Lincoln ;  and  the  journey  is  enough  for  a  day. 
Follow  the  East  Branch  to  Franconia  Branch,  then  up  the  latter  (on  which 
there  are  interesting  falls)  to  Red>Roek  Brook  (so  named  by  Prof  Hitch- 
cock because  of  abundant  pebbles  and  boulders  of  red  compact  feldspar); 
follow  up  the  Red-Rock  Brook  a  mile  or  so,  and  you  come  to  a  little  open^ 
ing  of  swampy  land  wUkout  trees.  From  this  point  we  made  our  ascent, 
going  up  the  western  spur.  The  ascent  near  the  top  we  found  quite  difficult, 
because  of  the  thick  growth  of  black  spruce;  on  the  S.  side  this  would  be 
in  part  avoided. 

"  The  name  Mt.  Bond  I  understand  to  be  given  to  the  southern  peak  of 
the  whole  range.  This  is  probably  300  - 400  ft.  (appearing  less,  rather  than 
more)  lower  than  the  highest  of  the  Twin  Mts.  At  i  M.  N.  from  Mt. 
Bond  is  a  depression  of  75  - 100  ft. ;  and  at  3  - 1  M.  N.  (somewhat  E.  of  N. ) 
from  Mt.  Bond  is  the  summit  which  Prof.  Hitchcock  understands  to  be 
Mt,  Guyot.  This  point  is  perhaps  70-80  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Bond. 
Northward  from  this  summit  (Guyot)  there  is  only  a  slight  depression  (not 
50  1>.  probably),  and  the  ridge  continues  all  the  way  to  N.  Twin  of  very 
nearly  uniform  height  This  feature  of  the  Twin  Range  (a  long,  compara- 
tively level-topped,  high  ridge)  is  well  seen  from  Lafayette.  The  summits 
of  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  destitute  of  forest,  and  have  the  characteristic 
alpine  vegetation  of  our  highest  mountains.  The  dwarf  spruce  in  the 
hollow  between  these  summits  rises  only  2-8  ft.  (sometimes  4-5  ft.),  and 
the  route  across  may  be  selected  so  as  to  avoid  this.    On  the  N.  W.  side, 
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the  granite  of  which  Mt  Bond  is  composed  presents  s  very  noticeable 
precipice,  ahnost  yertical  for  100  ft  or  more.  (This  caused  the  name 
Craggy  ML  to  be  employed  by  us  to  distinguish  this  in  our  explorations.) 
"  The  view  is  wholly  of  forest-covered  mountains  on  every  side,  and  I 
think  no  evidence  is  seen  of  the  works  of  men,  except  the  small  settlement 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  From  Mt.  Bond  especially  the  view  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  East  Branch  is  fine,  bordered  by  irregular  moun- 
tain ridges,  sloping  in  varying  curves  to  the  stream.  From  this  point  we 
get  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  the  range  S.  of  the  East  Branch, 
and  between  this  and  the  Hancock  Branch;  Mts.  Carrigain  and  Hancock, 
the  most  conspicuous  peaks,  appearing  as  massive  rounded  summits, 
similar  in  form  and  height." 

Mt.  Hale  Is  a  fine  wooded  peak  E.  of  Little  River  and  S.  of  the  Ammonooene. 
It  is  plainly  seen  from  the  hotel,  and  is  usually  called  there  **  one  of  the  Twins." 
The  present  name  was  given  it  by  Prof  Hitchcock,  iu  honor  of  the  Rev.  £.  £•  Hale, 
formerly  one  of  the  mo«t  active  of  the  explorers  among  these  mountains.  N.  of  Mt. 
Hale  are  three  bold  granite  hills  called  the  Sugar  Loaves.  This  croup  and  the  con- 
nected nameless  peakff  as  fkr  as  the  New-Zealand  River  are  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Twin  Range,  separated  firom  the  main  summits  by  the  erodTe  action  of  little 
River. 

67.  Bethlehem. 

Hotela  and  BoarcUnff  •Houses.  —  The  *  Sinclair  House  (Dargin  &  Tox)  is 
Mt  the  intersection  of  the  roads  to  the  White  and  Franoonia  Mts.,  and  is  a  large  and 
finely  appointed  hotel,  accommodating  850  guests,  with  telegraph-office,  news-stand, 
billiard-room,  livery-stable,  barber-shop,  and  other  conveniences.  Its  rates  are 
•  3.60  a  day,  and  $  17.60-24.50  a  week. 

The  Bellevue  (David  S.  Pniilipit;  90  guests)  is  a  high-studded  hoose  on  the 
plateau  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  with  a  broad  view  towards  Littleton  and 
Lancaster  and  the  White-Mountain  range.    S  1.76  a  day  ;  $  7-10  a  week. 

The  Mount- Aga$9iz  House  (Horatio  Nye ;  60  guests)  is  on  the  Vranconia  road, 
near  the  Sinclair,  and  eigoys  flue  distant  views.    4$  2  a  day ;  9  ^12  a  week. 

The  Stratoberry-inU  House  (J.  K.  Barrett :  86  guests)  is  eligibly  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Strawberry  Hill.    $  2.60  a  day ;  $  8-16  a  week. 

The  Avenue  House  (60  guests)  is  in  the  village,  with  a  good  and  healthy  location. 
9  2.50  a  day  j  $  8-16  a  week. 

ItanleVs  Hotel,  near  the  railway  terminns,  with  fine  views,  aceonmiodates  75 
gnests.    88  a  day;  $16-20  a  week. 

The  Alpine  House  (0.  U.  Clark),  at  the  W.  end,  has  fine  views  down  the  valley 
toward  Littleton.    65  gnests ;  8  9-17  a  week. 

The  Mt.- Washington  House  (G.  L.  Bartlett;  40  guests)  is  close  to  the  station, 
and  with  notable  meadow  and  mountain  views     8  8-14  a  week. 

The  Highland  House  (J.  H.  Clark ;  60  guests)  is  at  the  West  end,  and  charges 
« 18-30  a  week. 

The  J*ro»pect  House  (Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Phillips  and  Son ;  80  gnests)  is  on  the 
Cherry-Valley  road,  ^  M.  from  the  main  street.    8  7-10  a  week. 

The  Twnier  House  (J.  N.  Turner:  76  gnests)  is  on  the  main  street,  half-way  to 
the  Maplewood.    8  2.60  a  day ;  8  8-12  a  week. 

Among  the  other  houses  are  the  Bethlehem  (H.  B.  Richardson ;  60  guests), 
Mountain-View  (Mrs.  T.  J.  Spooner ;  26  guests),  Sunset  (H.  C.  Clark ;  26  guestsju 
Hillside (0.  F.  Davis;  40  guests).  Centennial  (H.  W.  Wilder;  60  guests),  Howard 
(U.  B.  Bunker;  60  guests),  Broad  View  (G.  L  Gilmore;  26  guests),  Garfield  Cot- 
Uge  (G.  A.  Qilroan),  and  the  Heath,  Greenfield,  Sunset,  Russell,  Swett,  San- 
bom,  Echo,  Odar,  and  Phillips  cottages.  The  usual  rates  are  97-10  in  June 
and  September,  and  %  8-12  in  July  and  August.    If  a  prolonged  stay  is  con- 
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templated,  it  Is  b«st  to  Tisit  Bethlehem  in  adTmnee,  m  each  hoiue  haa  admntaget 
and  diiadTantagea  peculiar  to  itaelf. 

The  Maplewoodt  see  page  166  d. 

Routes.  —  The  usual  way  for  passengers  from  the  8.  is  by  the  Boston  k  Lowell 
R.  R.  and  its  White-lit.  Diyision,  to  Bethlehem  Junction.  The  morning  trains  from 
Boston*  8prin|^eld«  etc.,  reach  this  point  after  mid-afternoon.  Passengers  from 
N.  Conway  to  Bethlehem  go  by  the  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  through  the  Notch.  A  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  runs  from  Bethlehem  Junction  to  the  Profile  House  (see  page 
269) ;  and  another  narrow-gauge  line  ascends  tlie  heights  to  the  Maplewood  (1|  M.) 
and  Bethlehem  (8  M.). 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  contains  1,400  inhabitants,  who  are  settled  in 
three  neighborhoods,  the  Street,  Pierce's  Bridge,  and  the  Hollow.  Along 
the  course  of  the  Ammonoosuc  there  are  large  lumber-mills,  and  the  farms 
produce  good  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  hay.  But  the  chief  business 
is  the  care  of  summer-boarders.  The  number  of  these  who  remained  here 
for  periods  longer  than  a  week  was  over  8,000,  in  the  year  1880,  and  this 
number  is  steadily  increasing.  The  village  of  Bethlehem  Street  is  on  a 
high  plateau,  1,450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  263  ft  above  the  adjacent 
Ammonoosuc  Valley.  The  Street  is  composed  of  three  churches  (Episco- 
palf  Methodist,  and  Congregational),  several  shops,  and  a  large  cluster  of 
boarding-houses  and  hotels,  built  on  the  N.  side  of  an  elevated  ridge, 
which  rises  higher  on  the  S.  and  hides  the  Franconia  Mts.  It  looks  out 
to  the  N.  and  W.  for  many  leagues,  viewing  the  mountains  of  Lanc^ister, 
the  Percy  Peaks,  the  Pilot  Mts.,  and  the  great  Presidential  Range,  whose 
majestic  summits  are  finely  seen.  The  view  of  the  White  Mts.  is  broader 
and  in  some  respects  more  imposhig  than  that  from  N.  Conway;  though 
the  beautiful  environs  of  the  latter  village  are  worthy  of  attention.  The 
superior  altitude  of  the  ridge  and  its  exposure  to  the  N.  renders  it  a  very 
cool  place  during  the  summer,  even  when  the  other  mountain-resorts  are 
visited  by  intense  heats.  For  the  same  reason  people  who  are  afflicted 
with  hay-fever  or  rose-cold  find  immunity  from  their  attacks  in  this 
high  pure  air.  A  village-improvement  association  is  now  at  work  to 
provide  proi)er  drainage  and  lighting  for  the  streets,  and  otherwise  to 
better  the  appearance  of  the  village ;  and  an  efiiclent  fire-precinct  has 
been  organized. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  has  carefully  measured  the  altitudes  of  various 
points  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains,  respecting  which  there  has  been 
much  contention  in  years  gone  by.  He  finds  that  the  Maplewood  Hotel 
at  Bethlehem  is  1,489  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  Sinclair  House  is 
1,459  ft  The  Waumbek  House,  at  Jefferson  Hill,  is  1,445  ft.;  and  the 
Starr-King  House,  1,437  ft.  The  Mt-Adams  House,  4  M.  distant,  is 
1,648  ft.  above  the  sea.  2}  M.  W.  of  Bethlehem,  near  the  Littleton  road,  is 
61essner*s  (of  Chicago)  summer-^illa,  the  most  picturesque  and  costly  in  the 
White  Mts.  It  crowns  a  high  hill.  This  mansion,  and  the  long  valley  to 
Littleton  and  the  Oak-Hill  House,  are  well  seen  from  the  Centennial  and 
Alpine  Houses,  at  the  W.  end  of  Bethlehem  village. 
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^The  chief  draw)>ack  whidi  tourists  haye  found  at  Bethlehem  h«3  been^ « 
its  dusty  streets,  but  these  have  been  ameliorated  by  the  new  water- 
works, which  were  finished  in  1879.  The  water  of  several  living  springs 
is  conducted  to  a  reservoir  on  Strawberry  Hill,  containing  400,000  gallons, 
whence  it  passes  down  to  hydrants  placed  along  the  streets,  with  force 
enough  to  raise  a  stream  high  over  the  Sindair  House;  The  dangerous 
chances  of  a  large  fire  are  also  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  late 
years  such  improvements  have  been  carried  forward  that  Bethlehem  is 
now  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  best-drained  and  best- 
watered  of  the  smaller  villages  of  New  England.  The  sewage  is  carried 
out  through  Akron  drain-pipes,  and  emptied  far  below  in  the  Ammonoo- 
suc  Valley.  There  are  three  miles  of  plank  sidewalks  in  the  village ;  and 
600  trees  have  been  set  out.  Cruft's  Block,  near  the  Sinclair  House,  con- 
tains the  post-office,  two  stores,  the  office  and  free  news-room  of  the 
*^  White-Mountain  Ecko^''  and  a  hall  which  seats  600  people.  At  no  dis- 
tant day  a  mammoth  hotel  will  probably  be  built  on  the  crest  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  whence  the  most  superb  views  are  enjoyed.  The  Kenney 
Library,  in  the  basement  of  Cruft's  Block,  is  a  public  circulating  library 
of  over  1,000  volumes,  including  much  light  literature. 

About  the  year  1820  the  Bethlehemites  ceased  to  hold  religious  services 
in  bams,  and  built  a  neat  Union  church,  and  a  few  years  later  a  Metho- 
dist church  was  erected.  In  1876  a  new  Congregational  church  was  built, 
on  land  given  by  Mr.  Isaac  T.  Cruft,  and  in  1877  the  Episcopalians 
erected  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  a  plain  little  Gtothic  building.  Ser- 
vices are  held  during  the  season  at  each  of  these  churches ;  but  the  Nativity 
doses  in  the  autumn,  there  being  no  communicants  among  the  villagers. 

Alien  Thompson,  the  veteran  guide,  says  :  "  80  years  ago  deer  used  to 
be  as  plentiful  in  Bethlehem  as  sheep.  I  have  often  seen  the  deer  feeding 
in  the  midst  of  the  cattle  when  the  latter  have  had  salt  fed  to  them.  I 
used  to  kill  forty  deer  a  year  then,  which  average  I  kept  up  for  15  years 
or  more.  Of  bears  I  used  to  kill  one  or  two  every  year ;  while  as  for  red 
foxes,  there  was  hardly  a  year  I  shot  less  than  70  or  80,  and  I  remember 
that  in  one  year  I  shot  114.  There  is  game  in  these  mountains  yet, 
though  of  course  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  years  gone  by." 

Extracts  from  a  paper  ly  Dr,  W,  H.  OeddingSy  in  the  ^^  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal" 

Bethlehem  corresponds  to  a  class  of  resorts  in  Southern  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Austrian  Alps,  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of  *'Som- 
mer  Frischen  "  has  been  applied,  and  of  which  the  lovely  village  of 
Aussel,  in  Styria,  is  a  fitting  example.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, the  air  is  cold  and  refreshing,  and  not  infrequently  baths  and  min- 
eral springs  are  added  to  their  climatic  attractions. 

Situated  at  an  devation  of  1,489  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  a  sort  of  table 
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iand,  with  monntaina  in  the  rear,  and  overlooking  the  vlUley.  of  the 
Ammonooenc,  26S  ft.  below^  the  village  of  Bethlehem  commands  one  of 
the  most  extended  and  varied  views  to  be  met  with  in  the  White-Monn- 
tain  district.    To  the  nortih  may  be  seen  a  succession  of  hills,  with  the 

"Sthitford  Peaks  in  the  distance,  while  to  the  eastward  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  Mount  Washington  and  his  lofty  compeers,  and  far  away  to  the  west 
Mount  Mansfield  and  the  other  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  vil- 
lage consists  almost  exclusively  of  a  long-drawn-out,  smooth,  and  well- 
kept  street,  upon  which  are  located  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  which, 
with  a  few  stores,  constitute  the  town.  This  street  is  provided  with  a 
plank  walk  extending  from  the  Maplewood  Hotel  to  the  Alpine  House, 
affording  a  magnificent  promenade  at  least  two  miles  in  length.  Arrange- 
ments havo  been  made  to  water  this  street,  thus  doing  away  with  the  dust 
which  was  formerly  so  great  an  annoyance.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood, 
and,  being  designed  only  for  summer  use,  are  lightly  built.  The  chief 
bidldings  are,  of  course,  the  hotels,  and  of  these  there  are  two,  the  Maple- 

'^wood  abd  Sinclair  Houses,  capable  of  accommodating  between  them  some 
700  or  800  guests.    Both  of  these  hotels  provide  an  excellent  and  abun- 

'  dant  table,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  one*s  comfort  and  well- 
being,  when  the  appetite  is  rendered  all  but  ravenous  by  the  stimulating 
air  of  the  mountains.    The  system  of  drainage  is  most  excellent,  and  the 

'  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  at  either  house 
since  its  opening  iiffords  ample  proof  of  its  efficacy.  The  pipes,  which 
afe  all  properly  trapped,  empty  into  large  cement  mains,  by  means  of 
which  th6  Sewage  is  conveyed  down  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the  Ammb- 
noosucTliver.  The  ftdl  of  over  200  ft.  is  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
thorough  dramage;  but  this  is  made  doubly  sure  by  flushing  th^-main 
pipes  with  water  from  the  mountain  springs  and  streams  above  the  town. 
The  drinking  water,  whidi  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  so  cool  that  the  addition 
of  ice  is^uite  unnecessary,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  the  neighboring 
hills'  by  means  Of  a  system  of  pipes.  The  soH  is  rough  and  rockyv  and 
Where  tmlmproved  is*  covered  with  projecting  boulders.  It  is  remarkaWy 
d^,  thfe  situation  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  the  hills  admitting  of  auch 
rapid  dralna^  that  mud  is  a  rare  sight.  . 

Temperature,  —  The  air  of  Bethlehem  during  the  summer  season  is  cool 
and  iefreshing.  In  the  absence  of  any  more  eartended  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations,  t  can  only  give  the  results  of  a  single  sfeasonl  extending 
f^m  Julyl  td  Sept.  8, 1878.    The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  TaSS* 

■  F.,  that  trf  August  67.51"*  F.,  and  for  the  whole  period  firom  July  1  to 
September  8,  68.78'  F.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  agreeable 
summer  temperature  than  this,  or  one  better  suited  for  the  class  df  inva- 
lids'whfc"K  should  be  sent  td  Bethlehem.   

In  stunming  up  the  results  of  the  imperfect  observations  I  have  been 
abii  to  pcesent,  it  will  be  found  that  the  summer  climate  of  Bethlehem 
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U  cool,  and  consequently  tonic  in  its  character,  liable,  like  sU  mountain 
climates,  to  sudden  changes ;  but  that  for  all  this  the  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature is  remarkably  small,  that  it  is  moderately  dry,  and  that  the 
prevailing  winds  are  of  a  pleasant  character.  People  are  usually  sent 
into  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  and  in  selecting  a  health  resort  for  invalids  the 
preference  will  naturally  be  given,  other  advantages  being  equal,  to  the 
place  in  which  the  climate  permits  them  to  remain  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  out-of-doors.  With  a  view  to  affording  information  on  this 
point  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  proportion  of 
the  day  that  the  invalid  was  able  to  be  in  the  open  air  during  July  and 
August,  1878:  — 

Whole       Thiee-qoar-       Half       Quarter       No  pari  of 
Days.  terDays.         Days.        Days.  Day. 

July  22  6  1  0  3 

August  25  2  4  0  0 

In  other  words,  out  of  sixty-two  days  an  invalid  could  with  safety  have 
remained  out  throughout  the  whole  of  forty-seven,  and  a  portion  of 
twelve  J  while  out  of  the  whole  number  of  days  there  were  only  three  on 
which  the  weather  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  his  confinement 
within  doors  during  the  whole  day.  In  preparing  this  table,  in  addition 
to  rain,  very  cool  and  windy  weather  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
effects  of  the  climate  upon  invalids  appeared,  as  far  as  my  limited  ex- 
perience permitted  me  to  judge,  most  excellent,  but  as  no  journal  was 
kept  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  number  benefited. 
Among  seventy  cases  that  came  under  my  observation  not  one  died  at 
Bethlehem,  and  in  only  two  instances,  one  a  lady  with  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  and  the  other  a  case  of  hepatic  abscess  emptying  into  a  bronchus, 
was  it  necessary  to  send  the  patient  home  as  hopeless,  or  as  unfitted  for 
the  climate.  Four  cases,  two  of  consumption,  and  one  each  of  asthma 
and  rheumatism,  neither  gained  nor  lost.  Two  cases  of  consumption 
improved  rapidly;  one  patient  gained  ten  pounds;  and  in  case  of  the 
other,  in  whom  the  disease  was  in  its  incipient  stage,  the  physical  signs 
detected  by  his  physician  had  all  but  disappeared  when  I  last  examined 
him.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  many  of  the  above  seventy- 
five  cases  were  not  of  a  serious  character.  The  exemption  from  hay  fever 
enjoyed  by  Bethlehem  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  notice  of  it  in  this 
papei  superfluous.  It  was  only  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  that  I 
heard  of  an  attack  of  this  affection  occurring  in  the  village,  and  in  every 
case  into  which  I  inquired  the  patient  had  brought  it  on  by  visiting  some 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  I  also  heard  that  cases  had  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  village  itself,  but  every  one  of  them  could  be  traced  to  care- 
lessness in  allowing  the  Ambrosia  artemmce/olia,  to  which  the  hay  fever 
'"  by  many  attributed,  to  grow  on  the  premikes,  and  promptly  < 
the  removal  of  the  weed. 
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**  Bethlehem  Is  about  m  ftr  firom  Mt.  Washington  as  N.  Conway  Is,  and  lies  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  commanding  as  they  do,  within 
short  distances,  both  the  Franconia  and  White-Mt.  Notches,  and  the  meadows  of  the 
Connecticut,  are  Tery  varied  and  delightful.  The  town  lies,  also,  at  the  faTorablo 
landscape-distance  ftom.  the  hills No  village  commands  so  gprand  a  pano- 
ramic view.    The  whole  horizon  is  fretted  with  mountains.*'    (STAaa  King) 

Around  the  Heater  Is  a  favorite  drive  from  which  a  snccession  of  fine 
yiews  is  obtained.  It  passes  out  by  Mt.  Agassiz  and  around  the  adjacent 
heights  to  the  Littleton  road,  on  which  the  return  is  made.  WaUace  Httt 
is  about  half' way  to  Littleton,  and  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  views 
therefrom.  The  Montgomery  Pond  is  5-6  M.  N.  of  the  village.  The 
Cherry-VcUley  Drive  is  4-5  M.  long,  leading  N.  by  the  Prospect  House, 
then  around  by  the  roads  to  the  1.,  and  returning  by  the  Littleton  road. 
Crufts'  Ledge  is  2  M.  from  the  village,  and  is  reached  by  a  path  which 
enters  the  fields  near  the  great  bam  beyond  the  Maple  wood  House.  It 
commands  a  noble  view  of  the  White,  Twin,  and  Franconia  Mts.,  the 
latter  being  seen  across  the  primitive  forests  in  the  valley  of  Gale  River. 
An  impressive  view  of  the  Franconia  Range  may  also  be  obtained  by  as- 
cending the  Franconia  road  for  about  1  M.,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

Maplewood. 

*The  Maplewood  Is  an  elegant  and  spacious  hotel,  1^  H.  from  Bethlehem 
Junction,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Strawberry  Hill.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  architecturally,  and  accommodates  500  guesu ;  with  the  Maplewood  Cot- 
tage adjacent  accommodaaog  100  more.  Perfect  drainage,  gas  lighting,  oral  annun- 
ciators, copious  water-supply  from  hill-springfl,  private  cottages  for  families,  a  large 
dairy-farm,  a  covered  promenade  on  the  root',  a  dancing  and  theatre  hall,  tel^praph 
and  post-oflSces,  news-stand,  barber-shop,  billiards  and  bowling,  and  a  large  livery- 
stable  are  among  the  luxuries  of  this  house,  which  is  the  latest  built  of  all  the  great 
mountain  hotels.  The  view  from  this  locality  is  unsurpassed  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  includes  the  Presidential  Range  and  a  vast  area  on  the  N.  and  W. 
The  rates  «re  8  4.50  a  day,  with  special  rates  according  to  location  of  rooms  and  time 
occupied ;  and  $  10  a  week  and  upward  at  the  Biaplewood  Cottage.  The  Cottage 
opens  June  1 ;  the  Hotel  opens  July  1. 

The  Castnoy  near  the  Maplewood,  was  planned  by  Frank  Hill  Smith.  There  Is 
a  stone  tower  40  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  building  comprising  parlors,  theatre,  bowling 
and  billiards,  galleries  to  witness  games  of  base  ball,  lawn  tennis,  etc 

The  Maplewood  station  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  is  close  to  the  hotels,  hidden 
in  a  grove  of  trees.  Tickets  are  sold  and  baggage  checked  here  to  the  chief  Ameri- 
can dties.  Stages  run  many  times  daily  from  Biaplewood  through  the  entire  length 
of  Bethlehem  Street,  past  all  the  hotels  and  shops. 

The  pleasant  Maplewood  grounds  are  lighted  by  six  electric  lights.  On 
the  upper  side  is  a  line  of  handsome  cottages,  pertaining  to  the  hotel;  and 
opposite  the  Cottage  is  the  home  of  the  venerable  eccentric,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton Gray.  To  the  E.  is  the  great  Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  with  its  rare 
Breton  and  Ayrshire  cattle,  Shetland  ponies,  etc.  The  long  piazzas  of  the 
hotels  command  imposing  views  of  the  Presidential  Range.  A  broad  path 
leads  I  M.  up  the  adjacent  forest-covered  hill,  by  far-viewing  arbors,  to 
the  observatory,  which  looks  out  on  the  Presidential  Peaks,  Lafayette, 
Agassiz,  Garfield,  the  Twins,  the  Green  Mts.  and  Percy  Peaks,  the  lovely 
Lancaster  Plain,  and  the  villages  of  Bethlehem  and  Littleton.  The  path 
goes  on  to  Mt.  Agassiz. 
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B«thlehem  wmf  fonn«rly  known  as  Lord's  HiU^  and  waa  ftettled  in  1790.  A  rude 
trail  was  cat  to  it  fh>m  the  Oiant's  Grave,  and  a  log-bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
AmnuHiooenc,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  timber-bridge.  Famine  frowned  on 
the  settlement  frequently,  and  in  1799  the  people  were  obliged  to  make  a  load  of 
potash  and  send  it  to  Concord,  Mam.  (170  M.),  for  sale,  living  on  roots  and  plants 
until  their  envoy  returned  with  provisions,  four  weeks  later. 

During  his  passage  through  Bethlehem,  in  1803,  President  Dwight  found  only  log- 
huts,  "  recent,  few,  poor,  and  planted  on  a  soil  singularly  rough  and  rocky.  There 
is  nothing  in  Bethlehem  which  merits  notice,  except  the  patience,  oiterprise,  and 
hardihood  of  the  settlers,  which  have  induced  them  to  venture  and  stay  upon  so 
forbidding  a  spot ;  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  White  Mts. ;  and  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  other  mountains  in  thdr  neighborhood,  particularly  on  the  S.  W A 

nobler  group  cannot  be  Imagined  than  that,  which  is  seen  from  Bethlehem 

Their  form,  their  extent,  their  height,  their  position,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  appearance,  are  so  varied  through  the  several  gradations  of  beauty,  boldneoi, 
And  splendor;  and  so  hapidly  related  to  each  other;  that  the  mind  finds,  here, 
everything,  which  can  graaQr  its  wishes  in  rude,  wild,  and  magnificent  scenery." 

68.   Honnt  Ag^aagii. 

Mt.  Agassiz  (formerly  known  as  Peaked  EiU)  is  near  and  S.  E.  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  affords  a  very  favorable  point  of  view  over  the  White,  Fran- 
cpnia,  and  Green  Mts.  The  visitor  ascends  the  long  hill  on  the  Franconia 
road  (running  S.  from  Betlilehem),  and  on  the  crest  of  the  slope,  about  1 
M.  from  the  village,  enters  a  road  which  crosses  the  field  to  the  1.  This 
route  leads  through  low  second-growth  thickets  and  over  white  ledges  to 
the  summit,  which  is  marked  by  a  beacon  of  the  U.  3*  Coast  Survey.  The 
path  is  about  |  M.  long,  and  Is  well  cleared  and  of  easy  grade.  The 
peak  is  2,390  ft.  high;  and  a  carriage-road  is  now  being  built  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  present  name  of  the  mountain  was  given  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  whose  researches  on  the  glacial  remains  in  this  vicinity 
were  of  great  value.  A  carriage-road  has  lately  been  buiU  to  the  new 
observatory  on  the  summit. 

Prof.  Agassis  was  much  interested  in  the  glacial  ronains  about  Bethldiem,  to 
which  he  devoted  careful  study.  **  The  Littleton  road  from  Bethlehem,  and  the 
roads  to  Franconia  Notch  £r<Mn  both  these  towns,  frequently  intersect  terminal  mo- 
raines. Those  fitmiliar  with  the  topography  of  the  Franconia  Range,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Picket  Hill  [now  Mt.  Agassiz]  and  the  slope  of  Bethlehem,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  glaciers  which  deposited  the  ftont  moraine  to  the  N.  of  Bethlehem 
Village  must  have  filled  the  Valley  of  Franconia  to  and  above  the  level  of  the  saddle 
of  Picket  Hill,  making  it  1,500  ft.  thkk,  if  not  more,— thicker,  in  short,  than  any 
of  the  present  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  as  soon  as  the 
N.  portion  of  that  glacier  had  retreated  to  the  wall  which  encircles  the  Franconia 
Valley  on  the  N.,  the  glacier,  occupying  henceforth  a  more  protected  valley  within 
the  range,  must  have  made  a  halt,  and  accumulated  at  this  point,  that  is,  S.  and 
W.  of  the  saddle  of  Picket  Hill,  a  very  large  terminal  moraine.  The  finest  lateral 
moraines  in  these  regions  may  be  seen  along  the  hillsides  flanking  the  bed  of  the  S. 
Branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  N.  of  the  village  of  Franconia.  The  best  median  mo- 
raines are  to  the  £.  of  Picket  Hill  and  Round  Hill.  The  latter  moraines  were  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  glacier  which  occupied  the  depression  between  the  Hay- 
stack and  Mt. -Lafayette,  and  that  which  descended  from  the  N.  &ce  of  Lafayette 
itself.  .  .  .  The  lane  starting  from  Bethlehem  Street,  following  the  cemetery  for  a 
short  distance,  and  hence  trending  N  ,  cuts  sixteen  terminal  moraines  in  a  tract  of 
about  2  M.  Some  of  these  moraines  are  as  distinct  as  any  I  know  in  Switaerland." 
(Jantr.  A*xoe  Advan.  Sci.,  Proc.  XIX.) 
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Tkt  View,  —  About  7  M.  distant,  across  the  densely  wooded  ralley  of 
Gale  River,  a  little  E.  of  S.,  is  the  thin  and  cra^^gy  crest  of  Mt  Lafayette,' 
whose  immense  spurs  and  foot-hills  run  far  out  over  the  wilderness.  ,  On 
its  r.  flank  is  the  ruj^ged  mass  of  Eagle  Cliff,  with  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Franconia  Notch  adjoining,  and  apparently  blocked  up  by  the  low  Bald 
Mt  Next  comes  the  massive  and  round-topped  ridge  of  Mt.  Gannon, 
flanked  by  the  sharp  and  rolling  summit  of  Kinsman.  Nearly  S.  S.  W.  Up 
the  long  Landaff  valley  is  the  high  top  of  Moosilauke ;  and  on  the  r.,  much 
nearer,  are  Ore  Hill  and  Sugar  Hill.  More  to  the  W.  is  the  long  and  mo- 
notonous range  of  Mt  Gardner,  which  occupies  parts  of  four  townships. 
Far  beyond,  along  the  horizon,  is  a  line  of  blue  peaks  in  Vermont,  ex- 
tending for  scores  of  leagues  down  the  Green-Mt.  range.  Among  these 
CamePs  Hump  is  seen,  nearly  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  high  plateau  of  Mt. 
Mansfield  is  more  to  the  r.,  with  Mt.  Elmore  apparently  adjoining  it.  In 
this  direction,  but  close  at  hand  below,  are  the  hotels  of  Bethlehem,  beyond 
and  above  which  is  the  larger  village  of  Littleton,  with  the  high  school 
and  the  Oak-Hill  House  on  the  heights.  The  Scythe-Factory  Village  rung 
to  the  E.  from  Littleton  along  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  Mann*s  Hills  are 
seen  beyond,  to  the  r.,  over  which  is  a  distant  mountain  which  may  be 
Jay  Peak.  About  due  N.,  across  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  is  Dalton  Mt, 
at  whose  foot  is  a  bright  lake  shining  among  the  forests.  Portions  of  the 
great  ranges  towards  Willoughby  Lake  are  seen  far  beyond,  with  the 
mountains  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  plains  of  Whitefield,  bordered  on  the  N. 
by  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  and  the  round  summits  of  Mts.  Pleasant  and 
Prospect.  Over  the  saddle^  between  the  latter  two  runs  the  Lancaster 
highway;  and  Cape  Horn  is  seen  beyond.  Nearer  at  hand  is  Kimball 
Hill,  in  Whitefield;  and  over  the  r.  flank  of  Prospect  are  the  two  white 
domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  backed  by  the  long  Stratford  and  Bowback 
Mts.  The  blue  lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  extend  to  the  r. ;  and  towards  the 
N.  E.  is  the  white  village  of  Jefferson  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Starr  King. 
The  black  mass  of  Cherry  Mt  is  more  to  the  r.  and  much  nearer,  and  fills 
a  long  section  of  the  horizon.  Then,  nearly  E.  N.  E.,  the  view  rests  on  the 
sharp  and  lofty  pyramids  of  Mts.  Jefferson  and  Adams,  flanked  by  the 
rough  ridge  of  Clay;  and  then  the  imposing  crest  of  Washington  appears, 
with  portions  of  the  railroad,  the  white  station-buildings,  and  the  Summit 
House.  To  the  E.,  down  the  long  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  is  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  while  beyond  rise  the  peaks  which  run  from  Mt.  Wash- 
ington to  the  Notch,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton.  Then 
come  the  huge  and  far-extending  Twin  Mts.,  6-8  M.  distant,  and  not  far 
from  S.  E.  Close  to  Agassiz  is  the  wooded  top  of  Round  Hill,  over  which 
appears  the  boldly  cut  peak  of  Mt.  Garfield,  resting  to  the  r.  on  La- 
fityetta. 
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Hotels.  —  The  Garieton  Hoiue  (for  00  guests).  The  Mossy-Brook  House  (Tm 
M.  Aldrieh)  is  s  large  summer  boarding-house  pleasantly  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
TUlage,  accommodating  85  guests,  and  charging  $7  - 10  a  week. 

IMstancea  (flfom  Walling's  odometer-surreyt).  —  Wliitefield  to  Dalton,  6*  M.  • 
Jefferson  Hill,  11 ;  Lancaster,  8 ;  Northumberland,  14  ;  Gorham,  26.  Distances  by 
raihnoad,  — to  Lancaster,  10  M.:  Groveton,  20;  Littleton,  12 ;  Fabyan  House,  19; 
Crawford  House,  28;  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  28.  Distances  by  roads  —  to 
Bethlehem,  8 ;  the  Profile  House,  18 ;  the  Twin-Mountain  House,  8. 

The  town  of  Whitefield  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  White  Mts.,  and 
is  trarereed  by  John*8  River.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  land  is 
valuable  for  fanning  purposes.  The  growth  of  the  town  has  been 
rapid,  since  in  1810  it  had  but  51  inhabitants,  while  in  1880  there  were 
nearly  2,000.  The  village  of  Whitefield  is  near  the  railroad  station,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  section  about  the  lumber-mills  and  the  houses 
of  the  workmen  being  close  to  the  station  and  river,  while  the  village 
proper  is  on  the  plateau  beyond  and  is  not  seen  from  the  railroad.  In  the 
centre  is  a  public  square,  from  which  diverge  the  highways.  The  street 
leading  to  the  S.  £.  has  several  large  villas  upon  it,  among  which  is  the 
Mossy-Brook  House;  and  pleasant  mountain-views  are  enjoyed  from  other 
points  on  the  plateau.  The  village  has  about  700  inhabitants,  three 
churches,  and  a  large  graded  school.  Of  the  various  manufactures  car- 
ried on  at  this  point,  the  lumber-business  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
Brown  Brothers  have  the  chief  mills. 

The  immense  luml>er>mill8  of  the  Browu  Lumber  Company  are  located  at  this 
point,  and  haye  a  railroad  12-15  M  long  runn}ng  through  their  forests,  up  the 
John's  River  and  towards  Cherry  Pond.  This  firm  owns  80,000  acres  of  spruce  and 
pine  woodland,  most  of  which  Is  in  Carroll,  Jefferron,and  Lowe  &  Burbank's  Grant, 
and  employ  nearly  800  men,  many  of  whom  are  French  Canadians.  12,000,000  ft. 
of  logs  tiave  been  cut  and  sent  out  from  their  camps  in  a  single  year,  being  drawn 
on  long  cars  and  unloaded  into  the  pond  above  the  mills.  The  mills  are  on  the 
John's  RiTer,  at  the  Whitefield  station,  and  arc  of  great  extent.  They  are  run  by 
steam,  and  lit  by  gas,  and  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  long  and  costly  aqueduct. 
The  danger  of  fire  is  averted  by  stand-pipes  and  by  a  large  steam  fire-engine,  with  a 
disciplined  fire-department.  The  railroad  ha*  two  locomotiTes,  and  in  some  places 
rises  215  ft  to  the  mile.  It  has  been  prolonged  nearly  to  Jefferson  Hill.  Estimates 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it  will  take  40  yean*  to  clear  the  timber  (h>m  the  com- 
pany's lands,  by  which  time  the  tracU  which  are  now  being  stripped  will  have  been 
covered  with  new  forests. 

The  Mountain 'View  House  (Wm.  F.  Dodge  &  Son;  much  enlarged  in 
1884;  100  guests,  $8-14  a  week)  and  the  Cherry- Mountain  House  (Mrs. 
J.  S.  Fiske;  30  guests,  $7-10  a  week)  are  3^-4  M.  from  the  Whitefield 
station,  6  M.  from  Lancaster,  4M.  from  Mt.  Prospect,  10  M.  firom  Jefferson 
Hill,  10  M.  from  Bethlehem,  2^  M.  from  Bray  Hill,  and  12  M.  from  the  base 
of  Cherry  Mt.  These  houses  occupy  positions  on  a  plateau  which  slopes 
downward  towards  the  mountains,  and  command  grand  views.  They  are 
far  isolated  from  other  houses,  and  are  consequently  very  quiet  and  retired. 
At  Dodgers  the  Rev.  Dr.  £.  S.  Gannett  spent  the  last  summer  of  hit 
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saintly  life.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  has  a  summer-residence 
in  this  vicinity,  which  commauds  a  wide  and  noble  view. 

The  Howland  Obienratory  is  situated  on  Kimball  Hill,  which  is  distant 
from  Lancaster,  10  M. ;  from  Bethlehem,  6  M.;  from  Littletcn,  7  M.;  from 
the  Twin-Mountain  House,  10  M. ;  and  from  the  Sumner  House,  8  M.  It 
is  70  ft.  high,  and  the  npper  platform  rises  above  the  tops  of  the  tall  birch- 
trees  which  surround  it.  The  basement  has  a  refresliment-stand,  and  the 
top  is  provided  with  a  telescope.  The  entrance-fee  is  25c.  The  observa- 
tory is  2  M.  S.  of  Whitefield.    The  visitor  can  drive  over  the  hill. 

The  Kimball-Hill  House  (H.  J.  Bowles),  near  the  Observ'atory,  has 
shady  groves  and  cool  mountain  water.  Its  rates  are  $  6-7  a  week.  The 
site  is  very  high,  and  it  is  the  highest  cultivated  farm  in  the  State. 

•  The  View,  —  The  ponderous  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.  is  comparatively  near 
the  observer,  and  extends  over  most  of  the  horizon  between  E.  and  S.  £. 
On  its  1.  is  the  peak  of  OwPs  Head,  and  over  the  long  r.  flank  is  the  bare 
crest  of  Jefferson.  The  S.  ridge  of  Cherry  is  prolonged  for  miles,  and  over 
it  are  seen  the  clear  peak  of  Washington,  the  broken  outlines  of  Monroe,  the 
unrecognizable  flat  of  Franklin,  and  the  hemisphere  of  Pleasant,  forming 
a  continuous  ridge.  Beyond  the  end  of  the  ridge  of  Cherry,  on  the  r.,  a 
vista  opens  up  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  over  the  plains  of  CarroU,  and 
terminated  by  the  low  sharp  peak  of  Jackson,  and  the  flattened  top  of 
Webster,  which  falls  off  sharply  to  the  r.  into  the  White-Mt.  Notch. 
About  S.  S.  E.,  and  a  few  miles  distant,  is  the  wooded  mass  of  Beech  Hill, 
over  which  appears  Mt.  Hale,  beyond  the  broad  clearings  near  at  hand. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  Beech  is  the  well-marked  peak  of  the  N.  Twin  Mt., 
rising  high  over  the  horizon,  with  a  part  of  the  S.  Twin  beyond,  over  the 
farms  and  fields  in  the  foreground.  The  bold  mass  of  Haystack  next  ap- 
pears, and  extends  on  the  r.  to  the  high  sharp  peak  of  Lafayette,  whose 
minor  N.  crags  appear  in  front.  The  mountain  sweeps  away  to  the  r.  in 
graceful  falling  lines,  broken  by  Eagle  Cliff,  on  whose  r.  is  the  cleft  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  with  Mt.  Cannon  on  the  r.  over  the  clearings  towards  the 
S.  Still  more  to  the  W.  the  sharp  crest  of  Kinsman  is  seen,  dropping  away 
into  the  glens  of  Landaff.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  hills  of  Bethlehem 
and  Landaff,  with  Mt.  Agassiz  conspicuously  shown,  and  the  Benton  Notoh 
far  beyond. 

About  E.  is  the  clear  sheet  of  Bums  Lake  (Long  Pond),  over  which  are 
the  high  hills  of  Littleton,  with  portions  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont 
beyond;  and  then  Dalton  Mt.  rises  on  the  N.  W.,  across  the  narrow  valley, 
with  its  long  wooded  flanks,  beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  are  Mts.  Tug,  Cow, 
and  Bumside,  in  Lunenburg  and  Guildhall.  Over  the  adjacent  road  are 
the  rounded  and  connected  hills  of  Mts.  Ome,  Pleasant,  and  Prospect, 
near  Lancaster.  A  road  runs«  toward  Prospect,  on  whose  r.  are  seen  the 
crest  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Long 
Mt.,  in  Odeil.  The  great  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  then  eomes  into 
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Tiew,  extending  along  the  horizon  for  mQes,  with  a  massive  line  of  dark 
peaks.  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill,  over  which  rises  Mt 
Starr  King.  The  space  between  this  point  and  Cherry  Mt.  b  filled  with 
the  dark  ridges  of  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Ranges,  forming  a 
great  undulating  forest  amid  which  rise  dull  heights  and  characterless 
crests  innumerable. 

60.   Salton. 

HoteL — The  Sumner  House  (75  guests)  is  a  summer*resort  near  the 
hamlet,  standing  on  a  bluff  by  the  river,  and  provided  with  extensive 
grounds,  boats,  billiards,  bowling,  croquet,  and  a  livery-stable.  The 
rooms  are  remarkably  high  and  airy,  and  a  pleasant  view  is  enjoyed  to 
the  N.  E.,  including  the  Pilot  Mts.  and  the  Percy  Peaks.  The  hotel  has 
been  closed  for  some  time,  and  may  not  open  again.  Mr.  Prime  speaks  of 
this  house  as  **  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut.  It 
looked  like  a  pleasant  and  quiet  place  to  do  summer  loitering."  The 
favorite  drives  are  over  the  river  to  the  Lunenburg  Heights  (see  Route  62), 
to  Whitefield  and  Lancaster,  to  Mt.  Prospect,  and  to  Dalton  Mt.  The 
Fifteen-Mile  Falls  flow  along  most  of  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  the  town, 
and  are  a  chain  of  wild  rapids  in  a  narrow  valley  which  has  been  ex- 
cavated through  the  Mt  Gardner  Range.  Between  Dalton  and  the 
foot  of  Mclndoes  Falls  the  distance  is  24  M.,  and  the  river  falls  nearly 
400  ft. 

The  hamlet  of  Dalton  consists  of  but  a  few  houses,  and  is  situated  on 

the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteen -Mile  Falls,  8  M.  irom 

Lancaster  and  6  M.  from  Whitefield.    It  is  1^  M.  from  Dalton  station,  on 

the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  (by  a  pleasant  forest-road),  and  less  than  f  M. 

from  the  station  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensbuig  R.  B.,  where  that  line 

crosses  the  Connecticut  River. 

Dalton  is  a  hilly  town,  with  fertile  uplands  and  a  long  fWynt  on  the  Conneettout 
River.  It  has  778  inhabitaots,  and  produces  annually  8,600,000  ft.  of  lumber.  125 
toDB  of  starch,  9  tons  of  maple  sugar,  2,^  tons  of  hay,  12  tons  of  butter,  60,000 
bushelfl  of  potatoes,  and  6,600  bushels  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  It  contains  16,465 
acres,  of  which  6,913  are  cultivated.  The  town  was  settled  daring  the  Revolutionary 
era^and  was  incorporated.in  1784  and  named  after  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  one  of  the 
grantees,  the  earlier  name  having  been  Apthorp, 

6L  Dalton  Mountaiit 

Dalton  Mt.  is  a  long  and  lofty  wooded  ridge,  running  across  the  town  of 
Dalton  from  S.  W.  toN.  £..  Its  main  peak  has  been  cleared  of  trees,  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  commands  a  broad  view.  It  is  8^  M.  from 
Dalton  village,  and  is  reached  by  the  Round-Pond  road,  passing  the 
Ruggles  farm.  Where  this  road  reaches  the  crest  of  the  high  pass,  a  dis- 
used road  is  seen  diverging  to  tlie  I.  through  the  woods.  The  ascent  along 
thif.rofui  and  the  connecting  path  is  about  ^  Al  long,  and  must  be  made 
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on  foot,  the  cleared  peak  being  generally  visible  in  advance.  The  npper 
slopes  are  seamed  by  deep  sheep-paths,  but  the  road  is  unmistakable,  and 
80on  leads  to  the  bare  and  rocky  summit.  The  road  from  the  Sumner 
House  to  the  peak  is  an  almost  continuous  ascent,  but  the  excursion  up 
and  back  may  easily  be  made  in  half  a  day.  It  is  4  M.  from  the  peak  to 
Whitefield  village,  and  the  road  affords  a  series  of  fine  views  after  the 
forest  has  been  passed. 

TTie  View.  —  A  high  wooded  spur  of  Dalton  Mt.  shuts  out  the  view  to 
the  N.  £.  On  its  r.  is  seen  the  great  gronp  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  with  their 
clustering  blue  peaks  and  desolate  ravines,  terminating,  on  the  r.,  at  Mt. . 
Starr  King,  at  whose  base  is  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill,  nearly  over  Bray 
Hill,  and  beyond  the  valley  of  Israel* s  River.  The  Pliny  and  Randolph 
Ranges  are  next  seen,  over  Cherry  Pond;  and  the  Randolph  Notch  is 
nearly  due  E.  The  long  dark  line  of  Cherry  Mt.  rises  beyond  the 
wooded  plains  of  Whitefield,  with  the  OwPs-H^  peak  nearly^over  the 
village;  and  beyond,  with  their  lower  slopes  concealed  by  Cherry,  are 
the  stately  White  Mts.,  with  the  rounded  top  of  Madison  on  the  N., 
flanked  by  the  immense  pyramids  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  the  stately 
cone  of  Washington,  distinguished  both  by  its  altitude  and  the  white  house 
upon  the  crest.  To  the  r.  are  the  craggy  peaks  of  Monroe,  the  level  top  of 
FVanklin,  the  high  curves  of  Pleasant,  and  the  rounding  swell  of  Clinton. 
Beyond  the  succeeding  summits  the  range  drops  off  into  the  White-Mt. ' 
Notch,  which  is  nearly  S.  E.,  across  the  valley  of  Carroll.  On  the  r.  is  a 
portion  of  the  Field- Willey  Range,  with  Mt.  Hale  on  the  r. ;  and  then  the 
massive  Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  are  seen,  beyond  Beech 
Hill,  filling  a  great  area  with  their  dark  and  monotonous  crests.  Next 
comes  the  sharp  peak  of  Mt.  Garfield,  which  is  flanked  on  the  W.  by  the 
lofty  sierra  of  Lafayette,  gray  and  rugged  in  the  distance.  The  village  of 
Bethlehem  is  nearly  S.,  with  Mt.  Agassiz  just  over  it,  far  back  of  which  is 
the  Franconia  Notch.  The  lower  plains  and  forests  of  Whitefield  are  in 
the  foreground,  lighted  by  the  bright  waters  of  Bums  Lake  and  Round 
Pond.  On  the  r.  of  the  Franconia  Notch  is  Mt.  Cannon,  flanked  by  the 
long  ridge  of  Mt  Kinsman,  which  drops  away  into  the  glens  of  Landaff. 
Far  down  in  this  durection,  about  S.  S.  W.,  is  the  high  crest  of  Moosilauke, 
with  the  Benton  Black  Mt.  on  the  r.  The  highlands  of  Littleton  and  Lis- 
bon are  nearer  at  hand,  in  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  long  Mt.-Gardner  range 
hides  the  Connecticut  River,  Bald  Ledge  being  about  W.  S.  W.  The  view 
between  S.  W.  and  N.  includes  a  vast  area  of  Eastern  Vermont,  with  bold 
lines  of  mountains  rising  all  along  the  horizon,  marked  by  stately  blue 
peaks.  The  highlands  just  across  the  river,  to  the  W.,  are  in  Concord  and 
Waterford ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  Jay  Peak  and  OwPs  Head  are  visible  in 
the  N.  W.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  interesting  to  leave  these  long  ranks  of 
the  Green  Mts.  undesignated  in  this  catalogue,  allowing  a  wide  field  for 
imaguiative  work. 
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62.  Lancaster. 

Hotels*  —  The  new  Lancaster  Hoose  (on  the  site  of  the  fiunons  old  hotel  which 
Thomu  Starr  King  frequented)  ia  a  handsome  Queen-Anne  building,  lighted  by  gas, 
heated  by  steam,  and  provided  with  electric  bells.  It  accommodates  ViO  guests,  at 
f  10.50 -17^  a  week. 

The  Williams  House  and  Hillside  Cottage  accommodate  about  fiO  guests  each,  at 
97-10  a  week.  The  £im  Cottage  (near  railway-station)  and  the  houitea  of  Cum- 
mings  Spaulding,  E.  Spaulding,  and  Wm.  C.  Spaulding,  take  12-15  guests  each. 

Ihe  new  Hotel  Prospect,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Prospect,  8  M.  from  the  Lan- 
caster station  by  a  good  carriage-road,  accommodates  40  guests. 

Railroads.  —  Lancaster  is  on  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R  (Route  2),  and  may  be 
reached  from  Boston  in  8^  hrs.  ride.  It  is  but  10  M.  fh>m  Groveton  Junction,  where 
connection  is  made  with  trains  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  7)  for  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  Gorham  and  Portland.  About  the  same  distance  to  the  S.  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  whereon  the  tourist  can  pass  W.  to  Lake 
GhampUin,  or  E.  to  the  Notch  and  N.  Conway. 

Distances  by  road  (fh>m  Walling^s  odometer  surreys). — Lancaster  to  DalttHi, 
8i  M. :  Whitefield,  8 ;  Jefferson  Mills,  8g  ;  Jefferson  HiU.  6§  ;  Gorham,  24;  Grore- 
ton,  Id  ;  Lost  Nation,  59  ,  Northumberland,  6 ;  N.  Stratford,  22.  Disfance  to  Lunen- 
burg Heights,  8  M. ;  to  Bray  HiU,  8  M. ;  to  the  top  of  Mt  Prospect,  2  H. 

In  1888  the  new  Kilkenny  Railway  was  opened  from  Lancaster  east- 
ward 10  M.  into  the  lumbering  tract  among  the  Pilot  Mts.,  with  a  design 
of  extension  to  Berlin,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway,  12  M.  beyond.  It 
passes  through  Lost  Nation  (see  page  175). 

Lancaster  is  the  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
villages  near  the  White  Mts.  The  town  contains  2,723  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  in  the  village,  although  the  rural  roads  which  interlace  the 
plain  in  every  direction  are  lined  with  farms.  It  is  the  best  town  in  Cods 
County,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  State,  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; and  the  intervales  at  this  point  are  the  most  extensive  on  the  Con- 
necticut River.  They  extend  back  for  nearly  1  M.,  and  on  their  rich 
alluvial  soil  grow  large  crops  of  com,  oats,  and  hay.  The  uplands  are 
prolific  in  wheat.  The  climate  is  mild  and  delightful,  the  E.  winds  being 
turned  by  the  mountain-wall  on  the  E.  Lancaster  is  one  of  the  shire- 
towns  of  Coos  County. 

The  village  is  on  IsraePs  River,  not  far  from  ita  confluence  with  the 
Connecticut,  and  occupies  a  level  plain  bordered  by  low  hills.  It  con- 
tains five  churches  (Cong.,  Meth.,  Epis.,  Unit.,  Cath.),  20-30  stores, 
an  academy,  a  public  library,  a  bank,  and  graded  schools;  and  has  two 
weekly  papers.  The  Masons,  Grand  Army,  and  Odd  Fellows  have 
large  societies  here.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  are  various  kinds 
of  lumber,  paper,  potato  starch,  carriages,  sashes  and  blinds,  harnesses, 
etc.,  to  the  value  of  $  403,000  annually.  Main  Street  is  the  chief  thor- 
oughfare, on  which  are  the  shops  and  several  lawyers'  offices.  At  the 
N.  end  of  the  village  is  the  ecclesiastical  quarter,  where  five  churches  are 
clustered  together,  near  the  county-buildings.  The  Episcopal  church  is 
opposite  the  Lancaster  House,  and  was  built  in  1875.    The  population  of 
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the  village  is  about  1,600.  The  influx  of  the  farmers  from  the  adjacent 
rural  districts  imparts  an  air  of  bustle  and  activity  to  the  village,  which 
supplies  an  extensive  district  of  Northern  New  Hampshire.  The  chief 
streets  are  lined  with  fine  old  trees,  which  give  an  embowered  appearance 
to  the  houses.  The  neatness  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the  village  also 
render  it  pleasant  as  a  summer-home.  It  is  870  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  850 
ft.  higher  than  N.  Conway. 

Israel's  Rirer  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  in  the  Tillage,  and  affords  a  good  water- 
power.  This  stream  rises  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  flows  N.  ^.  for  15  M. 
Israel  and  John  Glines  were  two  noted  beaver-trappers  of  the  last  century,  and 
IsraePs  and  John's  Rivers  were  named  in  their  honor ;  though  Gapt.  Powers,  the 
first  explorer  of  this  region  (in  1754),  named  the  first  Powers^s  River  and  the  second 
Stark^s  River,  —  after  Ensign  Stark,  who  was  captured  bj  the  Indians  hard  by.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  retained  the  old  and  melodious  Indian  name  of  Is- 
rael's  River,  Singrawaek,  meaning  "  the  Foaming  Stream  of  the  White  Rock."  Sir 
Gharies  Dilke  says  that  "  the  world  can  show  few  scenes  more  winning  than  Israel's- 
River  vaUey,  hi  the  White  Mts.  of  N.  H.,  or  N.  Conway,  hi  the  S.  slopes  of  the  same 
chain." 

The  Connecticut  River  runs  for  10  M.  along  the  W.  and  N.  W.  borders 
of  Lancaster,  with  a  width  of  20-80  rods.  6  -  8  M.  distant,  over  pleasant 
meadow-roads,  is  the  commencement  of  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls. 

That  Lancaster  has  not  become  more  famous  as  a  summer-resort  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  citizens  have  not  prepared  sufficient  boarding-house  ac- 
commodations for  tourists.  Several  new  houses  should  be  opened  (not  in 
the  village  but)  on  the  line  of  heights  to  the  S.  £.,  whence  the  mountains 
are  visible.  The  rich  and  fruitful  meadows,  the  bright  rivers,  the  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  village,  and  the  distant  environing  mountains  form  ele- 
ments whose  ever-varying  combinations  produce  the  most  beautiful  scenio 
effects.  The  good  roads  which  run  out  on  every  side  give  a  succession  of 
pleasant  drives;  and  the  railroad  connections  favor  longer  excursions. 
The  society  of  the  village  is  cultured  and  refined,  being  largely  formed  by 
the  members  of  the  three  learned  professions.  There  are  five  private  libra- 
ries of  over  1,000  volumes  each,  and  one  of  4,000  volumes. 

The  view  from  near  the  Lancaster  House  is  one  of  the 

best  to  be  gained  from  the  village.  It  includes  the  imposing  forms  of  the 
Wliite  Mts.  on  the  S.  E.,  16  -  20  M.  distant,  yet  plainly  seen  up  the  deep 
valley  of  Is-raePs  River.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.  are  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  with  their  graceful  round  tops, 
and  then  the  view  passes  to  the  r.  over  the  Lunenburg  Heights  and  beyond 
the  broad  green  meadows.  All  along  the  W.  are  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont; and  to  the  N.  are  Cape  Horn,  the  weird  white  Percy  Peaks,  and 
Stratford  Mt.  Toward  the  E.  is  the  long  wall  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  rising  from 
the  Lancaster  valley  for  leagues,  and  famous  for  its  exquisite  dolphin-like 
changing  tints  at  sunset  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  a  sojourn  at  Lan- 
caster is  the  superb  effect  of  the  evening  light  on  these  mountains. 

Broad  views  are  afforded  from  Bunker  Hill  and  others  of  the  low  emi- 
nences which  surround  Lancaster.    A  much-admired  prospect  is  obtained 
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near  the  bridge  over  the  Connecticat,  where  a  rich  expanse  of  meadows 
extends  toward  the  N.,  terminated  by  Cape  Horn  and  the  Percy  Peaks 
and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Pilot  Mts.  This  is  a  pleasant  objective  point 
for  a  short  evening  stroll.  A  favorite  drive  is  along  the  high  ridge  of 
Stebbins  HUl^  on  the  flank  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  whence  a  succession  of  broad 
views  is  obtained  to  the  N.  and  £.  The  drive  around  Mt.  Prospect  is  also 
much  admired.  It  leads  S.  through  the  pass  between  Pleasant  and  Pros- 
pect, and  then  passes  around  the  latter  to  the  E.  and  N.,  opening  wide 
and  noble  vistas  towards  the  Presidential  Range,  and  finally  coming  out 
on  the  Jefferson  road,  whence  the  route  is  to  the  N.  W.  into  Lancaster. 

Lnnenburg  Heights  are  beyond  the  Connecticut  River,  in  one  of  the . 
picturesque  hill-towns  of  Vermont.  They  are  easily  reached  by  the  road 
which  runs  out  to  the  S.  W.  from  Lancaster  and  crosses  the  river  on  a 
covered  bridge.  Pleasant  views  are  given  of  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
stream,  whose  annual  inundations  enrich  the  broad  and  fruitful  intervales 
cm  either  side.  The  road  ascends  the  heights  by  easy  stages,  traversing 
a  broad  belt  of  forest,  until  it  reaches  a  road  which  runs  along  the  upland, 
650  ft.  above  the  river.  Beautiful  prospects  of  the  mountains  are.  now 
obtained,  the  best  of  which  is  from  the  Smith  farm,  8  M.  from  Lancaster. 
To  the  N.  E.  are  the  white  Percy  Peaks»  towering  over  the  Connecticut . 
Valley,  beyond  which  are  the  blue  ranges  of  the  upper  townships.  Some-^ 
•what  nearer,  and  in  the  same  direction,  is  Cape  Horn,  near  Groveton,  from 
which  the  imposing  and  unbroken  line  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  sweeps  around  to . 
the  £.,  overlapping  the  Starr-King  group.  In  the  S.  K*  are  the  bold  blue 
masses  of  the  Presidential  Range,  strongly  defined  and  lifted  well  N.  of 
the  long,  dark  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.  Over  the  S.  slope  of  the  latter  is  the 
low  crest  of  Mt.  Willard,  at  the  White-Mt  Notch,  to  the  r.  of  which  are 
Mt.  Hale  and  the  Twin-Mt.  group.  Beyond  the  massive  cone  of  Garfield, 
and  nearly  4ue  S.,  is  the  pyramid  of  ML  Lafayette.  W.  of  S.  are  several, 
very  distant  peaks,  the  chief  of  which  is  said  to  be  Moosilauke,  beyond 
Mt.  Agassis,  in  Bethlehem.  In  the  foreground  of  this  vast  semicircle  of 
mountains  are  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Ammonoosuc,  IsraePs; 
and  John's  Rivers,  with  the  villages  of  Lancaster  and  Whitefield.  The 
rich  intervales  present  a  pleasing  view,  extending  for  leagues  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.,  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  graceful  trees. 

The  return  drive  to  Lancaster  is  often  made  by  way  of  the  quiet  little 
hamlet  of  Luxiexiburg  (Chandler  House),  high  above  the  valley.  This 
place  is  about  2  M.  from  the  S. -Lancaster  station,  and  has  several  houses 
in  which  summer-boarders  are  taken  (Levi  Barnard,  S.  T.  Hale,  0.  D. 
Moulton).    See  page  174  b. 

<*  Orand  combinations,  too,  of  the  river  and  its  meadows  with  the  Franconia  range 
and  the  vast  White-Mt.  wall,  are  to  be  had  in  short  drives  beyond  the  river,  upon 
the  Lunenburg  Hills  ....  where  the  bright  blue  of  the  river  and  the  embowered' 
homes  of  the  village  are  set  in  the  relief  and  under  the  protection  of  the  long  White- 
Mt  waU,  tinged  with  the  violet  of  departing  day."    (SxAaa  KuiG.) 
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Hovnt  Proipeet  Is  a  round-topped  snratnit  S.  of  Lancaster,  separated 
from  Mt.  Pleasant  by  the  high  pass  which  is  traversed  by  the  Whitefield 
road.  A  good  carriage-road  leads  from  Lancaster  in  3  M.  to  the  new 
Hotel  Mrospect,  on  the  summit,  2,090  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  over  the  hay- 
fever  line.  The  summit  of  Prospect  is  partly  cleared,  and  commands  a 
broad  and  noble  mountain  panorama. 

*  Tht  View.  —  Lancaster  is  plamly  teen,  on  the  N.,  on  whose  1.  nnd  be- 
yond extends  the  broad  Conneeticat  Valley,  with  the  winding  river,  the 
fair  intervales,  and  hundreds  of  farms.  The  massive  bluff  of  Cape  Horn 
appears,  farther  to  the  N.,  with  the  dark  ridges  ofBowback  Mt.  over  it. 
The  white  crests  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  about  N.  N.  E.,  on  whose  L  and 
r.  are  the  distant  peaks  of  the  upper  townships.  Across  the  valley  of  I»- 
raers  River,  from  N.  E.  to  E.,  extends  the  long  line  of  the  Pilot  Mts., 
within  a  few  miles  and  nobly  conspicuous.  Mt.  Starr  King  closes  their 
ranks  on  the  r.  <E.),  and  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill  is  seen  at  its  foot, 
with  the  Pliny  and  Randolph  Mts.  beyond.  About  S.  E.,  up  the  IsraePs 
River  valley,  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt.  Washington,  with  its  hotel  and  rail- 
road. On  its  1.  are  Mts.  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison;  and  on 
the  r.  are  Mts.  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  panoramas  of  the  Presidential  Range,  because  the  view- 
line  from  Mt.  Prospect  meets  its  line  near  the  centre,  at  right  angles.  The 
great  ravines  which  deeply  indent  the  chief  peaks  on  the  W.  are  plainly 
ceen,  with  the  formidable  cliffs  at  their  heads.  King^s  Ravine  is  deeply 
sunken  into  the  side  of  Mt.  Adams,  whose  three  peaks  rise  airily  over  its 
shadowy  recesses.  On  its  L  is  the  Madison  Ravine,  and  the  Ravine  of  the 
Castles  is  on  the  r.  The  massive  ruins  of  the  Castellated  Ridge  run  out 
from  the  flank  of  Jefferson,  hiding  the  deep  gorges  beyond.  Mt.  Prospect 
is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  points  from  which  to  reconnoitre  the 
Presidential  Range,  notwithstanding  its  distance. 

Th« 
Utter  part  of  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  enjoy  this  superb  view. 
Between  Prospect  and  the  Presidential  Range  are  the  low  wooded  peaks 
of  Mitten,  Dartmouth,  and  Deception.  The  bold  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt  is 
S.  S.  £.,  hiding  the  Notch,  and  overlooking  the  plains  of  Whitefield;  and 
the  Twin  Mts.  are  nearly  S.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  stately  peaks  of 
Garfield,  Lafayette,  Cannon,  and  others  of  the  Franconia  Mts.;  with- 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  Bethlehem  village  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.  Still  more 
distant,  nearly  over  Bethlehem,  are  the  blue  heights  of  Moosilauke,  loom- 
ing up  over  the  (i^ens  of  Benton.  The  narrow  basin  of  the  Ammonoosuc 
Valley  opens  away  to  the  S.  W.,  with  the  hills  of  Littleton  and  Mt.  Gard- 
ner enclosing  its  lower  section,  and  the  Vermont  highlands  beyond.  Nearly 
S.  E.,  across  the  wooded  valley  of  John's  River,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Dalton 
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Mt,  darkened  by  grtat  forests.  On  the.r.  of  this  ranfe  to  » t^ttoa  of  the 
Connocticut  Valley,  with  the  heights  of  Concord  and  Waterford  on  its 
farther  side.  Several  of  the  high  crests  of  the  Crreen  Mts.  are  seen  be* 
yond.  « 

To  the  W.  is  the  wooded  crest  of  Mt  Pleasant,  which  is  close  to  Proe- 
pect,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  high  pass,,  tbroagh  whieb  the  White- 
field  road  is  carried.  Beyond  and^adjoining  Pleasant  are  the  dnU  slepes 
of  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  falling  off  on  the  W.  to  the  Connecttent  Vat- 
ley.  Across  this  broad  depression  are  the  ftunn-strewB  terraces  of  the 
Lunenburg  Heights,  with  the  Victory  HiUs  looking  ever  them,  and  parts 
of  still  more  distant  peaks.  The  Westmore  Haystaek  and  several  moun- 
tains toward  Willoughby  Lake  are  farther  away,  in  the  N.  W.,  towards 
the  dariL  and  picturesque  Lowell  Mts.  More  to  the  r.,  and  comparatively 
near,  is  the  idyllic  village  of  Lancaster,  resting  en  tb«  borders  of  rich 
and  fruitful  meadows.  The  highlands  of  GuiklhaU  are  ever  and  beyond 
Lancaster. 

At  Lunenburg  is  the  home  of  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  the  State  Qteld- 
gist  of  Vermont,  with  his  library  of  10,000  volumes  and  an  astfOnomical 
observatory.  Scieutifio  gentlemen  will  be  interested  to  visit  this  hoeptt*- 
ble  house,  and  study  the  many  rare  and  curious  olijeets  in  the  finely 
arranged  geological,  oi-uithologieal,  and  arch»<^ogieal  cabinets,  whereiA 
many  thousands  of  specimens  are  carefully  preserved.  There  m  a  large 
collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the  golden  eagle,  the  Arctic  gmy  ewl,  the 
snowy  owl,  and  many  other  New-England  birds,  with  a  choice  army  of 
their  nests.  The  antiquities  represrat  India,  IBgypt,  the  works  of  the 
Ohio  mound-builders,  the  Vermont  Indians,  and  the  colonial  rongersi 
Among  the  minerals  are  specimens  of  Vermont  marbles,  Mexican  and 
Iowa  meteoric  stonee,  amethysts,  beryl,  Amazon  crystals,  gokl  and  sliver 
ores,  and  a  variety  of  fossils.  The  dnves  and  rambles  about  Lunenburg 
are  full  of  beauty  and  interest,  with  magnificent  panoramic  views  of  the 
mountain-raugeft  acroes  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  altitude  of  Lunen^ 
burg  Heights  is  mueb  greater  th^i  that  of  Bethlehem,  being  about  1,63^ 
ft.  There  are  several  well-stof^ed  trout-brodcs  and  pickerel-ponds  in  the 
▼icinity. 

The  LnntftHmrg-HeigkU  House  accommodates  60  guests,  at  $8*10  a 
Week.    Thomas's  Maple^Grope  Houte  h  a  small  boardrag-house. 

**!  have  read  of  the  enchanting  beauty  and  loTeliness  of  the  seenery  among  th» 
Higfalandi  of  Scotland  and  the  mountains  of  Svitcerland,  and  traTellera,  in  their  un. 
boundtd  eBthnsiasm,  batre  spoken  in  laptores  of  the  beauteous  tints  which  flush  the 
Italian  shiee,  and  the  never-wearying  views  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  glery  whieh  buk 
rpunds  the  hills  of  Palestine  and  the  unrivalled  splendors  of  the  oriental  wotM ;  bat 
I  ean  conceiTe  of  no  combination  of  natural  scenery  more  pleasing,  more  refteshhig 
or  sonl-inspiilag  than  the  mingled  harmony  of  the  rich  and  varied  hmdscape  whkh 
greets  the  eye  from  Lunenburg  Heights.'* 
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Loft  Ifattdn  U  s  prosperoas  fanniiig  n^ghborhoo^,  5f  M.  N.  El  of  Lati* 
oasteTf  at  the  base  of  the  Pilot  Range.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Northumber* 
land,  but  so  far  remote  from  the  chief  village  thereof  that  but  little  account 
was  made  of  it,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  go  around  through  Lancas- 
ter when  they  wished  to  visit  the  riverward  parts  of  their  town.  Th« 
name  of  Lost  NcUion  was  attached  to  Che  neighborhood  at  an  early  date* 
A  short  distance  beyond  is  New  France^  »  farming  district  inhabited  by 
French  Canadians.  The  Kilkenny  Railway  (see  page  172)  passes  through 
Lost  Nation. 

"  The  drires  about  Lancaster  for  interest  add  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed  .... 
There  is  no  single  meadow  view  in  Lancaster  eqnal  to  the  Intervale  of  N.  Gonwar, 
But  the  rfrer  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  Saco  ;  and  in  the  combined  charm,  for 
walks  or  rides,  of  meadow  and  river,  —  the  ctiarm  not  of  wildness,  such  as  the  darker 
and  more  rapid  Andro5<coggin  gives,  but  a  cheerfiil  brightness  and  beneficencd  — 
Lancaster  is  unrivalled/'    (Stark  King.) 

The  Lancaster  meadows  were  the  camp-ground  of  Capt.  Powers's  rangers,  who 
advanced  hitherward  in  1754,  searching  for  hostile  Indians,  whom  having  found, 
thay  speedily  retreated  to  the  Merrimao  Valley.  This  region  was  known  as  thtf 
Upp«r  CmSs.  Haverhill  and  Newbury  being  the  Lower  Co5a,  and  Colebrook  '<  the  Co5t 
above  the  Upper  Cods."  The  period  between  Its  first  exploration  and  the  settlement 
was  short,  since  it  was  granted  in  1763  and  in  1764  it  wag  occupied  by  a  group  of 
fiunilies  from  Petersham,  Mass.  In  1775  most  of  the  people  abandoned  the  town; 
In  fear  of  Indian  incursions,  but  the  Stock  wells  fortified  and  stood  their  ground.  Tu 
1790  there  were  but  161  inhabttAnts  here.  The  town  was  named  after  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  whence  several  of  its  early  settlers  came. 

Barty  ia  th«  preseat  century,  Lancaster  found  its  prfakcipal  market  at  Portiand, 
»hero  the  produce  was  carried  in  wagon-tndns,  the  rates  of  freight  being  S 1 00  a 
hundred-weight  in  winter,  and  $  2.00  in  summer.  At  this  time  large  amounts  ox 
wUd:^  wow  here^Hstttled  from  grain  aad  potatoes,  aad  sent  to  Porttaad. 

63.   The  PUat  ITatintaiiis. 

The  Pilot  Range  Is  about  16  M.  long  and  Id  M.  wide,  occupying  por- 
ttofls  <Jf  the  townships  of  Starir,  Kilkenny,  Jefferson,  and  BerfiH,  It  con- 
sists of  ft  great  congregation  of  k>w  mountains,  covered,  for  thd  mo9t 
part,  with  forests,  and  diversified  by  several  high,  bold  peaks.  The  range 
presents  an  especially  interesting  appearance  fVom  the  Connecticnt  Valley 
on  account  of  the  abruptness  with  which  it  rises  tvom  the  lowlands,  and 
also  by  reason  of  its  massive  and  wall-nke  aspect.  The  prevailing  stone 
Is  porphyrite,  of  a  dark  brown  or  green  hue  when  freshly  fifactured  and 
weathering  to  a  whitish  color.  Although  occupying  such  a  commanding 
position  with  reference  to  the  populous  towns  of  the  upper  Connecticut 
Valley,  the  Pilot  Range  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  parts  of 
it  have  never  been  visited.  The  forests  are  dense  and  continuous,  but  the 
practised  woodsman  can  gain  much  assistance  from  the  rude  logging-roads 
which  fbllow  the  ravines.  The  upper  sections  of  the  brooks  in  this  region 
contain  many  small  trout,  but  can  only  be  effectually  fished  by  parties  tn 
camp. 

In  earlier  times  the  Pilot  Hills  were  also  called  LittU  MooxekiUofh,  since  Dwtght 
Itoatss  a  range  so  uMPtd  aajast  8i>  of  tba  Upper  AaanoaooMO',  eadiBCo»tlMW.^lu 
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MorthnmberlMid ;  bonndioff  the  plains  of  Lancaster  and  JefliNrson  on  the  N. ;  20 
M  long ;  and  OTerlooking  the  town  of  Durand  (Randolph).  The  town  of  Kilkenny 
is  coTered  with  these  peaks,  and  is  almost  uninhabited.  A  half-century  ago  John 
Fanner  said  of  the  people  of  Kilkenny :  "  They  are  poor,  and  for  aught  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  must  always  remain  so,  as  they  may  he  deemed  actual  trespassers 
on  that  part  of  creation,  destined  by  its  author  for  the  residence  of  bears,  wolves, 
moose,  and  other  animals  of  the  forest." 

"  A  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  N.  S.,  in  the  townships  of  Northumberland, 
Percy,  and  Kilkenny,  are  distinctly  seen  from  this  place  (Lancaster),  and  form  the 
background  of  a  Tery  beautiful  picture.  They  formerly  served  to  guide  the  hunters 
to  Connecticut  River,  and  are  called  '  land  pilot  hills.* "  (Mass.  Hist  CoUs.j  1815.) 
The  popular  tmdition  avers  that  these  mountains  were  anciently  the  resort  of  a 
hunter  and  trapper  named  Willard,  who  on  one  occasion  got  lost  among  their  defiles, 
and  wandered  vainly  for  days,  until  he  was  nearly  starved.  At  a  certam  time  every 
day  his  dog  left  him  and  remained  away  for  a  short  space ;  and  finally,  when  Willard 
had  lost  lul  hope,  he  concluded  to  expend  the  last  remnants  of  his  strength  in  fol- 
lowing the  dog.  The  intelligent  animal  soon  led  him  out  to  his  well-provisioned 
camp  Deyond  the  hills.  Thenceforward  the  dog  was  called  Pilots  and  the  great  range 
of  hills  thus  came  to  be  named  in  his  honor. 

The  chief  summit  of  the  Pilot  Range  is  Mt.  Pilot,  which  reaches  the  height  of 
8,640  ft.  It  is  reached  from  Lancaster  by  driving  out  to  Lost  Nation  (see  pace  176) 
and  turning  to  the  r.  from  the  main  road  where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  near  the  dis- 
trict school-house,  to  the  old  Hutchins  farm,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ciunmings. 
There  was  formerlv  a  path  fh)m  this  point  to  the  summit,  but  it  is  now  obliterated 
by  the  growth  of  shrubbery.  The  visitor  should  take  a  guide,  unless  he  is  an  experi- 
enced  woodsman,  for  the  distance  is  about  4  M.,and  the  route  is  not  direct.  Tht 
remains  of  old  logging-roads  aid  one  in  reaching  a  point  fiir  up  on  the  main  ridge. 
The  summit  is  nearly  bare,  and  commands  a  wide  extent  of  countiy  to  the  S. 

The  View.  —  About  S.  S.  £.  are  the  commanding  forms  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  Madison  on  the  L,  the  spire  of  Adams  in  the  centre,  and 
the  massive  bulwark  of  Jefferson  on  the  r.,  over  vrhose  flank  is  the  higher 
range  and  culminating  peak  of  Washington.  Farther  around  to  the  S.  W. 
are  portions  of  the  line  of  peaks  which  sweep  from  the  chief  summit 
toward  the  Crawford  House.  A  portion  of  the  Mt.  Willey  Range  is  also 
seen  down  the  Wbite-Mt  Notch,  beyond  which  are  certain  of  the  remoter 
heights  S.  W.  of  Carrigain.  In  the  foreground,  E.  and  S.,  are  the  numer- 
ous wooded  hills  of  the  Pilot  Range  and  the  long  highland  forests  of  Ran- 
dolph, with  Mt.  Starr  King  ciilminating  on  the  S.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt 
Hale,  beyond  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  with  the  shapeless  masses  of  the 
Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  on  the  W.,  filling  a  great  area  with 
their  ponderous  spurs.  Nearer,  in  the  foreground,  are  the  populous  plains 
of  Lancaster  and  Jefferson,  apparently  terminating  at  the  blue  wall  of 
Cherry  Mt  The  valley  is  covered  with  fertile  farms  and  hamlets,  and  is 
gemmed  by  bright  lakelets.  About  S.  S.  W.  are  the  Franconia  Mts.,  with 
the  sharp  Garfield  peak  next  to  the  Twins,  and  then  the  boldly  defined 
and  high-placed  crags  of  Lafayette,  back  of  which  are  portions  of  the 
more  southerly  peaks.  To  the  r.  of  the  deep-cut  Franconia  Notch  is  the 
ungainly  form  of  Mt.  Cannon,  overtopped  by  Mt  Kinsman,  beyond  which 
n  portion  of  Moosilauke  is  visible.  Farther  to  the  S.  W.  is  a  long  vista  of 
the  rural  towns  of  the  Lower-Ammonoosuc  Valley;  and  the  beautiful 
village  of  Lancaster  is  nearly  S.  W.  Beyond  Lancaster,  on  the  S.,  are  the 
round-topped  hills  which  are  known  as  Mt  Prospect,  Mt  Pleasant,  and 
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the  Martin  Meadow  Hills,  over  whose  r.  flank  is  the  dark  wooded  ridge  of 
Dalton  Mt.  The  hills  of  Littleton  and  Bethlehem  are  partially  revealed 
over  the  nearer  Lancaster  range. 

A  great  extent  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  seen  both  below  and  above 
Lancaster,  with  occasional  reaches  of  the  broad  blue  river,  strongly  re- 
lieved in  the  midst  of  the  level  and  verdant  meadows,  and  numerous  farms 
and  houses.  Beyond  the  valley  are  the  highlands  of  Vermont,  gradually 
rising  from  the  foot-hills  near  the  river  to  the  tall  crest  of  Mt.  Mansfield, 
many  leagues  distant.  Over  Lancaster,  on  the  r.,  are  the  far-viewing 
Lunenburg  Heights;  and  Cow  Mt  and  Mt.  Bumside,  in  Guildhall,  are 
across  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  the  W ,  while  between  them  are  tlie 
Victory  Hills  and  Umpire  Mt.,  in  Burke.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  East- 
Haven  hills,  Haystack  Mt  in  Westmore,  and  the  sharp-cut  peaks  about 
Willoughby  Lake.  To  the  r.  of  the  hills  of  Maidstone  and  Ferdinand  are 
the  cold  highlands  about  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick,  and  the  long  and 
monotonous  ridge  of  Bowback  Mt.,  in  Stratford.  Nearly  N.  are  the  noble 
yellow  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  with  the  shaggy  sides  of  Stratford  Mt 
beyond,  passing  towards  the  Long  Mt.  of  Odell.  About  N.  E.,  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Mill-Brook  Valley,  is  Mill  Mt.,  near  the  village  of 
Stark,  beyond  which  are  the  hills  of  Dummer  and  Millsfield.  The  view  to 
the  E.  is  limited  by  the  nearer  summits  of  the  Pilot  Range,  and  gives  but 
slight  glimpses  of  the  valleys  of  Milan  and  Berlin,  and  portions  of  the 
ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Gorham  and  Shelbume. 

64.  ITortlmmb^rland. 

This  town  contains  955  inhabitants,  and  has  6,566  acres  of  improved 
land.  It  is  bordered  on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc.  Its  extensive  intervales  are  prolific  in  com, 
and  the  uplands  are  used  for  pasturage.  During  the  spring  floods  the 
meadows  are  overflowed,  and  the  Connecticut  resembles  a  long  lake. 

Northumberland  village  is  on  the  Connecticut  River,  6  M. 

from  Lancaster,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Vermont  hamlet 
of  GuiUlkaU  FaU$  (Essex  Summer  Boarding-house).  There  are  a  few 
small  mills  at  this  point;  and  at  Guildhall  Falls  are  the  public  buildings 
of  Essex  County,  while  W.  of  the  village  are  Mt  Bumside  and  Cow  Mt 
Cape  Horn  (Mt.  Lyon)  and  Bellamy  Mt.  are  close  to  this  hamlet,  on  the 
E.  and  N.  E.  6-8  M.  N.  W.  is  MaidsUme  Lake,  famous  for  its  lunge- 
fishing  and  highland  scenery. 

ChroYeton  ( Afelcher  ffoute^  $  2  a  day)  is  on  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc, 
not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut,  between  Bellamy  and 
Morse  Mts.  It  is  the  chief  village  of  Northumberland,  and  contains  a 
church,  a  graded  school,  and  several  stores  and  mills.  It  derives 
its  importance  from  being  the  point  where  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
8*  L 
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Sallraad  interMcti  the  Gnmd  Trusk  Uulwttj.  Prof.  Huntington  mjt: 
^  Tb«se  is  some  remarkable  acenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Groretou.  Coming 
from  the  S.  towards  the  village,  the  Percy  Peaks  will  attract  the  attentioa 
of  the  most  indifferent  obserreTf  on  acconut  both  of  their  eymmetrjcal 
ibrm  and  color.  ....  The  village  itself  is  surrounded  by  mountains.*' 

Cape  H«nL  is  about  S  M  from  Groveton,  and  may  be  reached  by  taking 
the  Lancaster  road  for  2  M.  to  the  old  Richey  tavern,  and  ascending  ^  M. 
through  the  pasture  and  then  ^  M.  through  the  woods.  From  the  summit 
the  ridge  extends  £.  of  S.  and  has  a  precipitous  face  to  the  N.  £.  for  ^  M. 
The  rock  of  the  mountain  is  porphyrttic.  There  are  thick  woods  along 
the  summit,  with  occasional  vistas  through  the  trees,  —  but  the  view  is 
limited  on  the  £.  and  S.  E  by  the  Pilot  Range.  On  the  S.  is  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  with  Lancaster  in  the  middle  and  Moosi- 
kuke  apparently  at  the  S.  end.  On  the  W.  are  1ft.  Bnmside  and  Cow  1ft., 
in  Vermont,  and  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick.  On  theN.  and  M.  £. 
are  the  mountains  of  Stratford  and  the  Percy  Peaks. 

This  mountain  is  2,735  ft.  high,  or  1,834  ft.  above  Groreton.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Cape  Hom^  and  this  apparently  irrelevant  (but  quaint)  name  is 
the  one  which  is  always  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  new  name  of  Mt.  Lyon  was  given  recently,  in  honor  of  a  prommant 
xmllroad  official;  but  has  been  rejected  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club. 

In  1758  Rogen-8  Rangera  marched  up  flfom  the  Uerrimac  Valley,  and  buJIt  a 
spacious  palisade-fort  in  Northumberland,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Ammonoofsuc  Rivers.  Ibey  then  had  a  great  feast,  and  named  tlM 
work  Fort  Wentworth.  The  Rangers  wen  soon  ordered  to  Lake  George,  and  **  left 
the  ungarrifoned  fort  to  slowly  rot  away  under  the  shadow  of  the  white  summits 
of  Percy  Peaks."  TbB  town  was  occupied  by  the  pioo«er  settlers  in  1767 ;  foid  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  defended  by  a  Ibrt  M.  of  Cape  Horn  and  near  th« 
river. 

65.  The  Percy  Peaks. 

These  remarkable  domes  of  rock  are  in  the  6.  E.  corner  of  Stratft«rd, 
near  the  Upper  Ammonoosuo  Valley.  The  S.  peak  is  8,149  ft.  high,  and 
the  N.  peak  8,886,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  deep  and  tangled  rarine. 
They  are  visible  from  the  valley  as  far  S.  as  Dalton,  and  thenceforward 
are  Inndmarks  for  the  traveller  bound  N.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Pitrey^  the  ancient  title  of  the  town  of  Stark;  and  some  of  the  people  who 
live  near  call  them  the  Stratford  Peaks,  A  recent  painting  gives  them 
the  pretty  name  of  the  Twin  Sisters,  The  peculiar  whiti^  color  of  the 
peaks  and  their  curving  symmetry  cause  them  to  be  prominent  objects 
in  the  landscape,  even  when  seen  fi«m  a  great  distance.  The  round  parte 
•f  the  domes  are  of  light  granite,  partly  disintegrated,  and  sometimes  da- 
generating  hito  beds  of  new-made  gravd.  The  peaks  were  burned  o^er 
many  years  ago,  and  so  thorough  was  the  destruction  wiouj^  by  the  fin 
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that  wtn  th«  soil  was  eonstimed.  Now,  ertry  raftt  that  falls  sweeps  over 
the  broad  curves  of  rock  and  gravel,  keeping  them  clear  of  ve^tation  and 
life.  la  ascending  the  slopes  long  low  cliffs,  too  steep  to  scale,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  smooth  ledges  inclined  at  a  high  angle,  over  which  the  climber 
mmst  pass  oa  hands  and  knees,  if  he  pass  at  ail.  This  peculiar  character 
of  massive  and  clean  rocky  architecture  gives  a  great  charm  to  the  attack 
on  the  Percy  Peaks,  as  it  does  also  at  Weleh  Mt.  and  Ohocorua. 

The  Percy  Peaks  are  visited  from  Groveton,  and  Richey  is  the  guide. 
The  traveller  first  drives  out  about  4  M.  N.  E.  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
erossing  the  Ammonoosuc  S  M.  out,  and  then  Nash's  Stream,  beyond 
which  a  side-road  is  taken  to  the  I.,  which  leads  in  to  a  farm  at  the  foot. 
A  large  area  of  tangled  woods  lies  between  this  point  and  the  ledges, 
though  the  S.  peak  is  not  more  than  1  M.  distant  Unless  one  has  a  skilful 
guide  he  should  take  a  ctureful  compass-line,  to  prevent  wandermg  in  the 
forest.  There  is  a  path  from  the  farm-house  to  the  ledges,  which  saves 
the  visitor  from  a  hard  battle  with  the  bushes,  provided  he  can  keep  the 
faint  trail  of  the  berry-pickers.  If  the  traveller  is  in  a  hurry  and  desires 
to  visit  the  higher  peak  only,  it  is  best  to  bend  around  the  £.  slope  of  the 
8.  peak,  about  half-way  up,  and  pass  into  the  saddle  between  the  two, 
whence  the  ascent  is  readily  made.  But  if  time  is  not  limited,  both  crests 
should  be  ascended,  since  from  the  lower  a  magnificent  view  of  the  N. 
peak  is  obtained,  worth  all  the  labor  of  the  climbing.  The  S.  peak  is 
ascended  directly  ft-om  the  edge  of  tlie  forest,  the  slope  being  visible 
ahead,  frequently  impassably  steep,  and  sometimes  requiring  the  greatest 
caution.  The  summit  is  perfectly  dear,  and  circumscribed  in  area,  but 
commanding  a  pleasant  series  of  views,  somewhat  similar,  of  course,  to 
those  from  the  N.  peak,  except  that  its  chief  element  is  the  impressive 
dome  of  that  crest,  belted  with  cliffs  and  gracefully  curved  lines. 

The  march  from  the  S.  peak  to  the  N.  peak  takes  more  than  an  hour, 
and  leads  down  through  a  sharply  cut  ravine,  wherein  bushes  abound. 
By  following  this  ravine  a  long  way  down  to  the  r.,  the  thirsty  voyager 
can  find  water,  hidden  under  the  rocks.  The  march  up  the  N.  peak  is 
&tiguing  on  account  of  the  steepness  and  smoothness  of  the  ledges,  but 
it  has  elements  of  inspiration  in  the  rapidly  opening  view  and  the  swing- 
ing upward  curves  of  the  mighty  rock.  It  seems  as  if  one  were  climbing 
up  over  the  dome  of  the  United-States  OapitOl.  Rarely  is  a  compara- 
tively low  mountain  found  where  there  are  so  few  bushes  and  jungles; 
where  the  way  is  so  clear,  fVee,  and  open ;  and  where  the  dashing  fervor  of 
Invigorative  exercise  is  so  little  mingled  with  the  vexations  incident  to 
areas  of  fallen  timber  and  patches  of  dwarf  trees.  The  climber  had  better 
take  some  cooling  beverage  with  him,  for  sparing  use,  as  both  of  the  peaks 
are  dry  in  ordinary  weather,  and  the  desce-^t  of  the  ravine  to  the  spring  Is 
long  sAd  arduous.  The  top  of  the  N.  peak  is  nearly  flat,  and  covers  about 
an  acre,  the  out-cropping  ledges  having  been  decomposed  into  gravel-beds. 
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Bwigbt  Mid  of  the  N.  Peak  (in  1808) :  **  The  seeond  is  the  moet  enet  and  beantl- 
ftil  cone  which  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  not  improbable  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
have  been  derived  fh>m  Tolcanic  ezplonions,  which  have  long  Fince  ceased.  This 
mountain  is  a  noble  object  to  the  eye,  and  is  seen  on  the  road  with  the  utmost 
advantage." 

The  View,  —  About  S.  El.,  beyond  Potter's  Pond  and  up  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  are  the  low  but  abrupt  eminences  of  DeviPs 
Slide  and  Mill  Mt.,  near  Stark  village.  Back  of  and  to  the  r.  of  these, 
and  conspicuously  seen  from  the  Percies,  is  the  great  assembly  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  culminating  on  the  S.  in  Mt.  Pilot  and  Mt.  Starr  King.  Still 
farther  away  and  nearly  S.  is  the  majestic  Presidential  Range,  —  Wash- 
ington in  the  centre,  with  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison  on  the  1., 
and  parts  of  the  lower  ranges  on  the  r.  Mt-  Deception  is  seen  on  the  r. 
of  Pleasant,  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Starr  King  is  Cherry  Mt  Far  beyond 
these  are  the  dim  blue  cresto  of  the  Twin  Mts.,  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and 
other  remote  and  unvisited  heights  of  the  Pemigewasset  region.  To  the  r. 
of  Cherry  Mt.,  and  much  farther  away,  is  the  Mt.  Garfield  of  Franeonia, 
with  the  noble  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette  just  to  the  r.  The  Franconia 
Notch  is  seen  to  the  W  ,  cutting  down  deeply  between  Lafayette  and  Mt. 
Cannon,  with  the  low  knoll  of  Bald  Mt.  at  its  entrance.  Somewhat  nearer 
is  the  white  summer-village  of  Bethlehem  Street,  with  ^t.  Agassii  rising 
close  behind  it.  Still  farther  S.  are  the  massive  heights  of  Mt.  Kinsman. 
A  few  miles  distant,  down  the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  is  the 
beautiful  village  of  Lancaster,  on  fertile  plains  which  extend  far  down  the 
river  and  along  the  Vermont  shores.  Below  Lancaster  are  Mts.  Prospect 
and  Pleasant  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  rising  boldly  from  the  mead- 
ows to  symmetrical  rounded  summits.  The  fortress-like  eminence  of  Cape 
Horn  towers  over  the  Northumberland  meadows,  6-6  M.  from  Percy,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Groveton  lies  i«till  nearer,  m  the  S.  W.  Farther  down  the 
valley  are  Dalton  Mt,  Sugar  Hill,  and  the  high  ridges  of  Landaff;  while 
the  Mt.-Gar(lner  Range  is  at  a  long  distance,  nearly  over  Groveton.  Just 
to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Kinsman  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Bellamy  and  Cape  Horn  is 
the  blue  crest  of  Moosilauke,  low  down  on  the  horizon.  About  S.  W., 
and  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  are  the  Lunenburg 
Heights  (opposite  Lancaster),  and  Niles,  Bumside,  and  Cow  Mts.  Far- 
ther to  the  r.  are  the  Victory  Hills,  N.  W.  of  which  are  the  bold  moun- 
tains of  Burke.  The  hill-ranges  of  Ferdinand  and  Bninswick  are  more 
to  the  r.,  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  seen  to 
the  W.  Toward  the  N.  W.  is  the  Bowback  Mt.  rf  Stratford,  with  Sugar 
Loaf  toward  the  E.  end;  and  several  fine  ridges  are  seen  in  the  N.  and 
N.  E.,  including  the  chief  mountains  in  Odell  and  Millsfield.  The  narrow 
valley  of  Nash's  Stream  is  cloven  through  this  rugged  and  desolate  region, 
running  down  for  leagues  from  the  remote  Trio  Ponds  in  Odell.  The 
character  of  the  view  in  this  direction  is  wild  and  primeval,  the  mountain- 
forests  being  as  yet  unbroken  by  tilled  clearings  or  roads,  and  no  vestige 
of  civilization  is  visible. 
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Te  the  E.  is  the  near  ridge  of  Long  Mt.  in  Odell,  which  shuts  out  much 
of  the  view  in  that  direction.  Farther  to  the  S.  and  along  the  horizon  are 
the  mountains  about  the  Grafton  Notch.  Farther  out  and  more  to  the  r., 
beyond  the  plains  of  Milan,  is  the  f^harp  spire  of  Groose-Eye,  across  the 
Maine  border.  Toward  the  S.  E.  are  portions  of  the  pleasant  Androscog- 
gin Valley,  on  the  N.  edge  of  which  are  Mts.  Hayes,  Baldcap,  and  Ingalls, 
in  Gorham  and  Shelburne.  The  high  crests  of  Moriah  are  more  to  the  S , 
below  the  Androscoggin,  and  apparently  resting  to  the  r.  on  Mt.  Madison. 


Sasar  I«oaf  is  a  tall  and  picturesque  detached  mountain  in  the  E  part  of  the 
town  of  Stratford.  It  is  not  ascended  by  tourists  as  yet,  and  perhaps  the  excursion 
might  not  be  found  profitable.  The  road  which  runs  fh>m  Stratford  6-7  M.  N.  B. 
np  the  course  of  Bog  Broolc  leads  to  the  Hall  £unn,  whence  it  is  a  journey  of  about 
2  brs.  through  the  woods  to  the  top.  The  summit  is  composed  of  a  great  sheet 
of  granite,  1  TO  ft.  long  by  60  ft  wide,  with  nearly  precipitous  sides.  Through  the 
thin  trees  which  fringe  the  edge  pleasant  proi^pects  may  be  obtained  down  the  Con> 
necticut  Valley  «nd  of  the  Percy  Peaks  and  the  Pilot  Range. 


66.  Jefferson  HilL 

Hotels,  —The  •  Waumbek  House  (250  guests,  S  8  -  8.60  a  day,  9iO JSO  -  21  a  week) 
is  on  tae  flank  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  and  commands  a  superb  view.  It  has  a  croquet- 
ground,  readiug-room,  telegraph-ufllre,  and  Uvery-stable.  The  Plaisted  House  (100 
guests,  S2.6U  a  day,  or  8  H  12  a  week)  is  surrounded  with  piazns,  whence  broad 
▼iews  are  gained.  The  Jefiferson-Hill  House  (100  guests),  the  Starr-King  Houre  (80), 
and  Maple  Houi^e  (50)  charge  $  10  -  15  a  week.    The  Grand-View  (50), 

Levi  Stalbird'S,Monague'8  Agiocbook  Cotttigp,  the  Vanarcdell,  Hillside  Farm,  Willow 
Cottagv,  Cold-Spring  House,  Palmer  Hou>«,  Union  House,  Cloyerdale  Cottage, 
James  Kuixht,  SiunD>side,  Woodard  Cottage  (2*1-30  guests  each)  charge  S7-8. 
JefTerHon  Hig:hland8.  —  On  the  road  to  the  E. ,  facing  the  Presidential  Range, 
are  the  Pliny-Kauge  House  (6.  W.  Crawford  &  Son ;  80  guests;  !|!6-9aweek;  4 
M.  from  Jefferson  station ;  Fee  page  192),  Pottle's  Hiichland  House  (3  M.),  and  £.  A. 
('rawford's  (40  gUHSts  each ;  S  7  -  12  a  week)  Still  farther  out  are  Crawshaw's  Mt  - 
Adams  House  (00  guests ;  97-12  a  week ;  see  page  188),  the  RaTine  House  (75  guests;, 
etc.    See  also  page  192. 

Routes*  —  Passengers  for  Jefferson  Hill  change  cars  at  Whitefield,  and  ride 
thence  on  the  Whitefield  k  Jefferson  Railroad,  which  was  built  for  the  transportiv- 
tion  of  lumber,  and  has  been  prolonged  to  within  2^  M.  of  the  Hill,  in  order  to 
accommodate  summer  travel.  The  line  runs  ihr  10  M  through  a  thinly  populated 
and  rather  dreary  region,  until  it  approaches. the  Jefferson  meadows;  and  coaches 
from  the  chief  hotels  are  in  waiting  at  the  station  on  the  arriyal  of  trains. 

Distances*  -—(The  figures  in  heavv  type  are  (torn  Prof.  Walling's  odometer  8ur> 
Teys,  and  are  reliable.  They  are  in  miles  and  tenths,  on  the  nearest  highways.  The 
other  figures  are  from  the  hotol-lists.  The  appended  sums  are  from  the  carriage- 
tariff  of  the  Plaisted  House,  showing  the  expense  of  the  rides,  on  the  basis  of  a  dn- 
gle  person  with  a  buggy.)  Jefferson  Hill  to  Bray  Hill,  6  M  ,  $  1  50 ;  to  Stag  Hollow, 
5M..  $1.60;  to  Blair>  MiU  and  the  Valley  Road,  8  M.,92.25;  the  Oore  Road,  8 
M.,  $  2.25 ;  Jefferson  Mills,  8  M  , « 1.50 ;  Lancaster,  8  M. ,  «  2.50 ;  Whitefield,  10.8 
M.,  9 3 ;  Dalton,  14.5  M. ;  Lunenburg  Heights,  19  .M  ,  $5  50  ;  Fabyan  House,  1*« 
M.,94.50;  Crawford  House,  16  M.,  $5;  Willey  House.  19  M,  $5.50;  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington,  by  railroad  from  the  Fabyan  House,  21  M. ;  summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, by  carriage,  via  the  Glen  House,  27i  M.,  $  8 ;  Chcrry-Mt.  path,  6  M. :  Twin- 
Blonntain  House,  11  M. ,  $  4-50 ;  Bethlehem,  18  M.,  $  5 ;  Profile  House,  28  M. ,  •  7 ; 
Mt.-Adam8  House,  5  M.,  $1.50;  Gorham,  It  M-,  S4.60;  Shelburne,  tMI.4  M. ; 
Berlin  Falls,  28  M.,  96.50 ;  Glen  House,  19  M.,  S  5 ;  summit  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  2^ 
M. ;  around  Mt  Prospect,  16  M.;  North-Road  driTe,  8  Bf. 
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Jeflferson  Hill  is  «,  hamlet  whidi  eonsisto  almost  entii^lj  of  eitmnier 
boarding-houses,  and  is  situated  on  a  high  spur  o£  lit.  Starr  King,  over 
the  vaTley  of  Israelis  River.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  over  1^0  ft.,  Imt 
no  precise  measurements  have  been  made.  The  Jeffersonians  claim  that 
their  village  is  ooosiderably  higher  tlian  Bethlehem  (whidi  is  visible  from 
Jefferson  Hill).  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  question  settled  by 
careful  levelling,  for  the  Bethlebemites  are  equally  convmced  of  the  eupe- 
rior  altitude  of  their  village.  Sufferers  from  hay-fever  and  catarrhal  com- 
plaints receive  relief  here.  The  village  churches  are  of  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  persuasions.  The  absence  of  trees  gives  a  bare  appearance  to 
the  street,  but  there  are  fine  forests  back  of  the  Waumbcit  House;  and  in 
the  remoter  mountain-brooks  many  trout  are  found.  The  roads  to  the 
Twin-Mountain  and  Fabyan  Houses  pass  down  from  the  flank  of  Mt 
Starr  King,  and  out  over  the  Jefferson  Meadows,  which  are  not  far  below 
the  village.  A  peaceful  and  pastoral  scene  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  stroll  m 
this  direction,  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  road  to  Lancaster,  somewhat 
longer  and  harder  than  the  usual  route,  which  passes  up  over  the  W. 
spurs  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  leaving  Jefferson  Mills  far  to  the  1.,  and  coming 
in  on  the  Lost-Nation  road.  This  route  is  called  the  North  Boad,  and  is 
Gupenor  in  seenery  to  the  etage-road,  since  it  crosses  higher  ridges.  The 
Gore  Road  leaves  the  North  Road  2^  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  running  to 
the  N.  into  the  region  of  Lancaster  Gore,  and  then  bending  to  the  W.  and 
rejoining  the  North  Road,  2  M.  from  Lancaster.  This  route  k  hilly,  but 
reveals  much  romantic  scenery  in  the  retired  glens.  A  shorter  drive  is 
out  to  Jefferson  Mills,  and  then  across  to  and  back  on  the  North  Road. 

*  7*he  View  from  Jefferson  Hill.  — On  the  r.  of  the  Randolph  Notch  begins 
the  long  slope  of  Mt.  Madison,  succeeded  by  the  higher  peak  of  Mt  Adams, 
with  King's  Ravine  opening  in  its  1.  side.  Mt.  Jefferson  comes  next,  with 
a  noble  elevation,  and  a  deep  ravine  indenting  its  flank;  and  then  the 
Btately  peak  of  Washington  is  seen,  with  its  hotel  and  railroad.  Under 
its  r.  slope  is  the  wilderness-peak  of  Mt.  Mitten,  and  to  the  r.  is  the  double- 
cragged  crest  of  Monroe.  Mt.  Dartmouth  is  in  the  same  range  with  Mitten, 
and  reaches  the  sky,  hiding  Franklin;  but  the  curving  swell  of  Pleasant 
comes  out  on  its  r.  Next  to  Dartmouth  rises  the  long  and  wooded  ridge 
of  Deception,  reaching  the  horizon,  and  flanked  by  the  Field- Willey  Range, 
which  is  nearly  S.  Then  comes  the  great  mass  of  Cherry  Mt,  near  at 
hand  and  covering  several  miles,  the  peak  of  OwFs  Head  being  N.  of  the 
highest  point  Over  the  r.  sk>pe  of  Cherry  appear  three  sharp  peaks, 
Garfield,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  with  a  long  apparent  plateau  to  the  r., 
flanked  by  the  low  crest  of  Kinsman.  The  curved  tops  of  Round  Hill 
and  Mt  Agassiz  are  seen,  back  of  Bethlehem,  beyond  which  the  view 
passes  over  the  Whitefield  and  Littleton  hills  to  the  highlands  of  V^mont 
Dalton  Mt  is  the  long  wooded  ridge  about  W.  S.  W.,  on  whose  r.  and  far 
beyond  are  the  mountains  of  Essex  and  Caledonia  Counties,  in  Vermont, 
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•ireeplog  arotmd  by  lit.  Tug  «nd  Niles  Ht.  Mis.  Prospect  sad  PI«Miujt, 
b«Iow  Laneacter,  are  about  W.  N.  W.,  and  their  bates  are  girdled  with 
clearings.  The  view  is  now  cat  off  by  Mt  Starr  King,  oa  whose  slope  the 
village  stands. 

**  Jeffemon  Hill  may  ^thont  exaggeration  be  called  the  ultima  thuU  of  grandeur 
in  «a  arti»t-8  pilnrimage  among  the  New-Hampahire  mountain!,  for  at  no  other 
point  can  he  see  the  White  Hills  themselves  io  such  array  and  force.  This  view  has 
other  qnalities  to  justify  such  a  claim.  The  distance  is  happily  fitted,  not  only  to 
displaj  the  eonfedwated  rtvength  of  ti>e  chain,  but  also  to  peTeal  in  the  essential 
marke  of  form  and  texture  the  noblest  character  of  the  separate  mountains.  As  we 
have  said  also,  the  smaller  Franconia  group  rises  farther  away  in  front,  separated 
from  ttiMB  by  the  dark  bulk  of  Cherry  Mt.  ki  mMgronnd ;  and  on  tbe  r  hand  the 
savanna  that  stretches  along  the  Connecticut  presents  a  landscape  ooqtaeast  of  a 
magnitude  and  distinctness  rarely  met  with. 

**  The  White-Mt.  range  is  so  mu^  grander  when  seen  from  JefferMm  Hum  frtMB 
any  other  point  where  the  whole  of  it  4s  displayed,  and  yet  is  set  at  such  a  dis^ 
tnnce  as  to  show  the  richest  hues  with  which,  as  one  feature  of  the  landscape,  it  can 
be  clothed,  that  we  most  award  to  this  village  tbs  supraraacy  io  the  oae  element  of 
mountain  muesty   ....  The  light  and  rich  purple-olive  at  JeflEBTSon  iliU,  wUh 

the  greater  deliouiy  and  variety  displayed  there,  adds  beauty  to  migesty 

Here  Lafayette,  with  other  Franconia  mountains,  eomes  into  vi«w.  From  no  point 
is  a  better  landscape^picture  of  him  to  be  gained  than  he  oflers  here  with  that  long 
serrated  summit^and  the  precipices  of  his  ^des  reduced  to  dimples.  And  here,  too, 
tbe^lor  of  the  White  Hills  is  richest  in  the  laU  afiexnooa  Ught "    (8rAB&  Rmo.) 

Brftf  Hill  is  a  low  eminence,  corered  with  pastures,  about  6  M.  S.  W. 
of  Jefferson  Hill,  on  the  road  to  Whitefield.  It  is  easily  ascended  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  valley  of  Israel's  River 
it  commands  one  of  the  noblest  possible  views  of  the  White  and  Franconia 
Mts.  Says  Starr  King:  **We  would  especially  speak  of  the  spectacle 
from  Bray  Hill,  on  the  edge  of  Whitefield,  around  which  Nature  spreads, 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  gorgeous  a  feast  of  color  on  the  meadows 
and  cultivated  uplands  that  lie  within  the  dark  circle  of  larger  mountain 
guards,  as  New  Hampshire  can  supply.** 

£lair*8  Mills  are  in  Randolph,  7  M.  S.  E.  on  the  Gorham  road.  It  it  a 
fiivorite  drive  for  visitors  at  Jefferson,  on  account  of  its  magnificent  moun- 
t^iln-views.  The  return  is  usually  effected  by  turning  to  the  r.  into  the 
Valley  Eoad,  which  follows  the  course  of  Israel's  River  down  to  the 
Jeffenon  Meadows.  The  Cherry-Mt.  road  is  here  met,  and  is  followed  to 
the  N.  up  to  Jefferson  Hill.    This  circular  drive  is  18  M.  long. 

Stag  Udlow  is  8  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  on  the  Gorham  road,  where  fl"* 
PotMto  Road  diverges  to  the  r.  and  enters  the  Valley  Road.  This  circuit 
is  at)Owt  9  M.  long,  and  js  one  of  the  favorite  minor  excursions. 

MooiU  FliAy  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  long  wooded  range  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  Jefferson.  The  name  was  used  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  1816,  and 
was  perhaps  given  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  1784.  It  was  formerly  famous  for 
the  number  of  moose  that  were  found  In  its  forests.  The  culm  nating 
point  of  the  range,  toward  the  N.  W.,  has  received  the  name  of  Mt.  Starr 
Kmff,  8  *  4  M.  back  among  these  dark  ridges  is  the  Pond  of  Safety^ 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  fh)m  which  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  River  flows. 
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Cherry  Pond  Is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  about  2  M.  from  the 
Meadow,  and  i8  on  the  John*8-River  Railroad,  by  which  great  quantities 
of  lumber  are  taken  out  from  the  surrounding  forests.  It  is  about  1  M. 
around,  and  from  its  lower  shores  the  adjacent  mountains  are  seen.  Dr. 
Belknap  (in  1784)  spoke  of  it  as  a  place  "  where  y  Moose  at  this  feafon 
go  to  bathe  to  get  clear  of  y  flies,  &  are  sometimes  shot  in  y«  Water  *' 

The  town  of  Jefferson  has  961  inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  of 
26,676  acres,  of  which  nearly  20,000  are  unimproved,  being  occupied  by 
rugged  mountains  and  primitive  forests.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  £.  to 
N.  W.  by  IsraePs  River,  which  separates  the  Deception  and  Cherry  ranges 
from  the  Pliny  and  StanvKing  groups.  There  are  a  few  small  lumber  and 
starch  mills,  but  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  farming,  the  town 
producing  about  80,000  bushels  of  potatoes  yearly. 

This  town  wasnanted  by  the  name  of  Dartmouth  to  Col.  John  Goff»,  In  1765,  and 
was  settled  in  17^  by  Col.  Joseph  Whipple,  who  for  many  years  exercised  a  semi- 
feudal  and  patriarchal  sway  over  the  adjacent  countxy ,  owning,  as  he  did,  a  vast  area 
of  the  northern  valleys.  He  visited  Portsmouth  once  a  year  and  brought  up  supplies 
for  his  tenantry,  carrying  down  the  surplus  products  of  the  valley.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  was  captured  here  by  a  war-party  ftom  Canada,  but  escaped 
while  they  were  plundering  the  place,  rallied  his  people,  and  drove  them  away.  The 
summer-village  of  Jefferson  Hill  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  creation  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King,  who  first  brought  its  magnificent  scenery  into  wide  and 
worthy  notice,  and  directed  the  march  of  tourists  in  that  direction. 


Among  the  defiles  to  the  S.  E.  at  the  head  of  IsraePs  River  tradition  locates  the 
destruction  of  a  detachment  of  Rogers^s  Rangers,  under  circumstances  weirdly  hor- 
rible. In  October,  1765,  Ms^r  Rogers  led  several  hundred  of  his  veteran  rangers 
from  New  England  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  an  arduous  secret  march,  and  made 
a  dashing  night-attack  on  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  The  savages  were  surprised 
while  engaged  in  a  martial  feast  in  honor  of  their  victorious  forays  on  New  England, 
and  the  village  was  plundered  and  destroyed  after  its  people  had  been  slain  or  scat- 
tered. The  church-plate,  candlesticks,  and  a  massive  silver  image  were  carried  away 
by  the  conquerors.  But  large  Indian  forces  rapidly  gathered  and  bung  on  the 
line  of  their  retreat  by  Lake  Memphremagog,  while  heavy  snows  impeded  the  march. 
The  rangers  soon  broke  up  into  Fmall  parties,  each  of  which  made  its  independent  way 
southward.  Nine  of  them  attempted  to  carry  the  silver  image  through  the  Notch, 
but  were  led  astray  by  a  perfidious  Indian  guide,  who  piloted  them  up  Israers  River 
into  the  trackless  gorges  near  its  head,  and  then  eluded  them,  after  having  poisoned 
one  with  a  rattlesnake's  fang.  Bewildered  among  there  dark  ravines  ^they  sank,  one 
by  one,  under  terrible  deprivations,  and  but  one  readied  the  Fettlemcnts,  bearing  a 
knapsack  partly  filled  with  human  flesh.  The  golden  candlesticks  of  the  church  of 
St.  Francis  were  found  near  Lake  Memphremagog  in  1816,  but  the  most  earnest 
quest  has  not  availed  to  discover  the  silyer  image. 

Numerous  legends  have  been  developed  on  this  romantic  background,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  hunter  and  the  fiiwn-skin  parchment,  the  skeleton  Indian  in 
the  speaking  storm,  the  magic  stone,  the  fortune-teller  and  the  midnight  quest,  and 
the  screeching  of  lost  spirits.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  traditions  is  that  of  a 
lonely  hunter,  camping  at  night  fiir  np  towards  Mt.  Adams,  before  whose  astonished  ' 
vision  the  mountain  mist  rolled  back  and  showed  "  a  great  stone  church,  and  within 
this  was  an  altar,  where  fh>m  a  sparkling  cenf^er  rose  a  curling  wreath  of  incense- 
smoke,  and  around  it  lights  dispersed  a  mellow  glow,  by  which  in  groups  before  the 
altar  appeared  a  tribe  of  savages  kneeling  in  profound  silence.  A  change  came  in 
the  wind ;  a  song  loud  and  long  rose  as  a  voice-offering  to  the  Great  Spirit;  then 
glittering  church-spire,  church,  and  altar  vanished,  and  down  the  steep  rock  trailed 
a  long  line  of  strange-looking  men,  in  solemn  silence.  Before  all,  as  borne  by  some 
airy  sprite,  sported  a  glittering  image  of  silver,  which  in  the  deep  shadows  changed 
to  fUry  shape,  and,  with  sparkling  wings,  disappeared  in  the  rent  roclcs." 
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67.  Mount  Starr  King. 

Mt  Starr  King  is  properly  a  portion  of  the  Pilot  Range,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  southern  point,  being  partially  separated  from  its  brethren  by  a 
deep  ravine  on  the  N.,  and  connected  with  the  Pliny  Range.  The  flanlu 
of  the  mountain  meet  the  plain  of  Israelis  River  at  tlie  village  of  Jefferson 
Hill,  whence  the  ascent  is  usually  undertaken.  The  mountain  is  composed 
of  feldspathic  rock,  resembling  the  material  of  the  other  Pilot  Mts. ;  and 
is  covered  with  woods  up  to  the  summit.  The  name  of  the  peak  was  be- 
stowed in  1861,  in  honor  of  the  author  of  The  WhiU  HilU,  who  extols  the 
scenery  of  this  vicinity  with  so  much  eloquence  and  feeling.  There  has 
been  a  good  path  from  Jefferson  Hill  to  the  summit,  and  it  was  recently 
cleared  and  put  in  very  good  order,  and  now  begins  in  the  yard  of 
the  Waumbek  House.  The  trail  cannot  be  lost,  being  well  trodden 
hy  hundreds  of  visitors  every  year;  but  the  ascent  is  awkward,  at 
least  for  ladies,  and  is  not  comfortable  after  rains  have  wet  the  bushes. 
The  distance  from  the  Waumbek  House  to  the  summit  is  about  2^  M.  (by 
chain  measurement),  and  the  ascent  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  1^  -  2 
hrs.  The  lower  section  of  the  path  is  not  made  as  plain  as  it  should  be, 
but  it  may  be  found  by  following  the  1.  bank  (r.  bank  in  ascending)  of  the 
brook  which  comes  out  near  (and  W.  of )  the  Waumbek  House.  Travers- 
ing a  grove  of  sugar-maples  and  then  an  open  pasture  (crossing  a  fence  to 
the  r.  oblique),  the  path  is  seen  entering  the  woods  near  the  gully  of  the 
brook.  After  fairly  getting  into  the  forest,  the  route  is  plain.  A  more 
direct,  but  less  agreeable  way,  is  to  follow  the  cow-path  which  turns  off 
opposite  the  Waumbek  Ck>ttage  through  a  field,  a  maple-gi*ove,  and  a  pas- 
ture, to  the  point  where  the  brook  and  path  emerge  from  the  woods.  The 
summit  is  clear  and  is  covered  with  large  weathered  rocks,  on  one  of  which 
is  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  A  path  leads  down  from  this  point 
to  the  ridge  on  the  N.,  where,  at  a  few  rods  from  the  summit,  is  a  rock- 
arched  spring  of  clear  cold  water.  The  best  time  for  visiting  the  moun- 
tain is  at  afternoon,  when  the  great  ravines  of  the  Presidential  Range  are 
filled  with  light.  The  height  of  the  beacon  above  the  sea  is  8,800  ft.;  and 
above  Jefferson  Hill  it  is  about  2,400  ft. 

•  The  View.  —  On  the  E.  S.  E.,  beyond  the  higher  adjacent  Pilot  Mts., 
the  long  and  distant  ridges  of  Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter  are  seen  over  the 
Peabody  Glen.  Farther  S.  are  the  imposing  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  the  craggy  wall  of  Clay,  and  the  crest 
and  long  W.  flanks  of  Washington,  traversed  by  the  railway.  The  pro- 
found chasm  of  King*s  Ravine  opens  in  the  I.  side  of  Adams,  with  its  en- 
walling  clifYb  heading  up  near  the  fortress-like  ridge  towards  Madison. 
Between  Adams  and  Jefferson  are  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  Ravine  of 
the  Castles,  in  which  IsraePs  River  rises.  To  the  r.  of  Washington  is 
Monroe,  which  assumes  an  unusually  conspicuous  appearance;  Franklin 
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is  scarcely  perceptible;  Pkasaat  resembles  »  flattened  dome;  and  Jack- 
son lifts  a  low  but  marked  peak  against  the  sky-line.  The  ravines  in 
the  sides  of  this  range  are  well  defined  and  clearly  cut  In  the  Ibre- 
ground  are  the  low  and  monotonous  lines  of  Mts.  Mitten,  Dortmontb, 
and  Deception,  a  dark  and  wooded  ridge  which  runs  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Jefferson  nearly  to  Cherry  Mt.  Beyond,  and  over  the  middle  of  Mt 
Deception,  is  Mt.  Willey,  with  Mts.  Field  and  Tom  in  a  continnoiis  line  on 
the  r. ;  and  a  group  of  lower  summitfr  runs  N.  W.  towards  tlM  Whit«- 
Mountain  House.  Over  the  r.  of  Mt.  Deception  is  the  high  round  iiyp  of 
Mt.  Carrigain,  just  to  the  r.  of  which  is  Mt.  Hancock.  The  New-ZeahUMi 
Notch  is  over  the  middle  of  the  gap  between  Mts.  Deception  and  Cherry, 
and  through  it  i»  seen  the  distant  cone  of  Osceola,  with  a  low  peak  on 
the  1.  In  the  foreground  is  the  vast  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.,  often  highly 
colored  by  the  evening  lights,  and  nowhere  reaching  the  sky-Une.  Beyond 
Cherry  are  Uu  Hale,  W.  of  the  New-Zealand  Notch;  the  formless  flanks 
of  the  North  Twin  Mt.;  and  the  conspicuous  cone  of  Mt.  Garfield. 

About  S.  \V.  is  the  ibresbortened  crest  of  Lafayette,  with  the  tent- 
shaped  peaks  of  Lincoln  and  Liberty  on  the  1.  The  bold  outlines  of  the 
Franconia  Notch  are  somewliat  diminished  by  the  intrusion  of  the  insig- 
nifleant  Baki  Mt.  W.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt  Cannon,  beyond  which  is  Mt. 
Kinsman;  and  part  of  Moosilanke  is  seen  far  down  the  Landaff  Valley. 

The  pond-strewn  plains  of  Whitefield  are  towards  the  S.  W.,  above  which 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  Bound  Hill  (at  Bethlehem)  are  seen,  nearly  over  the 
forest-environed  Cherry  Pond.  More  to  the  W.  are  Dalton  Mt  and  the  bold 
hills  S.  of  Lancaster,  — Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  and  the  Martin->Meadow 
Hills.  Lancaster  is  seen  on  its  verdant  meadows,  nearly  N.  W. ;  and  a 
great  arc  of  the  western  lapdscape  is  occupied  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  beyond  which  rise  the  Green  Mts.,  in  number  sufficient  to 
defy  arrangement.  Camel*  s  Hump  and  Mansfield  are  seen,  far  away ;  and 
nearer,  below  and  beyond  Lancaster,  are  the  Lunenburg  Heights,  the  Vic- 
tory Hills,  and  the  well-defined  mountains  of  Burke,  N.  of  which  are  the 
peaks  towards  Willoughby  Lake.  Beyond  Lancaster,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  Connectk^ut  Valley,  are  Cow  Mt.  and  Mt.  Bumside,  in  Guildhall,  and 
farther  to  the  N.  is  Cape  Horn,  looming  up  boldly  from  the  Northumber- 
land plains. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  prospect  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  shaggy 
luiolls  of  the  Pilot  Range,  though  several  interesting  vistas  may  be  gained 
between  them.  Nearly  due  N.  i»  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pilot,  which  is  visited 
firom  Lost  Nation,  beyond  which  are  the  ligbt-hued  Percy  Peaks. 

The  Pliny  Bange  (see  also  page  189)  rune  5  K.  N.  VT.  and  S.  E., 
parallel  with  Israel's  River,  with  6  peaks,  the  nameless  N.  one,  next  Mt. 
Starr  King  (3,800  ft. ),  the  highest  peak  (4,096  ft.) ;  the  next  peak,  3,980  ft., 
a  lower  peak,  and  the  lowest,  at  the  S.  K.  end.  The  Starr-King  path  is 
much  encumbered  with  fallen  trees.  Romtd  Mt.  (8,860  ft.),  2H.  £.  of  the 
Pliny  Range,  is  covered  with  thick  woods. 
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68.  Cherry  Konntain 

H  a  lotf^  and  itMSsivd  ridge  which  nms  nearly  N^  for  several  mile^  in  the 

lovn  of  Carroll.    Hoet  of  Ht  area  h  corered  with  dense  woods,  ^vin^  it  a 

peculiar  dark  appeamnce  when  seen  fVom  distant  points.    The  ridge  was 

formerly  known  as  Pondickerry  Mu    The  highest  par^  is  8,670  ft.  above 

the  sea;  and  on  the  N.  end  of  the  ridge  i»  the  sharp  peak  of  Owi*s  Head, 

which  is  conspicnons  in  the  view  from  the  E.  or  W« 

The  town  of  CarroU,  h»  which  this  imrantahi  stands,  was  granted  in  1772,  under 
the  naaae  of  Bteton  Woods  (probahly  in  allusion  to  the  then  reeeot  eonqnesfc  of  the 
^nch  fortresses  on  Cape-Breton  Island).  It  now  has  878  inhabitants,  and  covers  an 
area  of  24,640  aeres,  of  which  only  2,915  are  improTed.  There  is  no  Tillage.  It  is 
enteHMl  by  the  John-s-RWer  R.  R.  on  the  N.  W.,  and  by  the  B.,C.  fc  M/R.  R.  oA 
the  S. ;  and  contains  the  Twin-Mountaia  and  White-Mountain  Houses. 

Cherry  Mountain  is  usually  ascended  from  John  M.  King^s  farn),  whieh 
is  6  M.  tVom  Jefferson  Hill,  10  M.  from  Wbitefield,  8  M.  from  the  Twin* 
Mountain  House,  and  10  M.  from  the  Fabyan  House.  Mr.  Kingltaa  RMda 
a  good  path  from  his  fields  to  the  summit,  and  keeps  it  well  cleared,  charg- 
ing each  person  who  uses  it  80  o.^  The  distance  from  tlie  road  to  the  top 
of  the  Owl's-Head  peak  is  about  1^  M ,  and  the  ascent  may  be  made  in 
1-1}  hrs.  The  path  is  steep,  and  passes  directly  up  the  long  slope  and 
the  sharp  cone,  without  crossing  intermediate  levels.  Somewhat  more 
than  half-way  up  is  a  pleasant  resting-place,  where  a  vista  has  been  cut 
through  the  trees,  opening  out  on  the  plains  of  Whitefield  and  Jefferson. 
The  summit  is  covered  with  ledges,  among  which  are  low  thickets.  The 
OwlVHead  peak  is  N.  of  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  and  is  the 
only  satisfactory  view-point.  A  path  1  M.  long  has  been  bushed  out  over 
the  S.  edge  of  OwPs  Head,  through  the  intervening  ravine,  and  up  on 
the  higtiest  peak  of  Cherry  Mountain ;  but  it  does  not  pay  to  follow  this 
route,  since  the  whole  ridge  is  thickly  wooded,  and  only  occasional  out- 
looks can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  springs  or  water-courses  on  the 
mountain.  Owl's  Head  is  1,800  ft.  above  the  King  farm,  and  over  8,000 
ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  View. —  The  Presidential  Range  begins  a  little  S.  of  £.  with  the 
iar-reaching  flanks  of  Madison,  to  which  succeedfl  the  dark  spire  of 
Adams,  with  the  castellated  head  of  King's  Ravine  below.  Beyond  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  zVdams  Ravme  is  Mt  Jefferson,  then  the  k)w  walla 
of  Mt.  Clay,  and  then  Mt.  Washington,  with  the  railway  curving  up  its 
side.  The  range  continues  to  the  r.  with  the  ragged  crest  of  Monroe,  the 
level  plateau  o£  Franklhi,  the  bulging  hemisphere  of  Pleasant,  and  the 
long  apparent  ridge  in  which  are  blent  Clinton,  Jackson,  and  Webster^ 
the  latter  falling  off  sharply  into  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  Between  Cherry 
Mt.  ami  *he  Presidential  Range  is  a  k>ng,  low,  secondary  ridge,  of  wblch 
jilt.  Mitten  is  under  Jefferson,  Mt.  Dartmouth  is  under  Washington,  and 
the  highest  pojrt  of  Mt  Deception  i»  to  the  r.  of  Pleasant    Undfr  the 
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pitch-off  of  Webster,  and  oearer,  is  the  low  rounded  top  of  Mt.  Willard,  on 
whose  1.  is  the  Crawford-House  clearing,  with  the  Elephants  Head  and 
the  Gate  of  the  Notch  beyond.  Far  down  the  Notch,  over  Willard,  is  the 
&harp  peak  of  Chocorua,  with  the  lower  and  nearer  summits  of  the  Bart- 
lett  Haystack  and  Tremont,  the  one  on  the  1.,  the  other  on  the  r. 

To  the  r.  of  WJliard  is  Mt.  Willey,  cutting  the  sky-line  with  ito  bold 
head,  on  whose  r.  is  Mt  Field,  in  an  apparently  continuous  ridge,  with 
the  rocky  knoll  of  Avalon  near  its  flank.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  round 
top  of  Mt.  Tom.  The  long  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.,  which  has  occupied  the 
foreground,  now  heayes  up  towards  the  main  peak,  which  lies  qearly  due 
S.  and  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Twin  and  Franconia  Ranges.  Over  the 
woods  •n  the  \V.  flank  of  Cherry  Mt.  is  seen  the  village  of  Bethlehem, 
with  Mt.  Agassiz  in  the  rear.  Still  farther  S.  W.  are  Landaff  Hill  and 
Sugar  Hill,  in  Lisbon;  and  the  village  of  Littleton  appears  among  the 
surrounding  highlands,  with  Mt.  Gardner  far  beyond.  N.  of  W.  is  the 
great  forest  of  the  John*s-River  region,  and  Whitefield  village  appears  in 
line  with  the  more  distant  Dalton  Mt  To  the  1.  is  Kimball  Hill,  with  its 
observatory  rising  through  a  dense  grove,  above  wide  farm-lands.  Over 
the  clearing  at  the  foot  of  OwPs  Head,  and  many  miles  away,  are  the 
Lunenburg  Heights  and  Mt.  Niles,  beyond  which  ara  the  Victory  Hills  of 
Vermont  and  the  Burke  mountains.  Among  the  extensive  forests  which 
run  N.  W.  from  Cherry  Mt.  Cherry  Pond  is  seen,  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond 
which  are  the  triple  hills  S.  of  Lancaster, — Mt  Prospect,  Mt  Pleasant, 
and  the  Martin-Meadow  ridge.  Still  farther  to  the  N.  W.  is  Cow  Mt., 
between  Pleasant  and  Prospect,  and  Mt  Bumside  (in  Guildhall),  to  the 
r.  of  Mt.  Prospect.  Lancaster  is  nearly  hidden  by  an  elevation  on  the 
E.,  but  more  to  the  N.  are  Cape  Horn  and  the  Bowback  Mt  of  Stratford, 
with  the  ridges  about  Smuggler's  Notch  (in  Brunswick)  to  the  1.  Towards 
the  N.  is  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  Mt.  Pilot  being  marked 
by  a  white  ledge  on  its  side.    Across  Israd's  River  is  Jefferson. 

The  Stanlay  Slide  occurred  July  10,  1885,  when  an  avalanche  of 
earth,  rocks,  and  trees  descended  the  Owl's-Head  peak  of  Cherry  Moun- 
tain, making  a  two-mile  track  of  devastation,  wrecking  Oscar  Stanley*8 
house  at  the  base,  killing  several  cattle,  and  mortally  wounding  Donald 
Walker,  one  of  the  farm-hands.  The  vast  scar  of  this  slide  is  plainly 
risible  from  Jefferson,  and  is  visited  daily  by  scores  of  people. 

69.  The  Ht-Adams  House 

is  on  the  Cherry-Mountain  Road,  near  IsraePs  River,  In  the  S.  E.  comer 
of  Jefferson,  and  6  M.  fVom  Jefferson  Hill.    Its  railway-stations  are  Gor- 
ham  (12  M.)  or  Jefferson  Hill.  The  house  accommodates  about  50  guests, 
at  $7-10  a  week. 
Boy  Mountain  is  a  spur  of  the  Randolph  Range,  N.  W.  of  the  hotel,  and 
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about  ^  M.  distant)  to.  whose  summit  an  easy  path  has  been  made.  ,It 
commands  an  admirable  *  view  of  the  valley  and  the  vast  mountain-wall 
beyond;  and  is  often  ascended  by  sojourners  in  this  vicinity.  The  Coid' 
Stream 'Fails  are  on  the  Cold  Brook,  and  are  frequently  visited  from  the 
hotel.  A  path  leads  down  to  Israel's  River,  ^  M.  from  the  hotel.  The 
Crawford  House  and  Notch,  Gorham  and  Berlin  Falls,  and  the  Glen-Ellis 
Falls  are  within  a  half«day's  ride;  and  the  Glen  House  is  14  M.  distant. 
The  old  Lancaster  path  up  Mt.  Washington  is  hence  accessible;  and  the 
n^ff  route  up  Mt.  Adams  commences  Si  M.  distant.  Chas.  £..  Lowe  is  a 
-  first-class  guide  for  this  region. 

To  the  majority  of  travellers  the  greatest  interest  will  centre  on  the 
stately  peaks  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  that  culminate  within  4-6  M.  of 
the  house,  showing  their  long  firm  lines  imd  ponderous  ridge^  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  p3rramidal  apex  of  Adams  outs  sharply  into  the  air  over 
the  shadowy  recesses  of  profound  ravines,  and  forms  the  noblest  object 
in  the  landscape. 

"  Emerging  upon  the  road  at  Martin's,  where  now  stands  the  Mt-Adams  Hocue, 
you  see  the  whole  great  chain  of  the  chief  peaks,  their  forests  fipeckled  with  light, 
and  apparently  so  near  that  one  idmost  feels  like  putting  his  hand  upon  their  flick- 
ering sides  across  the  densely  wooded  ravine  which  winds  up  and  up  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  gray  distance  of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Washington."    (Picturesque  America.) 

Starr  King  thus  describes  the  view  from  this  place:  *'  There  is  no  point  in  New 
Hampshire  where  its  monotony  is  so  poetic  and  sublime,  where  the  wilderness,  milei 
and  miles  in  extent,  unenlivened  by  a  clearing  or  the  smoke  of  a  cabin,  unravaged 
by  the  axe  and  unspotted  by  fire,  flows  off  in  such  noble  lines  and  fblds  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  bleak  hills.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  are  nobler  on  this  side 
than  on  the  side  towards  the  old  Fabyan  place  near  the  Notch  The  largest  mem- 
bers of  the  chain  are  the  most  prominent  here.  The  ridge  is  not  so  lank,  and  its 
braces  run  out  with  more  vigor ;  the  ravines  are  more  powerfully  furrowed ;  and 
Mt.  Washington  is  fiir  better  related  to  the  chain." 


70.   The  ChMrry-Honntain  Boad. 

IMstaiieeg*— Lancaster  to  Jefiierson  Hill,  8  M. ;  Vabyan  Honso  to  Jeflvrson 
HUl,  12 ;  ^Tefferson  HiU  to  the  Mt.-Adams  House,  5 ;  to  Wood's,  11 ;  to  Gorham,  17 ; 
to  the  Glen  House,  19.  In  reverse.  Glen  House  to  Wood's,  8 ;  to  the  Mt.-Adam» 
House,  14 ;  to  Jefibrson  Hill,  19 ;  to  Lancaster,  27 ;  to  the  Fabyan  House,  29. 

**  There  is  as  much  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  on  other  routes ;  but  for  grandeur,  and 
for  opportunities  of  studying  the  wildness  and  majesty  of  the  sovereign  range,  the 
Cherry-Mountain  road  is  without  a  rival  in  New  Hampshire."    (Starr  Kikq.) 

The  Cherry-Mountain  Road  skirts  the  N.  and  N.  W.  sides  of  the  main  range,  run* 
ning  from  Jefferson  through  Randolph  and  Gorham  and  over  spurs  of  Cherry  Mt. 
to  the  Fabyan  House  and  the  Twin-Mountain  House.  The  road  is  easy  and  smooth, 
except  for  2-3  M.  of  the  passage  of  Cherry  Mt.  toward  the  Fabyan  House,  where  it 
is  steep  and  rugged.  Tourists  who  do  not  wish  to  travel  over  the  latter  route  can 
drive  from  Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill  over  an  admirable  road,  8  M.  long.  There  are 
no  public  conveyances  on  this  route,  but  carriages  and  mountain-wagons  can  be 
hired  at  the  Glen  House  or  Gorham.  Lancaster  or  the  Fabyan  House,  o  -  7  hours  is 
ample  time  for  the  journey,  in  either  direction.  By  passing  from  Lancaster  to 
Gorham  the  advantage  is  given  of  a  drive  of  12  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  in  which  the  moun- 
tains are  steadily  approached,  until  they  grow  ttom  the  remote  gray  peaks  seen  at 
Lancaster  to  the  vast  elevations  which  tower  close  at  hand  over  the  Mt-Adams 
House.    The  best  teams,  however,  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  Glen  House ;  and  whefl 
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the  joimi^  ifl  taken  in  this  direetioB,  from  E.  to  W.,  tho  adTBntage  Is  gainod  of  th« 
drive  from  Jefferson  Hill  to  Cherry  Mt. ,  ftcing  and  approaching  tiae  main  range  for 
several  miles. 

Having  thus  stated  that  tliis  route  is  rich  in  scenery  and  interest,  in  whichever 
direction  it  is  travelled,  the  following  description  applies  to  it  as  seen  by  riding  from 
Lancaster  to  the  B. ,  and  may  be  read  also  in  reverse  order  by  tourists  going  from  S. 
toW. 

7%6  Roads  over  Cherry  Mountain, 

The  Cherry-Mt  Road  from  the  Fabyan  House  leaves  the  Ammonoosnc 
Valley  near  the  old  White-Mountain  House  and  ascends  the  banks  of  a  trib- 
utary stream  into  the  high  pass  between  Cherry  Mt.  ( W.)  and  Mt.  Deception 
(E.).  The  upper  section  of  this  road  leads  through  thick  forests,  and  is 
usually  very  muddy  after  heavy  rains.  Beyond  the  crest  of  the  pass,  it 
descends  to  ,the  IsraelVRiver  Valley,  having  the  OwPs-Head  peak  of 
Cherry  Mt.  conspicuous  on  the  1.  The  tourist  then  keeps  straight  to  the 
N.  to  Jefferson  Hill,  avoiding  the  side-road  to  the  r.  which  passes  under 
the  minor  ranges  of  Deception  and  Dartmouth.  Israel's  River  is  crossed, 
and  then  for  6  M.  the  road  runs  over  the  Jefferson  Meadows,  in  plain 
view  of  the  main  range,  whose  great  peaks  loom  up  not  far  away,  on  the 
S.  £.,  with  Mt.  Washington  proudly  pre-eminent 

The  route  from  the  Twin-Mountain  House  ascends  the  Alder-Brook 
glen,  between  Beech  Hill  and  Cherry  Mt.,  and  opens  a  noble  panorama  of 
the  Twin  and  Franconia  Ranges.  It  then  swings  around  the  long  W.  and 
N.  bases  of  Cherry  Mt.,  through  the  farming  neighborhoods  of  the  town  of 
Carroll,  with  pleasant  views  to  the  W.  and  N.  Passing  the  house  whence 
the  Cherry-Mt.  path  diverges,  it  soon  descends  to  the  Fabyan-House  road, 
on  which  it  passes  N.  to  Jefferson  Hill,  over  the  meadows  of  Israel's 
River. 

The  Boad  from  Lancaster, 

The  road  from  Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill  (7  M.)  is  a  pleasant  one,  af- 
fording a  succession  of  broad  and  attractive  views.  The  Pilot  Range  and 
Mt.  Starr  King  are  constantly  in  sight  on  the  1.,  and  frequent  prospects 
are  afforded  of  the  Presidential  Range.  At  2^  M.  from  Lancaster  the  road 
crosses  a  bold  hill,  800  ft.  above  the  village,  from  which  is  given  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  White,  Twin,  and  Franconia  Mts.,  and  several  minor 
ranges.  This  is  one  of  the  best  locations  for  a  hotel  in  all  the  mountain 
district,  but  It  has  not  yet  been  so  utilized.  Leaving  Mt.  Prospect  on  the 
r.,  the  road  descends  to  Israel's  River,  which  is  crossed  at  the  hamlet  of 
Jefferson  Mills.  The  direction  is  S.  £.,  and  Bray  Hill  is  seen  on  the  r. 
The  mountain-view  seems  almost  without  limit,  and  includes  portions  of 
three  counties,  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the  chief  peaks  of  the  White 
Hills^ 

The  road  frK>m  Jefferson  Hill  to  the  Mt.-Adams  House  gives  a  succes- 
•km  of  rich  and  splendid  views.    From  the  summit  of  the  long  hill  that 
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forms  the  he!ght^f-landf  a  brilliant  westeriy  view  is  gained.  ^  At  first 
sight  there  is  something  grander  than  the  range  before  us  in  the  long  lines 
crowned  with  forest  that  sweep  with  even  slope  towards  the  Connecticut. 
And  what  breadth  of  prospect  I  At  the  r.,  the  Cherry  Mt.  heaving  out  of 
a  vast  plain  attracts  us;  then  at  the  I.,  the  Pliny  ridge,  on  which,  far  up 
towards  the  summit,  the  wilderness  has  been  displaced  by  smiling  farms ; 
the  cultivated  hills  of  Bethlehem  glow  like  huge  opals  on  the  S.  W. ;  and 
more  northerly  than  these,  and  far  beyond  them,  summits  of  the  Vermont 
mountains  peer  dim  and  blue.  The  view  is  as  vast  as  from  many  a 
mountain-top." 

From  the  slope  below  the  road,  W.  of  the  Mt.-Adams  House,  George  L. 
Brown,  "the  American  Claude  Lorraine,'*  painted  one  of  his  most  notable 
pictures,  "The  Crown  of  New  England,''  now  in  Windsor  Castle. 

In  driving  to  the  E.  over  this  road  we  see  the  peaks  to  the  S.  W.  of  Mt. 
Washington,  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant,  peering  over  the  long  for- 
ests on  the  r.,  and  above  the  Deception  and  Dartmouth  ranges.  One  by 
one  they  are  eclipsed  by  nearer  mountains,  until  Washington  alone  ap- 
pears on  the  S.  Several  summer  boarding-houses  are  passed  on  this  line, 
and  at  length  the  Mt.-Adams  Howe  is  reached,  with  its  magnificent  views 
to  the  S.  E.    (See  page  188.) 

Beyond  the  Mt.-Adams  House  the  road  crosses  the  water-shed  and  de- 
scends to  the  valley  of  Moose  River.  Noble  views  are  obtained  on  the  r., 
including  the  Castellated  Ridge  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  "  whose  rocks  rising  over 
a  deep  ravine  seem  to  be  the  turrets  of  decaying  fortifications.'*  Then 
King's  Ravine  opens  off  to  the  r.,  far  into  the  mass  of  Mt.  Adams,  high  up 
from  the  valley,  and  heading  into  lofty  precipices.  A  succession  of  im- 
pressive panoramas  is  now  witnessed,  as  the  route  passes  between  the  dark 
mountains  of  the  Randolph  Range,  on  the  1.,  and  the  far-reaching  spurs 
of  Adams.  The  town  of  Randolph  was  granted  to  some  London  people  in 
1772,  and  long  bore  the  name  of  Durand,  It  has  only  188  inhabitants,  on 
26,680  acres  of  land. 

As  the  valley  of  Moose  River  is  entered  the  massive  flanks  of  Mt  Mad- 
ison appear  to  close  in  on  the  r.  and  the  low  Crescent  Mts.  lie  to  the  N. 
At  Wood's  tavern  the  Glen-House  road  diverges  to  the  S.  E.  between  Mt. 
Madison  and  Pine  Mt.  The  Gorham  road  now  leaves  the  river  and  passes 
over  Randolph  HiU^  whence  is  gained  a  rich  and  widely  celebrated  view. 
(See  page  114.)  6  M.  beyond  this  point,  after  a  long  descent,  the  visitor 
enters  the  brisk  village  of  Gorham.    (See  page  112.) 

The  following  extract  describes  a  portion  of  this  route  as  taken  in  a  reverse  di- 
rection :  "  Leaving  Gorham,  and  following  the  Ktage-road  to  the  W.,  you  soon 
eraexge  on  a  hillside,  leaving  the  Androscoggin  Valley  behind,  and  when  about  a 
mile  up  this  litUe  valley ,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  gazing  up 
at  the  steep  side  of  Bit.  Madison,  which  rises  in  a  clear  sweep  from  its  base,  wa^ed 
by  the  rocky  Moose  River,  and  its  flanks  clothed  with  huge  forest-trees  to  its  gray 
and  rocky  snmmit.  Now  we  see  one  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  now  another,  as  the 
road  winds  along,  till  at  length  the  trim  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  very  like  in  form  to 
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liadiflon,  peeps  over  one  of  the  Immenie  shoolden  of  Adama,  and  ioon  Its  sides  rlst  ' 
into  Tiew.  Mt.  Jefferson,  in  its  turn,  comes  into  sight,  and  the  deep  gullies  in  its 
sides  and  its  rocky  flanks  present  the  same  unbroken  and  satisfiictory  slopes  which 
had  made  Madison  at  first  seem  quite  the  ideal  mountain  of  one^s  imagination. 
From  the  moment  tlie  journey  is  commenced  at  the  hill-top  in  Gorham,  it  is  inter- 
esting,  but,  to  be  ftilly  enjoyed,  it  should  be  taken  with  the  afternoon  light  purpling 
the  mountain-sides,  and  when  the  large,  picturesque  trees,  twisted  and  bent,  stand, 
like  sentinels,  profiled  against  the  brood,  soft  light  of  the  hills  Driving  along,  one 
flank  aft«r  another  comes  into  view,  shutting  off  the  previous  one,  filling  one  with 
an  ever-new  surprise  at  the  number  and  variety  of  these  mountains,  which  yet  ara 
always  immense  in  their  sweep  and  grand  in  curve.  The  mountains  on  this  side  are 
much  more  abrupt  than  when  seen  on  their  W.  declivity,  and  the  rocky  structure 
of  their  formation  is  more  conspicuous."    ( Picturesque  America.) 

The  Ravine  House  (L.  N.  Watson ;  76  guests)  stands  on  the  S.  slope  of  Randolph 
Mt.,  on  a  terraee  above  the  Moose  River,  and  looking  directly  into  King's  Ravine 
(see  page  199). 

The  Mt,'Ore$eent  Saute  (R.  I.  Leighton ;  60  guests ;  $  7  - 12  a  week)  was  opened 
in  1884.  It  is  6  M.  ftom  Ctorham ;  10  M.  lirom  Jefferson  statkm ;  and  1}  M.  N.  of 
the  Ravine  House. 

The  PUnyBange  Bouse  (O.  W.  Crawford  &  Son ;  $  6-8.50  a  week)  is  1,600  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  4  M.  from  Jefferson  station ;  12  M.  from  Fabyan's  ;  and  13  M.  ttotik 
Gorham.    It  commands  a  migestic  view. 

The  Highland  House  (G.  A.  &  J.  L.  Pottle;  40  guests ;  87-10  a  week)  is  8 
M.  from  Jefferson  station ;  12  M.  from  Fabyan's,  Lancaster,  or  Gorham ;  4  M.  from 
Jefferson  village,  and  close  to  Israel's  River. 

There  are  several  pretty  bits  of  scenery  about  the  Ravine  Honse,  which 
is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Appalachian  Club.  Within  ^  M.  is  the  shady 
retreat  of  Mossy  Glen. 

Lookoat  Point  commands  a  peculiarly  noble  view  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  the  floor  of  King*s  Ravine,  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  Goose-Eye, 
etc.  (path  through  beech  woods  from  Ravine  House).  In  this  picturesque 
town  of  Randolph  are  many  pret^  falls,  Triple,  Randolph,  Chandler,  etc. 
A  new  path  has  been  made  from  near  the  Ravine  House  by  Salmacis  Falls 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  Madison  (3|  M.).  See  also  page  219  eid  Jinem.  Paths 
lead  from  the  Ravine  House  to  the  Icy  Gorge  and  Randolph  Mt. 

The  Pond  of  Safety  is  2,000  ft.  high,  in  the  wilderness  back  of  Mt. 

Pliny,  and  is  reached  by  leaving  the  Jefferson  road  at  Stag  Hollow  and 

crossing  the  slope  of  Pliny  for  2  M.  N.  £.    There  is  also  a  foot-path  from 

the  Ravine  House. 

"  Three  Continental  soldiers  had  enlisted  fbr  a  term  of  years  or  '  during  the  war.' 
The  term  expiring,  the  men  claimed  that  their  service  was  over,  which  me  govern- 
ment refused  to  allow.  Deserting  the  service,  they  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Ran- 
dolph and  camped  by  this  lake,  where  they  remained  until  out  of  danger  of  arrest ; 
and  to  commemorate  their  adventure  gave  the  lake  the  name  it  now  hwn,  the  Pond 
of  Safety." 

Fay'8  Sock,  30  rods  W.  of  the  Mt.-Crescent  House  (named  for  Prof. 

Cbas.  £.  Fay),  commands  an  admirable  and  celebrated  view  of  Mt.  Adamt 

and^lt.  Madison,  with  King's  Ravine. 
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7L  The  Ancient  Paths. 

.  Trb  Jackson  people  used  to  aacend  Mt.  Washinf^ton  by  climbing  over 
the  New-River  cliff,  near  the  road,  following  the  brook  into  the  hollow 
beyond,  and  ascending  a  slide  at  its  upper  comer,  coming  out  in  the  sub- 
alpine  region.  Prof.  Tuckerman  says  of  this  route:  **  My  own  impression 
of  it  was  that  it  was  shorter  and  easier  than  any  other  foot-path."  About 
the  year  1840  there  was  another  route,  consisting  of  a  foot-path  through 
the  woods  and  dwarf  shnibbery  from  the  Elkins  Farm,  8  M.  N.  of  New 
River.    Both  these  routes  have  long  been  forgotten. 

'  in  1784  Caller's  and  Belknap's  party  ascended  the  Shelbume  road,  embarrassed 
by  windfiUls,  from  Adams  (now  Jackson)  to  the  height-of-land  in  the  Pinkham 
Notch.  Here  they  encamped,  near  a  beaver-dam.  with  the  peak  of  Bit.  Washington 
hidden  by  Its  great  £.  spur.  They  ascended  to  the  first  summit  (out  of  the  ravine) 
in  3  hrs.  and  ^  min.,  and  to  the  peak  in  1^  hr  more.  Their  route  was  N.  W.,  with 
the  stream  then  named  Cutler's  River  on  their  1. ;  and  Belknap's  map  (1791)  makes 
Cutler's  River  issue  from  the  present  Tuckermnn's  Ravine  According  to  Belknap, 
also  the  New  River  was  the  first  stream  to  the  S  running  nearly  parallel  with  Cut- 
ler's River,  and  less  than  |  M.  distant.  Bigelow's  account  (1816)  is  to  the  same 
efifect,  —  Cutler's  River  leading  directly  towards  the  principal  summit,  and  being 
met  4  M.  therefrom, — passing  through  low  black  spruces,  then  into  a  place  sur- 
roupded  with  vast  cUflb,  then  a  gentle  slope  of  ^  Bl.  and  a  laborious  scramble  of  ^ 
M.  up  the  rocks,  reaching  a  second  flowery  plain,  where  a  slight  declivity  descended 
on  the  1.  to  a  brook. 

.  The  Editor  therefore  concluded  not  to  accept  the  recent  maps,  in  so  flur  as  they 
relate  to  New  River  and  Cutler's  River.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  decision  by  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman  (Deo.  11, 1875),  in  which  the  case  is  stated 
clearly  as  follows :  '^  He  [Belknap]  says  that  the  fountain-head  of  the  Ellis  River  is 
so  near  that  of  the  Peabody  River  that  you  might  stand  in  one  and  touch  the  other. 
And  his  map  shows  this  as  he  understood  it.  The  head  of  the  Ellis  River  is  a  little 
^ream  coming  in  from  the  N.  from  a  point  where  the  Peabody  River  is  made  to 
head.  .And  the  main  stream  from  Tuckerman's  Ravine  (which  i^  the  *  New  lUver ' 
of  Bond's  map,  and  r^^rded  the  head-water  of  the  Ellis  in  Scudder's^)  beyond  all 

q^uestion  is,  as  you  say,  the  original  Cutler's  River About  ^  M.  8.  of  the  stream 

called  Cutler's  River,  auAtlier  runs  down,  says  Belknap,  firom  the  same  mountain 
into  the  Ellis,  which  originated  in  the  great  flood  of  1776,  and  was  called  New  River 
And  where  .this  stream  &lls  into  the  Ellis  River,  he  fiirther  says,  are  noble  &lls  of 

1(X)  ft.,  which,  again,. must  be  surely  the  Olen-Ellis  Falls New  River  was 

not  tut  S.  firom  the  stream  from  Tuckemum's  Ravine,  we  may  be  sure,  and  also  that 
the  way  by  it  led  up  Boott  's  Spur,  and  gave  a  gradual  way  of  ascent  to  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. It  was  the  way  by  which  Cutler,  Boott,  Bigelow,  and  other  eariy  visitors 
ascended,— I  was  InfomMd  in  1840,— and  was  also  the  way  used  by  the  Jackson 

people The  ascent  of  Cutler's  Riv«r  to  Mt.  Washington  takes  one  through 

the  wholt  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  is  surpassed  by  no  walk  in  the  mountains  for 
giaiidturaad  intertst." 

iTbea 
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We  annex  an  account  of  the  inspection  off  the  TuckermanVRayine  path, 
by  the  Appalachians,  in  1880. 

"  For  the  first  |  M.  we  ascended  by  the  well-worn  path  that  leads  to  the  Crystal 
Cascade :  at  which  beautiful  fall  a  few  of  our  party  were  intending  to  pai>s  the  day. 
For  the  next  li  M.  we  climbed  the  new  path  ;  and  though  most  of  the  party  proba- 
bly were  surprised  at  the  steepness,  and  had  difiiculty  In  reconciling  the  length  of 
the  way  as  measured  by  their  feelings  with  that  indicated  by  the  guide-boards,  yet 
all  pushed  braVely  on,  and  bore  witness  that  the  path  was  both  direct  and  thor- 
oughly well  made. 

*'  At  the  point  1}  M.  from  the  Olenroad,  we  struck  the  path  recently  constructed 
Arom  the  Mt.  Washington  carriage-road  to  the  Snow-arch,  and,  fullowing  this  for 
another  i  M.,  we  climbed  at  last  the  hill  that  oTerlooks  the  little  pond  called  Her- 
mit Lake,  and  commands  a  riew  of  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  the  upper  end 
'  of  the  ravine.  The  path  had  been  slowly  bending  around  to  the  left,  following  the 
curve  of  the  mountain  side ;  but  at  this  point  the  amphitheatre  opened  suddenly 
upon  our  view  to  the  right,  its  encircling  cliSs  of  perlutps  2,000  feet  in  height,  dis- 
tant firom  us  ^-1  M.  The  clouds  had  lifted,  and,  at  the  time  that  most  of  the 
party  arrived,  they  cast  a  dense  shadow  over  the  great  wall  upon  our  left,  and  so 
perfectly  shaded  the  hill  where  we  stood  that  with  wideopen  eyes  we  could  thor- 
oughly eujoy  the  massiveness  and  rugged  outlines  of  the  cliflRt,  and  also  the  beauti- 
ful sunlight  that  in  front  was  slowly  creeping  up  from  the  snow  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  A  few  vigorous  climbers,  disdaining  to  stop  even  for  a  rest  before 
the  goal  was  reached,  pushed  on  the  remaining  |  M.  to  the  snow ;  but  the  larger 
number  dropped  in  groups  upon  the  mossy  hill-top  to  eujoy  the  view  and  their  well- 
earned  refreshment.  A  few  visited  also  the  camps  in  the  neighboring  woods,  built, 
'  the  one  by  the  Glen-Houso  party,  and  the  other  for  the  club,  and  brought  water 
from  the  brook  for  the  rest  of  the  company. 

**  A  short  rest,  the  invigoration  of  which  was  greatly  Increased  by  the  bright  air 
and  the  inspiring  view,  persuaded  many  who  supposed  they  had  walked  to  the  limit 
of  toeir  strength  that  the  snow  was  only  a  few  steps  fiirther :  and  at  last  about 
seventy  persons  actually  arrived  at  the  remains  of  what  certainly  had  been  an  arch 
of  snow,  and  had  presented  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  glarier.  It  was  neither 
arch  nor  glacier  now  ;  but  only  an  irregular  line  of  huge  blocks  of  snow.  Coarsely 
granulated  snow  it  was,  like  that  in  the  lingering  drifts  of  spring ;  and  the  bursting 
buds  of  alder  and  willow,  with  the  blue  spikes  of  veronica  and  the  red  and  green  of 
oxyria  (both  very  abundant),  all  testified  that  they  at  least  had  been  thoroughly 
impused  upon,  and  made  to  believe  that  spring  was  but  just  come. 

**  Before  entirely  quitting  the  ravine,  a  few  words  should  be  said  in  r^iard  to  the 
p<^nts  of  view  within  and  around  it.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre  the 
path  passes  over  a  rocky  ridge  which  commands  a  noble  view  out  towards  the  Qlen. 
The  bold  curving  walls  of  the  ravine,  broken  by  picturesque  notches  and  crags,  are 
seen  nearly  in  the  fiill  length  of  their  desfsent  to  the  Qlen  road ;  beyond  which  rise 
.  again  the  fine  lines  of  the  Carter  Mountain. 

V  This  ridge  and  the  hill  behind  Hermit  Lake,  looking  upward,  undoubtedly  are  the 
finest  positions  within  the  ravine ;  and  the  views  from  them  can  hardly  be  equalled, 
in  their  kind,  among  the  White  Mountains. 

We  must  not  neglect,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  fkiture  visitors  to  the  still 
more  impressive  views  that  are  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  the  clilKi  on  either  side  of  the 
ravine.  From  the  brink  at  the  upper  end,  looking  back,  the  efiiect  is  not  especially 
grand ;  but  from  the  principal  cliff  that  Juts  out  from  the  north  wall,  and  flrom  the 
top  of  the  narrow  wall  that  divides  the  ravine  firom  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides  on  the 
south,  the  views  are  almost  thrilling  in  their  grandeur.  A  steady  head  is  necessary 
in  looking  down  the  sides  of  the  great  precipices,  and  across  to  the  cliGb  of  the  oppo- 
site side;  and  the  aofl;  air  of  a  summer's  day,  with  the  light  fleecy  clouds  that  so 
often  float  up  from  the  ravine,  all  are  needed  to  veil  so  much  stem  strength  with 
appropriate  beauty. 

* '  From  the  south  wall  the  awful  effect  of  preeipitousness  and  depth  is  greateit  | 
but  the  view  of  the  south  from  the  north  waU  is  most  beautiftil.'* 
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The  nrine  out  of  which  New  River  (see  page  193)  flows  is  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Slides,  and  is  seen  very  plainly  from  North  Conway.  A  recent 
Appalachian  exploration  is  thus  described :  — 

*'  ArriTed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cliff,  we  bade  good-by  to  oar  drirer,  adjusted  oar 
haTer:iack8,  aod  were  soon  cliiubiog  up  the  steep  face.  Probably  future  explorers 
would  find  it  easier  to  follow  the  present  bed  of  the  New  Riyer,  or  to  strike  the  old 
bed  higher  up,  but  we  wished  particularly  to  explore  the  cliff,  and  therefore  clam- 
b«^red  up  its  face.  The  gtreum  above  was  nearly  dry  till  it  joined  the  present  New 
River,  aod  furnished  easy  walking  for  about  a  mile  and  a  lialf ;  when  we  entered  a 
narrow  gorge  with  steep  rocky  walls,  over  lUO  leet  in  height.  Hounding  a  curve  we 
suddenly  saw  the  end  of  the  gorge  before  us,  closed  by  a  high  rocky  wall,  down 
which  the  stream  came  boundUig  in  three  leaps,  forming  a  beautiful  cascade  over 
seventy  feet  in  height.  At  the  lower  fall,  which  must  have  been  thirty  or  fortv  feet 
high,  it  cleared  the  overhanging  precipice,  and  came  down  a  mass  of  foam  into  a 
deep  rocky  basin  below,  whence  it  flowed  out  as  quietly  as  a  meadow  brook.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  third  falls  is  a  level  platform  of  rock,  from  which  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  down  the  gorge,  and  here  we  stopped  to  rest  and  eat  our  dinner.  Half 
a  mile  Airther  up,  we  came  to  a  second  cascade,  resembling,  in  general,  the  Sil- 
▼er  Cascade  of  the  Crawford  Notch ;  and  half  a  mile  further,  still  another,  whieh 
was  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all.  It  was  composed  of  several  fidls,  which  did 
not  form  a  straight  line,  as  usual,  but  a  dgiag,  living  it  a  very  odd  appearance. 
The  view  at  this  point  was  very  impressive;  we  were  now  well  within  the  Gulf,  the 
towering  walls  of  which,  scored  with  the  numerous  slides  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  shut  us  in  completely  on  the  front.  The  view  on  either  hand  was  limited  by 
the  dark  primeval  forest,  while  the  pretty  ikll  in  the  foreground  added  life  to  the 
otherwise  somewhat  sombre  picture.  But  now  the  steepest  part  of  our  climb  was 
before  us,  and  selecting  the  northwest  comer  slide  as  that  best  answering  our  pur- 
pose, and  most  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Guide^Bo<di  description,  we  were  soon  mak- 
ing our  way  over  the  loose  stones  and  gravel  which  form  its  surface.  From  the  top 
of  the  slide  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  crest  of  Boott's  Spur  at  6 :  16  P.  M.,  and  at 
seven  we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  We  lutd  a  fine  sunset,  and  the 
horiaon  was  very  clear. 

**  The  writer  suggests  that  the  cascades  discovered  on  this  trip  be  known  collec- 
tively as  the  Appalachian  Cascades,  in  honor  of  the  Clab.  In  point  of  height  and 
qoantity  of  water  they  are  surpassed  by  both  the  Glen-EUls  and  Crystal,  bat  in 
surrounding  soeneiy  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  ttis  mountains,  so  Ikr  as  I  am 


The  longest  continnons  walk  jet  made  in  the  White  Mts.  was  achieved 
in  Sept,  1884,  by  Messrs.  Eugene  B.  Cook  and  G.  A.  Sargent,  who  in  20^ 
consecutive  hours  crossed  the  northern  peaks,  from  the  Ravine  House  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  (7^  brs.);  descended  the  Crawford  Path 
to  the  Cravrford  House  in  4  hrs. ;  and  thence  walked  to  Jefferson  station 
and  the  Ravine  House.     The  distance  was  42  M. 
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When  thA  Editor  TMtsd  fhk  loeaUty,  he  wm  iafonned  by  xeliabto  mea  ittf  Jackfon 
that  the  rivulet  which  foils  over  the  lofty  cliff  L  of  and  near  the  road,  N.  of  the 

Sith  to  the  Glen-Ellis  Fall,  was  the  remnant  of  the  old  New  River.  The  present 
ew  River  crosses  the  roadjost  above,  and  was  reported  to  have  formed  this  bed 
during  the  cataclysm  of  182i3.  If,  as  this  would  certainly  indicate,  the  New  River 
ran  in  the  course  which  lies  over  the  cliff)  before  1826,  we  have  an  explanation  of 
Belknap^s  "  noble  foils  ^  near  the  mouth  of  New  River.  Probablv  Belknap  did  not 
see  nor  hear  of  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  since  they  are  so  for  from  the  road;  but  the 
New-River  cascade  is  plainly  visible  ftcm.  tlie  road,  even  now  in  its  diminished 
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This  wonderfal  gorge  is  on  the  £.  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  N.  of  Boott*s 
Spur,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  broad  vestibule  in  which  are 
the  cascades  and  Hermit  LalLC,  and  the  inner  and  higher  chasm  of  the 
ravine  itself.  It  is  the  most  remarlLable  piece  of  scenery  of  this  character 
in  all  New  England,  for  though  it  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  long  as  King*s 
Eavine,  it  surpasses  it  in  the  steepness  and  sweep  of  its  cliffs,  and  in  its 
close  relation  to  the  supreme  summit.  It  is,  moreover,  much  easier  to 
traverse,  being  free  from  d^gerous  crevasses,  and  requiring  only  a  pow- 
erful exertion  of  the  thews  and  sinews.  Ladies  liave  frequently  traversed 
the  ravine,  and  encamped  in  its  depths.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents it  is  not  prudent  for  people  to  make  this  excursion  alone.  Tuck- 
erman's  Bavine  is  plainly  seen  from  the  mountains  of  Jackson  and  Conway, 
and  is  distinguishable  even  from  Portland.  Its  S.  wall  is  very  conspicu- 
ous from  the  Glen  House,  as  well  as  the  crags  of  the  UotCt  Head^  which 
form  its  N.  portal  (see  page  109  a). 

This  ravine  was  probably  the  route  of  Gorges's  party,  in  1642.  It  was  traversed 
by  Capt.  Evans  in  1774 ;  and  ten  years  later  by  Dr.  Cutler's  party.  Its  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst  College,  an  eminent  bota- 
nist and  author  of  several  works  on  American  lichens,  who  has,  moreover,  been  for 
many  years  a  tireless  explorer  of  this  mountain  region.  When  Thoreau  was  bota- 
nising  here,  he  foil  and  sprained  his  ankle,  but  when  rising  he  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  the  leaves  of  the  arnica  mollis.  lie  was  alone,  and  was  made  helpless  by  his 
injury,  so  that  he  might  have  died  here  but  that  some  one  chanced  into  the  ravine, 
and  was  attracted  by  his  shouts.  In  1852  the  gorge  was  carefully  explored  by 
Messrs.  Beckett  and  Hall,  who  gave  their  present  names  to  the  Hermit  Lakes,  the 
Mountain  Colofseum,  and  the  Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams. 

The  cliffo  on  the  sides  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine  are  composed  of  andalusite  slates, 
dipping  at  a  moderate  angle  into  the  mountain  northwesterly.  The  genesis  of  the 
gorge  is  probably  referable  to  a  line  of  depression  left  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval 
of  the  great  ridges,  and  afterwards  deepened  and  widened  by  the  action  of  fhwt  and 
the  water.  Through  thousands  of  years  successive  surfaces  of  the  rocky  walls  have 
been  split  off  by  frost,  and  afterwards  have  been  pulverised  and  washed  away  by  the 
streams,  finally  producing  the  present  stupendous  chasm. 

The  best  way  into  the  ravine,  for  those  who  wish  to  see  all  its  glories,  is 
by  the  Appalachian  path  which  leaves  the  Jackson  road  3  M.  S.  of  the 
Glen  House,  and  runs  in  to  the  Crystal  Cascade  (see  page  109).  A  con- 
spicuous sign-hoard  tells  that  the  distances  are:  from  the  road  to  the  cas- 
cade, I  M.;  to  Hermit  Lake,  2  M.;  to  the  Snow  Arch,  2|  M.  It  is  a  hard 
hour's  climb  from  the  snow  to  the  Summit  House,  the  upward  route  being 
marked  by  splashes  of  white  paint  on  th«  rock9.     The  path  Is  kept  in 
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order  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  forest 
trail,  intersecting  the  path  from  the  Mt-Washington  carriage^road. 
Nearly  ^  M.  above  the  Crystal  Cascade,  but  not  visible  from  the  path,  is  a 
pretty  columnar  fall,  which  has  cut  a  bowl  6  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  level 
floor  of  granite.  A  short  distance  below  is  a  beautiful  basin,  filled  with 
transparent  water.  20  rods  above  is  the  cascade  called  the  Birch  Pitch* 
Frequent  views  of  the  overhanging  heights  on  the  S.  are  gained  as  the 
visitor  passes  up  through  the  woods;  and  the  high  bluflTon  the  S.  shore  of 
Hermit  Lake  is  soon  reached.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for  camping,  be- 
cause of  the  magnificent  views  obtained  on  every  side,  although  on  account 
of  its  bleak  and  exposed  situation,  it  will  be  found  less  comfortable  than  a 
nest  in  the  adjacent  thickets.  The  lake  itself  is  a  small  black  tarn  among 
the  primitive  forests,  and  under  the  immense  clifis  of  the  Lion's-Head 
spur.  On  the  S.  are  seen  still  more  fofmidable  precipices,  and  the  tall 
environing  walls  of  the  ravine  are  in  front.  This  vicinity  is  prolific  in 
.  odonata.  Not  far  beyond  this  point  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  take  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream^  in  order  to  avoid  the  thickets  on  either  side,  and  if  the  water 
ia  low  he  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  advancing  over  the  rocks.  After  a 
bard  scramble  up  an.  ascending  steep,  Tuokerman's  Ravine  is  entered, 
and  its  innermost  part  is  seen  to  be  semicircular,  the  outer  cliffs  rising 
over  1,000  ft.  The  majestic  curve  rests  on  the  S.  against  projecting  crags 
of  Boott's  Spur,  and  on  the  N.  are  the  beetling  rocks  of  the  LionVHead. 
From  this  point  up  to  the  Snow  Arch,  the  massive  walls  are  seen  on  either 
side,  towering  to  a  great  height. 

^e  following  items  may  be  of  interest :  The  Ouide-Book  parfy  encamped  at  Her* 
mit  Lake,  and  walked  thence  to  the  Snow  Arch  in  45  min. ,  whence  it  took  1|  hrs. 
to  nach  the  Summit  House.  The  following  altitudes  were  taken  with  an  aneroid 
barometer :  Hermit  Lake  to  the  Snow  Arch,  615  ft.  elevation ;  the  base  of  the  arch 
to  the  top  of  the  ravine-wall,  660  ft ;  the  edge  of  the  ravine  to  the  Summit  House, 
1,220  ft  The  usual  time  for  walking  from  the  Qlen  to  the  Summit  House  by  this 
route  is  4|- 6  hrs. 

The  Snow  Arch.  ~  The  snow  remains  in  the  head  of  Tnckerman*t 
Ravine  until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  but  disappears  before  the 
autunmal  storms  set  in.    At  the  time  of  the  Editor*s  last  visit 

the  length  of  the  bank  was  about  120  ft.,  and  the  arch  remained 
intact,  a  solid  mass  of 'dripping  ice.  with  a  side  corridor  leading  to  the  r. 
During  the  subsequent  week  tourists  found  snow  here,  and  traversed  the 
arch.  But  in  ordinary  seasons  it  disappears  by  the  third  week  in  August. 
Throughout  the  winter  immense  masses  of  snow,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
depth,  are  accumulated  in  theravine,  from  the  heavy  mountain-storms,  and 
by  being  blown  down  from  the  adjacent  ridges.  The  lower  portion  of  this 
incipient  glacier  becomes  solidly  congealed  from  the  great  pressure,  ju^d 
partial  meltings  above,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  resist  the  summer  sun  when 
'  it.pQura.into  the  gorge.  It  has  been  visited  in  winter  by  men  on  snow* 
shoes,  and  the  most  brilliant  ejects  have  then  been  noticed  as  prodnoed 
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by  the  son  shining  on  the  immense  stalactitic  icicles  which  hung  from  the 
cliffs,  and  the  great  sheets  of  translucent  ice.  In  July,  1886,  the  Snow 
Arch  fell  in,  killing  Sewell  £.  Faunce,  of  Boston,  and  injuring  others. 

The  tfaiy  rimlets  which  rise  on  Bfgelow's  Lawn  and  trickle  over  the  cliffs  at  that 
Fall  form  one  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ellis  River,  and  their  coalescent  brook 
wears  an  archway  under  the  snow,  through  which  it  flows  down.  July  16, 1854, 
when  the  officers  of  the  new  carriage-road  diced  here,  the  arch  was  measured,  and 
was  found  to  be  206  ft.  long,  84  ft.  wide,  and  4<)  ft.  high  (to  the  roof).  **  The  roof  is 
always  uneven,  the  irr^Iarities  resembling  the  conchoidal  fracture  of  cannel  coal, 
flint,  and  other  minerals.'* 

The  Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams  is  over  the  Snow  Arch,  and  in  ordinary 
weather  is  but  a  mere  dribble  of  weak  threads  of  water  over  the  face  of  a 
lofty  cliff'.  The  route  of  ascent  from  the  arch  to  the  Summit  House 
is  on  the  r.  of  the  head  of  the  ravine,  no  other  way  being  practicable,  — 
and  thence  to  and  up  the  cone,  -7- a  sharp  and  breathless  scramble  over  the 
rugged  rocks.  

A  capita]  path  diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  Mt-Washington  carriage-road, 
just  before  reaching  the  2d  mile-stone,  whence  it  is  4  M.  (3^-5  hrs.)  to 
the  Summit  House,  via  the  ravine.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a  sign* 
board,  inscribed  '*  Tuckerman's  Ravine,"  whence  it  is  nearly  2  M.  to  the 
junction  of  the  path  from  the  Crystal  Cascade  (see  page  194). 

Many  persons  descend  from  the  Summit  House  into  the  ravine,  some 
returning  from  the  Snow  Arch,  and  others  keeping  down  through  to  the 
Glen  House.  The  route  is  marked  from  the  Summit  House  down  by 
splashes  of  white  paint  on  the  rocks.  To  go  from  the  Summit  House  to 
the  Snow  Arch  and  back  takes  3  hrs. ;  or  to  the  Glen  House,  3  hrs.  (ex- 
cluding rests).  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  is  much  more  apparent  to 
those  ascending  through  the  ravine,  than  to  those  who  descend. 

"  The  rock-ribbed  organintion  of  the  hilU  is  grandly  revealed  by  it ;  while  the 
spirit  of  mountain  strength,  the  enormous  vitality  that  is  compressed  into  the  re> 
sisting  power  of  a  great  ridge,  is  suggested  there  more  intensely ,  perhaps,  than  in  any 

other  mountain  line  or  fiaature  of  this  region The  stupendous  amphitheatre 

of  stone  would  of  itself  repay  and  overpay  the  labor  of  the  climb.  It  is  fitly  called 
the  Mountain  Colosseum.  No  other  word  expresses  it,  and  that  comes  spontane- 
ously to  the  lips.  The  eye  needs  some  hours  of  gadng  and  comparative  measure- 
ment to  fit  itself  for  an  appreciation  of  its  scale  and  sublimity It  seems  as 

though  Titanic  geometry  and  trowels  must  have  come  in  to  perfect  a  primitive  vol- 
canic sketch.  One  might  easily  &ncy  it  the  Stonehenge  of  a  Pre-adamite  race,  ^  the 
unroofed  ruins  of  a  temple  reared  by  ancient  Anaks  long  before  the  birth  of  man, 
for  which  the  dome  of  Mt.  Washington  was  piled  up  as  the  western  tower.  There 
have  been  landslides  and  rock-avalanche^  as  terrible  in  that  ravine  as  at  I>izville 
Notch, "  the  teeth  of  the  ftosts  have  been  as  pitiless,  the  desolatton  of  the  clif&  is 
as  complete,  but  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  not  as  gloomy  as  at  Dixville,  —  is  sublime 
rather  than  awfhl  or  disphiting.  ...  In  Tuckerfiaan's  Ravine  there  is  a  grand  bat- 
tle of  granite  against  storm  and  frost,  a  Roman  resistance,  as  though  it  could  hold 
out  for  ages  yet  before  the  siege  of  winter,  and  all  the  batteries  of  the  air."  (Stabb 
Kno.y  

The  following  quaint  account  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  now  in  the  archives  of  th» 
Mass.  HistdHcal  Sodety,— Dr.  Jtrtmy  Belknap's  Tour  to  the  Wkit$  Motmtains 
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*'  Haviafr  nien  many  Tery  steep  and  extreemly  difficult  fMrecipioet,  I  found  my 
breath  fail  &  the  Coro[>r  having  been  obliged  to  make  many  paufes  on  my  ace*  and 

£  Pilot  supofiug  we  were  not  more  y*  >^  way  to  y*  Plain  —  a  Confultation  was  held 
it  was  tho't  beft  y*  I  sh'  return  before  we  proceeded  further  ....  I  arrived  I 
fuppofe  abt  lo  h*  much  fatigued  —  took  some  refreftimt  &  went  to  sleep  *'.... 
After  I  leA  y"  y*  afcent  became  much  more  steep  &  difficult  y*  growth  shorter  and 
shorter  till  it  came  to  shrubs  then  short  buihes  then  a  sort  o'f  grais  called  Winter- 
grafe  mixed  w  mois.  The  buihes  are  either  fir  or  fpruce,  a  sort  of  red  berry  —  & 
blue  berries  grew  on  small  Vines.  The  Plain  is  composed  of  stones,  covered  w 
mofs,  mixed  w  this  winter  grafs — y^  mofs  of  a  light  grey  colour  (v»  below  \% green)  — 
&  so  ^read  over  y*  stones  &  their  interi^ices  as  to  look  like  y*  iurface  of  a  dry  Pas* 
ture  or  Common — (in  some  parts  y*^  interftices  of  y*  Rocks  were  61led  w  mote — in 
others  open  &  dry)  —  in  some  openings  water  appeared.  The  area  of  this  plain  is 
an  irregular  figure  suppofed  near  a  mile  from  y*  Edge  to  y*  bottom  of  y«  Pmnade 
or  Sugar  loaf  [.  which]  is  a  pile  of  loose  dark  grey  rocks  suppofed  ab^  loo  feet  per- 
pendicular height  —  &  not  so  difficult  of  afcent  as  y«  precipice  below  y*  plain  w^  in 
■ome  places  is  inacceftible  efpr  on  y«  S.  E.  sides." 

73.   Huntington's  Sayine 

heads  in  near  the  S.  angle  of  the  mountain  carriage-road,belowthe  7th  mile- 
stone, and  ruDs  toward  the  S.,  where  it  meets  the  outer  section  of  Tuck- 
erman's  Ravine.  It  was  inspected  in  1871  by  the  scientific  expedition 
then  wintering  on  the  mountains;  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  J.  H. 
Huntington,  one  of  the  members  of  that  arctic  conclaye.  It  is  less  a  ravine 
than  a  gulf,  which  heads  into  the  great  N.  £.  spur  of  Mt.  Washington, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  finest  line  of  cliffs  in  the  mountains,  surpass- 
ing, in  altitude,  the  rock-walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  These  immense 
precipices  are  so  steep  that  in  some  places  they  seem  to  overhang  the 
bottom  and  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  ascent.  The  best  point 
from  which  to  view  the  walls  of  this  chasm  is  its  upper  edge,  along  the 
Alpine  Garden,  or  by  diverging  to  the  1.  from  near  the  4th  mile-stone  on 
the  mountain -road.  It  is  nearly  impracticable  to  ascend  by  this  gorge  to 
the  summit  of  Mt  Washington,  the  distance  and  the  obstacles  are  so 
great;  but  Mr.  Raymond  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  forests,  and  as- 
cended the  cliffs  beyond,  under  circumstances  of  considerable  peril.  An- 
other party  of  visitors  has  ascended  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  by  foUowing 
the  bed  of  the  brook  which  flows  out  of  the  ravine,  but  no  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  its  course  has  yet  been  made.  The  cliffs  are  visible  from 
many  points  on  the  S.  £.  and  S.,  and  even  from  Portland,  whence  they 
present  an  impressive  appearance  in  the  spring-time,  the  snow  assuming 
the  semblance  of  a  vast  marble  cathedral,  whose  spire  extends  far  up  to- 
ward the  zenith. 

Baymond'B  Cataraet  is  about  \  M.  from  the  Glen-House  path  to  Tuck- 
erman^s  Ravine,  and  is  reached  by  turning  to  the  r.  along  the  third  brook 
(the  first  comes  from  the  E.  spur,  the  second  fVom  Huntington's  Ravine), 
and  ascending  through  a  line  of  windfalls.  It  is  also  about  \  M.  from 
Hermit  Lake  to  the  place  where  the  path  should  be  left.  The  cataract  it 
named  In  honor  of  one  of  its  early  expl(n«rs;  and  the  enonaoiii  cliff  of 
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•eamless  granite  on  the  1.  is  called  GrinneU  Rock,  in  honw  of  tbe  naval 
officer  who  took  the  British  Arctic  ship  Reteue  back  to  Englandf  and  who, 
at  one  time,  ascended  the  side  of  this  rock.  The  cataract  is  caused  by 
the  fall  of  a  brook  which  rises  on  the  Alpine  Garden,  and  here  passes  over 
the  edge  of  the  spur  in  a  long  white  line,  sliding  down  at  a  high  angle. 
Its  height  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  800  ft.  to  1,000  ft.  The 
white  and  steady  line  of  this  fall  is  visible  from  a  point  on  the  Jackson 
road,  finom  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  and  from  various  peaks  in  Jackson.  This  local* 
ity  has  long  been  known,  since  it  was  alluded  to  by  John  Farmer,  in  1828, 
a»  **  a  most  elegant  cascade,'*  falling  from  near  8t,  Anthouj/'s  Not€. 

74.  The  Great  Oolf 

(called  also  the  Gvlf  of  Mexico)  is  the  profound  gorge  between  Mt  Wash- 
ington and  Mts.  Jetiferson*  Adams,  and  Madison,  in  which  rises  the  West 
^ranch  of  the  Peabody  River.  Its  depth  is  about  2,000  ft.,  and  its  nar- 
rowest point  is  opposite  the  Ledge,  above  which  it  has  a  trough-shaped 
character,  ^d  rises  rapidly.  Tbe  deep  and  narrow  lateral  ravines  on 
each  side  of  Mt  Adams  open  into  the  Gulf,  and  are  traversed  by  small 
brooks. 

According  to  Prof.  Huntington,  the  Great  Gulf  is  the  moU  mondtonous 
and  uninteresting  place  about  the  mountains.  It  has  been  entered  several 
times  by  naturalists  and  trout-fishers,  but  no  one  has  yet  visited  it  to  study 
the  scenery.  Prof.  Tuckerman  and  Dr.  Robbins  have  encamped  in  its 
depths,  canying  on  botanical  explorations;  and  **Josh  Billings**  passed 
many  hours  of  the  summer  of  1876  in  fishing  for  trout  in  its  lower  sections. 
During  stormy  weather  vast  masses  of  mist  roU  into 
and  move  abont  the  Gulf,  until  it  seems  like  an  immense  caldron. 

A  path  WM  opened  in  1881  firom  the  Olen  Hoose  by  the  Mt.-Madison  path  (see 
page  109  a)  for  2  M. ,  and  thenoe  up  the  stream,  passing  several  iklls  and  Spaolding's 
Lake  (3  hrs.  from  the  Glen),  to  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf.  It  is  7  -8  M. 
firom  the  Glen  tc>  the  Summit  House  by  this  route  (6-6  hrs.).  A.  little  way  beyond 
the  lake,  the  great  slide  is  ascended,  to  the  Gulf  Tank,  on  the  Mt.-W.  BaUwaj. 

The  solitary  and  secluded  pond  known  as  Spaulding*s  Lake  is  near  the 
head  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  is  partly  filled  by  the  slides  from  the  adjacent 
slopes.  It  was  first  visited  (In  1868)  by  J.  H.  Spauldlng,  author  of  J^ts- 
torical  Relic*  of  the  White  Mts,  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clay  has  been  made 
from  this  point,  amid  many  perils  and  discouragements ;  and  Mt  Madison 
has  been  climbed  from  the  lateral  ravine  on  the  r. 

Prof.  HitchcoQk  maintains  that  the  Great  Gulf  is  a  gorge  cut  oat  of  an.  ancient 
plateau,. which  extended  from  Boott's  Spur  to  Mt.  Madison.  Tlie  excaviUion  has 
been  formed  by  the  powerful  erofiva  agency,  of  water,  acting  through  a  vast  space  at 
tiioe. ....     .;        > ..;...         ....;..'.. 

**  It  balances  on  the  N.  the  deeply  cutTuckerman's  Ravine  on  the  &.  '  l^etn  tnm 
the  bottom,  the  last  is  the  grander.  Looking  down  firom  the  top,  the  Great  Gulf  is 
the  more  terrible.  And  wule  the  first  has  only  eren  walls  to  rim  its  desolation,  the 
lait  is  crpwned  by  Mt.  Jefiteson,  and  oommands  a  grmd  view  also  of '▲dams  and 
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MftdlfOB.  And  the  ftflernooii  ia  the  time  to  fee  It,— when  the  ran  ponn  %  sheet  of 
light  .  .  .  .  up  tlM  whole  southerly  wail  of  chippy  rock,  tinged  with  pale-green 
ISchens,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  lies  dark  under  the  grim  guard  of  the  three  peaks 
that  l>end  around  it  on  the  N.  B.,  and  hare  lost  the  sun.  Those  that  hare  not  seen 
this  Tiew  of  the^ulf  ....  are  unacquainted  with  one  of  the  grandest  spe^acloi 
whkh  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  affords."    (SiAiia  Kiiio.) 

75.  King's  Bavine. 

Mt.  Washington  may  be  ascended  in  one  long  day,  by  King's  Ravine 
and  over  the  northern  peaks,  under  efficient  guidance  (Lowe  —  see  p.  228 
—  is  the  best  guide).  Lowe  has  built  a  path,  diverging  from  the  Mt,- 
Adams  path  \\  M.  from  the  road,  and  running  J  M.  through  heavy  timber, 
and  then  along  the  £.  side  of  the  ravine,  and  through  or  over  the  great 
area  of  boulders,  followed  by  J  M.  of  fir  and  birch,  to  the  great  wall  at 
the  head.  This  abrogates  much  of  the  following  account,  based  on  the 
march  of  the  Guide-Book  party  from  their  camp  on  Mt.  Adams  (7  hrs.). 
Starr  King's  party,  the  first  to  traverse  t])is  goige,  ascended  from  the  road 
to  the  Gate  in  9  hrs.    It  is  11  M.  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 

The  great  forest-fire  of  1886  has  made  the  Ravine  nearly  impassable. 

The  best  way  to  see  it  is  to  look  down  into  its  depths  from  the 
ridges  of  Mt.  Adams,  for  soon  after  the  visitor  reaches  the  bottom  he  is 
enveloped  in  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  woods.  The  lower  part  of  the 
ravine  is  uninteresting,  being  a  long  narrow  valley,  flanked  by  heavily 
wooded  ridges,  between  which  flows  the  Cold  Brook.  A  rude  logging- 
road  follows  this  stream  for  about  1  M.,  entering  on  its  true  1.  bank. 
Beyond  the  end  of  this  trail  the  winding  stream  must  be  ascended,  now 
along  the  ridges  on  either  side,  and  again  on  its  rocky  floors,  alternating 
forest-clambering  with  rock-leaping.-  After  winding  abont  in  this  manner 
for  2  -8  M.,  the  stream  becomes  so  small  as  to  render  it  of  little  service,  and 
its  course  is  often  covered  with  stupendous  rocks.  Absolute  silence  rests 
in  all  the  vast  amphitheatre,  whence  even  the  winds  are  shut  out. 

'*  For  miles  the  floor  of  the  gorge  is  overlaid  with  immense  boulders,  often  two  or 
three  deep,  between  which  are  caremous  holes  which  are  in  some  places  80  ft.  deep. 
A  slip  from  the  damp  moss  in  leaping  over  these  crevasses  would  land  the  unfortu- 
nate mountaineer  with  broken  bones  in  a  pitfiidl  firom  which  egress  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  hnpossible.  We  took  to  the  forest  on  the  side,  and  forced  our  way  for  miles 
through  thickets  whoee  bristling  boughs  were  almost  as  sharp  and  as  thickly  set  as 
the  bayonets  of  the  British  squares  at  Waterloo.  Low-lurking  stubs  tripped  the 
meet  carefiil  feet ;  shaggy  and  stinging  branches  swept  our  feces,  to  the  utter  con- 
ftidon  of  eyesight ;  we  were  lanced  by  dead  pines,  impaled  on  &llen  timber,  snared 
by  moose-bushes,  and  pummelled  by  rolling  roeks.  Wide  detours  around  piles  of 
ragged  rocks ;  cautious  fordings  of  deep-cut  torrents ;  breathless  clambers  over 
intmsiye  ridges ;  and  long  crackling  conflicts  with  obstinate  thickets  consumed  our 
time  and  strength,  and  gave  many  a  tear  to  garments  and  shoes  and  hands." 
When  this  chaos  of  boulders  is  reached,  the  party  must  take  to  the  forests  on  the 
ddes,  for  it  would  require  a  brigade  of  engineers,  with  ftscines  and  scaling-ladders, 
to  fight  thehr  way  over  the  rocks. 

The  visitors  at  last  emerge  firom  the  higher  black-growth  woods,  and  see 
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the  vast  walls  towering  od  either  side.  The  best  points  for  obsenrfttion  are 
gained  by  working  cautiously  out  into  the  middle  of  the  ravine,  and 
clambering  upon  a  high  pile  of  boulders.  In  front  are  the  immense  shelv- 
ing cliffs  at  the  head  of  the  chasm;  on  the  r.  is  a  less  abrupt  but  loftier 
slope,  whose  green  walls  bristle  with  dwarf  firs  and  are  striped  with 
waterfalls.  On  the  1.  is  the  sharper  N.  wall,  which  runs  off  on  the  r.  to  a 
series  of  wonderful  spires  and  domes  of  rock.  All  around  are  thousands 
of  bouldecs,  tumbled  upon  each  otfaer  in  utter  confusion,  and  forming  a 
picturesque  but  impassable  labyrinth.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  visitors 
should  work  in  close  to  the  1.  (N.  E.)  side,  and  clamber  up  over  the  crags, 
taking  care  lest  those  in  the  rear  receive  injury  from  stones  dislodged  and 
set  rolling  by  the  foremost  men.  On  the  r.  are  long  and  perfectly  smooth 
ledges,  with  an  area  of  acres,  tilted  at  a  high  angle;  and  on  the  I.  the  wall 
rises  hundreds  of  feet  sheer,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  rock-sculpture,  in 
fantastic  forms  of  towers,  spires,  and  domes.  These  marvellous  forma- 
tions, which  surround  the  crest-line  of  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  appear 
also  on  the  S.  side,  are  seen  to  besttAdvantage  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  ascent,  since  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  bottom  they  are 
scarcely  discernible  from  below. 

Let  us  now  borrow  the  vivid  word-painting  of  Mr.  King :  "  The  last  part  of  our 
path  out  lay  up  the  eastern  wall,  just  where  it  joins  the  left-hand  cliffs;  and  here 
we  had  the  excitement  of  grand  rock-scenery  overhanging  and  threatening  us  as  we 
climbed ;  while  the  opposite  rampart,  covered  with  green,  and  channelled  by  streams 
into  very  graceAil  Hnee,  responded  to  the  blasted  cliff  like  Gerizim  to  Ebal,  the  hill 
of  blessing  to  the  mount  of  curbing.  One  could  not  turn  the  eye  from  side  to  ride, 
without  repeating  mentally  the  passage,  *  strength  and  beauty  are  In  his  sanctuary.' 
The  last  few  rods  of  the  passage  out  of  the  ravine  led  us  up  a  narrow  and  smoodi 
gateway,  quite  steep,  and  carpeted  with  grass.  We  sat  some  time  in  it,  looking  at 
the  rocky  desolation  and  horror  just  about  us,  balanced  by  the  lovely  lines  into 
which  the  verdure  of  the  western  ramparts  was  broken,  —  not  knowing  what  a 
splendid  view  was  in  reserve  for  us  when  we  should  step  out  on  the  ridge.  The  huge 
cone  of  Mt.  Madison  rose  before  us,  steep,  symmetrical,  and  sharp,  with  more  com- 
manding beauty  of  form  than  any  other  summit  of  the  White  Hills  has  ever  shown 

to  my  eye The  cone  of  Madison,  seen  from  the  gateway  of  the  ravine,  is  not 

only  steep,  regular,  and  pointed,  but,  all  other  mountains  being  shut  out,  it  looks 

immensely  massive And  its  color  was  even  more  ftiscinating  than  its  form. 

It  punled  us  to  understand  how  the  rounding  lines  of  the  summit,  as  seen  fh>m  the 
road  to  Randolph,  could  have  been  coujured  into  the  lanoe-like  sharpness  here 
revealed  to  us." 

76.    The  Bavine  of  the  Mt-Washington  Biver. 

The  Mt-Washington  River  heads  in  Oakes^s  Gulf  and  runs  S.  S.  W.  for 
7  M.  to  the  Saco  River,  which  it  enters  at  a  slight  angle,  and  after  a  longer 
course  than  the  stream  from  Saco  Lake,  —  wherefore  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  true  Saco.  Its  ancient  name  was  Dry  Biver,  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  dwindle  away  in  times  of  drought,  and  also  because  there  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  gravel  near  the  mouth  of  its  valley.  The  ravine  lies 
between  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Montalban  Ridge  on  the  E. ;  and  numerous  tributaries  fall  into  the  brook 
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during  its  downward  course.  There  is  but  little  of  interest  in  this  long 
glen,  except  for  the  trout-fisher,  who  finds  rare  sport  here.  There  are  two 
small  cascades,  with  a  fine  intervening  basin,  well  up  the  river;  and  in 
the  higher  parts  geologists  find  ledges  of  ossipyte  rock.  The  sceneiy  is 
seldom  interesting,  because  the  bottom  and  sides  are  so  clothed  upon  with 
large  trees  as  to  hide  the  ac^acent  mountains. 

The  best  point  to  enter  is  about  8i  M.  above  Bemis  Station,  whence  the 
distance  is  about  12  M.  to  Bigelow*s  Lawn.  There  is  no  fallen  timber,  but 
the  density  of  the  woods  and  the  rugged  rocks  near  the  brook  prove  suf- 
ficient obstacles.  The  journey  from  Bemis  Station  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington  by  this  ravine  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  day. 

Oakei't  Golf  is  the  profound  chasm  on  the  E.  of  Mt.  Monroe,  towards 
the  head  of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  and  S.  of  Bigelow's  Lawn.  It  is  visited 
by  descending  from  Monroe,  but  is  interesting  only  to  enthusiastic  natural- 
ists. It  is  supposed  that  at  least  one  of  the  missing  men  who  have  been 
lost  from  the  Crawford-House  Path  has  been  killed  by  falling  into  this 
gorge.  The  Gulf  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Oakes,  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  an  eminent  botanist  and  explorer  of  this  region,  and  author  of  an 
illustrated  folio  volume  on  White-Mountain  Scenery  (published  in  1848). 

On  a  branch  of  this  stream  which  comes  in  from  under  Mt.  Pleasant,  an  old 
hunter  claimed  to  hare  found  two  hnmeose  ledges  covered  with  diamonds,  whence 
the  sun  flashed  so  brilliantly  as  nearly  to  blind  him.  Specimens  which  he  carried 
oat  were  sold  at  a  good  price ;  and  several  parties  afterwards  made  diligent  but  un- 
availing search  for  the  diamond  ledges.  Fine  quarts  crystals  have  been  found  along 
the  Mt.-Washington  Birer ;  and  some  of  its  tributaries  are  said  to  be  so  strongly 
Impregnated  with  iron  that  fish  cannot  live  in  them.  An  old  tradition  locates  in 
this  ravine  the  great  carbuncles  whose  marvellous  brilliancy  was  the  wonder  of 
early  explorers.  "  Hesring  that  a  glorious  carbuncle  had  been  found  under  a  large 
shelving  rook,  difBcuIt  to  obtaiuj  placed  there  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  one  of 
their  number  that  an  evil  spirit  might  haunt  the  place,  we  went  up  Dry  Rirer,  with 
fuid«s,  and  had  with  us  a  good  man  to  lay  the  evil  spirit ;  but  retumed  sorely 
broiied,  treasmeless,  and  not  even  saw  that  wonderfiil  si^t." 


77.  The  Alpine  Garden  and  the  Lion*8  Head. 

The  Alpine  Garden  is  the  nearly  level  terrace  on  the  E.  of  and  below 
the  peak  of  Mt.  Washington.  It  is  perhaps  1^  M.  long  and  |  M.  wide, 
and  is  covered  with  rocks  and  patches  of  verdure,  among  which  are  the 
springs  which  flow  down  to  Raj-mond's  Cataract.  A  long  half-day  may 
be  spent  here  with  profit;  or  the  pedestrian,  on  the  way  down  the  carriage* 
road  to  the  Glen  House,  may  make  a  detour  in  this  direction.  The  best 
point  to  approach  it  from  above  is  from  the  mountain-road  below  the 
Chandler  Bidge,  near  the  seventh  mile-stone,  whence  one  bears  to  the  S. 
around  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  along  the  high  plateau.  It  is  about  i  M. 
from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  Huntington*s  Ravine,  whence  is  afforded  a 
Tiew  of  the  stupendous  clifis  which  surround  the  dark  gorge  below.  (See 
page  197.) 
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The  Nelaon  Crag  is  finely  seen  fh>m  the  Alpine  Garden,  towering 
sharply  over  the  N.  end  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  and  reaching  an  acute 
point.  It  is  easily  ascended  from  the  Garden,  or  from  the  sharp  bend  of  the 
mountain-road  near  the  6th  mile-stone;  and  consists  of  a  bold  peak  of 
rugged  rocks  reared  on  the  N.  £.  spur  of  the  mountain. 

The  View  from  the  Nelson  Crag  includes  %  vast  area  to  tiie  N.,  E.  and  8.  To> 
ward  the  S.  W.  are  parts  of  the  upper  cone  and  the  frowning  Chandler  Ridge, 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  tbe  clustered  humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  beyond  which  are  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  Carroll,  Jefferson,  and  Whitefield,  with  Cherry  Pond,  and  Mts.  Pros- 
pect and  Pleasantj  near  Lancaster.  Then  comes  the  vast  peak  of  Jefferson,  loom- 
ing out  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  a  profound  ravine  and  the  long 
and  ru^ed  slope  of  Adams,  over  which  appear  Mt.  Starr  King,  the  blue  Pilot  Range, 
and  the  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks.  Next  appears  the  noble  pyramid  of  Ad- 
ams, with  a  sloping  subordinate  spur  on  the  r.,  running  out  towards  the  formidable 
crest  of  Madison,  which  is  nearly  N.  Then  the  view  passes  up  the  Androscoggin 
Valley,  including  the  white  hamlet  of  Berlin  Falls,  with  the  low  Mt.  Forist  on  its  1., 
and  the  Berlin  Heights  beyond ;  the  Chickwolnepy  Range  being  on  the  r.  Over 
the  lower  r.  flank  of  Madison  is  the  dark  and  wooded  Pine  Mt.,  hiding  Gorham, 
with  the  rocky  sides  of  Mt.  Hayes  beyond,  on  the  r.  About  N.  E.,  down  the  Pea- 
body  Glen,  are  the  rich  meadows  and  farms  of  Shelbume,  on  the  Androscoggin, 
with  Mt.  Baldcap  beyond.  Still  forther  away  are  the  mountains  about  the  Grafton 
Notch  and  in  Newry,  with  the  sharp  blue  peakA  of  Gooee-£ye  and  the  Sunday-Kiver 
White  Cap.  Just  across  the  Peabody  Glen  is  the  immense  mass  of  Moriah,  with 
Mt.  Surprise  scarcely  discernible  on  its  1.  flank,  and  Imp  apparently  before  it  on  the 
r.  Then  come  the  slide-striped  peaks  of  Carter,  and  its  long  ridge,  over  which  are 
Mt.  Royce  and  Speckled  Mt.,  with  broad  areas  of  Western  Maine-  In  the  deep 
green  hollow  below  are  the  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House.  Then  the  entrance  m 
the  Carter  Notch  is  seen,  and  Mt  Wild-Cat  comes  before  the  Carter  Dome,  which  i# 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  two  white  peaks  of  Baldface,  with  Mts.  Sable,  Eartman,  and 
Slope  below.  Beyond  are  the  clearings  of  N.  Frjeburgand  Ix>veII,  with  the  long 
rampart  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  crowned  by  a  hotel  near  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
ponds.  Just  to  the  r. ,  and  about  S.  £.,  a  powerful  field-glass  shows  Portland  and 
the  sea,  over  the  nearer  waters  of  Sebago  Lake. 

Black  Mt.  is  next  seen,  about  ft  M.  distant,  a  long,  low  ridge  diversified  with: 
light-green  clearings,  over  which  are  seen  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini  and  th€ 
cone  of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  in  line 
with  and  below  Gemini.  Over  the  near  range  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  which  runs  S.  flrom  • 
Wild-Cat,  is  the  high  mound  of  Thorn  Mt.,  backed  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway. 
The  view  now  runs  nearly  S.  S.  W.  down  the  garden-like  Saeo  Valley,  including  N. 
Conway,  Conway,  and  the  bright  sheet  of  Walker's  Pond;  and  to  the  r.,  over 
Humphrey's  Ledge,  is  the  distant  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  The  S.  wall  of  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  is  now  seen  to  great  advantage,  showing  its  formidable  cliflb  for  a  long 
distance.  Nearly  over  its  L  slope  are  the  yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  beyond  which 
rise  the  bold  white  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  Then  the  crests  of  Pickering  and  Langdon 
are  seen,  with  Table  and  Bear  Mta.  beyond,  and  the  white  needle  of  Chocorua  still 
more  distant  between  them.  Paugus  is  on  the  r.  of  and  continuous  with  Chocorua ; 
and  the  blue  Ossipec  Range  is  seen  far  beyond. 

The  view  now  Includes  the  rugged  i^ateau  of  Boott's  Spur,  over  which  appear  the 
cloven  peaks  of  Whitefoce,  with  parts  of  Tripyramid  and  Sandwich  Dome.  Over 
the  gentle  slope  of  Bigelow's  Lawn,  and  nearer  the  cone  of  Washington,  is  the  peak 
of  Carrigain.  The  distant  views  from  the  Nelson  Crag  are,  however,  less  important 
than  the  display  of  the  grand  architecture  of  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  Boott's 
Spur,  and  the  near  peaks  to  the  N.  A  short  descent  to  the  S.  W.  (one  needs  to  be 
very  careflil),  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  amaxing  cliflb  of  Huntington's  Ravine. 

The  Alpine  Garden  affords  a  comparatively  easy  walk  of  l|-2  M. 
firom  the  road  to  the  edge  of  Tuckerman*s  Ravine,  over  a  rock-strewn 
sedgy  plain.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  well  up  to  the  r.  in  order  to 
avoid  the  deep  hollow  which  falls  away  towards  Raymond's  Cataract.  It 
is  perilous  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  the  descent  of  this  gully,  as  th« 
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cataract  must  be  seen  from  beKm  (see  page  197),  and  the  bottom  cannot 

be  reached  by  this  route,  on  account  of  high  and  continuous  cliffs.    There 

are  no  thickets  on  the  plain;  and  plenty  of  water  can  be  found.    The 

ylews  on  every  side  are  ftill  of  interest  and  wildness.         * 

At  the  S.'  E.  end  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  at  the  point  between  Tucker- 

man*s  Ravine  and  Huntington^s  Ravine,  is  a  fortress-like  pile  of  rocks, 

with  broad  outworks,  standing  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur.    This 

jutting  crag  has  long  been  known  as  the  Lion's  Head  (though  its  earlier 

name  was  8l.  Anthony**  JVom),  from  the  resemblance  which  it  assumes 

when  viewed  from  the  Glen  Honse.    It  commands  one  of  the  best  views 

of  Tuckemlan^s  Ravine  and  its  approaches,  with  the  vast  S.  wall  and  the 

rocky  mounds  on  Boott*s  Spur.    It  also  looks  upon  the  cone  of  Washing- 

t<m  and  the  Summit  House^  the  Chandler  Ridge,  and  tlte  sharp  Nelson 

Crag.    The  great  N.  peaks  are  hidden  by  the  N.  E^  spur,  which  runs  out 

to  the  Crag. 

t%e  View.  —  Orer  Um  declining  ridge  to  tbe  N.  Is  seen  a  section  of  the  Androscog- 
gin Tslley,  with  the  iooantains  near  Gorham,  the  highlands  of  Sbelburne  and 
Success,  and  the  woody  Baldcap.  Moriah  and  Imp  are  nearly  over  the  Glen,  on 
whose  r.  are  the  high  and  slide-marlced  Carter  and  the  Carter  Donoe,  filling  this 
part  of  the  horisoa  with  tlieir  huge  masses.    Only  about  3  M.  distant,  to  the  E. ,  is 


lit  Wild-Cat,  over  which  are  the  white  caps  of  Baldface.  Then  comes  Mt.  1 
man,  on  whom  r.,  and  far  beyond,  is  tlie  long  ridge  of  Mt  Pleasant,  with  its  cen- 
tral hotel,  and  a  bit  <^  Sebago  Lake  Is  seen  beyond  to  the  r.  (possibly  also  the  city 
of  Portland).  Nearer  are  the  twin  round  peaks  o^Double-Head,  under  the  twin 
sharp  peaks  of  Gemini,  and  over  tbe  dark  and  light  green  plaid  of  Black  Mt.  Then 
eomes  the  high  pyrunid  of  Kiarsarge,  flankM  by  the  Green 

Hills  of  Conway ;  and  stilt  more  to  the  r.  is  the  beau^ul  valley  of  the  Saco,  with 
the  white  hamlets  <^  Conway  and  the  distant  gleam  of  Walker's  Pond,  the  vista  be- 
ing closed  by  the'  Gteen  Mt.  in  Bfflngham,  and  flanked  by  Moat  Mt.  The  view  then 
rests  on  the  S.  wall  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  explores  tiie  profound  depths  be- 
low, resting  <m  the  duk  Ueimit  Lakes. 

78.  Boott'sSpur 

is  the  great  ridge  runuing  S.  E.  from  Mt.  Washington  between  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  and  Oakes's  Gulf,  and  is  nearly  8  M.  long.  It  is  about 
6,000  ft.  high,  and  has  several  masses  of  rugged  rocks  drawn  across  its 
line.  The  nearly  level  expanse  between  tbe  base  of  the  cone  and  the 
crags  on  the  plateau  was  formerly  called  Carrigain's  Lawn,  and  is  now 
known  as  Bigelow^M  Lawn  (in  honor  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  early  ex- 
plorer in  this  region).  It  consists  of  a  narrow  sedgy  plain,  rich  in  rare 
alpine  plants,  and  strewn  with  worn  rocks. 

The  excursion  out  on  Boott's  Spur  may  be  made  from  the  Summit 
House,  to  which  the  return  should  be  eflfected.  Strong  pedestrians  can  do 
it  as  a  digression  from  the  Craw  ford- House  path.  The  distance  from  the 
hotel  to  Bigelow*B  Lawn  is  about  1  M.,  and  from  that  point  to  the  outer 
crags  it  is  over  li  M.  The  Lawn  is  reached  by  descending  the  cone  on  a 
Kne  about  I  M.  W.  of  the  route  to  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  This  excursion 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  be  made  from  the  summit  of  the 
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mountain,  and  i9  easy  of  accomplishment,  the  onlj  severe  climbing  being 
the  ascent  of  the  cone  of  Washington  on  the  return.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  choose  a  clear  day,  since  fogs  often  settle  down  on  the  Spur, 
which  would  be  likely  to  bewilder  and  imperil  the  visitor.  It  would  be 
advisable,  in  threatening  weather,  to  find  and  follow  the  old  Davis  Path 
(see  Route  89),  in  order  to  secure  a  line  of  retreat. 

Where  the  path  turns  suddenly  to  the  r.  the  visitor  should  leave  it  and 
advance  upon  the  crags  in  front,  the  second  line  of  rocks  which  crosses 
the  plain.  The  noble  view  described  below  is  enjoyed  from  the  central 
ledge  in  this  line.  Below  this  line  of  crags  the  Spur  drops  rapidly  away 
toward  the  Ellis  Glen,  and  a  broad  stony  terrace  is  seen  about  15  minutes* 
walk  from  the  crest.  From  the  edge  of  this  terrace  one  can  look  into  the 
ravines  on  the  £.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Spur.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  terrace  is  a 
lofty  crag,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  the  N  end  of  the  rocks,,  and 
commands  the  best  view  which  can  anywhere  be  obtained  of  the  cone  of 
Mt  Washington,  rising  in  impressive  maje5(ty  over  tiie  darkness  of  Tuck- 
erman's  Ravine.  Below  and  in  front  are  the  Hermit  Lakes,  the  N.  wall  of 
the  ravine,  the  outer  portions  and  entrance,  the  fortress-like  rocks  of  tlie 
Lion's  Head,  the  expanse  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  and  tlie  sharp-angled 
Kelson  Crag,  rising  over  the  stupendous  gray  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ra- 
vine. The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of  the  most  grand  and  awe-inspir- 
ing in  the  mountains.  The  rock  should  be  approached  with  caution,  as 
a  single  slip  would  precipitate  the  careless  visitor  upon  the  sharp  stones, 
a  thousand  feet  below.    It  is  called  the  Hanging  Cliff. 

*  The  View.  ■—  The  most  conspieuous  object  is  the  knposlng  peak  of  Washington, 
which  looms  boldly  over  the  h%h  walls  of  Tuckerman's  Rayine.  The  N.  wall  of 
the  rayine  is  seen  for  a  long  distance,  fiilling  precipitously  downward,  and  beading 
on  the  r.  at  the  rocky  promontory  of  the  IJon's  Head.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  • 
lofty  gray  cliflb  of  Huntington^s  Rayine, running  up  to  the  Nelson  Crag.  To  the 
r.  a  broad  yiew  opens  down  the  Peabody  Glen,  including  the  white  Glen  Hou^, 
Pine  Mt.,  and,  beyond  the  Androscoggin,  the  rugged  crests  of  Mt  Hayes,  Baldcap, 
and  Ingalls,  with  the  sharp  peak  of  Goose-Eye  far  away.  Nearer,  and  along  the  B. 
wall  of  the  Peabody  Glen,  are  Mts.  Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter,  the  latter  showing  two 
fine  peaks,  that  to  the  8.  being  the  Carter  Dome.  Jnst  across  the  Pinkham  Notch 
to  the  E., about  2  M.  distant,  is  Mt.  Wild-Cat.  Mt.  Royce  and  Speckled  Mt.  are  oyer 
Carter  ;  and  Eastman  is  on  the  r  ,  oyer  Wild-Cat.  with  Sable  next  in  line.  Then  the 
clearings  on  Black  Mt.  are  seen,  under  the  shnilar  and  rounded  crests  of  Double- 
Head  and  the  twin  spires  of  Mt.  Gemini.  Farther  to  the  r-,  oyer  the  clearings  of 
Jackson,  are  the  mounds  of  Thorn  Mt.and  Thorn  Hill.  In  the  distance  is  Mt. 
Pleaaant,  near  Sebago  Lake ;  and  the  yiew  then  rests  on  the  high  pyramid  of 
Kiarsarge,  and  the  Green  Hills  beyond.  The  Saro  Valley  then  opens  toward  the  S. 
in  a  long  and  beautiful  yista,  in  which  are  seen  the  white  yillage  of  N.  Conway,  the 
Ledges,  and  Walker's  Pond,  with  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  beyond.  Much 
nearer,  down  oyer  a  few  miles  of  wilderness,  are  the  pastured  sides  of  Iron  Mt, 
oyer  which  are  the  two  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  On  the  r.  are  the  wooded  ridges  of  Table 
and  Bear  Mts.,  beyond  which  rises  the  weird  white  peak  of  Chocoroa.  Under  Bear 
Mt.  is  Mt.  Parker. 

About  S.  S  W.  are  the  red-ledged  summits  of  Resolution  (a  long  flat)  and  Craw- 
ford, oyer  the  former  of  which  is  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  with  Paugus  aboye  and  to 
the  L,  to  the  r.  of  and  continuous  with  Chocorua.  In  the  same  distant  range  are 
seen  the  dark  dome  of  Passaconaway  and  the  double  crest  of  Whiteftce,  with  Tre- 
mont  nearer,  oyer  whose  long  flank  is  Green's  CliflT.  Abore  the  latter  Is  the  ser^ 
rated  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  with  a  part  of  Sandwich  Dome  on  the  r.    The  view-line 
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now  passes  down  the  long  valley  of  the  Mt.-Washington  Biver  to  the  Nancy  Range, 
whose  peaks  are  oyershadowed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  Carrigain  (S.  W.),  behind 
which  u  a  portion  of  Hancock.  Over  the  upper  flank  of  Carrigidn  the  peak  of 
Osceola  is  seen ;  and  on  the  r.  extends  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Forest.  About  W.  S.  W.,  7-8  M.  distant,  is  the  sharp  peak  of  Willey,  with  Mts. 
Field  and  Tom  on  its  r.  Over  Willey  are  the  Potash  and  Coolidge  Bits. ;  and 
over  Field  are  Mts.  Bond  and  Ouyot,  looming  out  of  the  central  wilderness. 
Nearer,  and  forming  the  W.  wall  of  the  Mt.- Washington-River  Valley,  are  Mts. 
Jackson,  Clinton,  and  Pleasant,  the  latter  lifting  it«  hemispherical  top  within 
8  M.  Between  Jackson  and  Clinton,  far  out  beyond  the  Mt.- Willey  Range,  are  the 
Twin  Mts.,  beyond  which,  on  the  horizon,  are  the  sharp  and  well-marked  peaks  of 
the  Franconia  Range,  — Mts.  Flume,  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  the  serrated 
summit  of  the  latter  being  just  to  the  1.  of  Pleasant  The  Ammonoosuc  Valley  is 
partly  hidden  by  the  adjacent  crags  of  Monroe,  but  the  Sugar  Loaves  are  visible,  and 
to  the  r.  are  the  wooded  crests  of  Deception  and  Dartmouth. 

79.  Moimts  Jackson  and  Webster. 

These  forest-bound  peaks  are  but  rarely  visited,  being  difficult  of  access 
and  possessing  less  landscape  interest  than  their  brethren  to  the  N.  They 
form  the  lower  end  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and,  according  to  some,  of 
the  White  Mts. 

Mount  Jackson  is  4,100  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  singular  small 
peak,  covered  with  bushes,  which  is  visible  from  many  distant  points. 
The  greater  part  of  the  summit  is  masked  with  trees,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  of  little  interest  to  the  lover  of  scenery.  The  longer  way  up  is 
the  easier,  consisting  of  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Clinton  by  the  bridle-path  from 
the  Crawford  House,  and  then  traversing  the  low  ravine  S.  of  Clinton. 
The  distance  is  1  - 1^  M.,  and  the  transit  is  very  laborious,  the  way  being 
frequently  obstructed  by  thickets  of  dwarf  spruce.  Mt.  Jackson  was 
named  by  Mr.  Oakes,  the  botanist,  who  sent  his  guide  to  its  summit  and 
had  a  bonfire  kindled  there  to  celebrate  the  christening. 

Monnt  Webster  is  4,000  ft.  high,  and  is  the  point  where  the  White-Mt. 
Range  falls  off  sharply  into  the  Notch.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the  ' 
Notch  Mt.  The  summit  is  wooded,  and  so  possesses  but  little  interest  for 
scenery-seekers.  The  great  feature  of  this  mountain  is  its  W.  side,  where 
it  slopes  to  the  Saco  Valley  in  a  steep  wall,  free  from  foliage,  and  striped 
with  brilliant  colorings  by  the  slides  which  have  laid  bare  the  bed  rock. 
It  is  rarely  ascended,  the  best  route  being  up  the  course  of  the  Silver  Cas- 
cade and  its  first  tributary  on  the  r.,'  which  should  be  followed  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  whence  a  fine  view  of  Mts.  Willey  and  Carrigain  is  obtained. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  descended  Webster  along  the  steep  track  of  one  of  the 
slides,  near  the  Willey  House.  Mt.  Webster  was  ascended  by  Prof.  Tuck- 
erman,  in  1844,  and  he  advanced  hence  along  the  entire  ridge,  botanizing. 

In  1876,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  ascended  the  steep  and  slippery  Silver- 
Cascade  Brook  nearly  to  the  summit.  "The  bed  is  quite  steep  and 
slippery,  and  in  some  places  rather  dangerous.  The  measured  inclination 
of  quite  a  long  slope  proved  to  be  40',  and  at  certain  points  there  were 
overhanging  ledges.    One  should  follow  the  r.  branch  of  the  brook,  which 
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leads  up  behind  the  N.  shoulder  of  Mt.  Webster,  and  ends  within  900  ft 
of  the  summit.  The  rest  of  the  way  is  easy,  through  evergreens,  with 
only  a  very  little  scrub  just  below  the  top.  We  reached  the  summit  at 
11.20  (3|  hr3.)>  without  hurry,  and  with  two  stops  of  15  min.  each. 
The  distance  from  the  Willey  House  is  about  i\  M.  The  summit  is 
formed  by  a  long  irregular  ridge  descending  toward  the  S.  It  is  composed 
of  bare  rock,  which  contains  considerable  iron,  and  is  slowly  rusting  away. 
The  slope  on  the  side  of  the  Notch  is  remarkably  steep,  and  affords  a  fine 
opportunity  for  rolling  boulders.  We  stayed  on  the  summit  2  hrs.,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Mt.  Jackson.  The  walking  was  quite  easy  and  level, 
through  tall  evergreens,  neither  summit  being  visible  any  of  the  way. 
The  summit  of  Jackson  consists  of  a  little  cone  of  nearly  bare  rock,  about 
300  ft  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly  80  ft.  in  height  Only  a  few 
low  bushes  and  some  scanty  grass  grow  upon  it,  and  it  has  altogether  a 
most  lonely  appearancfB.  We  stayed  on  the  top  35  min.  and  then  struck 
down  for  the  Crawford  Path,  which  we  followed  to  the  Crawford  House. 
The  whole  walk  might  readily  have  been  accomplished  in  8  hrs. 

Excerpts  from  the  Ancient  Mt. -Crawford  House  Register  {from  the 
**  White-Mountain  Echo"},  Dr,  Bemis's  Description  of  the  Davis  Path 
in  1844.  —  *'I  rode  over  Davis's  new  path  yesterday,  and  found  it  not 
only  safe,  but  also,  in  my  judgment,  much  easier  of  access  than  either  of 
the  other  roads.  The  scenery  cannot  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. The  views  are  so  numerous,  varying  so  infinitely,  and  are  so  rich 
and  beautiful,  that  an  attempt  to  describe  them  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Davis,  *  myne  host '  of  the 
Mt.  Crawford  House,  is  fast  bringing  his  herculean  undertaking  to  a  close, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  be  ready  to  conduct  visitors  '  o'er  this  new  field  in 
Alpine  beauty  dressed,'  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  to  which  he 
has  constructed  (and  nearly  finished)  a  good,  substantial,  safe,  and 
enduring  horse-road.*' 

In  1844  a  gentleman  wrote  thus :  **  Started  from  this  place  at  7  a.m. 
for  Mt.  Washington.  Arrived  at  the  Notch  House  at  8.  Stopped  there 
thinking  to  find  some  one  that  was  going  to  ascend  the  hills.  There  not 
being  any  one  present  who  was  going  up,  I  concluded  to  go  alone,  not- 
withstanding I  was  advised  by  some  not  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  I  had 
never  ascended  the  hills  before.  At  8.80  I  left  the  Notch  House  for  Mt. 
Washington,  with  no  other  company  but  my  horse,  which  was  a  stranger 
as  well  as  myself ;  found  a  very  good  road,  much  better  than  I  ever  had 
an  idea  could  be  made  in  such  a  place,  which  does  much  honor  to  the 
builders,  whose  courage  and  perseverance  are  not  inferior  even  to  Bos- 
tonians.  Arrived  at  Mt.  Washington  in  due  season  to  get  a  very  good 
view  before  the  fog  covered  the  top  of  the  hill,  whieh  was  in  about  f  hr. 
after  I  arrived.  At  1  started  to  come  back ;  while  coming  over  Mt. 
leaaant  met  several  gentlemen,  who  appeared  like  old  friends,  not  having 

en  a  liumaii  being  for  several  hours." 
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ABother  entry  reads  tkns :  "  Mr.  John  Levit  assendid  moimt  Crawford 
and  lost  his  mule  on  the  way  douti  he  had  so  fine  a  prospect  that  the 
animit  was  tierd  of  wating  for  the  rider  and  left  the  moontain  with  the 
rappiditty  of  lightning  and  he  hail  to  Come  doun  on  his  long  leges  that 
was  haxd  for  him  indeed  poor  fellow  how  I  pittyed  him.** 

A  Note  about  Crawford,  in  1844.  —  **  A  visit  to  these  sublime  and 
romantic  regions  would  be  incomplete  if  a  sojourn  at  this  house  oi  the 
elder  Crawford  is  omitted.  He  is  emphatically  the  '  Patriarch  of  the 
Mountains/  and  a  walking  index  of  the  events  of  this  remote  and  unique 
part  of  our  country ;  a  finer  specimen  of  native  physical  and  mental  vigor 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Unsophisticated  good  sense,  wit,  drollery,  and 
good  nature  are  most  happily  blended  with  a  minute  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  enchanted  ground  for 
the  last  sixty  years." 


80.  Koimt  ClintoiL 

The  summit  of  Mt.  Clinton  Is  4,820  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  2,400  ft.  above 
the  Crawford  House.  It  is  reached  from  the  Crawford  Path  (Route  88)  by 
turning  to  the  r.  above  the  Mt.-Clinton  guide-board,  and  ascending  for  a 
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few  rods.  The  summit  is  marked  by  a  rude  cairn,  and  a  considerable 
plateau  extends  on  either  side.  From  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  crest  is  ob- 
tained a  view  of  the  shallow  ravine  to  the  S.,  with  the  bristling  approaches 
to  Mt.  Jackson. 

*  The  View.  —  About  N.  N.  E.  is  the  fine  peak  of  Jefiferson,  rismg  to  a 
sharp  point,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  saw-edged  ridge  of  Clay,  which 
runs  into  Washington,  whose  Summit  House  is  plainly  seen.  The  1.  flank 
of  Washington  falls  upon  the  graceful  round  dome  of  Pleasant ;  and  its  r. 
flank  encounters  the  crags  of  Monroe,  below  which  is  the  flat-topped 
Franklin.  Oakes's  Gulf  is  on  the  r.,  and  its  sides  are  scarred  by  long 
slides.  The  wider  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington  River  approaches  from 
the  Gulf,  across  which  is  the  long  and  darkly  wooded  Montalban  Bidge. 
Over  this  the  first  peaks  to  the  1.  are  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome,  with 
the  twin  flat  crests  of  Double-Head  to  the  r.,  followed  by  the  noble  pyra- 
mid of  Kiarsarge,  and  the  distant  Mt.  Pleasant, 
near  Sebago  Lake.  Mt.  Clinton  is  seen  from  Portland  over  the  S.  shoulder 
of  Kiarsarge.  Close  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Con- 
way, with  a  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  and  the  distant  ponds.  The  sharp 
peak  of  Moat  Mountain  is  next  seen,  on  whose  r.,  and  within  5-6  M.,  S. 
S.  E.,  are  the  clustered  crests  of  the  Giant*s  Stairs,  the  flat-topped  Reso- 
lution, and  Mt.  Crawford,  the  latter  having  a  remarkably  sharp  summit 
On  the  r.  of  Resolution  is  Table  Mt.,  and  over  Crawford  is  the  heavy  ridge 
of  Bear  Mt,  with  the  splendid  white  spire  of  Chocorua  beyond.  Over 
the  r.  flank  of  Crawford  is  the  low  Mt.  Hope,  with  the  Bartlett  Haystack 
over  it  and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  beyond.  On  the  r.  of  Chocorua  and 
the  Haystack  is  Paugus,  low  and  rocky,  below  which  is  Tremont  Over 
the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  black  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway,  on  whose  r., 
and  equidistant  is  the  cloven  crest  of  Whiteface,  with  the  ridge  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  Nancy  Range. 

In  this  direction,  about  S.  S.  W.,  and  within  IJ  M.,  is  the  dark  peak  of 
Jackson,  flanked  by  the  rounded  top  of  Webster.  Directly  over  the  for- 
mer, on  the  distant  horizon,  is  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  Sachem  Peak  on 
its  r.  slope;  and  the  majestic  crest  of  Carrigain  is  on  the  r.  of  this  line,  about 
10  M.  distant.  On  the  r.,  still  more  remote,  is  the  crest  of  Osceola,  with 
Tecumseh  breaking  off"  on  the  S.  Then  comes  the  massive  Hancock,  ris- 
ing over  the  wilds  of  Pemigewasset.  Nearly  S.  W.,  and  8-4  M.  distant,  is 
the  alpine  peak  of  Willey,  falling  off  sharply  on  the  S.,  with  the  rounded 
swells  of  Field  and  Tom  in  the  same  ridge,  toward  the  r.  Over  the  gap 
between  Willey  and  Field  are  the  distant  Franconian  peaks  of  Potash  and 
Big  Coolidge.  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  Field;  the  S.  Twin  is  over 
Tom ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  the  N.  Twin,  marked  by  a  long  slide,  and 
Mt.  Hale  is  to  the  r.  and  below.  Still  farther  out,  over  the  ravine  between 
Field  and  Tom,  is  the  sharp  spire  of  Lincoln ;  and  Lafayette  lifts  its  high, 
serrated  ridge  over  the  S.  Twin.    To  the  r.  of  and  nearly  over  Hale  are 
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Mt.  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill,  back  of  Bethlehem,  beyond  which,  to  the  r., 
are  Mann's  Hills  and  other  summits  in  Littleton,  with  tlie  Gardner  range 
far  beyond.  The  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  House  are  now  seen,  down 
the  Ammonoosue  Valley,  beyond  which  is  Beech  Hill,  with  the  long  dark 
line  of  Cherry  Mt.  nearly  N.  W.  Dalton  Mt  is  farther  away,  on  the  1., 
over  the  plains  of  Whitefteld.  Nearer,  and  running  E.  to  Mt.  Jefferson, 
are  the  wooded  heights  of  Deception,  Dartmouth,  and  Mitten.  Nearly 
over  Dartmouth  is  Mt.  Starr  King,  marked  by  a  slide;  and  farther  to  the 
r.  is  the  Pilot  Range,  filling  the  N.  with  its  blue  and  tumultuous  summits, 
among  which  the  South  Peak  stands  out  prominently. 

8L  Honnt  Pleasant 

is  4,764  ft.  high,  the  peak  rising  714  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  S.,  and  864 
feet  above  the  N.  gap.  As  seen  from  distant  points  it  always  presents  the 
form  of  a  symmetrical  dome,  of  a  darkish  hue,  and  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous peak  on  the  S.  W.  range.  The  summit  consists  of  a  slightly  curving 
plateau  of  about  six  acres*  area,  covered  with  tufts  of  short  grass,  amid 
which  are  found  rare  flowers.  It  slopes  but  slightly  from  the  centre,  and 
is  "  smooth  enough  for  a  parade-ground.'*  Its  W.  flanks  are  scarred  by 
great  slides,  most  of  which  occurred  in  X^26 ;  and  one  of  them  is  ^  M. 
wide  near  its  base.  At  the  centre  is  a  pile  of  stones,  whence  the  view  is 
best  enjoyed.  Near  the  N.  E.  base  of  the  cone  is  Red  Pond,  a  dull  puddle 
of  bad  water,  whence  it  is  said  that  the  water  flows  both  to  the  Ammonoo- 
sue and  the  Saco,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains.  It  was  ncuned  on  account  of 
the  red  moss  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  ways  to  Mt  Pleasant  are  described  in  Ronte  68. 

*  The  View  from  Mt.  Pleasant  is  one  of  the  fln«^st  along  the  range,  and 
should  be  studied  carefully  if  that  from  Mt.  Washington  has  been  or 
threatens  to  be  obscured  by  clouds.  Nearly  N.  N.  E.  is  the  massive  peak 
of  Jefferson,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  humps  of  Clay.  On  the  long  slopes 
of  these  two  are  the  white  stripes  of  several  ancient  slides.  Then  the 
stately  cone  of  Washington  is  seen  w^ith  grand  effect,  with  its  houses  on 
top,  and  the  high  trestles  along  the  railroad,  over  which,  at  train-time, 
the  puffing  locomotives  are  seen  toiling  upward.  Under  the  r.  flank  of 
Washington,  and  close  at  hand,  are  the  two  rugged  rock-piles  which  form 
tlie  peaks  of  Monroe,  towering  over  the  still  nearer  level  of  Franklin,  from 
whose  E.  side  long  slides  fall  away  into  Oakes^s  Gulf.  The  long  and  mas^ 
sive  plateau  of  Boott's  Spur,  which  runs  out  to  the  r.  from  Washington,  is 
higher  than  Pleasant,  and  hides  all  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E.  The  Mont" 
alban  Ridge  sweeps  liience  to  the  r.,  and  is  seen  across  the  valley  of  the 
Mt- Washington  River,  extending  well  to  the  S.,  covered  with  woods  ex- 
cept at  one  burnt  place,  and  maintaining  nearly  an  equal  height.  The 
first  notable  elevations  seen  over  this  ridge  are  parts  of  the  Sable  and 
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Blaek  Mts.,  in  Jackson,  over  whicb  s.ppear  the  flat-4opped  twin  erests  of 
Double-Head  and  the  pointed  peaks  of  Gemini.  The  long  ridge  c^  Mt. 
Pleasant,  in  Maine,  is  seen  on  the  S.  E.,  crowned  hj  a  white  hotel,  and  cm 
its  r.  is  the  bright  gleam  of  Sebago  Lake.  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.  are  nearer 
at  band,  to  the  r.  of  Double-Head;  and  beyond  is  the  graceful  {^rramid  oi 
Kiarsarge.  Over  its  1.  flank  the  city  of  Portland 

can  be  seen  with  a  strong  field-glass,  and  the  ocean  beyond ;  and  below  It, 
on  the  r.,  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway.  A  piurt  of  the  Saco  Valley  is 
nearer  at  hand,  with  the  yellow  ledges  on  Iron  Mt.  still  nearer,  across  the 
Bocky-Branch  glen,  and  the  Cathedral  and  White-Horse  Ledges  to  the  r. 
The  rocky  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  are  next  seen,  over  the  nearer  ridges  of  Mts. 
Stanton  and  Pickering,  and  the  sandy  top  of  Mt.  Langdon. 

Within  a  few  miles,  across  the  valley  of  the  Mt.-Washington  Biver,  is 
the  Crawford  group,  with  Giant^s  Stairs  and  the  flat  top  of  Kesolution  ia 
the  centre,  the  crest  of  Parker  on  the  r.,  aad  the  sharp  red  peak  of  Craw- 
ford on  the  1.,  Hope  being  below  and  beyond.  Table  Mt.  is  over  and 
beyond  Parker.  Bear  Mt  is  over  the  r.  of  Besolution,  and  the  Bartlett 
Haystack  is  over  Crawford  and  Hope;  while  Tremont  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mt.-Washington  glen,  over  a  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  and  a  section 
of  the  P.  &  0.  Bailroad.  Still  farther  away  rises  the  Sandwich  Range, 
Chocoma  lifting  its  line  of  splendid  white  peaks  over  the  1.  of  Bear  Mt ; 
Paugus  adjoining  it  on  the  W.,  over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Haystack,  with 
Belknap  far  beyond;  and  the  round  dome  of  Passaconaway  is  over  the  r. 
of  Tremont.  Farther  out  in  this  direction  is  the  cloven  peak  of  White- 
face,  flanked  by  the  fine  sierra  of  Tripyramid,  far  beyond  which  is  Sand- 
wich Dome,  showing  a  rounded  top,  with  a  sharp  point  on  the  W.  end 
(about  S.  S.  W.  from  Pleasant).  Under  these  and  much  nearer,  across 
the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  peaks  of  the  Nancy  Bange. 

The  view-line  now  passes  over  the  bold  little  peak  of  Jackson,  wittiin 
8-4  M.,  and  rests  on  the  vast  pile  of  Carrigain,  which  rises  by  successive 
terraces  from  the  S.  to  a  high  rounded  peak.  To  the  r.  and  more  distant 
are  the  crests  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh ;  and  Hancock  adjoins  Carrigain 
on  the  W.  On  the  r.  of  Jackson  is  Webster,  whose  r.  flank  runs  into  the 
brown  top  of  Clinton.  To  the  r.,  beyond  this  ridge,  is  the  Field-Willey 
Bange,  Willey  showing  a  Ikir  peak,  falling  slowly  to  the  S. ;  Field  marked 
by  a  rounded  crest  on  the  r ,  with  WiUard  bebw;  and  Tom  farther  to  the 
r.  Moosilauke  is  seen  far  away  toward  the  S.  W.  Over  the  I.  flank  of 
Field  are  the  distant  Franconian  peaks  of  Potash  and  Coolidge ;  and  over 
its  r.  flank  is  the  high  crest  of  Mt.  Bond.  Over  the  r.  of  Tom  is  the  S. 
Twin,  on  whose  r.,  and  continuous,  is  the  N.  Twin,  with  Hale  on  the  r. 
and  below.  The  remote  spire  of  Liberty  is  over  the  r.  of  Bond  and  Field; 
Lincoln  is  over  Tom;  and  the  noble  sierra  of  Lafayette  is  ov«r  the  i^ 
of  Tom  and  beyond  the  S.  Twin.  Above  the  ridge  which  runs  K* 
from  Field  are  tiie  Sugar  Loaves,  near  the  Twin-Mountain  House;  and 
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AgsBsf  s  is  beyond.  The  view  now  extends  down  the  Anunonoosnc  Yaller, 
beyond  the  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  and  White-Mountain  Hou$>es,  to 
the  hills-and  houses  of  Littleton.  On  the  r.  of  the  valley  are  Beech  Hill 
and  Clierry  Mt.,  the  latter  being  marked  by  the  bold  peak  of  Owl's  Head, 
OB  its  N.  end.    Dalton  Mt.  is  beyond,  across  the  plains  of  Whitefield. 

The  Mt.-Pleasant  Path.  —  In  1886  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
reopeiied  the  ancient  Fabyan  path  up  Mt.  Pleasant,  as  a  nearer  rr>«te 
for  footmen  from  the  Fabyan  House  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
It  leaves  the  railway  near  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  long  straight  stretch  be- 
tween Upper  Ammonoosuc  Falls  and  Twin-River  Farm,  half-way  from 
Fabyan's  to  the  Ba^e  station  ;  follows  an  old  logging-road  across*  a  log- 
hridge  ;  climbs  the  W.  side  of  Mt.  Ple:fsant  to  the  scrub;  and  meets  the 
old  Crawford  Path,  W.  of  the  summit,  and  3  M.  from  the  railway.  It  is  a 
steady  rise  up  to  within  1  M.  of  the  top,  when  it  pulls  up  very  steeply 
through  the  woods,  where  it  is  well  cut  and  blazed. 

82.  Koimt  Franklin 

is  4,904  ft.  high,  or  504  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  S^,  while  to  the  N.  there 
is  bnt  little  depression.  On  the  latter  account,  and  also  by  reason  of  its 
flat  and  unmarked  summit,  Franklin  has  but  little  individuality,  and  can 
hardly  be  recognized  from  distant  points,  appearing  as  a  spur  of  Monroe. 
It  is  connected  with  the  latter  mountain  by  a  long  and  narrow  ridge,  over 
which  the  bridle-path  passes.  The  level  summit  of  Franklin  is  traversed 
near  its  middle  by  the  winding  and  well-marked  path.  (See  Boute 88.)  ' 
*  The  View.  —  The  stately  peak  of  Jefferson  is  aboot  N.  N.  £.,  4  M.  dis- 
tant, and  is  flanked  by  the  lower  and  broken  ridge  of  Clay,  over  which 
towers  the  ponderous  mass  of  Washington.  Close  at  hand  are  the  two 
craggy  crests  of  Monroe;  and  the  high  plateau  of  Boott's  Spur  sweeps 
away  on  the  r.,  with  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  passing  from  it  to  the  S, 
Between  these  formidable  heights  and  Franklin  is  the  deep  and  wooded 
ravine  of  the  Mt.- Washington  River.  Over  the  downward  trend  of  the 
Montalban  Ridge  the  twin  crests  of  Double-Head  and  of  Gemini  are  visU 
ble;  and  Mt.  Pleasant  is  far  away  toward  Sebago  Lake,  over  which  Port- 
land may  be  seen.  Kiarsarge  lifts  its  fine  pyramid  S.  of  S.  E.,  nearly  over 
Thorn  Mt.,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with 
N.  Conway  at  their  base.  Lower  Bartlett  is  at  the  head  of  a  long  reach  of 
the  Saco  Valley,  in  which  the  clear  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond  is  seen,  with 
the  Ledges;  and  the  highlands  of  Eaton  and  Freedom  are  far  beyond.  The 
yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  next  appear,  much  nearer,  and  then  Moat  Mt 
lifts  its  fine  rocky  peaks,  beyond  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  on  whose 
r.  stands  Mt.  Langdon.  The  cone  of  Parker,  the  flat  top  of  Resolution,  the 
wooded  crest  of  Giant's  Stairs,  and  the  red  peak  of  Crawford  are  then 
seen,  nearly  S.  and  5-6  M.  distant,  forming  a  compact  group  towards  the 
end  of  the  Montalban  Ridge.  Over  these,  and  running  to  the  r.  from 
Moat,  are  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.,  the  long  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  the  black 
cone  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  and  the  crests  of  Tremont;  and  again,  over 
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this  line  appear  the  high  white  peaks  of  Ghocoraa,  the  curving  ledges  of 
Pangas,  and  the  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway.  Portions  of  a  fourth 
line  appear  in  the  remoter  distance,  consisting  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range 
and  the  twin  Belknap  summits.  From  Passaconaway  to  the  r.  extend  the 
cloven  crest  of  Whiteface,  the  triple  heads  of  Tripyramid,  and  the  great 
swell  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  nearer  Nancy  Range,  across  the  Saco  Valley, 
beyond  which  loom  the  majestic  peaks  of  Carrigain  and  Hancock,  with 
Osceola  and  Tecumseh  between.  Hancock  rises  over  the  nearer  crests  of 
Jackson  and  Webster;  the  bold  mass  of  Willey  is  over  Clinton;  and  Moosi- 
lauke  is  far  away  in  the  S.  W.  Over  the  adjacent  dome  of  Pleasant  is 
the  rounded  top  of  Field,  with  the  Ck)olidge  and  Potash  Mts.  far  beyond. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  Pleasant  are  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot,  and  over  Tom  is 
the  S.  Twin,  adjoined  by  the  slide-striped  N.  Twin.  The  Franconian  peaks 
of  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette  appear  over  the  Twin  range.  Over 
the  r.  of  the  Field-Willey  chain  are  the  Sugar  Loaves  and  Mt.  Hale,  be- 
yond which  appear  Mt.  Agassiz  and  a  part  of  Bethlehem,  with  the  white 
Fabyan  House  in  the  foreground.  Beyond  Beech  Hill  Littleton^s  high- 
lands are  visible;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Cherry  Mt.,  with  its  OwPs-Head 
peak.  Over  Deception,  Dartmouth,  and  Mitten,  in  the  foreground,  are  the 
more  distant  summits  of  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  with  the  rich  plain  and 
village  of  Lancaster.  Many  of  the  Vermont  hills  are  seen  in  this  direction. 
Farther  to  the  r.  one  sees  the  white  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill,  Mt.  Starr  King, 
and  the  blue  Pilot  Range,  terminating  on  the  E.  in  Deer  Mt.  and  Green's 
Ledge. 

83.  Honnt  Monroe 

Ss  5,884  ft.  high,  or  284  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  N.,  and  480  ft.  above  Mt. 
Franklin.  The  main  peak  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  S.  is  a 
minor  crest,  6,204  ft.  high,  which  was  called  Little  Monroe  by  Prof.  Guyot. 
The  bridle-path  formerly  passed  between  these  two  peaks,  but  is  now  on 
the  E.  of  both  of  them  (see  Route  88).  On  account  of  its  sharp  and  mas- 
sive crags  Monroe  presents  a  fine  alpine  appearance  to  the  distant  ob- 
server,—  which  is,  however,  somewhat  lessened  by  its  vicinity  to  Mt 
Washington,  whose  greater  altitude  dwarfs  it.  From  points  near  at  hand, 
where  the  latter  is  not  visible,  Monroe  has  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the 
noble  symmetry  of  its  craggy  walls  excites  the  most  lively  interest. 

A  little  way  N.  of  the  pool  on  its  E.  flank,  and  up  the  steep  slope  to  tlie 
W.,  is  seen  a  natural  portal  in  the  rampart-like  rocks  of  Monroe's  crest, 
12  ft  wide  and  with  walls  12  - 16  ft.  high.  The  detour  from  the  path  to 
the  summit  and  back  need  not  take  more  than  ^  hr.,  and  will  richly  repay 
the  tourist. 

•T  the  N.  B.  base  of  Monroe  is  one  of  the  "  tiny  pastures  "  of  the  high  ridges, 
^y  esteemed  by  botanists,  and  abounding  in  rare  and  delicate  alpine  grasses. 
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On.  the  itony  plateau  hear  by  are  fbnnd  alpine  dnqnefoUs,  and  other  miiunal  plants. 
The  cloudberry,  the  mountain  rattlesnake-root,  and  the  alpine  bearberry  are  also 
Been  in  this  vicinity,  and  along  the  S.  W.  peaks  generally.  The  descent  into  Oakes't 
Chtl/iB  8<Mnetime8  made  firom  this  mountain,  and  many  rare  plants  and  flowers  are 
found  therein. 

*  The  View.  —  The  peaks  of  Jefiferson  and  Clay  are  seen  close  at  hand 
towards  the  N.,  very  much  foreshortened ;  and  then  the  visitor  gets  one  of 
the  best  near  views  of  Washington,  including  its  long  W.  flank,  with  the 
tailroad'Statiou  in  the  valley,  the  trestles  on  the  slopes,  and  some  of  the 
houses  above.  Just  over  the  1.  flank  appears  a  part  of  Adams.  The  rocky- 
ridge  of  Monroe  runs  out  towards  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  and  the  wind- 
ing bridle-path  is  seen  ascending  the  high  cone  of  Washington.  Farther 
to  the  r.  the  great  craggy  plain  of  Boott's  Spur  runs  to  the  r.,  beyond  the 
dark  Oakes*s  Gulf,  which  lies  below,  within  pistol-shot.  The  twin  crests 
of  Double-Head  are  toward  the  S.  E.,  over  the  descending  forests  of  the 
Montalban  Ridge,  with  Mt.  Pleasant  (in  Maine)  beyond;  while  far  away  in 
this  direction  is  Portland,  at  the  gates  of  the  sea.  The  sharp  point  of 
Kiarsarge  comes  next,  nearly  over  Thorn,  and  with  N.  Conway  on  the  r., 
below  the  Green  Hills,  then  Conway,  the  Ledges,  and  Walker^s  Pond,  well 
down  the  fair  Saco  Valley.  Iron  Mt.  is  much  nearer  in  this  direction ; 
and  over  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  is  Moat  Mt.,  near  N.  Conway.  Then 
comes  the  Crawford  group,  near  at  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  Montalban 
Ridge,  with  the  sharp  slope  of  Giant's  Stairs  falling  towards  Resolution, 
Parker  being  on  the  1.  and  the  acute  peak  of  Crawford  on  the  r.  Beyond 
this  cluster  is  the  range  which  runs  W.  from  Moat,  —  the  plateau  of  Table 
Mt,  the  broken  crest-line  of  Bear  Mt.,the  dark  peak  of  the  Bartlett  Hay- 
stack, the  burnt  ridge  of  Tremont,  and  the  square-sided  Green's  Cliff. 
Chocorua  is  over  the  gap  between  Table  and  Bear,  showing  stately  white 
peaks;  Paugns  lifts  its  slow  curve  over  the  Haystack;  black-domed  Pas- 
saconaway  is  over  Tremont;  Whiteface  is  on  the  r.  of  Passaconaway;  and 
the  sierra  of  Tripyramid  is  at  the  apparent  end  of  the  Saco  Valley,  over 
Green's  Cliff.  The  blue  lines  of  the  Ossipee  Range  are  farther  away. 
The  Nancy  Range  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mt.-Washington-River  glen,  and  over 
it  is  Sandwich  Dome,  indenting  the  horizon  with  its  slow  curve,  and  bear- 
ing the  Sachem  Peak  on  its  r.  end.  Then  come  the  noble  peaks  of  Carri- 
gain  and  Hancock,  with  Osceola  and  Tecumseh  through  the  gap  between 
them.  Clinton  and  Jackson  lie  to  the  S.  W.,  in  the  Presidential  Range, 
with  the  sharp  head  of  Willey  nearly  over  them;  and  to  the  r.  the  adjacent 
plateau  of  Franklin  lies  toward  the  round  top  of  Pleasant,  over  which  is 
Field,  continuous  with  Willey  and  overlooked  by  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot, 
whence  the  long  ridge  of  the  S.  and  N.  Twins  runs  to  the  r.  Nearly  over 
the  1.  of  Mt.  Bond  is  Moosilauke,  with  the  Coolldge,  Potash,  and  Flume 
Mts.  to  the  r. ;  and  farther  N.  are  Mts.  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette, 
lifting  their  sharp  and  distant  peaks  over  Mt.  Tom,  —  Lafayette  being  over 
the  Twins.    The  rugged  peak  of  Little  Monroe  lies  close  below,  towards  the 
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AmmoDOoeue  Valley,  in  which  are  seen  the  Fabyan  uid  White-Mcnntaia 
Houses,  the  knolls  called  the  Sugar  Loaves,  and  Mt.  Hale,  N.  of  the  Twins. 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  part  of  Bethlehem  and  Littleton  villages  are  beyond;  and 
the  Dalton  Mt.  ,18  farther  away,  towards  the  long  line  of  the  Vermont 
mountains.  On  the  r.  are  the  dense  woods  of  Beech  Hill  and  Cherry  Mt., 
on  the  latter  of  which  a  dark  peak  rises  towards  the  N. ;  and  the  shaggy 
sides  of  Deception  are  nearer.  Farther  towards  the  N.  are  Mts.  Pro^peeC 
and  Pleasant,  with  the  Tillage  of  Lancaster;  and  then  come  the  white 
houses  of  Jefiferson  Hill,  under  Mt  Starr  King,  and  with  the  long  lines  of 
the  Pilot  Range  on  the  r. 

The  Lakes  of  the  Cloudi  are  two  tiny  tarns  in  the  depression  between 
Mts.  Washington  and  Monroe,  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Their  basins  were 
excavated  by  the  great  drift  current,  and  the  {facial  scratches  are  found  in 
their  vicinity  and  for  200  it.  above.  The  Ammonoosuc  takes  its  rise  here, 
and  falls  over  2,000  ft.  in  the  first  8  M.  of  its  course.  The  larger  pond 
covers  about  j  of  an  acre,  and  is  of  an  oval  sliape,  with  deep,  cold,  trans- 
parent, and  sweet  waters,  and  a  bottom  of  rock  and  gravel.  There  is  a 
small  spring  at  the  S.  £.  an^.  The  other  pond  is  smaller,  and  is  some* 
what  boggy. 

The  Lakes  of  tJie  Clouds  were  observed  by  ThMnts  Gorges,  In  1642,  and  he 
thought  that  they  fbnnecl  the  rourre  of  the  Conaecticut  Biver.  They  were  vlidted 
1^  the  Lancaster  explorers  in  1820,  and  then  the  larger  received  the  name  of  JBlru 
Pond.  When  the  Rer.  S.  J.  May  made  the  ascent,  he  found  the  name  of  Washing' 
ton's  Punch  Bowl  attached  to  this  lake.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  may  he  found 
the  willows  and  alpine  birch,  the  alpine  violet  and  bistort  and  cranberry,  Ltnmta 
boreaiiSf  the  e<nnmon  harebell,  and  numerous  other  species  of  plants. 

There  are  pretty  cascades  on  the  young  Ammonoosuc  River,  about  J 

M.  below  the  lakes,  but  the  route  thither  is  difficult.    They  have  also  been 

visited  by  leaving  the  railroad  train  on  Jacob's  Ladder,  crossing  the  slides, 

and  ascending  the  first  brook.    The  lower  part  of  the  Anm^onoosuc  Ravine 

still  awaits  an  explorer. 

84.   Konnt  Xadison 

is  5,866  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  8,788  ft.  above  the  Glen  House.  It  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  views  from  the  Glen  House  and  Gorham,  and 
other  points  on  the  N.  and  W.  Starr  King  bestowed  upon  it  the  epithets 
of  **  the  Narcissus  of  the  range "  and  "  the  Apollo  of  the  highlands,** 
calling  it  also  **  beautiful,  clear,  symmetrical,  proud,  charmhig,  gigantic,*' 
and  "  of  feminine  symmetry." 

The  summit  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  8-4  rods  long,  from 
which  long  and  ponderous  flanks  descend  toward  the  Peabody  and  Moose 
Rivers  and  the  Great  Gulf.  Five  ravines  head  into  its  sides,  cutting  in 
deeply  on  either  flank  of  the  ridges.  The  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  are 
above  the  forests,  though  below  the  district  known  to  naturalists  as  the 
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ftlpine  region.  They  are  covered  with  ragged  fragments  of  vreather-beaten 
ruckf  among  which  nestle  a  few  rare  flowers  (see  page  109  a). 

**  The  View.  —  Nearly  S.  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Great  Golf  is 
the  Ledge,  on  Mt.  Washingtori,  above  and  below  which  are  the  long  lines 
of  the  spar  which  trends  downward  from  the  Summit  House  towards  the 
Glen  House.  Parts  of  the  winding  white  stripe  of  the  carriage-road  are 
seen,  and  to  the  r.  of  and  below  the  summit  is  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf. 
Neit  comes  the  rough  ridge  of  Clay,  with  the  deep  ravine  on  the  N.  The 
noble  pyramid  (^  Adams  is  about  1\  M.  distant,  hiding  Jefferson,  with  ser- 
rated cliffs  descending  towards  the  Great  Gulf,  and  a  long  battlemented 
ridge  approaching  Madison.  Above  the  r.  flank  of  Adams  is  the  long 
bhick  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.,  over  whose  highest  point  are  the  highlands  of 
Fayston,  Vermont,  with  the  Adirondack  peak  of  Mt.  Marcy  beyond,  and 
ft  trifle  to  the  r.  To  the  r.  of  Cherry  is  the  village  of  Whiteflefd,  beyond 
kland  Pond,  with  the  long  k>w  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  over  it.  Over  Whit«- 
fteW,  and  but  a  trifle  N.  of  W.,  is  the  stately  and  distant  peak  of  Mt. 
Mansfield,  the  chief  of  the  Green  Mts.  Cherry  Pond  is  to  the  r.  of  and 
near  WhitefieW,  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Pond  and  Hills  are  on  the  r.  of 
Dahon  Mt.,  with  Mt.  Niles  and  Mt.  Tug  beyond,  and  the  rugged  line  of 
Sterling  Mt  low  down  on  tlie  horizon.  The  eye  now  follows  the  course 
of  the  IsraePs-River  Valley  to  the  low  rounded  tops  of  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant,  below  Lancaster,  over  which  are  the  Umpire  and  Burke  Mts.,  and 
the  Victory  Hills ;  and  Jay  Peak  lifts  its  dim  point  far  away  on  the  N.  W. 

The  white  houses  of  Jefferson  Hill  are  seen  much  nearer  at  hand,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  over  whose  long  and  wooded  S.  slope  is  a  part  of 
Lancaster.  Nearly  over  Lancaster,  out  in  Vermont,  are  the  Cow  and  Bum- 
side  Mts.  of  Guildhall,  Mt.  Seneca,  and  East-Haven  Mt.;  and  then  the 
sharply  cut-off  Mt.  Hor,  at  Willoughby  Lake,  with  the  Westmore  Hay- 
stack on  its  r.  Between  the  two  last  is  the  distant  peak  of  Owl's  Head, 
at  Lake  Memphremagog.  To  the  N.  W.,  across  the  Moose-River  Valley, 
are  the  dark  Randolph  and  Pliny  ranges,  covered  with  forests,  and  cul- 
minating at  Mt.  Starr  King,  over  which  is  Owl's  Head.  The  Pilot  Range 
is  to  the  r.,  and  runs  far  to  the  N.  with  a  long  line  of  dark  and  wooded 
peaks.  The  wildemess-bound  lake  of  the  Pond  of  Safety  is  but  a  few 
miles  away,  above  the  Randolph  Mts. ;  and  nearly  over  them,  far  away, 
are  the  mountains  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch  in  Brunswick,  to  the  r.  of 
which  is  the  distant  Pinnacle  Mt.,  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Canada. 
Over  the  three  chief  peaks  of  the  Pilot  Range  is  the  long  Bowback  Mt., 
in  Stratford.  The  round  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peak?  are  about  N.  N. 
W.,  with  the  Stratford  Mt.  behind,  and  Long  Mf.  extending  to  the  r., 
back  of  which  is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Whitcomb.  Mill  Mt.,  near  Stark  is 
OB  the  r.  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  and  farther  to  the  r.  are  Green's  Ledge  and 
Deer  Mt  A  little  E.  of  N.,  over  the  nearer  Crescent  range,  is  Cedat 
Pond,  near  W.  Milan,  over  which  is  Patience  Peak,  in  Millsfieid,  with 
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the  Dixville  ^ts.  farther  out,  on  the  1.  Head  Pond,  in  Berlin,  is  next 
seen,  far  over  which  are  Mt.  Pi»gah  and  Mt.  Carmel,  the  latter  being  on 
the  Maine  border,  near  the  Canada  line. 

Farther  to  the  E.  is  a  long  extent  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  in  which 
appear  the  white  villages  of  Berlin  Falls  and  Milan,  with  Mt.  Forist  and 
the  Milan  Hills  near  them,  and  the  Ghickwolnepy  range  beyond.  In  the 
far  distance,  in  the  narrow  arc  of  the  horizon  between  Mt.  Carmel  and 
the  view-line  prolonged  over  Milan,  are  the  Diamond  Peaks,  the  Half- 
Moon  Mt.,  the  sharp  spire  of  Mt.  Dustan  (N.  W.  of  Umbagog),  and  the  bare 
and  rounded  summit  of  Aziscoos,  with  the  Magalloway  Mts.  beyond  and 
on  the  W.  Over  Milan  and  Berlin  Falls  is  the  distant  glimmer  of  Lake  Um- 
bagog, with  Lakes  Welokenebacook  and  Moosetocmagnntic  beyond,  over 
which  appears  a  long  line  of  lofty  nameless  peaks  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maine.  Nearly  N.  E.,  at  a  great  distance,  is  Mt.  Bigelow,  showing  a 
sharp  peak  near  the  centre  of  a  ridge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Pierce- 
Pond  Mts.,  and  then  the  view  rests  on  the  cloven  top  of  Saddleback  and 
the  uneven  peaks  of  Mt.  Abraham.  Nearer  than  these,  but  in  the  same 
direction,  are  the  Bear-River  "White  Cap  and  Speckled  Mt ,  at  the  Grafton 
Notch.  Following  over  the  rocky  ridges,  beyond  a  part  of  Gorham  which 
is  visible  close  at  hand,  the  view-line  reaches  Goose-Eye,  its  highest  part 
cutting  the  sky,  and  the  mountains  of  Byron  appearing  over  its  ridges. 

The  eye  now  rests  gladly  on  the  beautiful  green  meadows  of  the  Andros- 
coggin, through  which  the  river  winds  in  a  series  of  exquisitely  graceful 
curves.  Back  of  white  Gorham,  beyond  Pine  Mt,  is  the  rugged  crest  of 
Mt.  Hayes,  over  which  are  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap  and  the  fine  dis- 
tant peak  of  Mt.  Blue,  in  Avon.  The  farms  of  Shelbume  and  Gilead  are 
farther  down  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  with  Baldcap  and  Mt.  Ingalls  just 
to  the  N.,  and  Puzzle  Mt.  and  the  Rumford  White  Cap  beyond.  A  little 
N.  of  E.,  down  the  valley,  are  the  white  houses  of  Bethel,  around  which 
rise  many  hills. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  neighboring  summits  across  the  Peabody  Glen, 
that  to  the  N.  being  Moriah,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Imp.  Then  come  the 
high  and  formidable  peaks  of  Mt.  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  marked  by 
a  slide  on  the  S. ;  and  across  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  is  Wild- 
Cat,  with  a  long  and  curving  ridge.  The  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House 
rise  at  the  apparent  junction  of  the  Carter  and  Pinkham  Notches.  Over 
th^se  ranges  stretches  a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  extending  to  the 
mountains  of  Waterford,  Norway,  and  Paris  Hill.  The  rocky  top  of 
Royce  is  over  Imp,  and  the  white  crests  of  Baldface  are  over  the  Carter 
Dome.  Much  farther  away  in  this  direction  are  long  reaches  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  thought  that  a  part  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen  in  this  direction,  towards 
which  are  several  mountains  of  Brownfield  and  the  Saddleback  Mt.  in 
Baldwin.  Over  the  r.  of  Wild-Cat  is  the  N.  peak  of  Double-Head,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  graceful  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge. 
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About  S.  S.  E.*i9  N.  Conway,  standing  whitely  out  in  the  pleasant  Saco 
Valley,  and  flanked  by  the  Ledges  on  the  W.,  with  Walker's  Pond  beyond. 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  low  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  with  the  fine  peak  of 
Moat  Mt.  beyond  f  and  a  part  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  far  away  on 
the  horizon.  Nearly  S.,  over  the  E.  flank  of  Washingtcm,  it  is  thought 
that  the  white  crest  of  Chocorua  may  be  seen. 

85.  Hoimt  Adams 

is  5,794  ft.  high,  or  about  600  ft.  lower  than  Mt.  Washington.  Although  it 
is  the  second  mountain  in  New  England  in  respect  to  altitude,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  no  other  in  picturesque  grandeur  and  bold  alpine  character,  on 
account  of  its  sharp  and  slender  peak  and  of  the  profound  ravines  which 
traverse  its  flanks.  As  seen  from  most  points  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  symmetrical  pyramid,  rising  from  a  high  and  narrow  ridge  and 
flanked  by  bold  crags.  There  are  no  ledges  on  its  summit,  but  a  heap 
of  frost-broken  fragments  of  rock.  It  is  doubtful  whether  its  summit 
was  ever  attacked  by  the  gi'inding  and  erosive  power  of  the  glaciers,  the 
evidence  being  in  favor  of  its  immunity.  The  main  peak  is  flanked  on 
the  N.  by  a  minor  summit,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  a  long  rocky  ridge. 

This  peak  may  be  reached  either  by  the  route  over  Madison  (see  Route 
90),  or  by  its  reverse,  as  taken  to  the  N.  from  Washington.  The  march 
from  Washington  to  Adams  and  back  will  require  a  long  and  clear  day, 
because,  though  the  distance  is  short,  a  line  of  high  peaks  must  be  crossed. 

Watson*8  new  path,  4  M.  long,  leads  from  the  Kavine  House  straight 
up  the  Durand  Ridge  to  the  summit.  It  was  carefully  cleared  in  1886. 
A  trail  leads  hence  to  Lowe's  Path,  in  King's  Ravine  (whose  forests  were 
burned  out  in  1886).    Lowe's  path  from  Randolph,  see  page  228. 

There  are  three  distinct  ridges  running  N.  W.  from  Mt.  Adams,  of  which 
the  first  forms,  with  Madison,  the  Madison  Ravine;  the  second  (called 
NotoeWs  Ridge)  and  the  first  enclose  King's  Ravine;  and  the  third,  with 
the  Castellated  Ridge  of  Jefierson,  encloses  the  Ravine  of  the  Castles, 
across  whose  outlet  is  the  bold  foot-hill  of  Mt.  Bowman. 

Starr  King  gave  the  name  of  John  Quiney  Adams  to  the  rampart-like  crest  which 
lies  between  the  main  peak  of  Mt.  Adams  and  Mt.  Madison,  at  the  head  of  King^s 
Kavine ;  and  Prof.  Hitchcock  applies  the  name  of  Mt.  Quiney  Adams  to  a  lesser 
peak  on  the  S.  of  the  highest  crest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  minor  crags  merit 
separate  names,  but  if  they  do  the  similarity  of  those  aforementioned,  as  applied  to 
different  points,  is  liable  to  create  confusion. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  Mts.  Adams 
and  Jefferson  were  transposed  on  Bond's  map  and  on  Walling's  Cods-County  map, 
and  many  still  believe  that  Adams  is  next  to  ffashington.  The  report  of  the  lian- 
caster  party  that  named  the  peaks  (published  in  1823)  distinctly  states  that  **  Mt. 
Adams  is  known  by  its  sharp  terminating  peak;  and  Mt.  Jefferson  is  situated 
between  '^  Washington  and  Adams. 

**  From  the  top  of  this  pyramid  of  Adams,  whose  rocks  are  so  huge  and  lawless 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  horse-path  to  it  from  the  plateau,  we 

E lined  glorious  yiews  of  the  northern  country,  —  the  beautiful  Kilkenny  Range,  the 
vely  fknns  and  uplands  of  Randolph  and  Jefferson,  the  long  unrolled  purple  of 
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the  AndroMOCgin, making  a  tight  angle  at  tbe  Imxj  Fmn.  the  Pond  of  Safety,  6n 
the  N.  Bide  of  the  Pilot  Hills,  and  Umbogog,  Richardson  Lake,  and  Moosetocmagan- 
tic,  whose  dreamy  waters,  framed  by  ti^e  unbrolcen  wilderness,  are  stocked  with 
portly  trout,  and  hannted  by  droves  of  moose/'    <StAUt  Kimo.) 

**The  FJew.  —  W.  of  S.,  aboat  4  M.  distant,  is  the  Summit  House  on  Mt 
Washin^n,  with  the  Chandler  Ridge  below  on  the  1.,  and  the  long  N.  E. 
spur  trending  away  to  the  Glen  House,  with  parts  of  the  carriage-road. 
Below  are  the  dark  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf,  from  which  long  and  shallow 
ravines  run  up  to  Washington.  On  the  r.  slope  parts  of  the  railroad  and 
the  tanks  are  seen;  and  the  low  humps  of  Mt.  Clay  close  in  at  the  head  of 
tlie  Great  Gulf.  About  S.  W.,  and  1^  M.  distant,  is  the  ragged  and  massive 
crest  of  Jefferson,  with  narrow  slides  towards  Adams,  and  vast  brown  and 
gray  ledges  along  its  upper  courses.  Portions  of  the  S.  W.  peaks  may  be 
"Visible,  though  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  Editor's  field-notes  from 
Adams.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  Washington,  and  far  away,  is  the  ridge  of 
Tripyramid,  on  whose  r.  is  the  round  swell  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the 
Sachem  Peak  on  its  r.  flank.  Then  comes  the  imposing  peak  of  Carri- 
gain,  with  gracefully  rounded  crests  and  their  sharp  slopes  to  the  enclosed 
ravine.  Hancock  appears  from  behind  Carrigain ;  and  the  rolling  peaks 
of  Osceola  and  Teenmseh  are  far  beyond.  Through  the  gap  between  Clay 
and  Jefiferson  is  the  brown-sided  Willey,  sloping  to  the  S.,  with  Mt.  Field 
on  the  r.  and  continuous.  Faf  away  over  Willey  is  Mt  Cardigan;  and 
several  distant  and  unrecognizable  peaks  loom  up  oeyond  Field. 

On  the  r.  of  Jefferson  is  the  distant  sharp  spire  of  Liberty,  with  the  high 
and  house-crowned  ridge  of  Moosilauke  still  beyond.  Mts.  Bond  and 
Guyot  and  the  Twins  are  nearer,  the  N.  Twin  being  marked  by  a  white 
slide;  and  over  them  appear  the  pinnacle  of  Lincoln,  the  yellowish  ledges 
of  Lafayette  (falling  to  the  r. ),  the  rounded  heads  of  Mts.  Cannon  and 
Kinsman,  and  the  sharp  nearer  crest  of  Garfield.  Mt.  Hale  is  still  nearer, 
and  the  Landaff  and  Lisbon  hills  are  clustered  beyond.  The  Deception 
and  Dartmouth  ranges  of  wooded  highlands  at^  below  the  ridge  towards 
Jefferson.  The  hotels  of  Bethlehem  are  plainly  seen  over  Beech  Hill,  with 
Mt.  Agassiz  behind.  In  the  W.  are  the  double  lines  of  the  Green  Mts.  of 
Vermont  and  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  seen  nearly  in  the  same 
relations  as  from  Mt,  Washington  (see  Route  96).  Due  W.,  and  but  a  few 
miles  distant,  is  the  long  black  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt,  with  small  clearings 
on  its  sides,  rising  over  the  lower  knolls  of  Adams.  Over  its  1.,  and  r.  of 
Bethlehem,  is  Littleton,  flanked  by  rolling  hills;  and  Camel's  Hump  is 
over  its  higher  part  (with  Marcy  on  the  1.,  and  farther  away).  Beyond 
the  glimmer  of  the  Cherry  and  Island  Ponds  is  the  white  village  of  White* 
field,  back  of  which  rises  the  long,  low,  and  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt,  with 
Mt.  Mansfield  looking  over  it  fer  away.  A  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
is  seen  just  to  the  r.,  with  Mt  Niles  beyond,  and  Mt  Tug  over  the  Lunen- 
burg Heights.  Down  the  populous  valley  of  Israel's'River  are  the  rounded 
Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant^  near  Lancaster,  over  which  are  th«  Victory 
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Hills  and  Burke  Mt  To  the  1.  of  the  Martin-Meadow  Ponds  is  the  high 
hamlet  of  Lunenburg,  with  the  lofty  Lowell  and  Belvidere  Mts.  far  beyond. 
To  the  r.  of  Prospect,  in  the  distance,  is  the  sharp  Willoughby  Notch,  be- 
tween Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance,  in  which  lies  Willoughby  Lake.  To  the 
1.  is  the  remoter  point  of  Jay  Peak,  and  the  Westmore  Haystack  is  on 
the  r.  About  N.  W.,  not  many  miles  away,  is  Mt.  Starr  King,  marked  by 
a  small  diagonal  slide  near  the  central  peak;  and  on  its  1.,  over  the  near 
white  building  of  the  Mt. -Adams  House,  is  the  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill, 
above  and  beyond  which  is  the  large  village  of  Lancaster.  Far  away  over 
Lancaster  is  the  rounded  top  of  OwFs  Head,  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake 
Memphremagog,  with  Mt.  Orford  to  the  r. ;  and  nearer,  on  this  line,  are 
Mt.  Seneca  and  East  Mt.  Over  the  r.  of  Starr  King  is  tlie  Smuggler's 
Notch,  in  Brunswick,  with  high  Canadian  peaks  beyond. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  near  and  wooded  Randolph  range  and  on 
to  the  blue  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  over  whose  highest  peaks  ap- 
pear the  Bowback  and  Sugar-Loaf  Mts.  The  white  domes  of  the  Percy 
Peaks  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  over  the  Pilots,  with  Stratford  Mt,  behind 
and  the  Long  Mt  of  Odell  to  the  r.,  overlooked  by  Mt.  Whitcomb. 
Parts  of  the  Stark  and  W.  Milan  valleys  are  seen  in  this  direction,  on 
the  r.  of  the  Pilots,  and  connected  with  them  are  the  heights  of  Green's 
Ledge  and  Deer  Mt.  Due  N.  is  Patience  Peak,  in  Millsfield,  beyond 
which  are  the  Dixville  and  Magalloway  Ranges,  with  the  remote  crest 
of  Mt.  Megantic,  near  Megantic  Lake.  The  Crescent  range  is  now  seen, 
near  at  hand  below,  under  Head  Pond;  nearly  over  which,  far  away  over 
Odell  and  the  Dartmouth-College  Grant,  are  Mts.  Pisgah  and  Carmel,with 
Saddle  Hill  and  Mt.  Nicolet  still  farther  off,  on  the  Maine-Canada  bor- 
der. The  weary  eyes  now  rest  on  the  adjacent  Androscoggin  Valley, 
running  N.  from  Gorham  (with  Mt.  Hayes  behind)  to  the  white  villages  of 
Berlifi  Falls  (with  Mt.  Forist  on  the  1.)  and  Milan  (with  the  Milan  Hills  on 
the  1.).  Through  these  pleasant  meadows  the  river  flows  peacefully,  in 
long  bright  curves.  Over  the  1.  of  Milan  is  Mt.  Dustan ;  and  over  its  r.  is 
Lake  Umbagog,  with  the  Rangeley  Lakes  beyond,  and  the  great  Mt.  Azis- 
coiis  over  it.  The  view  now  passes  ovei^  Mt.  Madison,  and  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  view  from  that  peak  (see  page  212)  as  far  around  as  Mt. 
Wild-Cat.  Nearly  S.  E.  through  the  Carter  Notch  (near  the  Glen  House) 
is  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  long  ridge  crowned  by  a  hotel,  directly  over  which 
the  city  of  Portland  is  visible,  beyond  the  bright  sheen  of  Sebago  Lake. 
The  Upper  Moose  Pond  and  Long  Pond  are  over  the  1.  of  Pleasant,  and 
Lovewell's  Pond  is  on  the  r.  near  Fryeburg  and  in  line  with  Saddle- 
back Mt.  in  Baldwin.  A  great  expanse  of  Western  Maine,  bordered 
by  the  dim  sea,  is  visible  in  this  direction.  Nearly  over  a  little  notch  in 
Wild-Cat  is  Double-Head,  with  the  fine  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge  on  its  r., 
looming  over  Thorn  Mt.  The  Green  Hills  of 
Conway  appear  beyond;  and  the  Eagle  Mts.  run  down  from  the  r.  end  of 
10 
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Wild-Cat.  The  rich  Saco  Valley  next  appears,  with  the  white  villages  of 
Lower  Bartlett,  N.  Conway,  and  Conway,  the  Ledges,  and  Walker's 
Pond,  the  vista  being  closed  by  the  Green  Mt  in  Effingham.  On  the  r.  is 
Moat  Mt.,  over  which  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lalte;  and  Copple  Crown  Mt. 
is  far  away  toward  the  S. 

86.   Honnt  JefEerson 

is  6,714  ft.  high,  or  80  ft.  lower  than  Adams,  736  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the 
S.,  and  776  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  N.  The  dull  gray  of  the  rocks  on  the 
N.  is  relieved  by  many  bk)cks  of  white  quartz;  and  on  the  S.  is  the  long 
grassy  slope  of  the  Monticello  Lawn.  There  are  two  peaks  of  nearly 
equal  height,  lying  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.,  with  a  minor  nubble  towards 
Adams.  The  E.  side  falls  sharply  off  into  the  Great  Gulf,  but  on  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  longer  spurs  make  out,  the  chief  of  which  b  the  CasUUated 
JUdge,  whose  vast  crags  resemble  the  walls  of  a  battered  fortress.  In  the 
depressions  S.  E.  of  the  main  peak  snow  remains  until  July.  The  profile 
of  the  Sentinel  is  to  the  W.  of  the  main  peak. 

The  old  Lancaster  trail  formerly  led  oyer  the  flanks  of  Jefferson,  lesviog  the  Jef- 
ferson road  a  little  way  £.  of  the  Mt-Adams  House  It  has  been  long  discontiDued, 
*°? Jlfo**®^  overgrown.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Channing  and  E.  B.  Hale  ascended  thb  peak 
in  1842,  by  the  ravine  of  Israers  River.  The  present  ways  of  access  are  described 
in  Route  90.  The  top  of  Jefferson  may  be  visited  in  UtUe  more  than  a  half-day 
from  the  Summit  House  (including  the  letum). 

*  The  Hew. —  Toward  the  S.  E.  is  the  vast  mass  of  Washington,  with 
its  roads  and  hotel,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  Great  Gulf.  Clay  is 
below,  over  which  is  the  distant  Ossipee  Range;  and  above  the  slope  be- 
tween Clay  and  Monroe  are  the  round-headed  Paugus  and  the  black- 
pointed  Bartlett  Haystack,  with  Tremont  and  dark-domed  Passaconaway 
nearly  over  Monroe.  The  white  knoll  of  Potash  is  at  the  foot  of  Passacon- 
away, and  on  the  r.  is  the  split  summit  of  Whiteface.  The  lower  terrace 
of  Franklin  is  on  the  r.  of  Monroe,  with  Green's  Cliff  over  and  beyond  it, 
and  the  serrated  ridge  of  Tripyramid  to  the  r.  Farther  away,  to  the  r.,  is 
the  great  curve  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Over  the  near  dome  of  Pleasant  is 
the  Nancy  Range,  and  the  peaks  of  Jackson  and  Webster  are  on  the  1.  of 
Pleasant,  with  Clinton  on  the  r.,  over  which  looms  the  lofty  Carrigain, 
beyond  the  Nancy  Range.  Hancock  is  on  the  r.  of  Carrigain,  and  over 
it  peer  the  distant  crests  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh.  Above  the  dark  forests 
towards  the  Notch  towers  the  sharply  cut-off  Mt.  Willey,  with  Mts.  Field 
and  Tom  descending  to  the  N.  To  the  r.  of  Willey  is  the  remote  Mt.  Car- 
digan; and  the  rounded  Mt.  Willard  is  over  against  Willey.  The  Loob- 
Pond  Mts.  appear  over  Willey;  Mt.  Carr  is  far  away  over  Field;  and  the 
round  ridges  of  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  Tom.  On  the  r.  of  Bond  is 
Mt.  Flume,  to  the  r.  of  which  are  the  high  points  of  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and 

'ayette,  with  Moosilauke's  long  ridge  over  Liberty,  the  S.  Twin  under 
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Lafayette,  and  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.,  with  a  slide-striped  side.  Mt.  Hale 
and  the  Sugar  Loaves  are  just  to  the  S.  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley;  and 
the  view  then  passes  out  over  the  white  Fabyan  House  and  the  village  of 
Bethlehem  to  Mt.  Agassiz,  Sugar  Hill,  the  heights  of  Landaff  and  Lisbon, 
Mt.  Gardner,  and  the  village  and  hills  of  Littleton.  Gamers  Hump  is  far 
beyond,  due  W.  The  wilderness-ranges  of  Mts.  Deception  and  Dartmouth 
then  fill  the  foreground,  with  the  long  dark  Cherry  Mt.  over  them,  marked 
by  the  peak  of  OwYa  Head  on  its  r.  end,  while  beyond  are  the  ponds  and 
village  of  Whitefield,  backed  by  Dalton  Mt.  Over  the  1.  of  Dalton  are 
Elmore  Mt.  and  Mt.  Mansfield,  far  away  on  the  horizon;  and  over  the  r. 
are  Mt.  Niles,  the  Umpire  and  Burke  Mts.,  and  the  Lowell  Mts.  Nearly 
over  Cherry  Pond  and  close  to  the  r.  of  Dalton  Mt  are  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant,  with  Lancaster  village  to  the  r.,  and  the  Cow  and  Bumside  Mts. 
beyond.  Still  farther  away  in  this  direction  are  the  peaks  about  Wil*. 
loughby  Lake,  the  Westmore  Haystack,  the  remote  Jay  Peak  (to  the  1.), 
and  OwPs  Head  and  Orford  Mts.,  near  Lake  Memphremagog.  The  view 
now  rests  on  the  nearer  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  the  village  o(  Jefferson  Hill 
at  its  foot,  below  Lancaster;  and  to  the  r.  extends  the  great  group  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  over  which  are  seen  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  the  Bowback  and 
Stratford  Mts.,  and  the  mountains  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  foreground,  towards  and  r.  of  Starr  King,  are  the  densely 
wooded  Pliny  and  Randolph  ranges;  and  on  the  r.  of  the  Pilots  are  Deer 
Mt.  and  Green's  Ledge. 

(The  Editor  wag  prevented  from  getting  the  view  between  N.  and  E.  by  a  massive 
cloud  which  came  down  on  Jefferson  during  his  Tisit,  and  remained  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  view  from  Jefferson  in  these  directions  is  not  essenti^y  differ- 
ent from  that  from  Adams,  except  in  so  &r  as  the  noble  peak  of  Adams  itself ,  rising 
near  at  hand,  eclipses  Madison  and  many  of  the  mountains  in  that  direction.)  To 
tixe  S.  B.  the  Tiew  includes  Long  Pond  and  Sebago  Lake,  with  the  long  ridge  of  Mt 
Pleasant,  surmounted  by  a  hotel.  Oyer  the  r.  end  of  this  ridge  the  city  of  Portland 
is  yirible.  A  rast  area  of  Western  liaine,  bordered  by  the  ocean,  is  seen  in  this 
direction,  and  thence  N.  to  Hae  Canadian  frontier.  The  Tiew  towards  Kiarsarge, 
Double-Head,  and  the  Saco  Valley  is  closed  by  the  massire  N.  E.  flanks  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, which  cannot  be  oreriooked. 

The  *  Caitellftted  Bidge  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  from  Mt  Jefferson,  and 

may  be  visited  in  about  4  hrs.  from  the  main  peak  and  return.  *  But  little 

underbrush  is  met  on  the  way,  the  course  lying  over  rocky  slopes.    The 

ridge  is  but  6-20  yards  wide  along  its  crest,  falling  away  gradually  on  the 

W.,  and  faced  with  formidable  precipices  on  the  E.  The  Castles  are  about 

1^  hrs.  march  from  the  peak  of  Jefferson,  and  are  three  in  number,  the 

central  one  being  the  largest,  and  the  northern  one  the  most  sharply  cut 

They  consist  of  lofty  piles  of  rock,  with  nearly  perpendicular  sides;  and 

support  minor  crags  which  resemble  turrets  and  battlements  (shown  in  a 

picture  on  page  381,  in  TJie  White  HUU).    They  can  be  scaled,  though 

with  difficulty.     The  Ravine  of  the  Castles  is  wild,  steep,  rocky,  and  weU 

watered.    A  good  path  (new  in  1884)  runs  from  Hubbard  Hunt's  house, 

in  Randolph,  to  the  Castellated  Ridge,  and  the  Ravines  of  the  Castles  an<i 

of  the  Cascades. 
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is  close  to  Mt.  Washington  on  the  N.  W.  and  forms  the  precipitous  head  of 
the  Great  Galf.  It  is  5,553  ft  high,  or  only  136  ft.  higher  than  the  gap 
towards  the  S. ;  and  consists  of  a  long  ridge  on  which  rise  three  well- 
marked  hummocks,  whereon  is  exhibited  a  fine  regularity  of  stratification. 
"  The  humps  of  Clay  "  are  formidable  to  travellers  on  the  long  march  from 
Randolph,  since  they  have  to  be  ascended  in  order  over  steep  acclivities. 
They  may  easily  be  visited  in  a  half-day  from  the  Summit  House.  The 
view  of  the  Great  Gulf  from  this  ridge  is  very  impressive.  The  peaks  are 
low  and  steep-sided,  and  the  hollows  between  them  are  carpeted  with 
tough  sedges.  The  N.  peak  is  the  highest,  and  from  it  the  following 
view  is  taken.  The  route  to  Clay  diverges  from  the  second  tank  on  the 
railway. 

*  The  View.  —  Mt  Washington  is  seen  close  at  hand,  in  all  its  vastness, 
with  the  Summit  House,  the  great  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  flanks,  and  parts  of 
the  carriage-road  and  railway.  Between  the  S.  peak  of  Clay  and  Mon- 
roe are  the  dark  cone  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  the  round  head  of  Paugus, 
and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range.  The  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway  ap- 
pears over  Monroe ;  and  the  cloven  crest  of  Whiteface  is  between  Monroe 
and  Little  Monroe.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  sierra  of  Tripyramid, 
with  the  long  swell  of  Sandwich  Dome  on  its  r.  Below  Monroe  is  Frank- 
lin's level  top,  over  which  is  the  Nancy  Range,  and  far  away  to  the  1. 
(nearly  above  Paugus)  is  Mt.  Belknap,  lover  the  visible  gleam  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  A  few  miles  away,  on  the  Presidential  Range,  is  the 
high  dome  of  Pleasant,  flanked  by  Jackson  and  Webster  on  the  1.  and 
Clinton  on  the  r.  Over  its  1.  is  the  imposing  crest  of  Carrigain,  with  Han- 
cock over  the  r.  flank  of  Clinton,  and  the  low  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Tecum- 
seh  far  away  beyond.  Low  down  on  the  horizon  is  Cardigan,  over  the  r. 
of  Hancock.  The  sharp  S.  flank  of  Willey  is  beyond  the  Notch,  with 
Field  and  Tom  continuous  to  the  r.,  Willard  below  the  1.  of  Field,  the  ra- 
vine of  Beecher's  Cascades  on  the  r.,  and  a  long  granite  ridge  (forest^ilad) 
running  N.  towards  the  Fabyan  House,  including  Mt.  Andalusite  and  Mt. 
Rosebrook.  Far  away  over  Field  is  Mt.  Carr;  and  the  round  tops  of  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  the  gap  between  Field  and  Tom,  with  the 
peaks  of  Flume  and  Liberty  beyond;  and  the  high  ridge  of  Moosilauke 
closes  the  vista.  To  the  r.  of  Bond  is  the  S.  Twin  Mt.,  over  which  are 
the  sharp  spire  of  Lincoln  and  the  sierra  of  Lafayette.  N.  Twin  is  on 
the  r.  of  Lafayette,  below,  and  has  a  slide  on  its  side;  and  near  its  N.  end 
are  Mt  Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves.  The  view  now  traverses  a  great  area 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  from  the  Marshfield  station  and  the  white 
Fabyan  House  to  Bethlehem  (with  Mt.  Agassiz  near)  and  Littleton.  Mt 
Gardner  appears  on  the  S.  of  Littleton,  and  Sugar  Hill  and  the  Landaff 
highlands  are  also  seen.    In  the  foreground  is  the  green  forest  which 
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sweeps  up  to  the  well-marked  peak  of  Deception,  over  whose  1.  is  Beech 
Hill,  while  Cherry  Mt.  commences  on  the  r.  and  ascends  on  the  N.  to  the 
peak  of  Owl's  Head.  Under  the  highest  part  of  Cherry  is  Mt.  Dartmouth, 
and  Mt.  Mitten  is  farther  to  the  r.  Over  the  r.  of  Cherry  is  Dalton 
Mt.,  with  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant  on  the  r. ;  and  the  great  line  of  the 
Green  Mts.  of  Vermont  is  beyond.  The  white  vilhige  of  Jefferson  Hill 
appears  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  the  blue  cluster  of  the  Pilot 
Range  farther  to  the  r. 

The  view  is  now  narrowed  on  the  immense  peaks  to  the  N.,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Madison,  whose  formidable  sides  may  be  closely  studied  from 
this  point.  Goose-Eye  is  next  seen,  far  away  in  the  N.  E. ;  and  then  fol- 
low Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter,  down  the  Great  Gulf,  with  several  of  the  An- 
droscoggin hills  and  Grafton  peaks  beyond.  The  view  to  the  S.  £.  and  S. 
is  closed  by  Mt.  Washington. 

88.   The  Bridle-Fath  from  the  Crawford  House. 

The  Crawford  Path  has  two  advantages  over  the  other  approaches  to 
Mt.  Washington,  which  may  in  part  compensate  for  its  difficulty  and  rug- 
gedness.  It  commands  near  views  of  the  great  ravines  that  head  into  the 
heart  of  the  range,  and  gives  frequent  and  extensive  outlooks  from  the 
high  peaks  over  which  it  passes,  so  that  an  approximate  idea  of  the  pros- 
pect from  above  may  be  obtained,  if  Mt.  Washington  is  capped  with 
clouds.  A  practised  pedestrian  could  ascend  the  Crawford  Path  and  go 
down  from  Mt.  Washington  to  the  Glen  House  in  a  long  day;  and  this  is 
the  best  combination  of  routes  in  the  mountains,  since  thereby  one  gets 
the  exhilarating  advantage  of  the  march  upward  over  the  S.  W.  peaks, 
and  on  his  descent  to  the  Glen  enjoys  noble  views  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  the  Great  Gulf.  The  absence  of  vegetation  (except  small  sub- 
alpine  varieties)  on  the  ridge  makes  travelling  easy,  and  the  only  laborious 
parts  of  the  route  are  on  the  ascents  of  Mts.  Clinton  and  Washington. 
The  cloud-effects  from  this  path  are  finer  than  those  on  any  other  approach 
to  the  mountain.  Some  warm  clothing  should  be  taken,  to  be  put  on 
while  the  visitor  is  resting  on  the  intermediate  peaks. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Crawford  House  attempted  in  1875  to  secure  a  charter  to 
build  a  carriage-road  over  this  route,  but  were  refused  by  the  State  Legislature. 
The  trail  is  plain  aad  safe,  and  can  be  followed  without  a  guide  by  any  one  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  wiUss  a  fog  rises.  In  this  case  there  is  some  per^  and  the  ad- 
vance should  be  slow  and  cautious.  Several  people  have  been  &tally Tost  firom  this 
path  at  such  times.  The  Crawford  House  should  have  two  or  three  guides  qualified 
for  this  journey.  No  horses  can  be  obtained  for  this  route,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  performed  on  foot. 

More  particular  descriptions  of  the  mountains  on  this  line  and  their  views  are 
given  in  preceding  routes,  in  order  to  avoid  overloading  the  account  of  the  path  it- 
self. The  following  are  the  times  made  by  the  Quide-Book  party  in  easy  marching 
along  this  path :  From  the  Crawford  House  to  the  summit  of  Clinton,  1^  hrs. ;  Clin- 
ton to  the  top  of  Pleasant,  40  min. ;  Pleasant  to  Franklin,  80  min. ;  Franklin  to  the 
top  of  Monroe,  40  min. 
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Th«  foUowing  dlttanoM  toe  giyen  on  Prof.  WaUiug's  map  of  Cote  Coan^ :  Craw- 
ford Hoiue  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Clinton,  8  M. ;  to  Pleasant,  4}  ;  to  Franklin,  6^ ;  to 
Monroe,  6|.    (To  Waahington,  8^) 

The  following  table  of  altitudes  is  from  Prof  Quyot's  memoir  on  the  Appalachian 
System :  Height  of  the  Crawford  House  above  the  sea,  1,920  ft. ;  of  Mt  Clinton, 
4,820 ;  the  gap  between  Clinton  and  Pleasant,  4,060 ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  4,764 ;  gap  be- 
tween Pleasant  and  FrankUn,  4,400;  Mt.  Franklin,  4,904;  Little  Monroe,  6,204; 
Monroe,  6,384;  gap  between  Monroe  and  Washington,  6,100.  [Mt.  Washington, 
6,298] 

"  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington,  the  great  pdnt  of  interest,  of  course,  is  in  many 
respects  more  satis&ctory  from  this  plateau  than  by  any  other  route,  as  it  gires  a 
person  really  fond  of  mountain-scenery  and  romantic  adventure  as  much  experience 
of  the  khid  as  is  agreeable,  without  becoming  wearisome.  To  one  unacquainted  with 
mountain-sceneipr,  the  ascent  by  the  bridle-path  from  the  Crawford  Notch  affords 
more  new  sensations  than  can,  perhaps,  be  ^ined  elsewhere  in  this  r^on  in  so  few 
hours."    {Picturesque  America.) 

The  path  leaves  the  £.  side  of  the  Crawford  Hoose,  and  soon  parts  from 
the  Gibbs-Falls  path,  which  diverges  to  the  1.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clinton 
is  made  in  about  1)  hrs.,  the  distance  being  8  M.  The  route  leads  through 
the  woods  all  the  wi^,  with  occasional  sections  of  corduroy,  and,  although 
it  is  kept  in  good  repahr,  this  part  of  the  journey  is  considered  the  most 
difficult.  About  1  M.  from  the  Crawford  House  is  the  so-called  Sunset 
Grove  (on  the  l.)f  just  beyond  which  (r.)  is  a  spring  of  water,  near  the 
path.  The  trees  grow  dwarfed  and  spiky  as  the  summit  is  approached, 
(many  of  them  having  been  killed  by  the  frosts  of  1816),  and  fine  vistas 
are  afforded  on  the  1.  ( Ammonoosuc  Valley)  and  in  front  Farther  up,  a 
guide-board  is  seen  on  the  r.,  bearing  the  inscription,  **  Xt.  Clinton,  8 
X.,"  meaning  that  it  is  on  Mt.  Clinton  and  8  M.  from  the  Crawford  House, 
and  not,  as  some  have  very  naturally  supposed,  that  Mt.  Clmton  is  8  M. 
from  the  guide-board.  The  summit  (see  Route  80)  is  a  short  distance  to 
the  S.  Fine  views  to  the  S.  and  W.  are  gained  from  this  ridge,  and  in 
front  are  seen  the  massive  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  close  at  hand. 
-  The  path  from  Mt.  Clinton  to  Mt.  Pleasant  is  in  good  condition,  and 
-winds  along  the  crest-line  of  a  high,  bare,  and  ledgy  ridge.  There  is  a 
short  copse  of  evergreens  in  the  hollow  N.  of  Clinton,  which  is,  however, 
easily  threaded  by  the  trail.  The  course  is  about  N.  E.,  and  Mt  Pleasant 
may  be  reached  in  40  minutes,  beyond  several  minor  rocky  knolls.  •  The 
views  on  either  side  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, including  the  wide  Ammonoosuc  Valley  on  the  1.  As  the  path  nears 
the  S.  flank  of  Mt  Pleasant,  it  traverses  a  little  green  lu^low  in  whose  L 
side  is  a  spring  of  clear  water,  surrounded  by  spring  flowers  late  in 
August,  ana  by  snow  until  July.  A  short  distance  beyond  an  indistinct 
path  diverges  to  the  1.  by  some  low  bushes,  and  begins  the  direct  ascent  of 
Mt  Pleasant  by  a  series  of  zigzags.  The  main  path  continues  to  the  r. 
and  passes  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  far  below  the  summit.  The 
vague  divergent  trail  was  the  first  route  of  the  Crawford  path,  and  leads 
up  the  dome-like  swell  of  Pleasant.  It  soon  strikes  the  old  Fabyan  trail, 
'coming  from  the  1.  and  ascending  to  the  r.,  which  was  originally  well 
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made  and  is  still  finely  preserved.  This  broad  path  is  followed,  hy  a  seriee 
of  easy  gradients,  to  the  pile  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  Pleasant.  Tour- 
ists who  do  not  chance  to  find  the  divergent  path  can  ascend  the  mountain 
in  about  20  minutes  from  the  main  trail,  without  any  difficulty. 

Xt.  Pleaiant  and  its  view,  see  Route  81. 

The  Fabyan  path  passes  from  the  plateau  of  Mt.  Pleasant  toward  the 
K.  E.,  soon  descending  a  sharp-angled  slope  towards  the  dell  in  which  Red 
Pond  is  situated.  The  main  Crawford  trail  is  rejoined  on  the  ridge  beyond 
this  pool,  where  it  is  broad  and  well  defined,  but  soon  reaches  a  narrow 
ridge,  with  precipitous  sides,  where  the  profound  chasm  of  Oakes'a  Gulf 
breaks  down  on  the  r.  for  3,000  ft.  In  foggy  or  stormy  weather  this  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  points  on  the  route.  In  front  looms  the  bold  S.  face 
of  Mt.  Franklin,  affording  a  short  and  breathless  clamber,  after  which  the 
path  passes  directly  over  the  flat  and  characterless  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  time  from  the  summit  of  Pleasant  to  Franklin  is  less  than  80  min- 
utes. 

Xt.  Franklin,  see  Route  82. 

Beyond  Mt.  Franklin  the  path  descends  but  little,  and  soon  reaches  the 
▼erge  of  Oakes's  Gulf  again,  winding  along  there  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  profound  abyss  is  seen  far  below  on  the  r.,  sweeping  out  be- 
tween slide-striped  walls  to  the  greater  valley  of  the  Mt.-Wasbington 
River.  On  the  1.  are  the  sharp  slopes  which  fall  away  to  the  ravine  which 
opens  on  the  Ammonoosuc.  In  front  are  the  castellated  peaks  of  Mon* 
roe,  the  most  alpine  of  the  crests  between  Adams  and  Chocorua,  through 
whose  gap  is  the  hamlet-crowned  cone  of  Washington.  The  path  bends 
from  E.  to  N.  around  the  picturesque  S.  peak  of  Monroe,  and  is  in  a 
manner  terraced  narrowly  between  the  cliffs  and  the  profound  ravine  to 
the  r.  Noble  views  of  mountain-architecture  are  gained  along  the  crags 
of  Monroe,  to  the  1.,  and  deep  and  shadowy  gorges  sweep  away  on  the  r., 
while  the  gray  pyramid  of  Washington  looms  up  ahead.  Near  the  E.  slope 
of  the  N.  peak  is  a  boggy  pool,  above  which,  on  the  tributary  rills,  are 
small  basins  of  clear,  cold  water. 

As  the  path  passes  out  by  Monroe,  BooWs  Spur  is  seen  on  the  r.,  run- 
ning out  from  Mt.  Washington  over  the  head  of  a  great  ravine  within 
whose  cool  depths  the  Editor  has  found  snow-banks  in  July.  On  the  1. 
are  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds^  which  are  easily  accessible  from  the  path. 
The  cold  waters  of  the  larger  lake  bathe  the  sides  of  several  sharp  insu- 
lated rocks.  S.  of  the  lake  is  a  marshy  pool  about  25  ft  long;  and  to  the 
N.  W.  (and  higher  up)  is  a  small  rock-rimmed  pond. 

Xt.  Xonroe  and  its  view  are  described  in  Route  88 ;  in  Route  76  are 
notes  about  Oakes's  Gulf,  which  is  visited  hence;  and  Route  78  treats  of 
BooWs  Spur,  which  may  be  visited  by  diverging  to  the  r.  about  J  M.  be- 
yond.   Tuckerman's  Ravine,  see  Route  72. 

The  path  now  strikes  the  broad  southern  buttress  of  Mt.  Washington, 
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and  ascends  gradnally  over  long  ledges,  with  the  lakes  and  the  distant 
Ammonoosuc  Valley  on  the  1.  It  soon  reaches  the  terrace  which  leads  out 
on  the  r.  to  Boott^s  Spur;  and  from  its  succeeding  section  interesting  views 
are  gained  towards  the  farther  part  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  After  some 
preliminary  gradings,  the  steep  final  cone  is  attacked,  and  is  slowly  and 
breathlessly  ascended  by  a  well-marked  but  arduous  path  among  masses 
of  mica-slate  rocks.  The  terminus  is  at  a  rude  stone  enclosure  (which 
was  formerly  used  fbr  the  saddle-horses)  below  the  U.  S.  Signal  Station, 
whence  a  short  plank  walk  conducts  to  the  railway  and  the  Summit 
Howe. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote  the  following  beantlAal  dencription  of  a  ride 
over  this  bridle-path :  '*  Beginning  at  our  very  feet  u  little  erevices  or  petty 
gorges,  the  valleys  widened,  and  deepened,  and  stretched  forth,  until  on  either  side 
they  grew  dim  in  the  distance,  and  the  eye  disputed  with  itself  whether  it  was  lake 
or  cloud  that  spotted  the  horizon  with  silver.  The  valleys  articulated  with  this 
ridge  as  ribs  with  a  backbone.  As  I  rode  along  this  jagged  and  broken  path,  except 
of  my  horse's  feet  there  was  not  a  single  soun^.  There  was  no  wind.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  to  sing  through  if  there  had  been  ever  so  much.    There  were  no  birds. 

There  were  no  chirping  insects There  was  perfect  peace,  perfect  stillness, 

universal  brightness,  the  fulness  of  vision,  and  a  wondrous  glory  in  the  heaven 
and  over  all  the  earth.  The  earth  was  to  nie  as  it  were  unpeopled.  I  raw  neither 
towns  nor  cities,  neither  houses  nor  villages,  neither  smoke  nor  motion  nor  sign  of 
life.  I  stopped,  and  imagined  that  I  was  as  they  who  first  explored  this  ridgy  wil- 
derness, and  knew  that  as  ftr  as  eye  could  reach  not  a  white  man  lived And 

•o,  for  a  half-hour,  I  rode  alone,  without  the  rustle  of  leaves,  without  hum  or  bun, 
without  that  nameless  mixture  of  pipes,  small  and  great,  which  fill  the  woods  or  sing 
idong  the  surfiice  of  the  plains.  There  were  no  nuts  to  fkll,no  branches  to  snap,  no 
squirrels  to  bark,  no  birds  to  fly  out  and  flap  aw6y  through  the  leaves.  The  matted 
moss  was  bom  and  bred  in  silence.  The  stunted  savins  and  cedars  crouched  down 
close  to  the  earth  Arom  savage  winds,  as  partridges  crouch  when  hawks  are  in  the 
air.  The  forests  in  the  chasms  and  vallejs  below  were  like  bushes  or  overgrown 
moss.  If  there  wero  any  wind  down  there,  if  they  shook  their  leaves  to  its  piping, 
and  danced  when  it  bid  them,  it  was  all  the  same  to  me.  For  motion  or  rest  were 
alike  at  this  distance. 

"  Out  of  these  chambers  of  the  air  I  remembered  the  world  afiir  off,  as  one  re- 
members the  fairy-tales  of  bis  childhood.  The  cities  we  had  trodden  seem  in  the 
mind  like  pencil-traced  pictures  half  rubbed  out.  The  real  New  York  seemed  too  im- 
poRsible  even  for  a  dream.  That  Boston  really  lay  sweltering  by  the  seaside  excited  a 
smile  of  incredulity.  As  I  rode  along,  I  tried  the  effect  of  speech.  I  called  out 
aloud.  The  sound  fell  from  my  lips,  and  ceased  forever.  No  mountains  caught  it 
and  nourished  it  in  echoes.  I  called  again,  but  there  was  in  a  second  no  voice,  and 
none  that  echoed.'' 

89.  The  Bavis  Bridle-Fath 

(16  M.  long)  was  made  by  N.  T.  P.  Davis,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mt-Craw- 
ford  House,  in  1845,  but  did  not  become  popular,  and  was  but  little  used. 
It  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  is  difficult  to  trace  at  some 
points.  Prof.  Huntington  ascended  by  it  in  1871,  and  W.  H.  Pickering  and 
W.  S.  Fenollosa  in  1880  (see  Walking  Guide,  page  59).  The  chief  difficulty 
is  in  getting  to  the  trail  above  the  Giant's  Stairs,  beyond  which  it  is  more 
easily  followed.  The  Editor  has  traversed  only  the  first  5  M.  and  the  last 
3  M.  of  this  route.  The  path  up  to  the  Giant's  Stairs  is  described  on  page 
\  and  passes  up  between  Mts.  Crawford  and  Resolution,  attacking  the 
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Stairs  on  the  1.,  4  -  5  M.  from  Bemis  Station.  From  the  head  of  the  Stairs 
it  passes  nearly  N.  for  7  M.,  through  a  forest  of  black  growth,  and  may  be 
followed  without  much  difficulty,  especially  as  it  keeps  along  the  highest 
line.  No  views  are  afforded,  save  at  one  point  where  the  forest  has  been 
burned  away;  and  the  route  is  highly  monotonous.  The  Kontalbaii 
Sidge,  upon  which  this  path  runs  from  the  Giant's  Stairs  to  Boott*s  Spur, 
lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Mt.-Washington  River  and  the  Rocky 
Branch,  and  is  8  - 10  M.  long.  Nearly  4  M.  (and  9  M.  from  Bemis)  from 
Giant's  Stairs  is  the  bare  peak  of  Kt.  Davis,  with  its  contiguous  spring 
and  pond,  and  noble  views  of  the  S.  Presidential  range.  1  -  li  M.  hence 
is  the  lonely  open  crest  of  Kt.  Isolation,  with  a  similar  prospect.  2  hrs. 
march  hence  leads  to  the^scinib,  where  the  path  must  be  found  and  fol- 
lowed up  on  to  Boott's  Spur.  The  rout«  lies  (not  over,  but)  up  by  the 
side  of  the  adjacent  crags,  and  out  over  the  Spur.  It  is  about  3  M, 
from  this  point  to  the  Summit  House,  aud  the  path  lies  nearly  over 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  being  marked  in  some  parts  by  piles  of  stones 
along  the  side  and  elsewhere  by  the  discolorations  on  the  ledges.  In  case 
of  fog  the  path  should  be  closely  followed ;  otherwise  the  visitor  can  be 
guided  by  the  looming  up  of  the  great  cone  ahead,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  well  to  the  1.  to  avoid  the  depressions  towards  Tuckerman's  Ravine. 
Noble  views  are  afforded  during  all  this  last  third  of  the  route,  and  the 
mountains  rise  up  on  every  side.  The  path  enters  that  from  the  Crawford 
House  near  the  foot  of  the  great  cone,  and  then  ascends  rapidly  over  the 
steep  rocks. 

90.  The  Boute  over  the  n^orthem  Peaks. 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  mountain  walks  in  Eastern  America,  and 
one  of  the  least  known.  The  absence  of  any  trail  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  upon  Madison  render  it  impracticable  to  the  majority  of  tourists; 
and  the  possibility  of  bewildering  clouds  and  fog-banks  settling  on  the 
peaks  adds  an  element  of  danger  to  the  journey.  It  certainly  should  not 
be  attempted  unless  by  (or  under  the  guidance  of)  expert  woodsmen  and 
mountaineers.  When  the  sky  is  absolutely  cloudless,  and  the  wind  is 
from  the  N.  W.  or  N.,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  fog  coming  down  during 
the  day.  No  one  should  attempt  the  journey  alone,  since  in  case  of  a 
crippling  accident  to  the  ankles  or  legs  no  aid  could  be  summoned  from 
the  distant  hotels. 

This  route  has  been  traversed  in  12  hrs.,  but  there  is  too  much  noble 
scenery  along  its  course  to  be  satisfactorily  studied  in  so  short  a  time.  It 
is  therefore  wiser  to  encamp  one  night  on  the  way.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  and  still,  this  can  be  done  comfortably  near  Star  Lake  or  Storm 
Lake,  where  water  and  fire-wood  may  be  obtained.  But  if  the  wind  is 
blowing  and  a  storm  threatens,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
10*  o 
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ridge,  and  the  trayellera  will  be  forced  to  go  far  down  into  one  of  the  lat- 
eral rayines.  The  oompass-beariugs  of  the  route  in  advance  should  be 
taken  and  recorded  before  encamping,  so  that  the  march  can  be  resumed 
with  confidence  in  the  morning,  even  though  clouds  rest  on  the  ridge. 
The  camp-ground  should  be  selected  long  before  dark,  in  order  that  a  suffi- 
cient store  of  dry  wood  may  be  accumulated  to  keep  a  large  fire  burning 
all  night,  with  which  to  remove  the  chill  from  the  air.  The  Guide-Book 
survey  encamped  near  Star  Lake,  on  a  still  night  in  August,  with  watchers 
detailed  to  keep  up  a  roaring  fire  all  night;  but  at  dawn  the  tent  was  in- 
crusted  with  ice.  An  abundant  supply  of  provisions  should  be  taken,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies.  The  descent  is  doubtless  easier 
than  the  ascent,  but  loses  the  rare  excitement  of  the  progress  fh>m  the  less 
to  the  greater  and  the  mysterious  but  certain  attraction  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. 1  here  is  a  good  new  path,  3|  M.  long,  leading  from  the  Ravine  House, 
by  8almaci$  Falls,  to  the  crest  of  Madison. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Madison,  which 
has  been  made  by  four  routes.  The  Guide-Book  party  rode  from  the  G'en 
House  to  the  height-of-land  between  the  Peabody  and  Moose  Kivers, 
whence  a  march  of  4  hrs.  led  to  the  summit.  The  first  8  hrs.  were  in  an 
ordinary  forest,  with  a  steady  ascent;  the  last  hour  was  along  and  over  a 
line  of  hummocks,  between  which  were  almost  impassable  thickets. 

The  most  arduoai  route  by  which  Madison  has  ever  been  asoeoded  was  that  taken 
by  Baymond,  who  left  the  Glen  House  at  8  a.  m.  ,  and  reached  the  summit  at  4  p.  ■  , 
crossed  Jefferson  at  twilight,  and  reached  Washington  at  8  a.  m.  He  ascended 
the  W.  Branch  of  the  Peabody  to  the  stream  which  flows  from  between  Adams  and 
Madison,  which  was  followed  to  its  branch  from  Madison.  This  soon  yanished 
under  the  rocks,  and  thence  a  tremendous  thicket  of  dwarf  trees  was  crossed  by 
slow  and  painful  labor. 

The  ridge  which  ascends  from  Copp*s,  on  the  £.  fiank,  has  been  used  as 

a  route  up  Madison,  and  is  for  the  most  part  straight  and  steady.    The 

lower  part  is  covered  with  a  heavy  forest,  in  which  the  walking  is  good? 

but  farther  up  the  ridge  has  been  burnt  over,  and  is  nearly  bare.    The  fire 

performed  a  good  service  by  laying  low  the  dwarf  thickets,  but  there  is 

an  area  about  J  M.  broad  where  the  half-burnt  tree-trunks  are  piled  upon 

each  other  in  perplexing  confusion.    It  has  been  suggested  that  this  belt 

should  be  flanked  on  the  r.,  keeping  near  its  r.  edge  (see  page  109  a). 

The  profile  of  the  line  of  march  from  Hoteker^s  is  as  follows :  Howker^s,  perhaps 
1,800  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Mt.  Biadison,  6,866;  Star  Lake,  4,912:  Mt.  Adams,  6,794 ; 
Storm  Lake,  4,989 ;  Mt.  Jefferson,  6,714 ;  gap  towards  Clay,  4;di9  ;  Mt.  Clay,  6,663; 
gap  towards  Washington,  6,417 ;  Gulf  Tank,  6,800 ;  Mt.  Washington,  6,298. 

The  route  fix)m  Howker's  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the 
earlier  explorers  of  the  N.  peaks.  Howker^s  is  about  ^  M.  from  Wood's 
tavern,  on  the  Jefierson  road,  and  is  on  the  old  road  to  the  Glen  House. 
The  ridge  which  runs  thence  to  the  summit  of  Madison  is  nearly  straight 
and  without  hummocks.  It  is  probably  the  best  route  to  the  summit.  It 
will,  however,  be  observed  that  while  1  M.  an  hour  is  the  average  time  of 
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marchiag,  the  passage  fh>m  the  region  of  small  trees  to  the  ledges,  but 
little  over  J  M.  in  extent,  requires  over  1)  hrs.  The  course  from  Howker*8 
is  about  S.S.W. 

Another  route  which  has  been  used  is  begun  by  entering  the  woods 
i  M.  from  Wood's,  on  the  Old  Phikham  Road,  just  across  the  Moose-River 
Bridge,  passing  in  for  1 M.  to  the  Bumpus  Brook,  and  following  it  for  ^  M. 
to  a  dry  brook-bed  which  is  followed  to  the  S.  The  way  reaches  the 
upper  knoll  of  the  hnmmocky  ridge,  and  then  follows  the  track  of  Gordon's 
path  through  the  dwarf  fir.  There  is  no  water  for  the  last  8  M.  This 
route  is  6}  M.  long,  the  hard  climbing  being  between  the  second  and 
fourth  miles,  succeeded  by  1  M.  of  dwarf  fir. 

Th«  fi>llowinff  figures  are  taken  from  Prof.  Pickering's  notes  of  an  ascent  (in  the 
rommer  of  1875)  over  Bfadison,  .^dams,  Jefferson,  and  Clay,  to  the  summit  of  Wash- 
ington, in  one  oay.  The  times  and  distances  (pedometric  measurement)  are  com- 
Suted  ftom  Howker*s  to  the  Summit  House  (fractions  are  given  in  decimals): 
tarting-point  to  region  of  small  trees,  1.83  hours,  1.7  M. ;  thence  to  low  shrubs. 
1.08  hours,  .5  M. ;  thence  to  the  ledges,  .5  hour,  .1  M. ;  thence  to  the  summit  of 
Madison,  .8  hour,  .8  M. ;  thence  to  Star  Lake,  .6  hour,  .7  M. ;  thence  to  the  summit 
of  Adams,  1.83  hours,  .8  H  ;  thence  to  Storm  Lake,  1.15  hours,  1  M. ;  thence  to  the 
top  of  Jeffsrson,  2  hours,  14  M. ;  thence  to  the  N.  peak  of  Clay,  1.4  hours,  1.5  M. ; 
thence  to  the  depression  between  Clay  and  Washington,  .5  hour,  .5  M. ;  thence  to  the 
summit  of  Washington,  .4  hour,  .8  M.  The  entire  march  took  about  12  hours,  and 
the  distance  is  10  M. 

Xt.  Xadiion  and  its  view,  see  Route  84. 

The  slope  from  Madison  to  the  gap  towards  Adams  is  sharp  and  rugged, 
but  the  descent  is  not  difficult,  since  the  way  is  not  encumbered  by  bushes. 
The  difference  of  altitude  is  453  ft,  and  the  time  about  ^  hr.  In  the 
saddle  between  Madison  and  Adams  there  is  a  tiny  lakelet,  filled  with  clear, 
sweet  water.  To  this  the  temporary  name  of  Star  Lake  has  been  ap- 
plied, on  account  of  its  extreme  height  and  because  it  mirrors  so  perfectly 
the  constellations  above.  The  land  slopes  gradually  away  to  dwarf 
forests  on  the  N.  W. ;  and  on  the  S.  E.  falls  sharply  off  into  a  tangled 
lateral  ravine  which  opens  towards  the  Great  Gulf.  Perhaps  the  best 
point  on  the  range  to  make  a  camp  during  cold  or  threatening  weather  is 
about  i  M.  down  the  ravine  which  falls  slowly  to  the  N.  W.  from  Star 
Lake.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  there,  and  never-failing  springs  of  water, 
in  a  well-sheltered  locality.  The  adjacent  gorge  is  the  Madison  Ravine, 
through  which  flows  a  small  brook. 

Starr  King  says  of  this  place :  **  We  are  ahnost  orerhung  by  the  lawless  rocks  of  a 
subordinate  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  which  we  called  John  Qtdney  Adama,  and  back  of 
that  was  the  profile  line  of  the  higher  crest,  bulging  off  and  sweeping  down  into  a 
ravine  deep  below  the  general  level  of  the  ridge.  The  rocks  were  very  jagged, and  at 
first  sight  nothing  coiud  seem  more  harsh  and  chaotic.  ¥et  Uie  view  was  strangely 
fucinating." 

In  order  to  attack  the  ridge  of  Adams  it  is  necessary  to  flank  on  the 
r.  the  lofty  crags  S.  of  Star  Lake,  and  this  course  leads  near  the  gate  of 
King'i  Ravine,  which  is  about  200  ft.  above  the  gap  (see-  Route  75). 
The  top  of  Adams  is  about  700  ft;,  above  the  gate  of  the  ravine,  and  Jhr.'s 
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inarch  distant  The  route  lies  between  the  precipitous  rerge  of  the 
ravine  and  the  subordinate  peak  on  the  1.,  and  is  on  good  ground  for 
walking.  A  short  detour  should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  cliffs,  on  the 
r.,  whence  a  noble  view  may  be  obtained  down  the  vast  chasm  and  out  to 
the  Randolph  road.  The  peak  of  Adams  looms  up  boldly  in  front,  and  is 
reached  only  after  a  hard  scramble  over  steep  piles  of  rocks. 

Mt.  Adams  and  its  view,  see  Route  86. 

Lowe's  Path.  — Charles  Edward  Lowe  lives  in  Randolph,  Sj  M.  E.  of 
the  Mt.>Adams  House  and  8  M.  W.  of  Gorham.  He  is  the  best  guide  to 
the  great  northern  peaks,  and  is  said  to  be  cautious,  intelligent,  and  com- 
panionable. He  charges  $  8  a  day.  He  has  cut  a  new  path,  8  ft.  wide, 
from  his  house  (Brook  Vale)  to  Mt.  Adams,  which  starts  out  towards  the 
N.  peak,  crosses  a  high  foot-hill,  and  advances  up  the  steep  spur  of 
Nowell's  Ridge,  which  walls  King's  Ravine  on  the  S.  W.  After  going 
through  2  M.  of  tall  mixed  and  spruce  woods  it  crosses  about  ^  M.  of 
10-ft.  trees  and  reaches  the  ledges,  about  1}  M.  from  the  crest  of  the  main 
peak.  There  are  none  of  the  breast-high  trees  on  this  route.  Fine  views 
of  King's  Ravine  may  be  obtained  on  the  1.  Just  before  reaching  the  W. 
peak  of  Adams  a  branch-path  deflects  to  the  r.,  running  to  Mt.  Jefferson; 
and  another  diverges  nearer  the  W.  peak,  running  N.  E.  to  Mt.  Madison, 
between  the  N.  peak  and  the  head  of  King's  Ravine.  A  cross-path 
has  also  been  laid  out  from  the  peak  of  Adams  to  Jefferson,  by  two 
springs. 

The  foot  of  Jefferson's  cone  may  be  reached  fh)m  Adams  by  going  out 
on  the  ridge  which  runs  towards  the  W.  peak  of  Adams,  and  bending  to 
the  1.  on  the  first  high  branch-ridge.  The  walking  is  somewhat  rugged, 
but  the  views  are  fine.  A  nearer  way,  affording  better  walking,  and 
sheltered  from  the  N.  winds,  is  found  by  strikiog  down  directly  from  the 
peak  toward  the  gap,  crossing  a  sloping  plateau  below  the  rugged  ridge. 
This  vicinity  is  rich  in  rare  plants  and  flowers,  — the  bilberry,  mountain 
blueberry,  cowberry,  arenaria,  and  cassiope.  Near  the  S.  E.  side  of  the 
ridge  is  a  cold  spring,  f  M.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  peak  of  Adams. 

The  distance  from  Adams  down  the  long  ridge  to  the  S.  W.  and  around 
to  Storm  Lake  is  about  1  M.,  the  descent  being  856  ft  Heart-stirring 
views  are  afforded  on  every  side,  and  the  mind  is  hardly  diverted  by  the 
necessity  for  sure  footing.  Storm  Lake  is  the  wet-weather  pond  which 
lies  in  the  hollow  between  .Adams  and  Jefferson,  occupying  a  locality 
which  seems  to  be  the  nursery  of  clouds  and  tempests.  This  notch  is  27 
ft.  higher  than  that  in  which  Star  Lake  is  situated,  and  is  less  closely 
environed. 

*'  The  long  tramp  which  follows  next,  around  the  bending  ridge  between  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  is  rewarded  by  the  glorious  picture  of  Washington,  superior  to  any 
other  which  the  range  aflbrds.    The  long  easterly  slope  is  shown  from  its  base  in 
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tiie  Pinkbam  forests ;  the  cone  toirera  dieer  <mt  of  the  Great  Galf,  and  enry  rod 
of  the  bridle-path  Is  Tisible,  from  the  Ledge  to  the  Summit  House." 

There  are  two  lane-Iike  tracks  up  the  side  of  Jefferson  from  Storm  Lake, 
of  which  that  on  the  r.  passes  dangerously  near  the  verge  of  a  line  of  high 
cliffs.  The  lane  on  the  I.  is  the  one  which  was  followed  by  the  Gordon 
path,  which  passed  to  the  £.  of  (and  not  over)  the  peak  of  Jefferson. 
These  lines  of  easy  travel  are  visible  from  Mt.  Adams.  On  the  r.  lane  is 
SpaMing^s  Spring,  which  discharges  ten  hogsheads  of  water  an  hour, 
and  is  the  source  of  IsraePs  River,  flowing  down  through  the  Ravine  of 
the  Castles.  It  was  named  for  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  an  old  comrade 
of  Starr  King. 

From  the  Storm  Lake  to  the  top  of  Jefferson  it  is  about  1}  M.,  the  rise 
being  775  ft.  But  the  grade  is  not  uniform,  and  some  severe  climbing  has 
to  be  done.  The  true  peak  of  Jefferson  is  reached  after  crossing  several 
apparent  tops,  and  clambering  over  long  lines  of  ledges  and  broken  rocks. 

Mt  Jefferson  and  its  view,  see  Route  86. 

The  descent  to  the  next  notch  is  less  difficult,  much  of  the  way  being 
occupied  by  a  slope  which  is  covered  with  sedge.  To  this  friendly  and 
conspicuous  area  the  name  of  the  MonticeUo  Lawn  is  here  applied,  in  allu- 
sion to  President  Jefferson^s  home  in  Virginia.  Whe  gap  towards  Clay  is 
less  deep  than  either  of  those  to  the  N.,  but  contains  no  water  in  ordinary 
weather.  A  singular  rocking-stone  has  been  observed  in  this  depression. 
The  view  towards  the  Great  Gulf  is  partly  closed  by  the  long  flank  of 
Jefferson.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clay  is  now  begun,  and  is  full  of  weariness, 
though  unobstructed.  The  ensuing  march  over  or  between  the  three 
aligned  peaks  of  Clay  is  also  tiresome  to  the  already  wearied  traveller. 

Mt.  Clay  and  its  view,  see  Route  87. 

The  gap  between  Clay  and  Washington  is  reached  in  about  ^  hr.  from 
the  N.  peak  of  Clay,  and  the  route  is  then  laid  up  the  long  and  monoto- 
nous slope  of  Washington  itself,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  Tank. 

"  As  to  our  satisftustion  with  the  excursion,  costing,  as  it  did,  no  little  toil,  let  me 
say  that  tiiere  is  no  approach  to  Mt.  Washington,  and  no  series  of  mountain  Tiews, 
comparable  with  this  ascent  and  its  surroundings  on  the  northeriy  side.  Tour  path 
Ues  among  and  over  the  largest  summits  of  the  range     Between  Madison  and  Adams 

Jou  have  the  noblest  outlines  of  rocky  crest  which  the  whole  region  can  furnish. 
[t.  Jeflforson  glories  in  the  afternoon  light  with  the  most  fiiscinating  contrasts  of 
purple  and  orange  hues.  Mt.  Washington  shows  himself  in  impressive  and  satis- 
factory  migesty.  Tou  wind  around  the  edges  of  every  ravine  that  opens  aronnd  the 
highest  summits.  You  see  the  long  and  narrow  guUy  that  gapes  between  Madison 
and  Adams ;  the  tremendous  hollow  of  Adams  itself  which  we  climbed  ;  the  precipi- 
tous gulf  between  Jefferson  and  Adams  on  the  S.  E. ;  the  deep-cut  gorge  in  Jeflfor> 
son  on  the  N.  W.,  whose  westerly  bones  of  gray  cliflis.  breaking  bare  through  the 
steep  verdure,  are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  rock-views  we  beheld ; 
the  chasm  between  Jefferson  and  Clay,  divided  from  the  savage  Oulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
spur  of  Jefferson  that  runs  out  towards  the  Glen  House ;  and  the  rolling  braces  that 
prop  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Franklin,  and  the  tawny  Monroe,  —  the  boundaries  of  the 
ravines  that  you  look  into  in  riding  to  Mt.  Wasliington  over  the  Crawford  path.'' 
Gentlemen  who  desire  to  explore  the  mountains  N.  of  Mt.  Washington  should  read 
pages  851  -868  of  Tke  White  HiUs,  wherein  many  details  of  these  routes  are  given. 
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The  Old  SHlUngi  Path 

mm  used  to  earrj  up  fhe  lumber  for  Roeebrook^s  summit-hoase,  on  Mt.  WMhington. 
It  is  9  M.  long,  from  the  Talley  to  the  summit,  and  may  be  traversed  in  a  day.  The 
lane  can  still  be  followed  through  the  woods,  though  it  is  nearly  filled  with  under- 
growth. The  forest  shuts  out  the  Tiew,  and  makes  the  journey  doubly  tedious.  It 
runs  within  1  M.  of  the  Oastellated  Ridge^  and  crosses  spurs  of  Mts.  Mitten,  Bowman, 
and  Clay.  The  entrance  is  at  fiEofr's  JtftiZ,  1^  M.  B.  of  the  Mt-Adams  House,  near 
the  junction  of  fhe  Yalley  and  the  Gotham  roads. 

• 

9L  The  Mt-Washington  Caxriage-Boad. 

This  road  is  about  8^  M.  long,  fh>m  the  Glen  House  to  the  Summit  House,  or  8 
11  fr(nm  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Tolls  are  taken  fh>m  foot-passengers,  as  well  as 
from  carriages.  The  road  is  finely  built,  and  sweeps  up  the  slope  in  long  gradual 
lines  of  ascent,  with  an  aTerage  gnde  of  12  ft.  in  lOO,  and  a  maximum  grade  of  16 
ft.  in  100.  When  it  passes  near  steep  descents,  the  lower  side  is  protected  by  stone 
walls.  The  ascent  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  and  easy^even  in  cloudy  weather.  The 
road  was  commenced  in  1866,  under  Kngineer  C.  H.  v.  Cavis,  by  a  chartered  com- 
pany, whose  president  was  D.  0.  Macomber.  It  was  opened  as  fiu:  as  the  Ledge  In 
1857,  and  was  completed  in  1861.  The  bridle-path  by  which  the  ascent  was  for- 
merly made  firom  this  side  was  but  little  over  4  M.  long,  and  the  distance  has  been 
doubled  in  order  to  secure  easy  grades.  Long  sections  of  the  bridle-path  are  seen 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  r.,  after  the  Ledge  has  been  passed. 

The  carriage-fhre  from  the  Glen  House  Is  $  6.00  for  each  passenger  to  aseend  and 
xetum,  or  S3  to  descend.     SeTeral  mountain-wagons  run  each  way  daily. 

A  new  road  was  built  y^  1885  leading  from  the  Pinkham-Notch  roady  d| 
M,  S.  of  the  Glen  (near  the  Cold  Sjftring,  |  M.  N,  of  Crystal  Cascade)^  and 
entering  the  Mt.-  Washington  carriage-'road  2  M.  above  the  toll-house^  sav 
inff  IJOOyi.  climbing  anab  M.  of  travelling  on  the  round-trip  for  parties 
from  the  8.    It  is  a  rery  steep  ix)ad,  and  the  other  is  preferable. 

The  ascent  from  the  Glen,  being  over  the  vast  flanks  and  spars  of  Mt. 
Washington  itself,  enables  one  to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  mountain  than  in  any  other  way.  Tlie  views  of  the  Andros^ 
coggtn  and  Peabody  Valleys,  and  of  the  grand  northern  peaks,  are  also  of 
surpassing  interest. 

For  the  first  8}  M.  the  road  leads  npward  threngh  the  woods,  passing 
over  its  heaviest  grades  in  this  section,  and  being  usually  shut  out  fhmi 
views  except  those  of  the  primeval  forest,  whose  changes  are  observed 
as  higher  levels  are  approached.  The  Half-  Way  Hou$t  is  a  small  white 
building  on  the  r.,  4  M.  up,  8,840  ft.  above  the  sea  and  2,208  ft.  above  the 
Glen  House.  This  house  is  occupied  by  the  men  who  repair  and  watch 
the  road.  Near  this  point  the  Entomological  Club  has  its  summer  en- 
campment, and  from  it  as  a  centre  explores  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 

Near  the  fourth  mile-stone  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  1.  at  a  point 
called  The  Ledge,  and  formerly  known  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  View  fkrom  this  point  Is  of  remarkable  impressiveness  and  breadth,  including 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf  below,  with  its  vast  forests  dwindled  Into  insignificance. 
On  the  1.,  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Clay  appears  from  behind  the  slope  of  Washington, 
with  the  immense  mass  of  Jefilerson  next  to  the  r.,  separated  by  a  deep  gorge  from 
the  sharp  pyramidal  apex  of  Adams,  and  both  of  them  looming  majestically  acroxa 
the  GreatiSuIf  To  the  r.  is  Mt.  Madison,  flanked  by  the  more  distant  Pine  Mt.,  and 
ftrther  to  the  r.  are  the  rugged  peaks  of  Hayes  and  Baldcap,  hemming  in  the  An- 
droecoggin  Valley.  The  high  crests  about  the  Grafton  Notch  are  roen  in  the  re- 
mote distance,  idth  the  sharp  peak  of  Goose-Eye  and  the  blue  heights  of  the  Punle 
t.  and  the  Sunday-RlTer  White  Cap.  The  Androscoggin  Valley  opens  to  the  r.  well 
^  Sbdbume,  ana  is  then  cut  off  by  the  low  and  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  Winthiop, 
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on  whose  r.,  across  fh«  Peabody  Glen,  Is  the  ponderous  mass  of  Mt.  Moriah,  with 
the  low  peak  of  Imp  nearer  at  hand,  and  the  noble  heights  of  Mt.  Carter  and  Carter 
Pome  on  theE.,  over  and  to  the  r.  of  the  white-walled  Glen  House.  The  wooded 
slopes  of  Wild-Cat  close  the  Tiew  on  the  r.  A  glimpse  of  the  Nelson  Crag  is  ^dned 
from  a  point  a  little  way  beyond  the  fourth  mile-post. 

The  Tiew  from  the  Ledge  is  thus  painted  by  Mr.  King :  "  Nothing  which  the  day 
can  show  will  give  more  astonishment  than  the  spectade  which  opens  after  passing 
through  the  spectral  forest,  made  up  of  acres  of  trees,  leafless,  peeled,  and  bleached, 
and  riding  out  upon  the  Ledge.  Those  who  thus  make  their  first  acquaintance  with 
a  mountain  height  ^rill  feel,  in  looking  down  into  the  immense  hollow  in  which  the 
Glen  House  is  a  dot,  and  off  upon  the  vast  green  breastwork  of  Mt.  Carter,  that  lan- 
guage must  be  stretched  and  intensified  to  answer  for  the  new  sensations  awakened. 
....  We  shall  never  forget  the  phrase  which  a  friend  once  used,  ....  as  he 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  ttova.  the  Ledge  upon  the  square  miles  of  undulating  wil- 
dem^s :  *  See  the  tumultuous  bombast  of  the  landscape.'  Yet  the  glory  of  the  view 
is,  after  all,  the  four  highest  c(»npanion  mountains  of  the  range,  Clay,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Bladison,  that  show  themselves  in  a  bending  line  beyond  the  tremendous 
gorge  at  the  r.  of  the  path)  ....  and  are  risible  from  their  roots  to  their  summits. 
....  On  the  Glen  path  these  grand  forms  tower  so  near  us  that  it  8e«ms  at  first  as 

though  a  strong  arm  might  throw  a  stone  across  the  Gulf  and  hit  them 

Esropt  by  climbing  to  the  ridge  through  the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  N.  side, 
there  is  no  such  view  to  be  had,  E.  of  the  Bfisaissippi,  of  mountain  architecture  and 
ffubUmity.'> 

The  dead  and  gnarled  trees  which  strew  the  slopes  at  this  elevation  are 
very  dry  and  hard.  They  are  sometimes  called  buck's  horns,  and  also 
(referring  to  their  color)  bleached  bones.  The  forests  on  this  line  were 
probably  killed  during  the  cold  season  of  1812 -16,  through  the  latter  of 
which  years  they  were  frozen  all  the  time,  1816  being  long  known  as  ^'  the 
year  without  a  summer."  The  white-boughed  thickets  were  formerly 
much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  and  bore  the  poetic  name  of  the 
Silver  Forest. 

Beyond  the  Ledge  the  road  passes  upward  along  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Gulf  for  some  distance,  affording  noble  and  satisfactory  views  to  the  r. 
It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  L  and  runs  S.  S.  E.,  whereas  its  previous  course 
had  been  N.  W.,  and  begins  the  slow  ascent  of  another  of  the  great 
shoulders  of  the  mountain.  In  former  times  travellers  on  the  Glen  path 
considered  the  mountain  as  having  five  summits,  each  receding  behind  the 
other  until  the  highest  was  reached. 

The  View  from  the  fifth  mile-post.  —  Down  the  long  valleys  of  the  Peabody  and 
Androscoggin  Mt.  Hay^  is  seen,  flanked  by  Baldcap  on  the  r.,oyer  which  is 
Goose-Eye,  with  its  gradual  W.  slope.  Over  the  £.  part  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
is  Mt.  Tngalls,  in  Shelbume,  with  Speclcled  Mt.  and  the  Bear-River  White  Cap  be- 
yond, at  the  Grafton  Notch,  and  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap  and  Puzzle  Mt.  to  the 
r.  Nearer  at  hand  and  E.  of  the  Peabody  Glen  are  the  dark  crests  of  Moriah.  the 
low  head  of  the  Imp,  and  the  noble  peaks  of  Carter  and  the  Carter  ]>ome,  flanked  by 
the  closely  adjacent  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  over  which  is  the  long  and  hotel-crowned  ric^e  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  with  Sebago  Lake  beyond,  nearly  S.  E.  The  view  now  passes  over  the 
mountains  of  Jackson  and  Chatham, — the  round  tops  of  ]>oubIe-Head,  the  pointed 
knobs  of  Gemini,  and  the  beautiful  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge.  The  ridge  running  S. 
from  Wild-Cat  ends  in  the  Eagle  Mts^  marked  by  farms  on  the  W.  slope,  over  which 
are  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.,  with  the  Green  Hills'  of  Conway  still  higher.  Down  the 
deep-cut  glens  of  the  Ellis  River  the  pleasant  Saco  Valley  is  seen,  with  the  hamlets 
of  Lower  Bartlett  and  N.  Conway,  and  the  Cathedral  and  White-Horse  Ledges  on  the 
r.,  over  which  is  the  Green  Mt.  in  Efllngham.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Elli^Valley  is 
Iron  Mt.,  marked  by  &rms  on  its  upper  slope,  with  the  fine  peaks  of  Moft  Mt.  be- 
yond.  To  the  light  of  Iron,  and  over  a  lidg^  running  S.  firom  Boott*B  Spur,  to  Mt 
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LaDgdon,  -with  Table  Mt.  beyond,  on  the  I.,  and  Bear  Mi.  on  the  r.  Between  and 
beyond  these  two  is  the  splendid  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  with  the  blue  Ossipee 
Bange  in  the  background.  The  view  then  rests  on  the  near  Boott's  Spur,  forming 
the  S.  wall  of  Tuckerman's  Rayine ;  and  close  at  hand  are  the  cliffs  of  Huntington's 
Bavine,  with  a  section  of  its  S.  wall  and  the  sharp  ridge  that  forms  the  N.  wall,  run- 
ning up  by  the  Nelson  Crag,  on  whose  1.  is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washington.  The  edge 
of  Huntington's  Ravine  can  be  reached  by  a  short  detour  from  this  point. 

At  the  sixth  mile-post  the  road  has  reached  one  of  the  upper  terraces, 

and  opens  a  prospect  to  the  N.  and  E.,  that  to  the  S.  being  hidden  by  the 

bold  Nelson  Crag  and  its  connected  ridge. 

The  View.  —  Between  the  crests  of  Clay  and  the  formidable  summit  of  Jefferson, 
nearly  N.  W. ,  are  the  low  mountains  of  I^caster.  Between  Jefferson  and  the  noble 
spire  of  Adams  is  a  portion  of  the  Pilot  Range ;  and  on  the  r.  of  Madison  are  seen 
the  Pine  and  Chickwolnepy  Mts. ,  Ooose-Eye,  Speckled  Mt. ,  and  the  Bear-River  White 
Cap,  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap,  and  Puole  Mt.,  with  other  lofty  peaks  of  West- 
ern Maine,  the  Androscoggin  Valley  being  in  the  foreground.  The  Imp  closes  in 
on  the  r.,  S.  of  the  Moriah  Range. 

About  6^  M.  from  the  base  is  the  sharp  bend  in  the  road  which  is  some- 
times called  Cape  Horn^  near  which  is  the  sofa-shaped  rock,  with  a  com- 
fortable back,  which  has  been  called  Willises  Seat.  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  this  point  also.  The  seventh  mile-post  is  near  the  Chandler 
Ridge  (where  Benjamin  Chandler,  of  Delaware,  died  of  exposure  in  1856). 

The  View. — Close  at  hand  below  are  the  profound  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf,  over 
which  tower  the  vast  peaks  of  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  so  near  as  to  be 
easily  studied  in  all  their  powerftil  lines  and  rugged  ravines.  About  W.  N.  W.  is 
Cherry  Mt.,  with  the  peak  of  Owl's  Head  on  its  N  end  and  the  long  ridge  of  Dalton 
Mt.  over  it.  Mt.  Clay  forms  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  over  its  1. 
and  highest  part  are  Mt.  Niles  (in  Concord,  Yt.),  the  Victory  Hills,  the  Umpire  and 
Burke  Mts.,  the  fine  peaks  of  Hor  and  Annanance,  near  Willoughoy  Lake,  and  the 
Westmore  Haystack,  which  is  The  highest  point  in  this  direction.  Over  the  extreme 
r.  of  Clay  are  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster ;  and  through  the  gap  be- 
tween Clay  and  Jefferson  the  white  village  of  Lancaster  is  seen,  over  the  plains  ^ 
Jefferson,  with  Mt.  Bumside  still  beyond.  Over  the  flank  of  Jefferson  is  a  part  of 
Mt.  Starr  King;  and  on  the  r.  of  Jefferson  several  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  are  seen,  the 
South  Peak  being  prominent,  with  Deer  Mt.  in  the  foreground.  Over  the  1.  flank  of 
Adams  are  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  with  Long  Mt.  on  the  r.  Between  Adams  and 
Madison  more  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  are  seen  ;  and  on  the  right  of  Madison  are  the 
Chickwolnepy  Mts.,  hi  Success,  and  the  Hampshire  Hills,  near  Lake  Umbagog. 
Nearly  N.  W.,  over  the  Androscoggin  ranges,  is  the  peak  of  Goose-E}-e,  on  who^e  1. 
are  the  Bear-River  White  Cap  and  Speckled  Mt.,  and  on  the  r.  are  the  Sunday-River 
White  Cap  and  Puole  Mt.,  in  Newry.  Mts.  Hayes,  Baldcap,  and  Ingalls  are  in  the 
foreground,  and  on  the  r.  are  the  near  and  massive  ranges  of  Moriah.  Mt.  Imp, 
the  peaks  of  Carter  and  the  Carter  ]>ome,  and  the  dark  and  wooded  Mt.  Wild-Cat, 
are  fkrther  to  the  r.,  across  the  Peabody  Glen.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is 
nearly  S.  E. ;  and  the  twin  crests  of  Double-Head  close  the  view. 

The  road  now  bends  inward  towards  the  crest,  and  the  railroad  track  is 

seen  on  the  r.,  while  on  the  1.  a  superb  view  is  gained.     When  near  the 

Glen  stable,  towards  the  summit,  the  road  turns  sharply  upward,  and  from 

this  point  is  a  fine  view  downward  on  the  Alpine  Garden. 

*'  To  the  S.  E.  the  gorge  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine  opens  into  the  mountain,  and  we 
see  fSwr  down  the  S.  wall,  while  the  N.  wall  forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lawn.  Not 
far  from  the  N.  wall  of  the  Ravine  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  depression  in  which 
is  Raymond's  Cataract.  To  the  N.  E.  rises  the  ChAndler  Ridge,  below  which  is  the 
Nelson  9rag,  forming  the  N.  wall  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  and  we  see  down  into  the 
gorge.    The  view  eastward  is  essentially  that  seen  from  the  lommit.'* 
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92.  the  Ht-WasMngrton  Bailway. 

The  distance  from  Marshfield  (Ammonoosac  Station)  to  the  summit  is 
t  \i  M.,  the  average  grade  being  1,300  ft  to  the  mile,  and  the  maximnm 
grade  1,980  ft.  to  the  mile,  or  13J  inches  to  the  yard.  There  are  9  curveft 
on  the  line,  varying  from  497  to  945  ft  radius.  (These  figures  do  not 
cover  the  new  lower  section,  opened  in  1876.)  The  ascent  takes  1^  hrs., 
and  the  engine  is  supplied  with  water  at  each  of  the  4  tanks;  but  the  der 
scent  is  accomplished  in  less  time.  There  are  two  trains  daily  each  wa3% 
besides  occasional  extras.  The  fare  for  tlie  ascent  or  descent  is  $3;  for 
both  ways,  on  the  same  train,  $4.  Trunks  must  be  paid  for  as  freight; 
vaUses  are  carried  without  charge. 

Sylvester  Marsh,  i^  Littleton,  inrentedl  the  mechaotrai  of  the  SCt.-Waihingtoa 
BaHway,  and  fought  his  project  through  much  oppo^tion  and  ridicule  to  its  suc- 
cessful consummatiou.  ]ji  1858  he  exhibited  a  model  of  the  Une  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, asking  a  charter  to  build  steam-railways  up  Mts.  Washington  and  Lafoyette* 
The  charter  was  granted,  one  of  the  l^;i8latora  suggesting  the  satirical  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  should  also  receire  permissiun  to. build  a  railway  to  the  moon. 
The  turnpike  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  commenced  in  ApiiL  1866,  aod  the 
Gonstructioa  of  the  railway  was  begun  in  May.  i  M.  was  built  in  1866 ;  |  M.  in 
1867  (to  Waumbek) ;  1  M.  in  1868  (to  the  top  of  Jacob's  Ladder) ;  and  the  work  was 
CK>mDleted  in  July,  1889,  the  track,  stations,  and  rolling-stock  having  cost  about 
$  150,000.  A  similar  road  has  since  been  constructed  on  Mt.  Uigi,  in  Switierlaud, 
after  drawings  and  models  from  Mt.  Washington. 

'*  The  indispensable  peculiarity  of  this  railway  is  its  central  cog-r^l,  which  con* 
■fsts  of  two  pieces  of  wrought  angle-iron,  3  inches  wide  and  }  of  an  inch  thick, 
placed  upon  their  edges,  paurallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by  strong  iron  pins  l| 
inches  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  teeth  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheel of  the  engine  play  into  the  spaces  between  the  bolts,  and,  as  it  leFolves, 
the  whole  engine  is  made  to  moTe,  resting  upon  the  outer  rails.  These  cog-rails  cost 
about  9  2  per  foot,  delivered  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  appliances  for  stop- 
ping trains  are  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Both  friction  and  atmospheric  brakes  are 
employed,  and  their  complete  reliability  has  been  proved  by  the  severest  tests.  The 
speed  of  descent  is  entirely  regulated  by  their  me&ns  without  the  use  of  steam.** 
l^e  engines  weigh  6^  tons,  and  are  rated  at  50  horse-power,  though,  on  account  of 
their  gearing,  they  are  practically  of  200  horse-power.  The  endues  first  in  use 
resembled  pile-drivers,  having  small  upright  boilers.  "  The  driving-shaft  is  con- 
nected with  two  cylinders,  with  a  crank-shaft  geared  into  the  centre  so  as  to  reduce 
the  speed  and  multiply  the  power.  A  24-inch  gear  works  into  a  6-inch  gear,  and  the 
engine  malces  four  revolutions  to  one  of  the  driver.  Thus  the  contrivances  in  this 
mountain-engine  are  adapted  to  develop  power  at  the  expense  of  speed.  Force 
may  also  be  required  at  times  to  hold  the  train  at  rest  upon  a  high  grade.  When 
moving,  the  en^ne  always  takes  the  down-hill  end  of  the  train.  In  asoemling,  a 
strong  wrought-iron  *  dog '  works  into  a  wheel  rolling  on  the  cog-rail,  pzeyenttng 

the  train  from  falling  bick  a  single  Inch The  contrivances  for  stopping  the 

train  are  also  ingenious  and  peculiar.  First  is  the  frUtion  braJee^  consisting  of  an 
iron  band  extending  around  each  wheel,  tightened  at  will.  Second  is  the  power  of 
rerersing  the  driving-wheel.  Next  there  are  atmospheric  brakes  upon  each  side  of 
the  caxB.  Their  application  is  so  successful  that  a  platform  or  passenger  car  may 
be  detached  from  the  engine  and  lowered  by  itself,  being  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  brakeman.  ....  There  are  in  all  five  or  six  ways  of  stopping  the  trains."  « 
In  18S9  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel  broke  while  the  train  was  on  Jacobus  Ladder, 
but  the  train  was  stopped  instantly  and  without  Auy  further  damage.  In  1875  ovelr 
7,000  people  went  up  on  the  railroad.  The  road  has  never  paid  any  dividends,  nor 
have  its  ofllcers  reeeived  any  salaries,  all  the  revenues  having  been  laid  out  in 
strengthening  and  perfecting  the  line  and  equipments.  The  manager  says  (wS^ 
commendable  pride),  **  We  have  now  run  the  road  seven  years,  and  have  not  as  yet 
injured  a  single  person,  nor  damaged  their  property  to  the  Talue  of  a  cent." 
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The  railroad  workmen  frequently  descend  the  mountain  bj  sliding  down  on  boards 
placed  over  the  centre-rail.  Experienced  sliders  have  gone  thuTto  the  foot^rSe 
monntain  In  ten  minutes ;  but  the  experiment  is  perilous  for  novices.  It  is  related 
toat  a  platform-car  was  once  left  standing  on  the  track  in  front  of  the  Summit 
House,  when  some  mischierous  fellows  started  it  down  the  mountain.  It  did  not 
leap  the  track  at  any  of  the  curres,  but  reached  Marshfield  in  three  minutes,  making 
a  costly  smaah-up  at  that  end  of  the  line.  '  *"**"*» 

Many  persons  walk  up  the  mountain  by  the  path  which  runs  along  near 
the  railway,  the  ascent  taking  3  hrs.  or  more,  and  being  in  places  very 
rough.  At  some  points  it  follows  the  old  Fabyan  path.  At  other  points  it 
oilen  becomes  obscure  and  difficult. 

Ammonooauc  (or  Marshfield)  has  a  small  hotel  (Marslfjield  ffotue, 
much  improved  since  1880,  and  accommodating  50  guests)  which  is  fre- 
quently found  convenient  for  pedestrians  and  trout-fishers.  During  the 
winter  this  place  is  sometimes  made  the  headquarters  of  lumbering  parties. 
It  is  2,563  ft  above  the  sea.  The  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  now  connects  with 
the  mountain  railway,  1,000  ft.  from  Ammonoosuc,  the  latter  line  having 
been  extended  downward.  Trains  do  not  begin  running  until  July  Ist, 
and  after  July  15th  two  trains  ascend  Che  mountain  daily. 

At  Ammonoosuc  the  ti-ain  begins  a  sharp  ascent,  with  a  grade  of  1,700 
ft.  to  the  mile,  passing  along  a  wide  belt  which  has  been  cleared  through 
the  forest.  About  800  ft.  above  the  station,  the  grade  becomes  more  easy; 
and  at }  M.  from  Ammonoosuc  the  train  stops  at  a  water-tank  near  Cold 
Spring.  Another  section  of  steep  climbing  soon  ensue.s,  and  the  train 
then  reaches  and  stops  at  the  water-tank  at  Waumbtk  Junction.  At  this 
pomt  the  bridle-path  from  Jefferson  Hill  intersected  the  old  Fabyan  path. 
The  trees  now  become  smaller;  the  line  makes  several  short  curves,  and 
passes  through  a  cutting  in  a  ledge  of  andalusite  gneiss.  Waumbek  is 
8,910  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  1,242  ft.  above  Ammonoosuc.  The  next 
water-tank  is  at  "Jacob's  Ladder,  6,468  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Jacob's  Ladder  was  an  ancient  name  applied  to  a  section  of  the  Fabyan 
path  where  it  zigzagged  upward  over  a  steep  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 
It  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  long  and  massive  trestle-work  on  the 
railway,  near  that  locality,  where  the  track  is  sometimes  ^0  ft.  above  the 
rocks,  and  rises  on  its  steepest  grade  (1,980  ft.  to  th#  mile).  The  limit  of 
trees  is  now  passed.  Fine  retrospective  views  have  been  enjoyed  nearly 
all  the  way  from  Ammonoosuc,  since  the  track  is  elevated  so  that  the 
trees  are  overlooked  in  many  places.  The  Ammonoosuc  Valley  is  at 
first  the  limit  of  the  prospect,  but  the  horizon  rapidly  widens  to  the 
W.  and  N.  W.,  affording  a  study  of  fascinating  interest  to  the  traveller. 
Range  after  range  comes  into  view,  and  new  villages  spring  from  the 
distant  plains.  As  higher  points  are  reached,  the  massive  ridge  of  the 
Twins  is  visible,  with  the  Field- Willey  chain  far  to  the  L  Beyond  the 
Deception-Dartmouth  range  the  long  dark  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.  slowly 
rises,  with  the  plains  of  Jefferson,  Mt  Starr  King,  and  the  stately  Pilot 
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Mts.,  in  the  N.  W.  The  sharp  sierra  of  Lafayette  then  emerges  in  the 
W.  S.  W.,  with  the  dark  needles  of  the  Franconia  Range.  Toward  the 
W.  the  view  gradually  widens  over  Bethlehem  and  Littleton,  until  it  em- 
braces the  dim  line  of  the  Green  Mts.,  far  away  toward  Lake  Champlain. 
Mts.  Franklin  and  Pleasant  start  out,  close  at  hand  on  the  r.,  across  the 
Ammonoosuc  Ravine;  and  on  the  1.  are  the  massive  slopes  of  Mts.  Clay 
and  Jefferson.  Minor  peaks  come  into  view  one  after  another,  —  Mt. 
Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves,  beyond  the  white  Fabyan  House;  Mt.  Agassiz, 
near  Bethlehem;  Dalton  Mt.,  close  to  the  Connecticut  River;  the  higli- 
lands  of  Lancaster;  and  many  others,  near  and  far.  In  such  an  hour  one 
could  wish  to  have  the  eyes  of  Argus,  to  properly  study  and  appreciate 
the  vast  landscape. 

Above  Jacob's  Ladder  the  line  soon  passes  along  the  slope  towards  Mt. 
Clay,  whose  family  of  peaks  are  within  a  short  walk,  on  the  1.  A  view  is 
xu>w  gained  of  the  Great  Gulf,  whose  profound  and  shadowy  depths  sweep 
away  towards  the  Glen  House.  A  broad  easterly  prospect  next  follows, 
reaching  far  into  Maine,  beyond  the  dark  Moriah-Carter  range.  Close  at 
hand,  over  the  humps  of  Clay,  are  the  vast  and  formidable  peaks  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams.  If  the  extra  shawls  and  overcoats  have  not  yet 
been  donned,  they  will  be  at  this  point,  where  the  E.  wind  is  met. 

The  Gv2f  Tank  is  6,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  8,132  ft.  above  Marsh - 
field.  The  ascent  is  now  more  easy,  there  being  but  800  ft.  of  rise  in  over 
1  M.  of  track,  from  Jacob's  Ladder  to  the  Sununit  House.  **  The  farther 
ascent  is  gradual,  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  mountain  presenting  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  arctic  desolation,  —  a  wide  expanse  of  large  angular 
blocks  of  schist  and  granite,  severed  from  the  now  concealed  ledges  by 
the  freezuag  agencies  of  centuries.  Between  the  fragments  may  be  seen 
clumps  of  saxifrages,  sandworts,  and  reindeer  moss,  the  same  species  of 
plants  which  enliven  the  barren  wastes  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.  As 
far  as  the  upper  limit  of  trees,  boulders  that  have  been  transported  by  the 
glacial  drift  from  more  northern  summits  are  common.  They  rapidly 
diminish  in  number  and  size  from  that  point,  and  have  not  been  seen 
above  the  fourth  watpr-tank." 

The  view  now  widens  so  rapidly  as  to  defy  analysis,  and  may  best  be 
understood  by  looking  over  the  description  of  the  view  from  the  summit. 
If  a  cloud  is  seen  resting  on  the  top  of  the  inountain,  this  prospect  should 
be  dwelt  upon  with  the  greater  care,  since  probably  the  visitor  will  get  no 
outlook  from  that  point.  The  Mt.-Washington  carriage-road  now  appears 
on  the  1.,  winding  easily  along  the  gentle  slope;  and  soon  after  passing  the 
Bourne  monument  (on  the  r.),  the  train  stops  on  th«  platform  of  the 
Summit  Houie. 
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We  enrich  the  eighth  edition  (1887)  by  a  Yivid  sketch  of  the  Bnnriw 
scene  at  the  summit,  Mrs.  Blake^s  description  of  the  view  from  the  railroad^ 
and  a  recent  English  toarist's  materialistic  criticism.  ^*  We  do  not  seem  to 
be  at  a  greac  elevation,  but  rather  to  be  standing  on  a  stony  little  island* 
surrounded  b}'  a  foamy  sea  of  white,  touched  at  its  edges  by  a  dull  gray 
sky.  But  now  a  faint  glow  of  pink  creeps  into  the  gray,  and  brightens 
bluwly  into  a  glowing  red,  until,  just  at  edge  of  white,  the  red  suddenly 
turns  to  a  dark,  glowing  gold,  and  then  brightens  again  as  the  edge  of  the 
sun  in  seen,  slowly  rising  and  sending  out  its  beams  to  conquer  the  gray 
of  the  sky.  Meantime  the  sea  at  our  feet  is  receding,  and  other  island:* 
float  upon  it.  The  wind  is  rising,  and  in  great  masses  the  clouds  beneath, 
a  sea  no  longer,  roll  away,  and  on  our  left  is  the  bright  blue  of  the  Presi- 
dential range,  while  directly  in  front  of  us  and  to  the  right  are  a  series  of 
lesser  mountains,  netted  with  a  vast  system  of  silver  lakes  and  rivers, 
flashing  back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  hanging,  a  golden  ball,  in  the  clear 
blue  sky." 

Mrs.  M.  £.  Blake,  the  brilliant  Irish-Americaa  poet  and  author,  thus 
speaks  of  the  railway  ride :  <*  The  earth  appears  to  be  dropping  awa^ 
beneath  your  feet  and  you  to  be  rising,  rising,  buoyantly,  strongly,  per« 
sistently  into  the  upper  air,  with  no  hindrance,  no  restraint,  and  no  bodily 
encumbrance  to  speak  of.    The  beautiful  valleys  ;»tretch  away  into  pic- 
tures with  wonderful  perspectives;  the  beautiful  mountains,  peak  upon 
peak,  break  hi  tossing  waves  of  palest  purple  against  the  shore  of  a  ho- 
rizon so  far  that  it  seems  to  border  on  eternity ;  deep  gulfs  of  shadow 
and  dark  ravines  fall  suddenly  from  the  foundation  upon  which  yon  rest 
and  leave  you  unsupported  by  anything  stronger  than  faith.    And  always 
the  panting  giant  behind  is  pushing  you  on  and  on,  into  new  wonder- 
ment.   The  trees  grow  small  and  sparse,  their  tops  sink  to  the  level  of 
your  eyes,  they  disappear  altogether.    The  tangled  wealth  of  underbrush, 
with  its  blood-red  raspberries  and  vivid  spikes  of  fire-flower,  vanishes 
by  degrees  into  cold  gray  lichen  and  sombre  mosses,  hidden  in  crevices  of 
rock;  and,  at  last,  earth  itself  passes  away.    There   is  no  longer  green 
grass  or  barren  sward,  only  a  desolation  of  broken  and  splintered  boulders, 
tossed  in  awful  confusion  of  form,  weird  and  solemn,  with  an  inexpressible 
monotony  of  color  and  harshness  of  suggestion.  ...  In  descending,  we 
run  with  a  jerk  into  the  sunshine  on  the  rungs  of  Jacob's  Ladder,  with 
the  lovely  morning  world  beneath,  fresh  as  if  just  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator.    In  some  respects  the  descent  is  better  than  the  ascent.    The 
views  open  in  finer  succession,  and  the  gorges  and  canons  are  even  more 
superb  in  their  effect  of  depth  and  of  shadow.    There  is  a  sombre  richness 
of  purple  and  black  tints  in  the  coloring  of  the  sides  opposed  to  the  bril- 
liant morning  sunshine  which  throws  an  air  of  mystery  over  the  dim  and 
deep  crevasses  that  furrow  their  sides  and  throw  the  already  broken  out- 

les into  higher Telief.  .  .  .  The  sun  gloomed  and  brightened  through* 
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snccession  of^cloud  bankSi.  now  throwing  out  low,  lurid  gleams,  anon  cast- 
ing down  sinister,  broken  shadows,  until  the  impression  of  desolation  was 
complete.  But  always  beyond  the  fair  vuUeys  lay  like  dreams  of  beauty, 
and  faint,  far  hills  rose  to  the  horizon  as  if  they  sang  anew  the  morning 
hymn,  until  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  ^igh  which  involuntarily  escaped 
upon  reaching  the  lower  platform  was  one  of  gladness  at  coming  so  much 
nearer  earth,  or  of  regret  at  g  tting  so  much  farther  from  heaven.  At  all 
events,  it  was  a  tribute  to  Mt.  Washington." 

Grant  Allen,  the  author-tourist  from  England,  found  this  interesting 
sight:  *'0n  the  summit  stands,  I  need  hardly  saj',  a  gigai.tic  hotel:  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  wonderful  America  more  wonderful  as  a  p'ece  of  or- 
ganization, than  that  hotel  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washingr<  n.  The  wind 
outside  is  blowing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  ther- 
mometer at  the  United-States  Signal  Station  hard  by  barely  marks  a 
degree  or  two  above  freezing.  The  clouds  are  swirling  and  eddying  and 
dancing  around  the  dark  and  gloomy  peaks  of  Mt.  Madison.  A  track- 
less forest-clad  region^  just  broken  by  two  or  three  big  hotels,  stretches  for 
miles  and  miles  at  our  feet.  But  inside,  you  are  once  more  simply  and 
solely  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Three  hundred  hungry  tourists  are 
taking  their  regulation  square  meal  at  the  accustomed  hour  in  the  immense 
dining-hali,  six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Fresh  fish  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  riverit;  entries  and  made  dishes  and  pastry  as  at  Delmonico's; 
joints  and  vegetables  in  hopeless  intermixture ;  fruits  from  the  South,  the 
Middle  States,  and  New  England ;  ices  and  coffee,  wines  and  liqueurs, 
foreign  sweetmeats  and  indigenous  *  candy,'  load  the  tables  on  every  side 
of  us.  As  far  as  profusion  and  variety  goes,  you  could  n't  get  a  better  or 
more  carefully  selected  meal  at  the  Continental  in  Paris.  I  reserve  the 
question  of  cuisine,  not  because  it  is  not  admirable  in  its  way,  but  because 
it  is  rather  American  than  European^  —  a  trifle  crude  in  certain  of  its  de- 
velopments. It  includes  an  instrument  of  torture  known  as  pie ;  and  one 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere." 
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93.   Mount  WMhington. 

Hotel.— TheHt.-WashlDgtoD  Summit  House  (opened  in  1878)  aecmnmodatet 
KM) -200  guests ;  Gbarles  0.  Euimoos,  formerly  of  the  Crawford  House,  Tbe  Went- 
vorth,  and  Hamiltoa  Hotel,  Bermuda,  is  niauag^r.  It  is  a  loug  three^tory  wooden 
building,  strongly  constructed,  and  firmly  bound  down  to  the  ledges.  The  lower 
(itory  is  occupied  by  the  dioing-hall,  parioni,  and  offlces,  and  the  two  upper  stories 
by  bedrooms.  The  buiMing  is  heated  by  steam.  There  axe  telegraph  and  post 
offices.    The  rates  are  9  6  a  day ,  $  26  a  week. 

Near  by  is  an  editorial  sanctum,  where  Henry  M.  Bart  prints  the  bright  little 
d.iily  paper  Among  the  Clouds f  copies  of  which  are  bought  by  risitors  as  sauveuire. 
It  contains  the  names  of  all  persons  who  register  at  the  summit. 

Routes.  —  A  vast  minority  of  the  yisitors  ascend  either  by  the  railway  (see  page 
288)  or  the  road  from  tbe  Glen  House  (pape  280).  The  other  and  lef s-travelled 
routes  are  by  the  Crawford-House  Path  (page  221),  Turlterman's  Ravine  (page  194), 
and  the  northern  peaks  (page  225).  By  the  first-named  route  pawengers  ran  go 
through  by  rail  from  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  and  other  eastern  cities  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

Clotlilns. — Yif  itors  to  the  summit  who  wish  to  see  more  than  the  stove  in  the 
hotel  office  should  carry  a  plentiful  supply  of  warm  clothing,  with  shawls  and  over- 
coats. Still  and  sunny  days  are  very  rare  here,  — windy  and  chilly  weather  being 
the  rule;  and  damp  and  penetrating  clouds  frequently  lie  upon  the  summit  for 
days  at  a  time.  An  Ulster  coat  would  be  one  of  the  most  valued  possessions  of  a 
visitor,  even  in  the  m<  nth  of  August ;  and  ladies  should  be  provided  with  the  heav- 
iest shawls  and  Fkirts  These  garments  will  be  found  especially  comfortable  hj 
people  who  stop  over  to  see  the  sunrife,  and  who  get  up  at  4  a.  m.,  since  the  hotel- 
people  have  issued  a  stringent  edict  against  guests  wearing  the  bed-blankets  out- 
doors over  their  shoulders. 

S^iourn.  — 
The  tourist  could  hardly  find  a  more  interesting  place  in  which  to  pass  two  or 
three  days,  if  the  weather  is  fair.  He  could  then  escape  the  annoyance  of  the 
queerly-assorted  crowds  who  come  up  on  the  trains,  and  could  study  the  noble 
n^ountain  in  the  undisturbed  intervals  The  mastery  of  the  view,  the  clond-phe- 
nomcna,  the  sunrire  and  sunset,  and  the  interesting  excursions  in  the  vicinity,  would 
furnish  inexhaustible  resources. 

Mt.  Washington  is  the  loftiest  peak  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  N.  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  is  6,293  ft.  high.  On  account  of  this  elevation,  the  summit 
forms  an  arctic  island  in  the  temperate  zone,  having  the  same  climate  as 
the  middle  of  Greenland,  at  70'  N.  latitude.  This  peculiarity  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  temperature  but  also  in  the  vegetation  which  here  exists. 
The  latitude  is  44*'  16'  13"  N.,  and  the  longitude  is  71*  18'  13"  W.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  rugged  fragments  of 
mica-slate,  which  have  been  broken  from  the  parent-ledges  by  the  action 
of  frosts. 

The  mountain  falls  off  more  rapidly  to  the  W.  than  to  the  E.,  where  it 
is  braced  by  two  long  spurs  and  cut  into  by  profound  ravines.  There  are 
several  high  secondary  ridges  towards  the  Glen  House,  running  out  one 
below  the  other.  On  the  S.  E.  and  E  are  the  singular  terraces  of  Bige- 
low's  Lawn  and  the  Alpine  Garden.  The  upper  cone  pitcl^s  off  much 
more  steeply  on  the  S.  and  E.  than  on  the  other  sides,  the  N.  slope  being 
comparatively  gradual.  ^ 

The  alpine  hamlet  on  the  peak  consists  of  the  Summit  House,  with  the  old 
Tip-Top  House,  the  Among-the-Clouds  office,  the  engine-house  of  the  rail- 
way, the  U.  S.  Signal- Service  observatory  (ou  the  S.)i  »nd  the  Glen-House 
stables  (below  the  cone,  on  the  road).     The  observatory  and  hotel  are 
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connected  by  a  plank-walk,  which  extends  around  the  former  building. 
The  old  hotels  arc  low-walled  stone  buildings,  which  were  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  before  the  present  hotel  was  erected.  The 
men  on  duty  at  the  observatory  are  under  orders  to  keep  it  closed  against 
the  people.  It  is  a  small  wooden  building  86  X  24  ft.  in  area,  in  an  ex- 
posed situation  towards  the  S.  edge  of  the  cone. 

In  1870  over  7,000  visitors  reached  the  summit,  and  in  1875  the  number 
was  more  than  10,000. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  says:  **'The  most  interesting  features  of  one's  stay 
upon  this  summit  are  derived  from  meteorological  sources,  —  the  sunrise 
and  sunset,  shadows  of  the  mountain  upon  clouds  and  adjacent  ranges, 
wonderful  colors,  shapes,  and  movements  of  clouds,  the  perception  of  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  storms,  hurricanes,  frost-work,  variation  in 
temperature  and  humidity,  fluctuations  in  the  barometer,  conflicts  of 
winds  and  clouds,  etc.'* 

The  most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  cold  weather  on  the  mountain  is  the 
frost-work,  which  is  formed  with  great  rapidity,  towards  the  wmd,  and  in 
attachment  to  the  rocks,  buildings,  and  poles.  It  occurs  when  the  wlod 
is  from  the  N.  or  W.  and  the  mountain  is  covered  with  clouds,  the  lower 
frost-points  elongating  until  they  form  long  and  feather-like  masses  of 
exquisite  delicacy  and  S3rmmetry,  and  of  the  purest  and  most  brilliant 
white.  Among  the  other  phenomena  which  have  been  noticed  here  are 
thunder  and  lightning  breaking  through  heavy  snow-storms ;  rainbows, 
with  three  supernumerary  bows,  remaining  for  hours;  anthelia,  or  glories 
of  light;  large  and  small  coronas;  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken;  halos;  and 
parhelia. 

Geology.  ~  Isaac  Hill  says :  "  Mt.  Washingtoo  had  been  thonsands  of  yean  In  ex- 
istence before  the  internal  fires  npheayed  the  Alps."  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says :  "  The 
period  when  the  White  Mts.  ceaseS  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  or  when,  by  the  emer> 
gence  of  the  surroanding  low  land,  they  first  became  connected  with  the  continent, 
M  of  very  modem  date,  geologically  spiking." 

The  absence  of  strise  on  its  rocks  shows  that  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  es- 
caped the  attacks  of  the  ice-bearing  ocean  of  the  glacial  epoch.  The  highest  mark- 
ings which  are  now  to  be  identified  are  6,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  about  1,100  ft.  be- 
low the  peak.  "  This  summit  seems  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  the  State  that  has 
not  been  subjected  to  glacial  action."  Pebbles  transported  by  glaciers  have  been 
found  within  500  ft.  of  the  summit.  (In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion, in  1875.  Prof.  G.  H  Hitchcock  argued  that  the  peak  itself  had  been  subjected 
to  glacial  action,  of  which  it  shows  traces  now.) 

Botany.  —  "The  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  or  that  portion  lying  above  the 
limit  of  trees,  agrees'  in  its  climate  and  other  physical  futures  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  coast  of  Northern  Labrador,  as  observed  at  Hopedale,  in  latitude  55^ 
SS'.  The  seasons  correspon  1  very  exactly,  as  the  snow  melts  in  the  early  summer, 
snd  ice  is  formed  early  in  the  autumn  at  about  the  same  d.ttes.  As  is  well  known, 
the  alpine  flora  of  the  White  Mts.  i.s  identical  with  that  of  the  arctic  regions,  which 
extends  fax  southward  along  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Labrador.  Not  only  is  the  flora 
identical  so  that  no  species  of  plant  is  known  to  be  restricted  exclusively  to  our  alpine 
summits,  but  the  times  of  leafing,  of  flowering,  and  fruiting  of  plants  is  much  the 
same.  Such  was  observed  in  the  Rubus  ehamatmorvx  and  Arenana  Grantemdica^ 
for  example.  It  is  also  the  same,  apparently,  with  the  fauna.  The  Ckwnobas  semi- 
dea  flies  late  in  July  and  early  in  August,  in  greatest  abundance,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  representative  species  swarm  over  the  bare,  r^cky  hlU-tops  of  ttra  Labrador 
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eoMt  Tbeir  appcuAnee  li^nlds  tbe  etoee  of  sniDincr.  both  «d  the  extmne  lommSi 
of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  exposed  bills  of  Labrador."  (Amer»  Anhoe.  Advance  Sci. 
Proe.Xyi.)  .  . 

^*  The  wind-flwepi  sammitB  of  our  White  Mts.  are  to  the  botanist  the  most  inter*, 
esting  locality  E  of  th«  Mississippi,  for  there  are  found  the  lingering  remnants  of  a' 
flora  once  common,  probably,  to  all  Mew  England,  but  which, since  the  close  of  the 
glacial  ci^Dch,  has,  with  few.excepti<ms,  retr«;ated  to  Arctic  America.  On  the  highest 
of  these  mountains,  only,  are  found  the  conditions  fovorable  to  tbe  growth  of  these 
arctic  plants.  Of  these  alpine  areas,  Mt.  Washington  and  the  adjacent  peaks  are  the 
largest,  behig  a  treeless  region  at  least  B  M.  long  by  2  M«  wide  at  its  broaden  part 
These  alpine  plants  are  of  great  hardihood,  and  sometimes  bloom  amid  ice  and  snow. 
....  He  who  ascends  to  this  altitude  has  a  similar  opportunity  for  botanic  study 
as  if  he  made  a  journey  to  tbe  N.,  passing  first  from  the  coble  forests  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  to  those  of  stunted  growth,  and,  finally  leaying  them  behind  alto- 

Sther,  at  length  arriving  at  the  barren  and  bleak  regions  beneath  the  ArcticCircle. 
I  aroroaehing  these  mountain  summits,  one  is  first  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
the  firs  and  spruces,  which  gradually  become  more  and  more  dwarfish,  at  length 
rising  but  a  few  feet  from  the  grounct,  the  branches  spreading  out  horizontally  Miany 
foet,  and  becoming  tliickly  interwoTen.  These  present  a  comparatiTcly  dense  upper 
surfBice,  which  is  often  firm  enough  to  walk  upon.  At  length  these  disappear  wholly, 
and  gire  place  to  the  Lapland  rhododendron,  Labrador  tea,  dwarf  birch,  and  alpine 
willows,  all  of  which,  after  riFing  a  few  inches  aboTe  the  ground,  spread  evt  ctrer 
the  surface  of  the  nearest  rock,  thereby  gaining  warmth,  which  enables  them  to  exist 
in  spite  of  tempest  and  cold.  These  in  their  turn  give  place  to  the  Greenland  sand- 
wort, the  diapensia,  the  cassiopc,  and  others,  with  arctie  rushes,  Fcdges,  and  Uchena^ 
which  flourish  on  tbe  very  summit."    (  Geology  »/ New  Hampshire^  ?ol.  I.) 

Among  the  plants  found  on  the  summit  are  Arenaria  Granlandica,  Poalazn^ 
Juneut  irifidus,  and  Carexrigida.  On  the  rocky  slope  of  the  rone  are  FoUntJUa 
triftdUy  the  two  LtfCBpiodiM ,  Diapensia  Lapponifa,  Solidago^  the  dwarf  Comus, 
Juncus JUiformis,  Carex  eavescem^  Peck's  Gevm,  the  NahaJvSj  etc. 

Tisitors  who  are  interested  in  the  botany  of  this  region  should  stvdy  Prof  Tucker^ 
maB-8  paper  en  **  The  Tegetation  of  the  White  Mts.. "  in  Starr  King's  The  Whrtt 
Hilts.  Also  several  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Geology  of  Neio  Hampt^hirk 
(published  in  1875),  including  lists  of  the  plants  and  a  mi^  of  the  alpine  and  sub* 
ft^dne  legionfl. 


94.  Historical  Sketch  of  Mt  Washington. 

The  austere  and  majestic  crest  of  Mt.  Washington  was  both  the  Ararat 
and  the  Carmel  of  the  most  ancient  Indian  traditions,  sanctified  by  centn* 
ries  of  reyerent  memories,  and  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Talleya 
of  Pequawket  and  Coos  and  Ossipee  as  a  sacred  and  stainless  shrine. 
How  ancient  the  first  of  these  traditions  may  have  been  no  one  can  esti- 
mate, nor  if  it  be  a  local,  transferrence  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  whose 
memory  is  scattered  among  all  races  of  the  world.  But  so  wide-spread 
was  the  story,  and  so  powerful  its  influences  of  awe  and  solemnity,  thai 
no  hunter  was  bold  enough  to  approach  the  sacred  peaks,  no  war-party 
dared  to  traverse  their  shadowy  defiles.  These  martial  tribes  of  bardj 
and  adventurous  men  lived  for  ages  witb'n  sight  of  the  mountains,  and 
within  a  day's  march  of  their  deer-hnunted  glens  and  teeming  brooks,  but 
were  restrained  from  visiting  them  by  an  ineffable  awe  which  taught  thena 
to  believe  that  such  visits  would  be  invasions  of  the  shrine  of  tbe  Great 
Spirit.  The  few  who  scoffed  at  these  fables  and  boldly  advanced  into  the 
highlands  (alpestrian  rationalists  of  mediasval  America,  the  TyndaHs  of 
tbeir  time)  were  reported  never  to  have  returned,  but  to  have  been  con- 
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demned  to  wailder  forever  alone  among  the  ^oomy  rayines,  whence  their 
de«pairh)g  shrieks  were  borne  from  time  to  time  to  the  valleys  on  the 
wings.of  the  stormy  winds.  

The  first  of  these  I^ends  is  quaintly  recorded  by  Josselyn,  in  his  New  England's 
HmrilUs  Discovered  (tmbli^hed  in  1672).  *'•  A^k  tliem  whither  they  go  when  they 
dye,  they  will  tell  you,  pointing  with  their  finger  to  Heayen,  beyond  the  whits 
inountains,  and  do  hint  at  NocUCx  Floud^  as  may  be  concelTed  by  a  story  they  hare 
veceived  fiXMu  Father  to  Son,  Yime  oat  of  mind,  that  a  great  while  agon  their 
Conntrey  was  drowned,  and  all  the  People  and  other  Creatures  in  it,  only  one 
Powaw  and  his  Webb  fbreseelng  the  Floud  fled  to  the  white  mountains,  carrying  a 
hare  along  with  them,  and  so  escaped ;  after  a  while  the  Powaw  seut  the  Hare 
away,  who  not  returning,  emboldened  thereby  they  descended,  and  liyed  many 
years  after,  and  had  many  Children,  firom  whom  the  Countrie  was  filled  again  with 
Indians. " 

According  to  Brinton's  My^s  of  the  New  Worlds  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  was 
held  by  28  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of  N.  and  S.  America.  The  mountains  of  safe^ 
were  the  Peak  of  Old  Zuni,  in  Mexico,  the  Cerro  Nastamy  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Mt. 
Apoala,  and  other  eminenoes.   • 

The  legend  of  the  translation  of  Passacc^away  firam  the  summit  of  this  moontftin 
in  a  chariot  of  flame  is  alluded  to  on  page  29. 

The  first  ascent  was  made  in  June,  1642  :  **  Darby  Fieljci,  an  Irishman, 
living  about  Piscat  (Portsmouth),  being  accompanied  with  two  Indians, 
went  to  tlie  top  of  the  White  Hill.  He  made  his  journey  in  18  days.  His 
relation,  at  his  return,  was,  that  it  was  about  160  M.  from  Saco;  that  after 
40  M.  travel  he  did,  for  the  most  part,  ascend;  and  within  12  M.  of  the  top 
was  neither  tree  nor  grass,  but  low  savins,  which  they  went  upon  the  top 
©f  sometimes ;  but  a  continual  ascent  upon  rocks,  on  a  ridge,  between  two 
valleys,  tilled  with  snow,  out  of  which  came  two  branches  of  the  Saco 
River,  which  met  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  was  an  Indian  town  of  some 
200  inhabitants.  Some  of  them  accompanied  him  within  8  M.  of  the  top, 
but  durst  go  no  farther,  telling  him  that  no  Indian  ever  dared  to  go  higher, 
and  that  he  would  die  if  he  went.  So  they  stayed  there  till  his  return,  and 
ki»  two  Indians  took  courage  by  his  example  and  went  with  him.  They 
went  divers  times  through  thick  clouds,  for  a  good  space;  and  within  4  M. 
of  the  top  they  had  no  clouds,  but  very  cold  By  the  way  among  the 
rocks  there  was  two  ponds;  one  a  blackish  water  and  the  other  reddish. 
The  top  of  all  was  plain,  about  60  ft.  square.  On  the  N.  side  was  such  a 
precipicd  as  they  could  scarcely  discern  the  bottom.  They  had  neither 
cloud  nor  wind  on  the  top,  and  moderate  heat.  All  the  country  about  him 
seemed  a  level,  except  here  and-  there  a  hill  rising  above  the  rest,  and  far 
beneath  them.  He  saw,  to  the  N.^  a  great  water,  which  he  judged  to  be 
100  M.  broad,  but  could  see  no  land  beyond  it.  The  sea  by  Saco  seeiiied 
as  if  it  had  been  within  20  M.  He  saw,  also,  a  sea  to  the  E  ,  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  gulf  of  Canada.  He  saw  some  great  waters  in  parts  to 
the  W.,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  great  lake  Canada  Fiver  came  out  of. 
He  found  there  much  Muscovy  glass;  they  could  rive  out  pieces  40  ft. 
long,  and  7  or  8  broad.  When  he  came  back  to  the  Indians,  he  found  them 
drying  themselves  by  the  fire;  for  they  had  a  great  tempest  of  wind  and 
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rain.  About  a  month  after  he  went  again,  wi^h  6  or  6  of  h!8  company. 
Then  they  bad  some  wind  on  the  top,  and  some  clouds  above  them,  which 
hid  the  sun.  They  brought  some  stones,  which  they  supposed  had  been 
diamonds;  but  they  were  most  crystal."    (Winthuop's  Journal,) 

The  marrellotiB  stories  told  by  Field  stimulated  other  visits  by  the  adventurous 
settlers  on  the  pea-coast,  the  chief  of  which  was  conducted  by  Thomas  Gorges  and 
Mr.  "Vines,  magistrates  of  the  colony.  *•  They  went  up  Saco  RiTer  in  birch  canoes, 
and  that  way  they  found  it  90  M.  to  Pegwagget,  an  Indian  town ;  but  by  land  it  is 
but  60.  Upon  Saco  River  they  found  many  thousand  acres  of  rich  meadow ;  bufe 
there  are  10  &Ils,  which  hinder  boats,  etc.  From  the  Indian  town  they  went  up 
bill  (for  the  most  part)  about  80  M.  in  wooded  lands.  They  then  went  about  7  or  8 
M.  upon  shattered  rocks,  without  tree  or  grass,  very  steep  all  the  way.  At  Che  top 
is  a  plain  about  8  or  4  M.  over,  all  shattered  stones ;  and  upon  that  is  another  rock 
or  spire,  about  a  mile  in  height,  and  about  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  top.  At  the  top 
of  the  plain  rise  four  great  rivers ;  each  of  them  so  much  water  at  the  first  issue 
as  would  drive  a  mill ;  Connecticut  River  from  two  heads  at  the  N.  W.  and  8.  W., 
which  join  in  one  about  60  M.  off ;  Saco  River  on  the  S.  E. ;  Amafcoggin,  which 
runs  into  Casco  Fay,  at  the  N.  £. ;  and  Kennebec  at  the  N.  by  E.  The  mountain 
runs  E.  and  W.  80  M.,  but  the  peak  is  abave  all  tlie  rest.  They  went  and  returned 
in  16  days." 

Another  account  says :  "  Fourfcore  miles  (upon  a  direct  line)  to  the  Northweit 
of  ScarboroWf  a  Ridge  of  Mountains  run  Northwed  and  Northeaft  an  hundred 
I  eagues,  Icnown  by  the  name  of  the  IVhite  Mountains,  upon  which  lielh  Snow  all 
the  year,  and  it  is  a  Land-mark  twenty  miles  off  at  Sea.  It  is  riilne  ground  from 
the  SeaHiore  to  thefe  Hills,  and  they  are  inacceflible  but  by  the  Gullies  which  the 
diifolved  Snow  hath  made :  in  thefe  Gullies  ^^w  Saven  Bulhes,  which  being  taken 
hold  of  are  a  good  help  to  the  climbing  Diicoverer ;  upon  the  top  of  the  higheft 
of  thefe  Mountains  is  a  targe  Level  or  Plain  of  a  days  journey  over,  whereon 
nothing  grows  but  Moss  ;  at  the  farther  end  of  this  Plain  is  another  Hill  called  the 
Sugar  Loaft  to  outward  appearance  a  rude  heap  of  maffive  ftones  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  you  may  as  you  afcer.d  ftep  from  one  ftone  to  another,  as  if  you  were 
going  up  a  pair  of  Aairs,  but  winding  ftill  about  the  Hill  till  you  come  to  the  top, 
whicn  will  require  half  a  days  time,  and  yet  it  is  not  above  a  Mile,  where  there  is 
alfo  a  Level  of  alx>ut  an  Acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  in  the  midft  of 
it :  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  afcends  is  a  mystery.  From  this 
rocky  Hill  you  may  fee  the  whole  Country  round  at>out ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
Clouds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  Vapour  (like  a  |;reat  Pillar)  drawn  up  by  the 
Sun  Beams  out  of  a  great  Lake  or  Por.d  into  the  Air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a 
Cloud.  The  Country  beyond  thefe  Hills,  Northward  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full 
of  rocky  Hills,  as  thick  as  Mole-hills  in  a  Meadow,  and  doathed  with  infinite  thick 
Woods."    QossEi.yv*s  New  England  RaritUs;  x67a«) 

The  hostilities  with  the  Indians  which  broke  out  soon  after  1670  pre- 
vented further  explorations  in  this  region,  except  such  practical  ones  as 
were  made  at  point  of  sword  by  the  companies  of  rangers.  In  1728  and 
1746  such  parties  visited  the  mountain.  In  July,  1784,  the  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  of  Ipswich,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  visited  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington  for  scientific  observations,  being  the  first  party  to  ascend  with 
that  intent  The  summit  was  embanked  in  clouds,  but  they  estimated  it 
to  be  nearly  10,000  ft.  high.  They  engraved  their  names  on  a  sheet  of 
lead  under  a  rock,  which  being  found  18  years  later  was  the  source  of 
great  mystification  to  the  villagers  at  Jackson. 

Tt  is  not  known  by  whom  Mt.  Washington  was  named,  but  the  prerent  name  is 
found  in  Dr.  Cutler^s  MS.  of  1784,  and  it  is  probable  that  ife  was  g^ven  at  that  time 
and  by  Cutler^s  party.  These  explorers  stayed  on  the  mountain  through  a  stormy 
night.  The  Lancaster  party  wlifeh  named  the  N.  peaks  in  1820also  remoDed  on  the 
peak  all  night. 
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The  first  hoa^e  on  the  sommit  of  Mt.  Washington  was  built  by  E.  A.  Crawford,  in 
1821,  and  was  a  low-browed  stone  cabin,  located  near  the  spring.  Its  floor  was 
covered  witn  moss  (tor  bedding),  and  tne  furniture  consisted  of  a  roll  of  sheet-lead 
(for  a  liotel-register),  a  stove,  uud  an  iron  cheiit  for  blankets.  Uure  rested  tne  first 
ladies  who  attained  the  summit  (a  Portsmoutb  party,  in  1821).  In  1840  occurred 
the  first  ascent  on  horseback,  when  Abel  Crawford  (tnen  75  >ears  old)  was  escorted 
up  by  £.  A.  Crawford.  Ethan's  stone  cabin  was  swept  away  in  the  terrific  storm  of 
August,  1826. 

In  1850  the  summit  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  eccentric  genius  named  Nazro, 
who  named  it  Trinity  Height,  and  proposed  to  inaugurate  here  *'  the  Christian  or 
purple  and  royal  Democracy."  By  vircue  of  his  self-assumed  title  of  tbe  *'  Israel  of 
Jerusalem,"  he  built  toll-gates  on  the  bridie-paths,  and  ttixed  eacti  visitor  a  dollar. 
In  1852  the  Summit  House  was  built,  of  massive  rocks  bolted  together,  and  wita  4 
cables  holding  the  roof  oa.  Its  dimensions  were  24  X  64  fl. ;  and  the  Tip-top  House, 
which  was  built  the  next  year,  is  28  X  84  fb.  In  1854  an  ob^^e^vatory  40  ft.  high  was 
erected  on  the  summit,  but  it  was  unprofitable,  and  was  torn  down  two  years  after- 
wards. 

The  first  ascent  in  winter  was  made  in  Dec.,  1858,  by  a  Lancaster  sheriff,  in 
orJer  to  serve  a  legal  process.  His  party  found  frost  1^  ft  thick  on  tbe  windows, 
the  walls,  and  the  furniture,  and  they  had  barely  reached  the  woods  below  when  a 
deadly  frost-cloud  overspread  the  summit  Three  more  Lancastrians  ascended  in 
Feb.,  1862,  and  remained  on  top  for  2  days,  experiencing  u  86-hours'  snow-storm. 
In  the  winter  of  1870  -  71,  70  ascents  were  made ;  and  many  otliers  have  ensued 
since.  In  Jan  ,  1874,  the  daughter  of  Ethan  A.  Crawford  walked  up  on  the  railway 
sleepers,  without  great  difllculty.  The  most  perilous  ascent  was  made  by  Prof. 
Huntington,  in  Nov.,  1873,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  17**  below  lero,  and  the 
wind  blew  72  M.  an  hour. 

The  president  of  the  Mt.-Washington  Road  Co,  vainly  endeavored,  in 
1853,  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $  50,000  from  the  national  government,  in 
order  to  complete  the  road  and  to  erect  a  lofty  and  massive  observatory  on 
the  summit.  In  1869  -  70  Messrs.  Huntington  and  Clough  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  wintering  at  a  high  altitude  by  passing  Januarj-  and 
February  on  Mt.  Moosilauke ;  and  the  same  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  S.  A. 
Nelson  and  two  other  companions,  boldly  attacked  Mt.  Washington  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  on  its  summit  from  Nov.  12,  1870,  to  May 
12,  1871.  They  occupied  a  portion  of  the  engine-house,  and  the  expense 
of  the  expedition  ($3,500)  was  borne  by  friends  in  the  Eastern  States,  the 
telegraph  having  been  laid  and  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
ThB  narration  of  singular  vicissitudes  experienced  by  these  ice-bound  ob- 
servers, and  the  wonderful  phenomena  that  they  saw,  makes  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  alpine  annals  of  Eastern  America.  They  are 
detailed  in  the  volume  entitled  Mt.  Washingfm  in  Winter;  also,  in  an 
abridged  form,  in  The  Geological  Survey  of  N,  /r.,Vol.  I.  pp.  96-118. 
Since  this  party  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  value  of  winter  oln»ervn- 
tions  from  this  point,  small  squads  of  U.  S.  Signal-Service  men  have  occu- 
pied the  summit  continuously,  and  their  meteorological  observations,  sent 
down  by  telegraph,  form  an  important  element  in  the  calculations  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington. 

Daniel  Webster  visited  the  summit,  and  addressed  himself  thus :  "  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, I  have  come  a  long  distance,  and  have  toiled  hard  to  arrive  at  jour  summit, 
and  now  yon  give  me  a  cold  reception.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  Fhall  not  have 
time  enough  to  view  this  giand  prospect  which  lies  before  me ;  and  nothing  pre- 
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nntB  but  the  uncomfortable  atmonrfiere  hi  whiclr  you  Htv."  The  ttatMmaii  and 
his  guide  (B.  A.  Crawford)  were  enveloped  in  a  BDow-«quaIl  on  their  dei$c«it. 

In  IStA^  the  nunuuit  waif  visited  by  l^re»ident  Urant  and  hiit  liuuily. 

More  than  9  26,000  have  been  epent  in  lawauiia  about  the  ownership  of  Uie  top 
ef  the  mountain,  the  eonteetants  being  a  Mr.  Bellows, of  Kxeter,  ai^d  Uoe  k  Pingiee, 
6f  Salem  and  Bangor.  Ihe  latter  finally  c<nnpromised  by  purchasing  Bellows's 
claims. 

Casualties.  —  In  October,  1851,  a  young  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  the  ron  of 
Sir  Cleorge  Strickland,  went  up  the  Orawlbrd-Uouse  Path  against  the  advice  of  the 
guides,  became  bewildered,  and  perished  by  tailing  over  a  cliff.  In  1866,  Miss  Linie 
Bourne,  of  Kennebunk,  ascended  from  the  Glen  Houte  on  loot,  with  her  uncle  and 
cousin,  but  became  exhausted  and  sat  down  to  refet  within  80  rods  of  the  summit 
(which  was  veiled  bv  fog),  and  died  there.  The  place  is  nisrked  by  a  pvramld  of 
ftonee  near  the  railway.  In  August,  1866,  Beigamin  Cliandler,  an  elderly  man 
IhMn  Delaware,  was  lost  firom  the  Ulen^Houf  e  path,  a^d  died  from  exposure,  on  the 
spur  now  known  9fi  the  Chandler  Ridge.    His  Temains  were  found  a  year  later. 

In  late  October,  1866,  Dr.  B.  L.  Bail  attempted  to  ascend  Mt.  Washiugton  alone, 
but  became  conftised  in  the  snow  and  clouds,  lost  his  way,  and  spent  three  days  in 
painfhl  wanderings  on  the  mountain-tide,  enveloped  in  storm  and  encased  in  iM. 
Ihe  nights  were  spent  cowering  under  an  umbrella  and  fluting  off  the  ftital  ap- 
Noach  of  sleep.  Aftmr  thus  struggling  for  GO  hours,  without  food  w  sleep,  he  was 
found  still  wandering  along  the  ridges  by  a  party  of  guides  sent  in  search  of  him.  In 
1874  a  young  Pennsylvanian  was  lost  lh>m  the  Crawford-Uouse  Path,  and  hii 
remains  were  found  several  years  after. 


95.  The  View  from  Ht  Washington 

has  justly  been  called  **  an  epic  landscape."  The  English  alpestrian, 
Latrobe,  said  that  it  is  magnificent,  but  gloomy.  The  view-line  sweeps 
around  a  circumference  of  nearly  1,000  M.,  embracing  parts  of  five  States 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Within  this  vast  circle  are  seen  scores  of 
villages  and  hamlets  and  hundreds  of  mountains,  with  the  widening  valleys 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  New  England.  If  the  peak  was  6,000  ft.  higher,  the 
beauty  of  the  view  would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  indistinctness 
caused  by  the  greater  distance. 

The  first  mood  of  the  viidtor  (unless  he  is  one  of  the  dull  and  improvident  souls 
who  herd  by  the  hotel-stove)  is  of  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  vastness  of  the 
proppect.  Everything  appears  coufwed  and  chaotic  for  scores  of  leagues  around, 
and  the  undulationo  of  (he  land  seem  scarcely  more  characteristic  tfau&n  ^ould.so 
many  suddenly  arrested  waves  of  a  mighty  Fca.  But  the  dccplj  innate  topographi- 
cal instinct  of  the  worid-encircling  Anglo-Aneric&n  race  scon  asserts  iteelf,  and 
frcm  the  recognizable  villages  or  peaks  a  cnriofity  is  excited  as  to  the  others  on  all 
sides.  In  the  hope  of  gratifying  this  feeling,  the  following  analysis  of  the  view  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  after  thorough  inveetigations.  The  Editor  sta^  ed 
six  days  on  the  sunmit  of  Mt  Washington,  and  Prof.  Huntington  remained  there 
more  than  ten  days,  preparing  notes  for  this  description  ;  and  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman also  pafEcd  fifteen  days  there  in  Deten  brr,  1876,  making  fresh  observations 
during  the  sharp  clearness  of  the  winter.  Only  a  few  who  arcend  the  mountain 
eany  compasses,  and  the  description  of  the  view  has  therefore  been  subdivided  with 
reference  to  conspicuous  peaks  which  are  visible  hence,  rather  than  according  to  the 
cardinal  pdnts. 

An  experienced  mountain-traveller,  who  has  spent  many  summers  at 
the  Glen  House,  says  that  he  has  always  secured  clear  days  for  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  stimmit  of  Mt  Washington,  by  waiting  until  the  whole 
«ky  was  absolutely  fi'ee  from  clouds,  and  the  wind  was  from  the  W.  or  K. 
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W.  A  high  tower  has  been  erected,  back  of  the  Sammit  House,  overlook- 
ing all  the  bttildiugs,  and  affording  the  best  point  from  which  to  get  the 
view.  A  small  fee  is  charged  for  admission.  Gold  winds  frequently 
blow  over  this  ury  perch.  The  need  of  warm  wrappings  will  often  be 
felt.  Most  of  the  transient  visitors  are  on  the  mountain  during  the  middle 
hoars  of  the  day,  when  the  view  is  the  least  interesting,  being  deadened 
by  excess  of  light,  and  unrelieved  by  shadows.  The  clearest  days  are 
just  after  the  close  of  long  rain-storms,  when  the  air  is  washed  clean. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  yiews  from  Mts.  Jefferson,  Clay,  Bfonrpe,  Pleasant, 
Boott's  Spur,  the  Ledge,  and  other  points  close  to  Mt.  Washii^on  hare  been  de- 
•cribed  in  detail,  so  that  people  who  are  cloud-bound  on  the  summit  can  get  fine 
^-looks  by  descending  to  either  of  those  points. 

**  Every  mom  I  lift  my  head,  Wbeiroii  ye  nJ], 

Oaze  o'er  New  England  undenpread,  TuinbilDg  itDcp 

South  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Sound,  In  the  tincuntinFiittd  iI1»t).' 

From  Catikill  eaitto  the  learboand.  Ufr  lookd  on  that,  A.ud  he  turoj  tta.le. 

*Tli  eVL'u  Bd  -  thia  trL'SLhEfUui  kttc. 

Oft  ai  momlntf  wreathes  my  scarf,  Fann'|ijmiwi!iL  tci  wn-iixriutird  iphcTt, 

Fled  the  last  plamule  of  the  Dark,  Thii  \i^\  i  Uc&b  [if  |U  an  xln  ai  f re  ifht, 

Panta  up  hither  the  i pruce  clerk  plnnErea  e^el^u  on  fiir^ver  ^ 

From  South  Cove  and  City  Wharf.  Ami  iic,  ptiM^r  p[irepiti<, 

I  take  him  up  my  rugged  aidea,  €or»p4,'tl  ^n  a  Rhtp  \\e  c^miiiiot  vteeri  — 

Half  repentant,  icantof  breath,  W  hn  r t  th (j  c iptnlii  \\f^  kno wi  not, 

Bead-eyei  my  granite  chaos  show.  Fort  cur  pilot  tww*  ntit,  — 

And  my  midsummer  snow ;  fUak  o  r  r  ul  u  Ir-  inuit  i^iare. 

Open  the  daunting  map  beneath,—  1  wnnwl  on  lilm  with  mv  crand. 

All  his  country,  sea  and  land.  With  my  north-Kktit  ehiU  Kfi  blo^a  t 

Dwarfed  to  measure  of  his  hand ;  I  Imnfl  hlni<  (:latt<^r3nir  ctown  the  tocki  i 

His  day's  ride  is  a  furlong  space.  And  to  lire  he  Hi  in  feir. 

His  city-tops  a  glimmering  haze.  Tiien.  at  lait,  I  Jet  hini  doirirt 

I  plant  nis  eyes  on  the  sky-hoop  bonndiag :  4)  ncc  more  i  n  tn  Klb  (itappt^r  lown , 

*  See  there  the  grim  gray  rounding  Tc»  rhaiE^r.  f  ri^ht^mcd,  to  hli  clan, 

Of  the  bullet  of  the  earth  And  forget  m  t^  it  lit?  zmi^ 

Balph  Waldo  Emsbsov. 


••The  ^ew.  —  From  Mt,  Adam  to  Mt.  Moriah, 

Directly  N.  of  Mt.  Washington  is  the  noble  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  about 
8  M.  distant  over  the  dark  and  profound  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf.  Its 
upper  parts  are  covered  with  loose  fragments,  and  form  a  fine  spire, 
flanked  by  long  ridges  and  spurs.  Mt.  Madison  adjoins  Adams  on  the  r., 
and  is  lower  and  less  imposing.  Between  Adams  and  Madison  is  a  portion 
of  the  heavily  wooded  Orescent  Range,  beyond  which  the  view-line  trav- 
erses the  wilderness  of  Berlin,  and  rests  on  the  fair  Androscoggin  Valley, 
dotted  with  the  farms  and  clearings  of  Milan  and  Dummer.  Over  the  r. 
shoulder  of  Adams,  touching  the  remote  horizon,  and  marked  by  a  precip- 
itous slope  on  the  E.,  is  Mt.  Garmel,  on  the  border  between  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  within  7  M.  of  the  Anglo-Ganadian  frontier.  To  the 
r.  of  this  view-line,  and  nearer,  is  the  forest-bound  sheet  of  Head  Pond, 
over  which  are  the  Milan  Hills;  and  before  reaching  Mt.  Oarmel  the  line 
passes  over  the  rolling  wilderness  bf  the  Magalloway  Mts.,  with  Mt.  Pts- 
gah  in  advance.  Farther  to  the  r.,  on  the  remote  horizon,  nearly  over 
Head  Pond,  are  several  Canadian  and  border  peaks,  Saddleback,  Mt.  Goe- 
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ford,  Ben  Durban,  and  Kt.  Nicolet,  with  the  distant  speck  of  Mt.  Megantie, 
which  is  on  the  1.  of  Mt.  Adams.  On  this  line,  but  nearer,  are  the  wilder- 
ness highlands  of  Wentworth's  Location  and  the  Dartmouth-College  Grant. 
Just  on  the  1.  of  Madison  the  line  passes  over  the  white  houses  of  Milan 
Corner  and  the  forests  of  Cambridge  and  Erroll,  bej-ond  which  is  Mt.  Dus- 
tan,  lifting  its  sharp  apex  N.  W.  of  Lake  Umbagog,  with  the  Diamond 
Peaks  still  farther  out. 

On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Madison,  over  the  farms  on  Randolph  Hill,  the  view 
rests  on  the  white  hamlet  of  Berlin  Falls,  and  the  great  booms  in  the 
river  can  be  distinguished.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  extends 
thence  to  the  N.,  the  Chickwolnepy  Range  being  on  the  r.  and  the  low 
black  mound  of  Mt.  Forist  on  the  1.  of  the  hamlet.  The  broad  bright  mir- 
ror of  Lake  Umbagog  is  then  seen  far  away,  with  the  ledge-crowned  peak 
of  Mt  Aziscoos  near  its  N.  shore,  over  a  hummock  on  the  S.  £.  spur  of 
Madison.  To  the  r.  of  Umbagog  the  lakes  of  Welokenebacook  (Richard- 
son), MoUychnnkemunk,  and  Moosetocmaguntic  are  seen,  stretching 
away  in  a  deep  valley  to  the  N.  £.,  surrounded  by  lines  of  noble  peaks, 
which  tower  out  of  the  deep  woods,  and  have  never  yet  been  visited  or 
named. 

To  the  right  of  the  lakes  is  the  dome-shaped  Mt.  Bigelow,  in  Flag-etaff 
Plantation,  with  Saddleback  to  the  1.,  N.  53"^  E.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the 
blue  group  of  Mt.  Abraham,  on  the  S.  of  which  rises  the  sharp  apex  of  Mt. 
Blue.  In  the  same  Hue,  135  M.  distant,  N.  63<^  E.,  b  Ebeme  Mt.,  beyond 
Moosehead  Lake,  the  farthest  point  visible  from  Mt  Washington. 

According  to  the  best  maps  the  idr-line  distance  between  Mt.  Washington  and  Mt 
Katahdin  is  165  M.,  and  it  has  therefore  been  doubted  whether  the  latter  Is  vihible. 
No  other  theme  in  all  the  ^enery  of  the  White  Mountains  has  drawn  out  such 
sharp  and  protracted  discussions  as  this  of  the  visibilitj  of  Katahdin,  which  is  also 
asserted  by  the  admirers  of  Mts.  Klarsarge  and  Osceola.  During  several  remarkably 
clear  days  in  December,  1875,  Prof.  Huntington,  the  foremost  of  the  dissenters, 
rec(^niaed  Katahdin  ftom  Washington,  and  thereafter  withdrew  his  opposition. 
But  his  later  researches,  and  those  of  eminent  Appalanhfani,  ptova  that  Katahdin 
is  surely  invisible. 

The  view  now  returns  from  its  distant  flight  and  rests  on  the  Chandler 
Ridge,  which  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Washington,  running  N.  £.  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  appearing  like  a  long  terrace  below,  with  the  Nelson  Crag  farther 
down,  near  the  great  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine.  Over  the  Chandler 
Ridge,  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Gulf,  is  Pine  Mt,  which  hides 
the  village  of  Gorham ;  over  which  and  N.  E.  of  the  Androscoggin  is  Mt. 
Hayes,  a  low  and  ledgy  mountain,  with  the  ravine  of  the  Lead-Mine 
Brook  on  the  E.,  on  whose  r.  is  the  dark  mass  of  Baldcap.  Over  the  r. 
part  of  Mt  Hayes  is  the  blue  and  pointed  peak  of  Parlin  Pond  Bald  Mt, 
over  100  M.  away,  in  the  solemn  wilderness  of  Maine.  On  the  1.  of 
and  beyond  Goose-Eye  (through  the  Mahoosuc  Notch)  are  the  Speckled 
Mt  and  the  Bear-River  White  Cap,  enclosing  l^e  Grafton  Notch ;  and 
close  on  its  r.  is  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap,  over  which  rise  the  many 
mountains  of  Andover  and  Byron.    Nearer  at  hand  is  a  section  of  the 
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Peabody  Glep,  over  which  is  the  hardly  perceptible  knoll  of  Mt.  Surprise, 

""-a  «  now  gained  down  the 
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Lru<iu  IS  inree  innes  ion^7  and  has  an 
average  rise  of  one  foot  in  four,  the  steepest 
beiag  13  1-2  inches  to  the  yard.  The  grade  is 
overcome  by  means  of  cog-wheels  working  in  a 
cog-rail  in  the  center  ot  the  track,  and  powerful 
brakes  on  engines  and  cars  insure  safety.  No 
passenger  has  been  injured  since  the  road  «:.^ 
opened  The  running  time  is  i  1-4  hours, ...! 
only  one  car  is  run  with  each  engine. 

The  carriage  road  to  the  summit  is  eight  luilcs 
long,  and  has  an  average  grade  of  12  feet  mi    X'^r. 
The  ascent  is  made  by  stages  in  four  hours,  :'r 
the  descent  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 


Crawford  Notch. 

The  Crawford,  or  White  Mountain  Notch,  is 
a  narrow  pa^  about  12  miles  long,  presenting 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent.  The 
Saco  River  flows  through  the  valley,  and  for  miles 
the  mountains  rise  on  either  6ide  over  2,0  ^  feet 
The  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  railroad,  which  runs 
along  the  mountain  side,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  valley,  in  the  eight  miles  from  Bemis  Station 
to  the  Crawford  House  has  an  average  grade  ol 
116  feet  to  the  mile.  •  Observation  cars  are  run 
ithrough  the  Notch. 

The  entrance  to  the  Notch,  at  the  northern  eiid 
jnear  the  Crawford  House,    was   originally  on 
^6  feet  wide,  leaving  just  room  for  the  river,  >v^t 
was  widened  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  carri  \.^- 
And  afterwards  of  the  railroad  track, 
ck  just  outside  the  "gateway"  is  cai 
shape,  Elephant*s  Head.  A  li«^tle   do 

*  ««P.  over  whiTli   '•*«'' iMd 
"""  »  •  section  .»  .. ' 
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Peabody  Glen,  over  which  is  the  hardly  perceptible  knoll  of  Mt  Sarprise, 
on  the  long  flank  of  Moriah.  A  beautiful  vista  is  now  gained  down  the 
Androscoggin  Valley,  over  which,  between  Baldcap  and  the  nearer  Mo- 
riah, is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Ingalls.  Farther  away  in  this  direction  are  tall 
peaks  of  Maine,  rising  from  tlie  settled  townships,  Black  and  Puzzle 
Mts.,  the  Rumford  White  Cap,  and  Mt.  Blue,  the  latter  of  which  cuts  the 
horizon  to  the  r.  of  the  Nelson  Crag.  In  this  direction  the  graceful  curves 
of  the  Androscoggin  are  followed  through  the  valleys  of  Shelburne,  and 
several  of  its  islands  are  seen.    The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  also  plainly 

2j^         visible,  and  the  head-lights  of  its  locomotives  appear  on  clear  evenings. 

jjf^  <  The  lower  course  of  the  Peabody  River  is  distinguishable  on  account  of 
its  deep  wash-outs. 

i^ffVi^  Mt,  Moriah  to  Mt,  Boldface, 

•*^'    ^'    Ml  Moriah  is  5-6  M.  E.  N.  E.  of  Washington,  and  is  seen  over  the 

Oii£  X  heading  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  being  at  the  angle  of  the  eastern 

range  as  it  bends  to  the  N.  E.    It  has  no  distinct  or  well-marked  peak, 

and  over  its  r.  are  the  hills  of  Bethel.    To  the  r.  is  the  indistinct  peak 

of  the  Imp,  whence  a  ridge  with  high  cliffs  descends  to  the  Peabody  Glen. 

A  little  to  the  r.  are  the  long  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House,  diminished  by 

distance  to  a  mere  dot  of  light  among  the  shadowy  forests.    To  the  right 

of  Imp  and  beyond  is  the  more  distant  Mt  Calabo,  in  Maine.    Toward 

the  £.,  across  the  adjacent  Pinkham  Notch,  are  the  massive  and  imposing 

Mt.  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  which  have  two  convex  peaks,  on  the  S. 

of  which  is  a  hollow,  into  which  fall  two  white  slides. 

The  mountaini)  on  the  island  of  Mt.  Desert  are  due  E,  146  M.  distant,  over  the 

Carter  Range.    It  is  claimed  that  the  White  Mts.  are  seen  thence,  and  some  people 

think  that  the  island  is  visible  from  Mt  Washington,  with  a  powerful  glass  and  on 

I  a  clear  day.    A  trifle  to  the  r.,  one  or  two  degrees  S.  of  E.,  the  high-placed  village 

!  k        of  Paris  HUl  is  visible,  42  M.  distant,  with  Streaked  Mt.  beyond ;  over  which,  116  M. 

distant,  it  is  claimed  that  Mts.  M^unticook  and  Battle,  of  the  Camden  Mts.,  on 

I   *'^       the  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  are  seen  from  Mt.  Washington. 

The  view  now  enters  more  certain  ground  and  falls  on  the  dark  and  ad- 

^'      jacent  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  covered  with  forests  and  separated  from  the  Carter 

Dome  by  the  invisible  Carter  Notch.     The  distant  highlands  of  Waterford, 

Norway,  and  Hebron  are  beyond.    Over  its  highest  point  is  Mt.  Baldface, 

I     1$    with  its  N.  peak  bare  on  the  apex,  and  the'S.  peak  showing  white  ledges. 

■^  Mt,  Baldface  to  Mt,  Kiarsarge, 

^^  On  the  r.  of  the  white  crest  of  Baldface  are  the  round  and  wooded  sum- 

mits of  Mts.  Sable,  Eastman,  and  Slope,  over  which  are  sections  of  the 
Upper  Kezar  Pond  and  of  Long  Pond,  beyond  Bridgton.  Between  the 
higher  part  of  Wild-Cat  and  Sable  is  the  long  and  partially  cleared  ridge 
of  Black  Mt,  in  Jackson.  Close  over  these  pastured  slopes  are  the  similar 
summits  of  Double-Head,  massive  and  symmetrical,  above  which  are  the 
sharp  twin  crests  of  Mt  Gemini,  on  the  ridge  running  N.  from  Kiarsarge. 
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To  the  1.  of  Double-Head  is  the  long  rampart  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  rising  from 
the  sandy  plains  beyond  Fryebnrg,  and  forming  several  low  crests.  A 
white  hotel  is  on  the  central  peak,  and  is  readily  seen  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sunlight  is  reflected  from  its  walls.  On  the  left  of  Pleasant  are 
the  Kezar,  Upper  Moose,  and  Long  Ponds;  and  on  the  r.  are  Pleasant 
Pond  and  the  sqUare-shaped  sheet  of  Love  weirs  Pond,  renowned  in  early 
border-history  for  the  desperate  battle  on  its  shore.  To  the  right  of  Pleas- 
ant, over  and  on  either  side  of  Peaked  Mt.,  in  the  town  of  Sebago,  are  the 
broad  bright  waters  of  Sebago  Lake,  far  beyond  which,  and  a  little  to  the 
r.,  is  the  city  of  Portland,  on  Gasco  Bay.  Farther  out  is  the  ocean,  which 
Is  seen  for  leagues  on  the  1.  and  r.,  but  is  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  sky  as 
to  be  discerned  with  difficulty.  In  clearest  weather  vessels  can  be  seen 
offshore  all  through  the  broad  bight  of  the  sea  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

3ft,  Kianarge  to  Mt,  Chocorua. 

Kiarsarge  is  nearly  S.  E.  and  about  15  M.  distant  It  is  a  graceM 
mountain,  of  conical  shape. 

On  this  side  of  Kiarsarge  are  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts., 
on  the  same  ridge,  the  latter  being  the  higher  and  farther  to  the  r.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  long  valley  of  the  Ellis  River,  with  its  upper  part 
densely  wooded,  and  farms  appearing  as  it  extends  to  the  S.  The  valley 
over  and  beyond  the  Ellis  is  that  of  the  Wild-Cat  Brook,  and  between  the 
two  are  the  Spruce  and  Eagle  Mts.  At  the  end  of  the  Ellis  Valley  is  Thorn 
Hill,  over  which  opens  the  rich  and  beautiful  Saco  Valley,  wherein  thd 
white  hamlets  of  Lower  Bartlett,  N.  Conway,  and  Conway  are  seen  in 
succession.  The  Green  Hills  appear  E.  of  N.  Conway  and  from  behind 
Kiarsarge;  and  on  their  r.  is  the  flashing  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond.  •  Over 
the  Green  Hills  are  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts,  in  Brownfield; 
Saddleback,  in  Baldwin;  and  the  rolling  highlands  of  Hiram,  Combh,  and 
Limington.  It  is  said  that  Prout^s  Neck  and  Old-Orchard  Beach  are  seen 
In  this  direction,  nearly  over  Mt.  Cutler,  in  Hiram. 

The  great  gorge  near  at  hand  in  Mt  Washington  is  Tuckerman^s  Ra- 
vine, whose  S.  wall  is  seen,  striped  with  light-colored  slides.  Over  the 
S.  wall  are  the  high  and  massive  crags  of  Boott*s  Spur  (2  M.  S.  S.  E.), 
above  which  is  the  rounded  summit  of  Iron  Mt.,  falling  sharply  on  the  N. 
to  a  cultivated  plateau,  and  braced  on  the  S.  E.  by  a  ledgy  spur.  Far- 
ther away  in  this  direction  are  the  highlands  of  Madison  and  Eaton,  with 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Green  Mt  in  Efllngham  still  more  remote.  Over  the 
L  flank  of  the  latter,  down  by  the  sesrshore,  is  the  low  round  swell  of  Mt 
Agamenticus,  the  landmark  for  sailors.  Over  the  r.  of  Iron  Mt.  is  the 
ridge  of  Mt  Attitash,  overlooked  by  the  two  rocky  peaks  of  Moat  Mt., 
uplifted  above  the  forests.  Over  Moat  are  the  distant  waters  of  Silver 
lAke  and  Ossipee  Lake,  and  the  line  over  their  centre  crosses  the  bold 
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hills  about  N.  Wolfeboroogh  and  rests  on  Copple  Crown  and  Big  Moose 
Mts.,  in  Brookfield,  with  the  Frost  Mts.  in  Farmington,  near  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Wilson,  far  beyond.  Mt.  Pawtuccaway,  in  Nottingham, 
is  still  more  distant    On  the  r.  of  Moat  is  Mt.  Langdon. 

Mt.  Chocorua  to  Mt.  Carrigain, 

Mt  Chocorua  is  S.  by  E.,  22  M.  distant,  and  appears  on  the  r.  of  and 
beyond  Table  Mt.  It  is  the  sharpest  and  noblest  peak  m  all  the  view 
from  Mt  Washington,  and  lifts  its  white  pyramidal  ledges  far,  flanked 
by  bare  supporting  ridges.  On  the  r.  of  Langdon  is  the  cone  of  Mt. 
Parker,  beyond  which  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  with  the  cur\'ing 
and  ledgy  top  of  Mt  Paugus  beyond,  and  on  the  r.  of  Chocorua.  Still 
farther  out  in  this  direction  is  the  long  blue  line  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
on  whose  r.  are  the  island-strewn  waters  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  seen 
directly  over  Paugus  and  in  several  places  to  the  r. 

The  view  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  from  theU.  S.  Signal  Station. 
Below  is  the  alpine  terrace  of  Bigelow*s  Lawn,  over  which  the  forest- 
crowned  Montalban  Ridge  is  seen,  running  down  to  the  hardly  distinguish- 
able crest  of  Giant's  Stairs,  8  M.  distant  Far  beyond,  and  a  little  to  the 
1.,  is  the  double  peak  of  Mt  Belknap,  over  the  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  Close  to  Giant's  Stairs,  on  the  r.,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt 
Resolution,  marked  by  ledges  of  reddish  granite.  Next  to  the  r.  is  tlie 
lower  peak  of  Mt  Crawford,  which  is  in  poor  relief. 

Over  Resolution  is  the  black  top  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack;  and  over  the 
r.  of  Crawford  is  the  foreshortened  ridge  of  Tremont,  with  its  highest 
peak  on  the  S.,  partly  burnt  over.  Paugus  and  the  blue  Ossipee  Mts.  aro 
L  of  and  beyond  the  Haystack.  The  high  round  dome  of  Passaconaway 
is  over  the  main  peak  of  Tremont,  and  under  it  is  the  singular  white 
mound  of  Potash.  On  the  r.  of  Passaconaway,  and  over  the  r.  shoulder 
of  Tremont,  is  the  high  cloven  peak  of  Whiteface.  The  twin  Uncanoonucs 
are  far  away  on  the  1.  of  Passaconaway,  near  Manchester ;  and  on  the 
r.-lumd  side  of  Passaconaway  is  Joe-English  Hill  nearer,  in  New  Boston. 
To  the  r.  of  Whiteface  are  the  distant  Temple  Mts.  and  Crotched  Mt, 
in  Francestown. 

On  the  r.  of  Tremont  is  the  square-headed  top  of  Green's  Cliff,  up  the 
valley  of  Sawyer's  River.  Over  Green's  Cliff  is  a  round  peak  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  whose  two  other  peaks,  on  the  r.,  are  sharp.  The  view  now 
passes  down  the  long  valley  of  the  Mt- Washington  River,  whxh  runs 
about  S.  S.  W.  from  Bigelow's  Lawn  and  opens  into  the  Saco  Valley  14  M. 
below.  Down  this  long  trough  is  the  spur  from  Sawyer's  River  to  the 
Nancy  Range,  overlooked  by  the  N.  E.  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  with  the 
long  curving  crest-line  of  Sandwich  Dome  beyond,  flanked  by  the  Sachem 
Peak  and  the  Acteon  range.  Far  away  in  this  direction  is  the  top  of  Mt 
Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  just  to  the  1.  of  the  Sachem  Peak;  and  the 
scarce  distinguishable  top  of  Mt  Weetamoo  is  on  the  r.  of  the  Sachem. 
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Mt  Monadnock  lifts  its  faint  bine  ctinre  104  M.  away,  nearly  over  Pros- 
pect, and  about  S.  S.  W.  On  its  r.,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Weetamoo,  is  the 
bold  peak  of  Kearsarge,  70  M.  distant,  over  the  Ragged  Mts.  Much 
nearer,  on  the  line  to  Kearsarge,  and  on  the  r.  of  the  month  of  the  Mt.- 
Washington  River,  is  the  Frankenstein  Cliff,  aronnd  which  the  lines  of 
the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  are  visible.  Below  the  Cliff  is  the 
Nancy  Range,  containing  Mts.  Nancy,  Anderson,  and  Lowell,  and  the 
view  then  rests  on  Carrigain. 

Mt  Carrigain  to  Mt.  Lafayette, 

Carrigain  is  a  massive  mountain,  with  a  deep  hollow  tnmed  to  the  E., 
and  the  rounded  knoll  of  Vose^s  Spur  on  the  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  remarkable  of  the  peaks  whitih  are  seen  from  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, and  is  best  viewed  from  the  Signal  Station.  On  its  r.,  behind  and 
close  to  it,  is  the  wilderness  peak  of  Mt.  Hancock.  Between  and  beyond 
Carrigain  and  Hancock  is  Osceola,  with  a  precipitous  slope  to  the  £.  and  a 
bold  secondary  peak  towards  the  Mad-River  Notch.  To  the  r.  of  Osceola, 
a^d  far  beyond,  are  the  white  rounded  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  with  Suna- 
pee  Mt.  still  farther  out  and  the  dark  Croydon  Mt  on  the  r. 

The  view  now  falls  on  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range.  From 
the  Signal  Station  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  are  seen,  1,200  ft.  below,  over 
whi<5h  are  the  dark  and  rugged  battlements  of  Mt.  Monroe,  with  th6 
bridle-path  winding  along  on  the  1.  Beyond,  and  a  little  to  the  r.,  is  the 
flat  top  of  Franklin,  marked  by  the  serpentine  trail  of  the  Crawford- 
House  Path,  on  whose  r»  is  the  high  and  rounded  summit  of  Pleasant,  with 
CImton  to  the  I.  The  bare  ledge  beyond  is  the  crest  of  Jackson ;  and  the 
wooded  heights  of  Webster  end  the  range.  On  the  r.  of  Webster,  across 
the  Notch,  is  Mt.  Willey,  which  is  also  nearly  over  Mt  Pleasant,  and  is 
marked  by  a  sharp  descent  towards  the  S.  and  a  bare  exposure  on  the  N. 
The  low  crest  of  Mt  Willard  is  over  the  r.  flank  of  Clinton,  and  above  it 
is  the  wooded  ridge  of  Mt.  Field,  continuous  with  Willey.  Over  this  range 
the  view  extends  across  Hancock's  flank  to  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
from  Osceola  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hancock  Branch,  whose  peaks  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  wilderness  and  have  no  names.  Beyond  this  range  are 
the  Loon-Pond  Mts.,  marked  by  bare  granite  ledges.  Far  away  over  these 
ridges  is  the  monotonous  range  of  Mt.  Carr,  and  still  more  distant  is  the 
dim  blue  peak  of  Ascutney,  80  M.  distant 

Over  Mts.  Field  and  Willey  the  view  enters  the  Pemigewasset  Forest, 
bear  whose  lower  end  is  the  Potash  Mt.,  8  M.  above  Pollard's,  over  which 
are  the  highlands  of  Woodstock,  a  part  of  the  Mt-Carr  range,  and  Smart's 
Mt.  On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Field  is  the  ravine  of  Beecher*s  Cascades,  which  en- 
ters S.  of  Mt.  Tom ;  and  over  this  depression  are  the  long  and  lofty  ridges 
of  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot,  rising  out  of  the  central  wilderness,  and  cut  by  a 

ine  in  the  N.  £.  slope.   Over  Bond's  r.  shoulder  is  Mt  Flume,  on  whose  r. 
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is  the  sharp  peak  of  Mt.  Liberty.    Between  Flume  and  Liberty,  and  directly 

over  Beecber*8  Cascades,  is  the  long  crest  of  MoosUauke,  crowned  by  a 

house.    A  short  distance  to  the  r.  of  Moosilanke  is  the  sharp  peak  of  Lin- 

cohi,  beyond  which  rises  the  splendid  serrated  ridge  of  Lafayette,  with  its 

crest  of  gray  rocks.    Very  far  away  between  Moosilanke  and  Lafayette 

are  the  dim  crests  of  the  Killington  and  Shrewsbury  Peaks,  near  Rutiand. 

It  should  be  mentiooed  that  one  of  the  best  topc^raphen  in  New  England  (Prof. 
0.  H.  Hitchcock)  has  studied  from  Mt.  Washington  the  line  of  the  Qreen  Mts.  S.  of 
the  Killington  Peaks,  and  by  reascm  of  preyious  fEuniliari^  with  the  Yermont  and 
Massachusetts  mountains  has  recognised  (in  succession  to  the  1.  from  the  Killington  ^ 
Peaks)  Mts.  JEolus  and  Equinox,  Stratton  Mt..  and  the  remote  Qreylock,  the  chief 
of  the  Befluhire  Hills.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  sharp  apex,  and  is  nearly 
over  Mt.  Carr.  Farther  to  the  1.  he  also  recogniied  the  dark  disk  of  the  Hoosao 
Mt.,  where  the  great  tunnel  is.  Qreylock  is  about  160  M.  distant,  a  little  S.  ot  S.  W. 
The  latest  Appalachian  reports  show  that  Qr^lock  is  not  Tiaible  henoe. 


Mt.  LafayeUe  to  Cherry  Mt.  {OwPt  Head). 

In  looking  towards  the  high  sierra  of  Lafayette  the  long  ridge  of  the  S. 
Twin  Mt  is  seen  under  it,  with  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.,  marked  by  a  whitish 
slide.  (This  part  of  the  view  should  be  taken  from  beyond  and  above 
the  old  stone  house  back  of  the  hotel.)  On  the  r.  of  N.  Twin,  and  lower, 
is  Mt  Hale,  flanked  by  the  white-topped  Sugar  Loaves,  near  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House.  The  view  now  passes  down  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley, 
by  Ammonoosuc  Station,  the  square  clearing  of  the  Twin-River  Farm, 
and  the  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  House,  with  the  low  curving  summits 
of  Mt  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill  apparently  at  its  end,  close  to  the  clustered 
houses  of  Bethlehem.  Between  Mt  Tom  and  the  Fabyan  House  are  the 
b<dd  hills  called  Mt.  Andalusite  and  Mt.  Rosebrook,  the  latter  being  near 
the  Fabyan.  Farther  out,  above  Bethlehem,  is  the  long  Mt  Gardner 
range,  over  which  are  the  Bread-Loaf  Mt  and  others  of  the  Green  Mts., 
with  the  lofty  crest  of  CJamel's  Hump,  N.  74°  W.  Just  to  the  1.  of  Camel's 
Hump,  and  still  more  remote,  is  the  dim  group  of  the  Adirondack  Mts., 
beyond  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Over  the  r.  slope  of 
Camel's  Hump  rises  Whiteface,  N.  73°  W.,  130  M.  distant. 

Nearer  at  hand,  across  the  head  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  and  6  M* 
distant,  is  Mt.  Deception,  to  the  r.  of  the  Fabyan  House,  with  light  decid- 
uous trees  on  the  E.  slope  and  dark  evergreens  on  the  summit,  meeting  on 
a  well-defined  line.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  Beech  Hill,  N.  of  the  Ammonoo- 
suc, above  which  is  the  white  village  of  Littleton  (with  Camel's  Hump  on 
its  1.).  Far  away  on  the  horizon,  a  few  degrees  N.  of  Camel's  Hump,  is 
the  conspicuous  peak  of  Mt  Mansfield,  the  greatest  of  the  Green  Mts.  of 
Vermont  Before  it  is  Mt  Elmore,  with  Worcester  Mt  on  the  1.  and  Mt 
Sterling  on  the  r.  These  stately  summits  are  nearly  over  Mann*s  Hills,  N. 
of  Littleton  village.  Over  and  to  the  r.  of  Deception,  and  but  2-3  M, 
from  it,  it  the  long  dark  mass  of  Cherry  Mt,  with  three  small  peaks,  of 
11* 
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which  the  bare  one,  on  the  N.,  is  called  OwPs  Head.  Nearly  oyer  the 
middle  of  Cherry  is  the  long  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  (1.  of  which  is  Mt.  Mans- 
field), and  far  away  in  the  Green-Mt.  line  are  the  mountains  of  Belvidere. 

From  Cherry  Mt.  {OwVs  Head)  to  Mt.  Jefferson. 

The  OwPs-Head  peak  of  Cherry  ML  is  a  bare  hummock  on  the  N.  end 
of  the  ridge,  about  W.  N.  W.  by  N.,  8-10  M.  distant.  On  its  r.  is  seen 
the  clear  sheet  of  Cherry  Pond,  above  which  is  Mt.  Nlles,  over  the  Lunen- 
burg Heights,  in  Vermont,  and  far  beyond  and  over  the  latter  are  the  pic- 
turesque peaks  of  the  Lowell  Mts.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Green-Mt.  chain. 
To  the  r.  of  Cherry  Pond,  a  few  miles  farther  distant,  and  over  Bray  Hill, 
are  the  round-topped  highlands  of  Lancaster,  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant, 
and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills.  The  Martin-Meadow  Pond  is  seen  on  their 
1. ;  and  on  their  r.,  partly  concealed  by  intervening  highlands,  is  the  fair 
white  village  of  Lancaster,  nestling  do¥m  on  its  rich  green  meadows,  near 
the  winding  Connecticut.  It  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  arguments 
whether  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  are  visible  from  Mt.  Washington, 
except  during  the  spring  inundations.  However  this  may  be,  the  white 
fog  which  lies  over  its  course  at  morning  is  plainly  seen,  winding  among 
the  hills  and  over  the  lowlands  for  many  leagues. 

Far  away  on  the  horizon  is  the  sharp  apex  of  Jay  Peak,  in  Northern 
Vermont,  with  the  Lowell  and  Montgomery  Mts.  near  it  on  the  1.  Much 
nearer,  and  on  the  same  line  of  view,  is  the  dark  and  massive  Burke  Mt, 
with  Mts.  Tug  and  Umpire  and  the  Victory  Hills  on  the  r. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Clay  close  at  hand  and  joined  to  Washington 
below,  over  which  are  the  white  hotels  of  Jefferson  Hill.  The  valley  of 
IsraePs  River  lies  in  this  direction,  and  is  the  broadest  valley  visible  from 
Mt.  Washington.  The  roads  and  farms  are  plainly  seen  for  many  miles; 
and  the  Mt.-Adams  House  is  distinguished,  on  the  r.  of  Jefferson  Hill. 
Back  of  the  latter  village  rises-  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  no  conspicuous  peak, 
but  recognized  by  a  slide  on  the  side  of  its  ridge.  Farther  away,  over 
Jefferson  Hill,  are  the  Cow  and  East-Haven  Mts.,  in  Vermont,  beyond 
which  are  Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance,  at  Willoughby  Lake.  The  famous 
Willoughby  Notch,  between  these  two  mountains,  does  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  this  point.  Over  the  ridge  which  runs  S.  W.  from  Starr  King  is 
the  well-marked  peak  of  OwPs  Head,  which  rises  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
MempBremagog.  *  Farther  to  the  r.,  nearly  over  Starr  King,  and  beyond 
Mt.  Bumside  and  the  highlands  of  Guildhall  and  Ferdinand,  is  Mt.  Orford, 
the  chief  peak  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Canada.  Between  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  Mt.  Starr  King  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Pliny  Range; 
and  over  Starr  King  is  Cape  Horn,  rising  out  of  the  Northumberland 
plains.  The  view  now  rests  on  the  distant  ranges  near  Maidstone  Lake 
— -1  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  over  the  L  slope  of  Mt.  Jefferson. 
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Ml  Jefferton  to  ML  Adams, 

Mt  Jefferson  is  a  high  and  massive  peak,  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
Great  Gulf,  and  about  3  M.  N.  by  W.  from  Mt.  Washington.  Over  it  and 
to  the  r.  is  the  great  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  stretching  across  the 
wilderness  of  Kilkenny.  The  South  Peak  of  the  Pilots  is  over  the  E.  point 
of  Jefferson,  and  shows  a  sharp  apex.  Over  the  r.  shoulder  of  Jefferson, 
and  beyond  the  Pilot  Bange,  are  the  singular  round  domes  of  the  Percy 
Peaks,  drawing  the  attention  on  account  of  their  light  color,  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  surrounding  forests  and  woody  ridges.  Back  ' 
of  the  Percies  are  the  Stratford  and  Sugai^Loaf  Mts. ;  and  the  Long  Mt. 
of  Odell  extends  from  the  Peaks  to  the  r.  In  the  foreground,  nearer  to 
Jefferson,  is  the  dark  and  well- wooded  range  of  the  Randolph  Mts.  A  long 
reach  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  Valley  is  seen  beyond,  for  the  most  part 
filled  with  forests  and  unbroken  by  clearings.  The  ridge  which  is  on  the  r. 
of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  and  runs  back  of  Mt.  Adams  on  the  r.,  is  Green's  Ledge, 
on  whose  1.  are  Hager's  Peaks  and  Deer  Mt.,  the  latter  forming  a  long  line 
of  heights.  Back  of  all  these  ranges  which  are  seen  between  Jefferson  and 
Adams  are  the  distant  peaks  towards  the  Connecticut  Lakes,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Dixville,  Crystal,  and  Magalloway  Ranges.  'The  upper 
Monadnock,  in  Lemington,  Vermont,  is  on  the  extreme  1.  of  this  vista. 
Far  beyond,  and  low  down  on  the  horizon,  are  two  or  three  peaks  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Canada,  including  Mt.  Megahtic,  86  M.  distant. 


Starr  King  gives  the  following  description  of  this  view :  "  The  first  effisct  of  standi 
Ingon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  is  a  bewildering  of  the  senses  at  the  extent 
and  lawlessness  of  the  spectacle.  It  is  as  though  we  were  looking  upon  a  chaos.  The 
land  is  tossed  into  a  tempest.  But  in  a  few  moments  we  become  accustomed  to  this, 
and  begin  to  feel  the  joy  of  turning  round  and  sweeping  a  horizon-line  that  in  parts 
is  drawn  outside  of  New  England.  Then  we  can  begin  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  stupendous  diorama.  Northward,  if  the  air  is  not  thick  with  haze,  we 
look  beyond  the  Canada  line.  Southward,  the  '  parded  land '  stretches  across  the 
borders  of  Massachusetts,  before  it  melts  into  the  horizon.  Do  you  see  a  dim  blue 
pyramid  on  the  &r  N.  £., looking  scarcely  more  substantial  than  gossamer,  but 
keeping  its  place  stubbornly,  and  cutting  the  yellowish  horizon  with  we  hue  of  Da- 
mascus steel  ?  It  is  Katahdin,  looming  out  of  the  central  wilderness  of  Maine. 
Almost  in  the  same  line  on  the  S.  W.,  and  nearly  as  far  away,  do  you  see  another 
flhny  angle  in  the  base  of  the  sky  ?  It  is  Monadnoc,  which  would  feel  prouder  than 
Mont  Blanc,  or  the  frost-sheeted  Chimborazo,  or  the  topmost  spire  of  the  Himalaya, 
if  it  could  know  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  it  the  noblest  mountain 
in  literature.  The  nearer  ranges  of  the  Green  Mts.  are  plainly  visible ;  and  behind 
them  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield  tower  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlaln.  The 
sUvery  patch  on  the  N.,  that  looks  at  first  like  a  small  pond,  is  Unibagog ;  a  little 
fiurther  away,  due  3.,  a  section  of  the  mirror  of  Winnepesaukee  glistens.  Sebago 
flashes  on  the  S.  E.,and  a  little  nearer  are  the  twin  Lovell  lakes,  that  lie  more  promi- 
nently on  the  map  of  our  history  than  on  the  landscape.  Next,  the  monotony  of 
the  scene  is  broken  by  observing  the  various  forms  of  the  mountains  that  are  as  thick 
as  *  meadow  moie-hilLs,'  —  the  great  wedge  of  La&yette,  the  long,  thin  ridge  of  Car- 
ter, the  broad-based  and  solid  Pleasant  Mt.,  the  serrated  summit  of  Chocorua,  the 
beantiftil  cone  of  Pequawket  [Kiarsaige],  the  cream-colored  Percy  PeiAs,  as  near 
alike  in  size  and  shape  as  two  Dromios.  Then  the  pathways  of  the  rivers  interest  us. 
The  line  of  the  Connecticut  we  can  follow  from  its  birth  near  Canada  to  the  point 
where  It  is  hidden  by  the  great  Fianconia  wall.    Its  water  li  not  visible,  but  often, 
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In  the  moniiDe«  a  Une  of  fog  Uqs  for  mllet  over  th«  lower  lands,  eonntcriUtlng  tht 
serpentine  jt^tk  of  its  blue  imter  that  bonndi  two  Statee.  Two  large  corres  of  the 
Androscoggin  we  can  see.  Broken  portions  of  the  Saco  lie  like  lumps  of  light  upon 
ihe  open  Talley  to  the  W.  of  Pequawket  The  sources  of  the  Mernmae  are  on  the 
fturther  slope  of  a  mountain  that  seems  to  be  not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  riflo- 
shot  Directly  under  our  feet  lies  the  cold  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  whore  water  plunges 
down  the  wild  path  of  the  Ammonooeuc^  ....  And  in  the  fides  of  the  mountain 
trery  wrinkle,  E.  or  W.,  (iiat  is  searched  by  the  sunbeams,  or  cooled  bv  shadows,  is 
the  channel  of  a  bounty  that  swells  one  of  the  three  great  streams  of  New  England. 
And  lastly,  we  notice  the  various  beauty  of  the  valleys  that  slope  off  from  the  cen- 
tnl  range.  Mo  two  of  them  are  articulated  with  the  mountain  by  the  same  angles 
and  curves.  Stairways  of  charming  slope  and  bend  lead  down  into  their  sweet  and 
many-colored  loveliness  and  bounty.  ^ 

But  the  chances  are  that  the  visitor  to  the  summit  of  Mt  Washington  will  see 
more  of  clouds  than  of  landscape ;  and  he  may  be  enclosed  in  a  dense  pall  of  mist 
during  his  entire  sojourn  on  the  mountain,  bays  of  this  character  are  fax  mora 
numerous  than  clear  and  sunny  days.  The  most  fltvorable  time  for  ascending  Is 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  N.  W.  or  N.,  and  there  is  not  a  shred  of  cloud  on  or  over 
the  peak.  Even  then,  however,  a  sudden  veering  of  the  wind  or  oAer  atmospheric 
changes  may  cause  the  summit  to  be  thickly  enveloped.  The  loss  of  the  view  over 
half  of  New  England,  the  chill  dampness  of  the  driving  mist,  and  other  causes  of 
discomfort  will  then  shake  the  composure  of  the  veteran  traveller;  and  he  may  per- 
hi^  like  to  know  how  and  why  such  days  were  eigoyed  by  the  poet-dreamer»  Stan 
King :  "  Cloud-eflfects  axe  the  most  surprising  and  &scinating  pageants  which  the 

ascent  of  the  mountain  can  disclose Certainly  the  richest  pictures  that  rise 

to  us,  as  we  write,  out  of  a  memory  of  mcoe  than  a  score  of  visits  to  Ht  Washlnff- 
ton,  are  c<nnbined  out  of  clouds.  We  see  again  the  gray  scud  driving  over  the  peiuc 
as  we  approach  it,  ....  we  remember  how  dispirited  the  visitors  on  the  summit 
seem  in  the  chilly  gloom,  and  we  see  the  fog  filled  with  yellow  light,  thai  thinning 
away  and  knitting  itself  together  in  an  instant,  but  soon  blown  apart  by  the  breeae 
to  let  the  color  of  the  nearer  forests,  and  then  of  the  lowlands,  glow  through,  dimly 
at  first  and  cooftised,  in  another  second  distinct  and  blindinff,  but  soon  oiderly  and 
glorious,  as  perhi^  the  realities  of  another  existence  may  break  upon  saintly  eyes 

that  emerge  from  the  mists  of  death We  behold  again  the  settling  of  heavy 

clouds  over  the  slopes  as  we  descend,  wrapping  us  in  blackness  of  darkness ;  and, 
hastening  on  through  ftirious  gusts,  we  come  to  the  lower  fringes  of  the  tempest, 
and  look  back  and  up  to  see  it  crouched  over  the  ravines  of  Clay,  from  which  vast 
sheets  of  vapor  are  swept  by  the  wind,  their  lower  edges  sulphurous  as  they  ruA 
into  the  light,  and  now  and  then  the  whole  mass  whirling  apart  to  show  the  dark 
masses  of  Uadison  and  Adams  towering  in  treble  height  through  the  gloom.  And 
then  such  glimpses  of  the  valleys !  Sinai  behind  and  Beulah  before !  ....  We  are 
overtaken  by  a  rain  that  rages  against  us  out  of  the  W. ;  and  after  it  is  spfent,  we 
see  a  rainbow  arching  over  the  long  line  of  the  Carter  range,  and  painting  its  blue- 
black  forests  at  each  end  with  variegated  flames.  We  stand  also  on  the  summit  in 
the  morning  when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  view  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist,  .... 
and  see  the  neighboring  summits  jutting  likewise  above  the  foam,  which  roHs,  and 
tosses,  and  plunges,  and  splinters  into  spray,  as  though  with  its  milky  spume  It  was 
appointed  to  mimic  the  paission  of  the  sea  and  the  majesty  of  Niagara. 

''  A  mist  lay  over  all  the  valleys.  The  mountains  heaved  their  sharp  ridges  out 
of  an  ocean  of  stagnant  foam.  A  wild  bank  of  dingy  fog  lay  along  the  eastern  sky. 
Over  this  artificial  horiaon  we  saw  the  advent  of  the  morning,— the  wide  flush  of 
red  around  a  third  of  the  vast  circuit,  the  bubbling  of  rosy  glory  over  its  fleecy  rim, 
the  peep  of  the  burning  disk}  and  the  gradual  mounting  of  the  light,  showing  how 

'tenderly  the  hsurhty  day 
FUlt  his  bine  urn  with  Ibe.'  * 

Oakes  describes  the  beantiftil  effect  of  the  transient  views  opened  by  rifts  in  the 
mist  **  With  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  a  narrow  but  clear  space  opened  to  the  S. 
E.,  and  we  saw  for  a  moment,  through  the  window  of  the  mist,  the  hills  and  settle- 
ments of  the.low  country,  with  the  rich  scarlet  and  yellow  colors  of  the  autumnal  for 
•St  glowing  in  the  sun, — a  warm  bright  picture  set  in  the  eold  contrasted  frame  of 
mist.    In  an  Instant  It  passed  away  like  a  glimpse  of  some  happy  coontey  saan  In  a 
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Hotcito.  —  Th«  Oak-Hill  Home  (190  gaento)  is  a  pleasant  sammer-hotd  on  Um 
high  hill  ov«r  the  viUage,  in  the  vicinity  of  pleasant  groves  of  trees.  It  lias  billiard 
and  bowling  rooms,  a  livery  stable,  and  a  free  coach ;  and  its  rates  are  82^  a  da,y, 
or  8  8  - 14  a  week.  From  the  piaxats  a  noble  view  is  obtained,  extending  firom  Bit. 
Adams  to  Moosilauke.  The  distances  flx>m  the  Oak-HlU  Honse  are  as  follows :  To 
Bethlehem,  6  M. ;  ITranoonia,  6 ;  Mt.  Washington  R.  B.,  24 ;  TwinMonntain  House, 
18 ;  Fabyan  House,  18 ;  Howland  Observatory,  9 ;  Crawford  House,  22 ;  Flume,  17 ; 
Profile  House.  11 ;  Littleton  station,  i  M. 

The  Ghiswick  Inn  (A.  W.  Weeks)  is  a  new  honse  on  the  high  hiU  baek  of  little- 
ton,  with  fine  views  of  the  Franconia  Range,  Mt.  Washington,  Bethlehem,  etc. 
60  guests,  at  9  8  a  day,  8 12-15  a  week. 

Thayer's  White-Honntian  Hotel  is  an  old  and  welUfiuned  house  on  the  main 
street,  accommodating  100  guests,  at  83  a  day,  810-17.50  a  week.  The  Littleton 
House  accommodates  40  guests  (87-10  a  week).  Mrs.  B.  D.  Sawyer's  Mountain 
Home  (40  guests,  $7-10  a  week);  Mrs.  M.  L.  Qoukl's  The  Maples,  G.  Abbott's 
Echo  Cottage,  F  R..  Glover's  Bhn  Cottage,  A.  R.  Burton's,  C.  D.  Tarbell's,  A. 
Mclntyre's,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cobb's,  the  Wheeler-Hill  House  (40  gnasts),  and  A.  D. 
Fisher's  Sunny-Side  House,  are  in  the  village  and  its  environs. 

Littleton  is  the  most  prosperous  village  in  Northern  New  Hampshire, 
having  about  3,000  inhabitants,  five  churches  (Cong.,  Bapt.,  Meth.,  Epis., 
Cath.),  two  weekly  papers,  a  high-school,  a  bank,  and  80  or  40  stores. 
Various  branches  of  manufacturing  are  also  carried  on  (to  the  value  of  over 
$  500,000  a  year),  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  near  the  station,  where 
B.  W.  Kilbum  has  a  spacious  building  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  stereo- 
scopic views.  There  are  also  five  large  glove-factories,  whose  annual  pro- 
duct is  very  valuable.  The  village  is  pleasant  and  lively,  with  well-stocked 
stores  and  neat  houses;  and  the  main  street  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Ammonoosuc.  The  high-school  occupies  an  elevated  position  over  the 
central  part,  and  is  recognizable  from  a  great  distance.  Farther  back  on 
the  heights  is  the  Oak-Hill  House,  whence  a  very  noble  panoramic  *view 
of  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.  is  gained. 

The  town  of  Littleton  covers  86,000  acres,  half  of  which  is  improved,  making  ag- 
riculture one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  people.  The  tumultuous  reach  of  the 
Connecticut  River  known  as  the  Fifieen-MiU  FaU.%  lies  on  the  N.  W.,  and  bounds 
the  town  for  18  M.  In  1764  this  territory  was  named  Chiswiek ;  in  1770,  Apthorp .  - 
and  in  1784,  UtiUton,  the  ugly  name  which  it  still  retains.  The  first  setUers  came 
In  1774. 

New  Hampshire  had  been  regarded  by  geologists  as  of  asoie  formation,  until  1870, 
when  a  reef  of  fossil  corals  was  discovered  near  Littleton.  In  1878,  brachiopods, 
crinoids,  and  a  gasteropod  were  found  on  Fitch  HiU,  and  established  the  Ikct  that 
these  rocks  belonged  to  the  Helderberg  period. 

Mann's  HUU  are  1^-2  M.  from  Littleton,  and  afford  noble  views  of  the 
mountain-ranges  to  the  £.  and  S.  The  visitor  should  leave  the  road  and 
clamber  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  r.    There  is  a  fine  elevation  beyond 
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Palmer  Brook,  1  M.  W.  of  Manors  Hills  (reached  through  the  pastures), 
whence  a  still  broader  view  is  gained.  Mt,  Misery  is  4  -  6  M.  fi-om  Little- 
ton, by  the  road  over  Mann's  Hills,  and  derives  its  name  from  certain 
poor  families  who  once  lived  at  its  base.  From  several  points  in  the  vi- 
cinity fine  views  of  the  Vermont  mountains  are  gained. 

Eustis  Hill  is  just  S.  of  Littleton  (1^  M.  to  the  top),  and  is  ascended 
easily  through  the  fields  and  forests.  Here  also  is  a  broad  and  pleasant 
prospect,  including  much  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  GUinanton  EiU  is 
2  M.  from  the  village,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  adjacent 
country  was  first  settled  by  men  of  Gilmanton.  It  gives  one  of  the  best 
prospects  of  the  Franconia  Range.  The  Parker  (or  Blueberry)  Mt.  lies 
near  the  village,  on  the  S.,  and  ffom  the  uppermost  clearings  on  its  slope 
a  pleasant  view  of  Littleton  and  the  mountains  Is  obtained. 

It  is  about  5  AL  to  Waterford,  Vt.,  whence  the  drive  may  be  prolonged 
to  the  far-viewing  heights  of  Concord.  The  drives  to  Bethlehem  (5  M.) 
End  Sugar  Hill  are  also  interesting.  Mountain-wagons  run  frequently  to 
the  Flume  House,  the  expense  of  the  ride  out  and  back  being  $2.50  for 
each  person. 

Drives  about  Littleton  {from  the  *'  White-Mt,  RepMie**), 

Morrison's  Hill  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  reach  it,  especially  toward 
evening.  To  reach  it  you  take  the  Franconia  road  for  about  I  M.  to  the 
four  comers  on  the  hill.  There  take  the  r.-hand  road  past  Mr.  Morrison's 
house  and  barn.  Thence  keep  the  road  to  the  1.  until  the  height  of  land 
is  reached.  Ascend  the  hill  to  the  1.  of  the  road  through  the  pasture. 
From  a  clear  spot  just  S.  of  the  summit  you  get  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Lafay- 
ette, with  Franconia  village  in  the  foreground.  To  the  S^  you  see 
Streeter's  Pond,  nestled  in  the  evergreen  forest.  One  can  return  down 
the  N.  slope  directly  into  the  Franconia  road.  ML  Eustis,  the  beauti- 
fully wooded  hill  S.  of  the  village,  is  another  lovely  spot.  It  can  be 
reached  by  a  steep,  rough  climb  from  the  new  road  through  Mr.  Kilbum's 
pasture  past  the  mineral  spring,  or  by  a  longer,  easier  walk.  Go  out  on 
the  Franconia  road  and  take  the  first  road  to  the  r.  Follow  this  up  the 
hill,  past  the  little  red  farm-house.  Enter  the  old-fashioned  gate  on  the 
r.  into  the  sugar  orchard.  Follow  the  winding  path  up  through  the  maples 
to  the  sheep  pasture  above  ;  then  walk  along  the  ridge  toward  the  N.  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods  ;  then  turn  about  and  look  down  the  Ammonoosuc 
Valley,  and  off  into  the  W.  over  Blueberry  Mt.  and  the  far-away  hills 
of  Vermont.  By  following  the  ridge  toward  the  N.  into  the  woods,  the 
actual  summit  is  reached,  which  is  covered  with  lofty  trees.  Gk)ing  in 
the  direction  of  Bethlehem  from  the  summit,  you  come  into  Mr.  Kilbum's 
pasture.  The  mineral  spring  is  under  a  clump  of  yellow  birches  a  little 
way  down  the  hill. 
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The  finest  view  of  Littleton,  and  probably  the  finest  view  of  any  New- 
England  village,  can  be  had  from  Parker's  Cliff.  Take  the  road  leading 
on  to  "The  Meadow"  toward  Lisbon.  At  the  lower  comer  of  the 
"  Heater,"  i,  «.,  where  the  first  road  from  the  N.  comes  in,  turn  into  and 
through  the  farm-yard  of  Mr.  Taylor.  After  crossing  the  little  brook 
in  the  pasture,  bear  to  the  1.  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  keeping  in  the  open 
pasture.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  open  ground  there  is  a  wood-road 
leading  to  the  N.,  just  above  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Leave  the  road  and 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Before  you  lie  the  soft  green  meadows, 
studded  with  neat  farm-houses,  and  the  Ammonoosuc  sparkling  in  the 
midst.  Beyond  are  the  picturesque  lower  bridge  and  old  factory,  then 
the  village  itself  nestled  between  Oak  Hill  and  Mt.  Eustis.  Back  of  the 
village  is  a  line  of  hills.  A  second  line  of  hills  is  formed  by  Cherry 
Mt  and  Mt.  Agassiz,  on  the  slope  of  which  Bethlehem  is  plainly  seen. 
Back  of  them  all,  and  in  full  view,  is  the  whole  range  of  the  White  Mts. 
Artists  say  that  such  a  picturesque  village,  in  such  a  setting,  and  with 
Buch  a  background,  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  New  England. 
•  The  Eeater.—'DnvQ  out  on  the  Waterford  road  past  the  cemetery, 
through  a  fine  grove,  past  Mr.  Jackson's  apiarj',  across  Parker  Brook. 
Take  the  firat  road  to  the  1.  Passing  Mr.  Griggs's  place  yon  come  down 
into  Parker  Brook  Valley,  Just  here,  in  the  bushes  at  the  r.,  is  a  spring 
of  delicious  water.  Crossing  the  brook  again  you  emerge  on  the  Meadows. 
The  next  l.-hand  road  brings  you  back  to  the-  village.  It  is  only  3  M. 
round  the  Heater,  and  is  a  pleasant  drive  after  tea. 

Ujoper  Water/ord.  —  Go  W.  of  the  village  past  the  cemetery.  Curving 
to  the  r.  you  pass  around  the  N.  end  of  Blueberry  Mountain,  and  over 
the  ridge  into  the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  approaching  the  river,  turn  to 
the  r.  at  the  old  tavern.  For  some  distance  you  pass  along  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls  or  Rapids  of  the  Connecticut.  Presently 
you  come  to  the  main  road  leading  from  Littleton  to  Lancaster.  Take 
this  back  to  Littleton,  past  Mr.  Wheeler's  stone  farm-house.  The  length 
of  this  drive  is  about  12  M.,  with  beautiful  scenery  all  the  way. 

Farr  and  Mann's  Bills.  —  For  a  much  more  hilly  drive,  but  one  giving 
grander  views,  go  W.  from  the  village  and  turn  to  the  N.  at  the  cemetery. 
When  about  3  M.  out,  and  well  up  on  the  Farr  Hill,  do  not  fail  to  look 
behind  for  an  extended  view  of  the  Connecticut  and  Ammonoosuc  Valleys, 
with  mountains  to  the  1.  Passing  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  you  descend 
into  a  thick  wood.  Take  the  first  road  to  the  r.  The  steep,  wooded 
mountain  to  the  N.  is  Mt.  Misery.  As  you  come  over  the  high  land  on 
Mann's  Hill  magnificent  views  will  l>e  open  to  the  E.  and  S.  Curving  to 
the  main  road  the  r.  leads  to  Littleton,  the  1.  to  Dalton.  By  going  2  M. 
from  this  point  towanl  Dalton  you  get  extended  views  of  Whitefield  and 
Jefferson,  with  the  Pilot  and  White  Mts.  beyond.  The  length  of  this 
drive  is  9-10  M. 
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Sugar  ^ttt.-^  Go  to  FraacoDia  and  turn  acroM  the  bridge  by  the  Iton 
Works.  DriYe  np  the  hill  to  the  Goodnow  House  (see  page  256).  lo  ra- 
tammg  from  Franoonia  take  the  l.-hand  road  to  N.  Lisbon.  This  leads  by 
Streeter  Fond  to  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  Thence  is  a  pleasant  drive 
through  the  meadows  to  Littleton.    The  length  of  this  drive  is  about  16  M. 

Staged  run  seTeral  times  daily  from  Utttefcon  station  to  Bethlehem  (5  U. ).  This 
ride,  si^a  Starr  Kiog  "  brings  into  Tiew  the  whole  extent  of  the  White-Bit.  Range, 
and  also  the  grand  outlines  of  Mt.  Lafoyette  and  its  neighboring  peaks." 

The  town  was  named  for  Col.  Moses  Little,  of  Newbt^,  Haas.,  one  of  its  proprie^ 
ism,  i«ittleton  and  Oalton  were  granted  under  the  name  of  Chiswick,  In  1764,  to 
James  Arery,  of  Norwich,  Ct.,  and  48  others.  These  grantees  sold  out  In  1768  to 
Col.  UtUo  and  Col.  Isnel  Morey,  of  Orford.  Col.  Little  afterwai^  bought  the  in- 
terest of  the  other  grantees,  except  Meenm.  Dalton  and  Phelps ;  and  when  the  terri- 
tory was  diyided,  in  1784,  Littleton  and  Dalton  reoelTed  their  names  from  these  two 
proprietors.  Col.  Little  was  a  Revolutionary  hero,  haying  served  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  bdng  with  Washington  at  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  Trenton,  and  Princeton.    He  died  in  1796. 

The  first  settler  of  Littleton  was  Capt.  Nathan  Caswell,  who  came  with  Col.  Moray 
to  Orford  In  1766,  and  in  1770  moved  to  Littleton,  made  a  clearing,  and  built  the  first 
log  house.  Settlers  came  but  slowly,  and  the  first  yenrs  of  the  new  town  witnessed 
a  constant  struggle  with  wild  animals  and  hootile  Indians.  Capt  Caswell  had  14 
children,  all  but  one  of  wh<Nn  lired  to  be  over  80.  His  son  Apthorp,  bom  April  12, 
1770.  was  the  first  white  child  bom  hi  Uttleton. 

97.  Lisbon. 

Hotels.  —Brigham's  is  a  new  and  comfortable  hotel.  Jesseman's  Breesy-Hill 
House  (opened  in  1884)  is  on  a  high  hill,  4  M.  from  Lisbon  station,  4  from  Sugar  HiU, 
4  from  JPearl  Lake.  It  commands  the  Franoonia  Range  on  the  £.,  and  the  Qreen 
Mts.  on  the  W. 

This  town  contains  1,348  inhabitants,  and  the  villages  of  Lisbon,  N. 
Lisbon,  and  Sugar  Hill.  Of  its  29,130  acres,  over  17,000  are  improved, 
agriculture  being  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people.  The  annual  products 
are  4,600  tons  of  hay,  111,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  26,000  bushels  of  oats, 
8,600  bushels  of  wheat,  40,000  lbs.  of  butter,  12,000  lbs.  of  cheese,  and 
80,000  lbs.  of  maple-sugar.  The  manufactures  amount  to  $  280,000  a 
year,  chiefly  in  lumber  and  mineral  fertilfzers;  and  the  gold-ore  which  is 
now  being  mined  in  the  vicinity  and  crushed  at  Lisbon  yields  8 14  a  ton. 
There  are  also  copper-mines  and  deposits  of  limestone  in  the  town. 

Lisbon  is  the  chief  village  and  railroad  station,  and  has  10  or  15  storey 

2  churches,  a  library,  and  several  fine  villas  which  were  built  during  the 

excited  era  of  the  goM-dlscoveries.    It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  place,  but 

its  environs  are  picturesque  and  there  are  interesting  drives  in  the  vlcinl- . 

ty.    Among  these  are  Sugar  Hill,  7  M. ;  Hunt's  Mt.,  8  M. ;  Parker  Hill,  4^ 

M. ;  the  Profile  House,  15  M. ;  and  Landaff  Centre,  3  M.    Parker  SiUi$  a 

for-vlewing  knoll  near  the  Lyman  road,  easily  ascended,  and  commanding 

a  rich  and  extensive  prospect.    It  is  near  the  chief  hamlet  of  the  farmhig 

town  of  L3rman ;  and  the  gold  and  copper  mines  are  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  copper  vdns  in  the  Mt. -Gardner  range  consist  of  schists  charged  with  the 
sulphurets  of  Iron  and  copper,  averaging  less  than  H  per  cent  befcne  concentration. 
They  are,  however,  Ikvoraoly  situated  with  respect  to  dnUna«e  and  water-power, 
and  Prof.  Hitchcock  predicts  that  they  will  eventually  prove  remuxierative  and  will 
enploy  a  large  number  of  workmta. 
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EnxLt's  Xt.  is  reached  by  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Monroe.  When  the 
summit  of  the  pass  is  attained,  the  visitor  should  leave  the  road  and  climb 
up  on  the  r.  a  short  distance  to  the  crest.  It  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Mt.-Gardner  Bange,  and  the  view  to  the  N.  is  masked  by  the  higher  point 
of  Bald  Ledge,  the  station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  in  1875. 

The  view  from  Hunt's  Mt.  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  including  the  Franconia,  White,  and  Green  Mts.,  the  narrow  valley 
on  the  W.,  and  a  broad  area  of  Eastern  Vermont,  studded  with  hamlets. 
The  Editor  visited  this  peak  during  a  remarkably  hazy  June  day,  and 
could  not  make  precise  observations  on  which  to  base  a  minute  description 
of  the  view,  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  were  so  dimmed  by  the  blue 
"smoke.** 


Bath  (Blandifi's  Elm  Cottage;  Hutckin^iOld  Stone  ffoute;  Thomp- 
ion's  Central  House ;  Simonds^s)  is  a  pleasant  and  retired  old  village,  S.  W. 
of  Lisbon.  The  town  of  Bath  has  1,168  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  farming  along  the  glens  of  the  Ammonoosuc.  The  Mt.- 
Gardner  Range  traverses  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  ¥rith  one  high  pass ;  and 
the  Landaff  highlands  close  in  on  the  E.  A  road  runs  S.  E.  through 
Swiftwater  Village  and  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the  WUd  Ammonoosuc  \o 
N.  Benton  at  the  foot  of  Moosilauke. 

Landaff  Centre  is  a  petty  hamlet  Z\  M.  from  Lisbon,  in  a  fanning  town 
of  882  inhabitants,  famous  for  its  maple-sugar.  Bald  and  Cobble  Hills  and 
Landaff.Mt  are  high  eminences  which  separate  the  glens.  There  is  good 
trout-fishing  on  Tunnel  Brook  and  other  branches  of  the  Wild  Ammo- 
ooosnc.    There  are  no  boarding-bouses  in  Landafif. 

98.   Sugar  HilL 

The  Sanset-Hni  House  Is  1,660  ft.  above  the  lea;  and  views  Mt.  Washington,  the 
Prancooia  and  Green  Mts.,  and  the  Pilot  range.  Gas,  telephone,  barber-shop,  800 
ft.  of  verandas,  billiards,  bowling,  tennis,  livery.  Stages  from  Lisbon  station,  7  M. 
200  guests ;  912  - 15  a  weelc.  ll  M.  distant,  and  1  H.  from  Franconia  (and  reached 
bjr  stages  from  Littleton),  is  the  Goodnow  House  (200  guests :  $7-12  a  week),  with 
gas,  telephone,  livery,  bowling,  billiards,  and  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Prwidentiid 
and  franconia  Mts.  The  Phillips  House  (75  guests),  near  thQ  Goodnow.  was  opened 
in  1884.  Elsewhere  on  the  ridge  are  these  $7-«rweek houses:  Bowles's  jfilm Cottage, 
Jason  Comey's  Echo  Farm,  Whipple's  Cedar  Cottage,  the  Fair-View,  etc. 

Distaitces.  —  From  the  Sunset-Hill  House  to  Franconia,  2|  M. :  Iron  Mines, 
1 ;  around  the  Square.  4 ;  Mink  Pond,  8^ ;  Littleton,  7 ;  Bethlehem,  8 ;  Lisbon,  7 ; 
Profile  House.  7 ;  Mt.  Washington,  28. 

From  the  Goodnow  House  to  Sugar  Hill,  by  Lovmrs*  Lane,  1)  Bl ;  Franoonia,  1 ; 
Profile  House,  6 ;  Littleton,  6 ;  Bethlehem,  6 ;  Moosilauke,  15. 

Sugar  Hill  is  arbold  ridge  in  Lisbon,  more  tfaan^  1,500  ft.  aboTe  the  sea^ 
and  den  Yes  its  name  from  a  large  grove  of  sugar-maples  on  the  summit. 
There  are  two  routes  from  Lisbon,  one  following  the  Ammonoosuc,  and 
then  ascending  the  glen  ot  Salmon-Hole  Brook ;  the  other  passing  up  the 
valley  of  Mink  Brook  and  by  Mink  Pond.  The  latter  is  more  hilly,  but 
commands  noble  views,  especially  of  the  Green  Mts.  in  retrospect.  The 
quiet  hamlet  of  Sugar  Hill  consists  of  a  long  stroat  on  the  upper  W.  slep^ 
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of  the  ridge,  with  two  churches  and  one  or  two  shops.    It  commands  a 

broad  panoramic  view  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont,  extending  for  many 

leagues  along  the  horizon.    Passing  upward  from  the  street,  beyond  the 

maple>grove,  the  open  crest  of  the  hill  is  reached,  whence  a  superb  view  is 

gained  to  the  S.  E.,  £.,  and  N.  £.    Some  of  the  best  view-points  are  the 

grounds  of  the  Sunset-Hill  House ;  Mt.  Pisgah,  just  S.  of  Sunset-Hill 

House ;  and  Garnet  Hill^  above  the  Gooduow.    This  region  is  interesting 

for  the  geologist;  garnets,  staurolite,  epidote,  and  iron  are  found. 

**  An  agreeable  surprise  awaits  every  one  who  comes  here  for  the  first  time  to  find 
how  near  he  is  to  the  uouotains,  and  yet  not  of  them.  Long  ranges  of  mountain- 
peaks  are  before  him,  their  grand  slopes  and  curves  ccnning  gracefully  almost  to  his 
feet,  yet  he  stands  upon  a  i^h  limestone  and  slate  soil,  and  the  waving  grain,  and 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  forests,  —  a  fitting  dress  for  the  Shenando^  Vidley,  — 
please  the  eye  on  every  hand."    (Rev.  S.  S.  Nickbeson.) 

•  The  View  from  Sugar  Hill  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  mountains, 
except  from  the  high  peaks.  Nearly  N.  £.,  many  miles  away,  is  Mt.  Starr 
King,  with  Bray  Hill  and  the  white  village  of  Jefferson  Hill  at  its  foot  and 
the  Ion  ji:  blue  lines  of  the  Pilot  Range  behind  and  on  the  W.  Farther  to  the 
r.  are  the  Pliny  and  Randolph  Mts.,  with  Mt  Agassiz  in  the  foreground, 
within  6  M.  About  E.  N.  E.  is  the  long  black  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.,  over 
whose  r.  flank,  up  the  valleys  of  the  Gale  and  Ammonoosuc  Rivers,  are 
the  noble  crests  of  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  flanked  by  the  sierra  of  Clay, 
which  joins  them  to  the  supreme  peak  of  Washington.  The  latter  is 
clearly  visible,  and  the  trains  can  be  seen  winding  up  its  sides.  The 
crests  of  Monroe  and  Franklin  are  less  easily  distinguishable,  but  the 
rounded  head  of  Pleasant  is  plainly  recognized,  nearly  due  E.  Some- 
what nearer,  and  on  the  r.  of  Pleasant,  is  the  curved  top  of  Mt.  Hale, 
whence  the  immense  mass  of  the  N.  Twin  Mt.  extends  for  miles  to  the  r., 
culminating  in  a  long  rolling  ridge,  nearly  over  Franconia  Iron-Works. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Garfield,  over  a  line  of  clearings 
in  the  foreground.  The  eye  now  rests  on  the  vast  and  far-reaching  masa 
of  Lafayette,  across  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  bek>w,  and  so  situated 
that  its  very  roots  are  visible.  The  great  ravines  in  its  sides,  the  serrated 
crest-line,  the  plateau  of  the  lakes,  and  the  long  spur  of  Eagle  Cliff'  are  all 
unfolded  to  view,  forming  the  best  possible  picture  of  the  chief  Fran- 
conia mountain.  From  this  point,  in  May  and  June,  the  snow  in  one  of 
the  Lafayette  ravines  presents  the  semblance  of  a  vast  white  cross. 

Far  below  the  r.  spur  is  the  low  hummock  of  Bald  Mt.,  over  and  to  the 
r.  of  which  is  the  high  curving  ridge  of  Mt.  Cannon,  lying  across  the 
Franconia  Notch.  On  its  r.  is  the  long,  lofty,  and  formidable  Mt.  Kins- 
man, looming  boldly  over  the  glens  of  Easton;  and  beyond  the  gentle  S. 
slope  of  Kinsman  rises  the  majestic  peak  of  Moosilauke,  gaining  its  high- 
est point  by  a  series  of  gradually  ascending  terraces. 

Toward  the  S.  W.  and  W.,  when  not  interrupted  by  nearer  hills,  there 
is  a  broad  and  beautiful  panorama  of  the  distant  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont. 
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The  Look- Off  Houtt  (new  in  1887)  is  a  large  sommer-hotel,  S.  of  the 
Sunset-Hill  House,  with  magnificent  views. 

Ore  Hill  is  about  1^  M.  S.  B.  of  the  hamlet  on  Sugar  Hill,  and  is  surrounded 
with  roads.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gneiss,  and  contains  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
which  were  formerly  worked  by  the  N.  H.  Iron  Co.  The  old  shafts  and  adits  are 
now  sometimes  Tidted  by  the  curious. 

99.  Mount  Kinwnau. 

The  ascent  of  this  formidable  peak  is  rarely  undertaken,  so  great  is  the 
labor  in  comparison  with  the  reward.  It  is  best  accomplished  from  the 
BoUes  farm,  a  short  distance  S.  £.  of  £.  Landafif,  and  about  10  M.  from 
the  Profile  House.  Orson  Kendall  is  said  to  be  the  best  guide  in  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  two  possible  ways  of  ascent,  the  first  of  which  is  by  a 
logging-road  which  ascends  about  1  M.  from  ^oUes's,  and  thence  march- 
ing 8  M.  through  the  woods,  encountering  much  fallen  timber.  Nothing 
can  be  more  arduous  and  wearisome  than  this  way.  A  better  route  is  to 
ascend  the  Slide  Brook  by  a  line  of  pretty  cascades  and  basins,  with 
steep  smooth  ledges  and  roeky  debris  under  foot.  Where  the  stream  is 
met  by  a  long  and  steep  slide  coming  from  the  r.,  it  should  be  led,  and 
then  the  bare,  loose  rocks  of  the  slide  are  ascended  to  a  point  within  |  M. 
of  the  summit.  The  distance  from  the  Bolles  farm  to  the  top  is  nearly  4  M. 
Mt.  Kinsman  is  4,200  ft  high,  and  forms  a  long  and  ill-defined  ridge,  run- 
ning nearly  N.  and  S.  Its  geological  composition  is  of  porphyritic  gneiss. 
Moran  Lake  (see  Route  103)  is  2  -  8  M.  from  its  top,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  attack  it  from  that  direction,  but  without  success. 

The  Editor  was  forced  to  return  when  within  }  H.  of  the  summit,  on  account  of 
the  ^{proach  of  night,  mo  that  he  can  give  no  account  either  of  the  character  of  the 
top  or  the  views  therefrom.  From  other  sources  he  learns  that  there  are  bare  ledges 
<m  the  crest,  and  that  the  view  to  the  N.  £.  is  closed  by  the  Franconia  Range,  whfch 
also  partly  masks  the  mountains  to  the  £.  Moosilauke  and  the  Benton  Range  aro 
frvorably  obeerred  from  Kinsman,  and  also  a  long  reach  of  the  Green  Mts. 

A  Reconnoisaance  of  Mt.  Kinsman  hy  Prof,  OaeUmo  Lanza, 

"Any  one  who  has  been  at  Sugar  Hill  must  have  noticed  the  long  serrated 
ridge,  extending  apparently  from  Profile  Mt.  to  the  W.,  and  terminating 
in  a  rather  pointed  summit.  This  point,  on  referring  to  the  map,  is 
found  to  be  the  second  peak  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  real  summit  of  which, 
though  visible,  appears  lower.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  nomenclature  from 
the  aborigines  will  develop  for  the  several  mound-like  peaks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ridge  the  name  The  Haystacks,  and  for  Mt.  Kinsman  the  name 
Mt,  Pemigetoasset.  That  these  names  are  not  correct  is  evident  from  a, 
glance  at  the  maps,  which  give  the  name  Haystack  to  the  mountain  £.  of 
Lafayette,  called  by  the  aborigines  Hookett  or  Hooksett,  or  something 
similar ;  and  the  name  Pemigetoasset  to  a  smaller  spur  of  Kinsman  back 
of  the  Flume  House.    Moreover,  the  view  from  neighboring  peaks  reveals 
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ti  nest  of  Bttrnmits  on  the  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset  Rhrer,  and  between 
Moofiilauke  and  the  Francouia  region ;  all  which  the  maps  indnde  under 
the  title  Kinsman. 

With  a  view  to  investigate  this  region,  we  left  Gk)odnow'Sy  at  Sugar 
Hill,  and  rode  6  M.  out  on  the  Landaff  road,  keeping  always  to  the  1., 
and  hence  nearest  the  mountain,  to  the  Bolles  farm.  Hience  we  proceeded 
on  a  foot-path  for  a  short  distance  through  the  woods,  to  meet  a  brook 
which  flows  down  the  ravine  between  the  ridges  which  proceed  from  the 
above-mentioned  summits.  This  brook  flows  almost  exactly  W.,  its 
course  being  nearly  straight ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  the 
bed  being  composed  of  immense  ledges  of  granite,  and  containing  a  great 
number  of  picturesque  cascades  and  basins,  thus  furnishing  very  easy 
travelling,  and  a  number  of  interesting  studies  for  the  artist,  and  render- 
ing a  trip  to  the  brook  an  easy  and  pleasant  one,  even  for  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  press  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from 
points  along  the  brook  is  not  extensive,  being  cut  off  by  the  ridges  on 
each  side ;  but  from  almost  all  points  the  valley  beneath  and  the  hills  in 
the  distance  are  visible. 

After  following  this  brook  for  If  M.  from  BoUes's  to  a  point  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  woods  and  scrub,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a 
short  but  well-marked  slide,  coming  from  the  r.-hand  ridge.    There  is 

a  similar  slide  on  the  1.  side  also It  appears  as  if  the  earth  and 

vegetation  had  slid  down  from  the  top,  leaving  bare  a  single  convex  rock 
slopifig  at  nearly  Z5P  to  the  horizon.  The  rock  is  more  or  less  in  the  form 
of  ledges,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  a  gully  or  water-course  in  it. 

The  road  thus  far  was  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  after  reaching  the  top  of 
the  slide,  we  had  to  make  our  way  through  i-j  M.  of  as  bad  scrubs, 
rotten  and  fallen  timber,  and  moss-covered  rocks  as  one  often  meets  with. 
We  reached  the  summit  at  11  a.m.  It  is  cleared,  and  has  been  so  far 
civilized  as  to  be  made  the  depository  of  a  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  signaL 
The  view  is  not  very  extensive,  as  the  proximity  of  the  Lafayette  Range 
causes  a  large  part  of  the  horizon  to  be  cut  off;  but  a  fine  view  is  afforded 
of  distant  mountains  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  also  of  all  that  unexplored 
wilderness  back  of  the  Profile  House  and  the  various  summits  in  th%t 
neighborhood.  Moosilauke,  of  course,  is  and  appears  quite  near.  I  marked, 
also,  the  following  as  features  of  the  view:  Profile,  Lincoln,  Liberty, 
Flume,  Carrigain,  Tripyramid,  a  number  of  the  Green  Mts.,  the  Percy 
Peaks,  and  a  round  mountain  which  may  be  Owl's  Head,  in  Canada,  be- 
sides many  other  northern  mountains.** 

The  Bridal-Veil  Falls  are  on  Copper-mine  Brook,  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Mt.  Kinsman,  and  something  more  than  an  hour's  walk  from  Horace 
Brooks's  boarding-house,  partly  by  a  new  path.  Their  height  is  76  ft., 
and  the  brook  above  and  below  is  filled  with  cascades  and  rapids.  About 
4  M.  S.  of  Franconia,  on  the  Easton  road,  a  sign-board  by  the  wayside 
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indicates  the  entrance  to  the  path,  which  leads  np  into  the  great  ravine 
between  Mt.  Cannon  and  Mt.  Kinsman. 

The  Xt.  KinsniaiL  Plume  is  a  recent  discovery,  and  may  be  reached 
by  driving  5  M.  S.  from  Franconia,  on  the  Easton  road,  and  ascending  a 
mountain  road  2  M.  long.  The  last  half  of  this  route  is  so  steep  and 
rough  that  it  is  hardly  practicable  for  carriages,  though  they  have  made 
the  ascent.  The  flume  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  in  the  Franconia 
Notch,  but  resembles  it  very  much,  and  has  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  A  short  path  leads  beyond  to  a  rounded  rocky  dome,  crown- 
ing one  of  the  high  spurs  of  Mt  Kinsman,  and  overlooking  the  western 
yalleys. 


iOO.  The  Franconia  Honntains 

derive  their  name  from  the  town  of  Franconia,  in  which  their  chief  peaks 
are  situated.  They  are  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the  White  Mts.,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  Field-Willey  and  Twin-Mountain  Ranges.  All 
the  mountains  around  the  Franconia  Notch  usually  bear  the  name,  though 
it  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  lofty  range  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Notch, 
and  running  N.  from  the  East  Branch  to  Gale  River.  The  range  is  narrow 
and  straight,  and  the  peaks  are  sharp  and  lofty,  though  of  less  altitude 
than  the  White  Mts.  They  have  not  been  devastated  by  fires,  and  so  the 
dense  forests  occupy  all  their  lower  parts  and  cover  several  of  the  peaks. 
The  scenery  is  more  beautiftil  than  that  of  the  White  Mts.,  but  far  less 
miyestic  and  impressive.  This  ridge  is  composed  of  dark  felsite,  the 
southerly  peaks  being  coarsely  granitic. 

Q 
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Fredrika  Bremer  preferred  the  Franconia  Mts.  to  the  flunoos  Swedish  districts  of. 
Balecarlia  and  Norsland.  '*  The  scenery  here  is  more  picturesque,  more  playftil  and 
fentastic,  has  more  cheerfUl  diversity,  and  the  afBuence  of  wood  and  the  hemitiful 
folii^ge  in  the  yalleys  is  extraordinary :  you  walk  or  drive  continually  between  the 
most  lovely  wild  hedges  of  hazel,  ehn,  sumach,  sugar-maple,  yellow  birch,  fir-trees, 
pines,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  on  all  sides  is  beard  the  singing  and 
the  roaring  of  the  mountain-streams,  clear  as  silver,  through  the  passes  of  the  MUs." 
{Homes  of  the  New  World.) 

lOL  The  Franconia  Notch 

is  a  noble  pass,  5  -  6  M.  long,  between  the  Franconia  and  Femigewasset 
Ranges.  It  is  a  valley  about  ^  M.  wide,  for  the  most  part  filled  with 
forests,  and  traversed  by  the  marvellously  clear  waters  of  the  upper 
Femigewasset  Biver.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow  road  rise  lofty  moun- 
tain-walls, clad  with  verdure,  and  assuming  fine  alpine  shapes.  By  the 
immunity  of  the  forests  from  the  fires  and  slides  which  have  so  ruined  the 
White  Mts.,  the  Franconia  Notch  has  retained  a  pleasing  aspect  of  primeval 
quietude  and  tranquil  beauty,  which  induces  many  travellers  to  prefer  it 
to  any  other  locality  among  the  mountains. 

Starr  King  says :  **  The  narrow  district  thus  enclosed  contains  more  objects  of 
interest  to  the  mass  of  travellers  than  any  other  region  of  equal  extent  within  the 
usual  compass  of  the  Wbite-Mt.  tour.  In  the  way  of  rock-sculpture  and  waterfUls, 
it  is  a  huge  museum  of  curiosities.  There  is  no  spot  usually  visited  in  any  of  the 
valleys  where  the  senses  are  at  once  impressed  so  strongly  and  so  pleasantly  with 
the  wildoess  and  freshness  which  a  stranger  instinctively  associates  with  mountain- 
scenery  in  New  Hampshire.  There  is  no  other  spot  where  the  visitor  is  domesticated 
amid  the  most  savage  and  startling  forms  in  which  cliffii  and  tbrest  are  combined. 
And  yet  there  is  beauty  enough  intermixed  with  the  sublimity  and  the  wildness  to 

make  the  scenery  permanently  attractive,  as  well  as  grand  and  exciting The 

Franconia  Pass  is  not  oppressive.  Large  portions  of  the  wall  opposite  the  Profile 
House  are  even  more  sheer  than  the  Willey  Mt  ,  or  Mt.  Webster,  in  the  great  Notch ; 
but  it  bends  in  a  very  graceful  curve ;  the  purple  tinge  of  the  rocks  is  always  grate- 
ful to  the  eye ;  and  instead  of  the  sandy  desolation  over  and  around  the  Willey 
House,  the  forest  folia^  that  clambers  up  the  sharp  aocUvities,  fitstening  its  roots 
in  the  crevices  and  resisting  the  torrents  and  the  gale,  relieves  the sombreness  of  the 
bending  battlement  by  its  color,  and  softens  its  sublimity  into  grace." 

'*  Those  who  would  thoroughly  enjoy  a  forenoon,  and  taste  with  eye  and 
ear  the  freshness  of  the  forest,  the  glancing  light  on  a  mountain-stream, 
the  occasional  rare  beauty  of  the  mosses  on  its  banks,  the  colors  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cool,  still  pools,  the  overarching  grace  of  its  trees,  or  the 
busy  babble  of  its  broken  and  sparkling  tide,  should  walk  from  one  hotel 
to  the  other  (Profile  to  Flume),  down  the  river  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  road,  but  which  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  from  it  by  the  forest." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Prime  says :  "  The  grandeur  of  evening  in  the  Franconia  Notch  is 
beyond  all  words  —  nay,  is  beyond  human  ability  to  appreciate.  There  are  higher 
mountains,  deeper  ravines,  more  precipitous  clifiis  in  the  world,  but  nowhere  in  my 
wanderings  have  I  found  such  lights  as  the  departing  sun  leaves  on  the  White  UUls 

of  New  Hampshire No  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  sufficient  to  appreciate  the 

variety  and  change  of  the  sunset  and  evening  lights  in  the  Franconia  Notch,  —  and 
though  on^  has  seen  them  a  thousand  times,  he  sees  them  each  evening  witili  new 
and  sober  delight,  sometimes  rising  into  awe.^' 

Harriet  Martineau  said :  "  I  certainly  thhik  the  Franconia  Defile  the  nobkil 
mountain-pass  I  saw  in  the  United  States." 
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109.  Franconia. 

The  *  Forest-Hills  Hotel  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Pine  Hill,  and  on  the 
W.  looking  across  the  Franoooia  Valley  to  Sugar  Hill  and  the  vast  Franconia  M ts. 
On  the  E.  it  fronts  on  a  rich  lawn,  many  acres  in  extent,  oyer  which  Mt;  Washing- 
ton \i  seen.  The  house  has  gas,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  model  plumbing, 
electric  bells,  billiards,  telegraoh,  Uvery-Btable,  and  barber-shop  (150  guests,  at 
S12.60    20  a  week). 

Forest-Hills  House  to  Bethlehem,  4  M.;  Profile,  4 ;  Littleton,  6 ;  Sugar  Hill,  8. 

In  Franconia  village  are  Fraoeonia  House,  Rev.  F.V.  D.  Oarretson^s  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  Mrs.  Horace  Knight's  Mountain-View  House,  and  S.  D.  Morgan's  boarding- 
house  —  new  in  1885  (each  for  40  -  60  guests ;  S  7  - 1()  a  week).  1  M.  up  tiie  glen  is 
Richardson  Bros.'  Mt.-La&yette  House  (75  guests;  $7-12  a  week).  A  side-road 
leadi<  thence  up  the  heights  to  James  (^uimby's  Bald-Mt.  House  (25  guests  ;  95-8). 
8  -4  M.  3.  of  Franconia,  on  the  Easton  road,  are  Alvin  Grimes's  Mt. -Jackson  House 
(40  guests;  S5-8),  Mrs.  Horace  Brooks's  Brook  Farm  (20  guests),  and  W.  EL 
Brooks's  Mt.-Oannon  House  (20  guests).    The  Sugar-Hill  hotels  (see  page  255). 

Stagres  sent  for  guests  at  Littleton.  Mail-stage  also  daily  from  Littleton  to 
Vraaconia  (6  M. ),  after  arrival  of  moiZ-train.   Semi-weekiy  stage  to  Eastoo  <8  M.  S.). 

The  stage-road  from  Littleton  leads  S.  across  the  highlands,  and  down 
into  the  S.  Branch  glen,  to  Franconia.  The  road  from  Bethlehem  crosses 
by  Mt.  Agassiz,  and  affords  noble  views  of  Mts.  Grarfif  Id  and  Lafayette. 

Franconia  is  a  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  settled  in  1774,  and  ever 
since  famous  for  protracted  cold  weather.  Franconia  Village  is  a 
quiet  little  hamlet  strung  along  the  Gale  River,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
glen  under  Mt.  Lafayette.  The  iron-works  were  established  in  1S05,  and 
have  long  been  abandoned.  500-600  tons  of  iron  were  made  yearly. 
Within  five  years  Franconia  lias  made  a  great  advance  as  a  summer-resort, 
having  nearly  h  dozen  well-patronized  boarding-houses,  besides  the  splen- 
did Forest-Hills  Hotel.  Close  at  hand,  also,  are  the  great  hotels  on  Sugar 
Hill.  The  scener^*^  in  the  vicinity  is  full  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  con- 
trast, vast  and  frowning  mountains  and  idyllic  lowlands  and  forests,  rip- 
pling streams  abounding  in  trout,  tranquil  glades,  and  storm-beaten  granite 
peaks.  There  are  many  charming  drives  throughout  this  region,  which  is 
central  to  the  Profile  House,  Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill,  Littleton,  and  Bethlehem. 

Beyond  Franconia  the  road  passes  the  Lafayette  House,  and 

then  begins  a  long  and  sharp  ascent,  with  good  views  of  ML  Lafayette. 
After  passing  the  great  Profile-House  farm  (on  the  r.),  the  country  becomes 
wilder,  and  the  ascent  is  slowly  made  to  and  through  the  Franconia  Notch. 
Bc3'ond  Echo  Lake  the  road  reaches  the  great  white  Profile  House. 

Bethlehem  Junction  to  the  Profile  House, 

This  route,  the  most  direct  to  the  Profile,  is  traversed  by  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  (10  M.  long),  which  enters  the  Gale's  River  wilderness  not  far 
from  Bethlehem  Junction,  and  runs  through  the  woods  all  the  way,  ascend- 
ing the  sharp  slopes  of  Lafayette,  and  at  last  sweeping  between  Echo  Lake 
and  the  mountain,  and  reaching  a  terminus  just  £.  of  the  Profile  House, 
near  the  hotel,  but  hidden  from  it  by  thick  foliage.  Occasional  views  of 
great  beauty  are  gained,  as  the  train  ascends  to  its  higher  grades,  particu- 
larly from  the  iron  bridge  over  Lafayette  Brook. 
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103.  The  Profile  House 

Is  one  of  the  best  ^nmmer-hotels  in  the  United  States.  It  accommodates 
6  -  600  jrnests,  at  $  4.50  a  day,  with  reductions  for  permanent  boarders.  Its 
dining-hall  is  the  finest  in  the  monntain-regicm ;  and  in  point  of  cnisine  it 
compares  favorablj'  with  the  Glen  House.  The  parlor  is  100X50  ft.  in 
area,  and  is  the  scene  of  brilliant  evening  assemblies.  There  are  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  billiard-balls  and  bowling-alleys,  bath-rooms,  a  barber- 
shop, a  salesroom  for  pictures  and  knick-knacks,  a  livery-dtable,  passenger 
elevator,  and  four  tennis-courts.  Band  and  orchestra  concerts  daily  in  the 
ball,  and  on  Profile  Lake.  S.  of  the  hotel  are  five  villas,  leased  by  the 
season.  The  house  is  surrounded  with  verandas  ;  and  its  environs  are 
kept  with  rare  neatness.  This-^s  a  favorite  resort  for  New-Yorkers,  B<»s- 
tonians,  and  Philadelphians.  New  paths  have  been  built  to  Boyce  Rock, 
and  up  Eagle  Cliff. 

Diftances.  —  Profile  Hourt^  to  the  Profile  Lake,  ^  M. ;  Echo  Lake,  ] ;  the  top 

of  Mt.  Lafayette,  8| ;  Lonesome  Lake,  4  ;  Walker's  Falli",  8;  the  Island  Fails,  5 ;  the 
Basin,  8^:  the  Flume,  6  ;  Mt.  Cannon,  2  ;  Franconia,  bf  ;  Sugar  Hill,  6  ;  Littleton, 
U;  Bethiehem,  10;  Jefierson  Hill,  83;  Dslton,  24;  Woodstock,  18 

Koiites.  —  The  easiest  and  quickest  is  by  the  narrow-gauge  line,  which  connects 
at  Bethlehem  Junction  with  the  standard  routes  (see  page25U).  There  are  six  trains 
each  way,  daily.  D^ly  stages  run  to  N.  Woodstock  (page  292),  where  they  meet  the 
I'emigewasset- Valley  R.  K.,  to  Plymouth.  Passengers  from  Boston  by  Route  2  reach 
the  Profile  House  in  8  brs.  '^he  best  route  from  New  York  is  up  the  CoanecUcut 
Valley,  via  Springfield,  meeting  Route  2  at  Wells  River. 

The  Profile  House  is  near  the  N.  end  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  in  a  nar- 
row glen  between  the  precipitous  walls  of  Eagle  Cliff  and  Mt.  CaniMW* 
There  are  a  few  acres  of  level  land  in  this  Iktle  valley,  most  of  which  are 
occnpied  by  the  hotd  and  its  outbuildings  and  lawns.  The  glen  is  1,974 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  there  is,  therefore,  do  hotel  in  the  mountains  (ex- 
cept the  summit-houses)  so  loi^ily  situated  as  the  Profile  House.  Ther« 
are  many  interesting  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  which  serve 
to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  for  men  of  action;  while  quieter  souls  need  but 
to  rest  on  the  comfortable  verandas  and  exult  in  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
forests  and  cliffs  in  the  vicinity. 

Eagle  Cliff  is  a  great  spur  of  Mt.  Lafayette  running  to  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  and  partly  separated  from  the  mountain  by  a  tangled  ravine.  It 
is  8,446  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  1,472  ft.  above  the  Profile  House,  which  it 
closely  approaches.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 
88  years  ago,  afler  he  had  discovered  an  eagle's  nest  high  np  on  these 
beetling  crags ;  but  the  eagles  have  long  since  departed.  The  precipice 
has  been  scaled  from  near  Echo  Lake;  and  the  path  up  LafUyette  ascends 
on  the  S.  side.  The  sunset  colors  on  this  mighty  wall  are  magnificent; 
and  the  clouds  play  over  its  surface  with  fine  effect. 

*'  It  is  a  charming  object  to  study.  Except  in  some  of  the  great  ravines  of  the 
Mt.-Washington  Range,  which  it  costs  great  toil  to  reach,  there  is  no  such  exhibi- 
tion of  precipitous  rock  to  be  found.    And  how  graceftdly  it  is  festooned  with  this 
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elimbing  birclMS,  maples,  spmces,  and  Tines!  There  are  those  to  whom  the  sight 
of  such  a  crag,  sharply  set  at  the  angle  of  a  mountain  wall,  Is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  memorable  priyflegcs  of  a  tour  among  the  hills.  Such  will  find  the  best 
goint3  for  appreciating  the  height  and  majesty  of  the  Eagle  Cliff  by  ascending  a  few 
undred  feet  on  the  Cannon  Mt.  opposite,  or  by  walking  to  the  borders  of  Profile 
Lake."    (Stakk  Kiko.) 

Within  ^  M.  of  the  hotel  is  a  nameless  cascade,  which  is  reached  by- 
following  up  the  aqueduct  back  of  the  long  house  in  rear  of  the  hotel. 
The  brook  falls  over  a  succession  of  sloping  granite  ledges,  and  affords 
beautiful  water-scenery  after  rainy  weather.  From  this  point  fascinating 
views  are  obtained  of  Echo  Lalte,  Eagle  Cliff,  andthe  broad  valley  to  the 
N.  E. 

*  Echo  Lako  is  about  J  M.  N.  of  the  hotel,  by  the  roadside,  and  is  one 
of  the  reservoirs  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc  River.  On  the 
bluff  over  it  is  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  hrxc-ahrac^  below  which  is  a 
boat-house,  where  neat  row-boats  may  be  hired.  The  cannon  that  used  to 
rouse  the  echoes  here  liati  long  since  gone ;  but  the  little  steamboat  affords 
^ood  facilities  for  cruising  on  these  narrow  waters.  The  lake  is  environed 
by  Eagle  Cliff,  Bald  Mt.,  and  Mt.  Cannon,  and  beautiful  limited  views 
may  be  obtained  from  its  surface,  especially  towards  Artist's  Bluff,  on  the 
E.  siiore.  Tiie  human  voice  is  re-echoecC  with  great  distinctness  here. 
The  favorite  hours  to  visit  the  lake  are  at  early  morning  or  towards  even- 
ing, when  the  adjacent  cliffs  are  riclily  colored  by  the  failing  light. 

**  Franconia  is  more  fortunate  hi  its  little  tarn  that  is  rimmed  by  the  undisturbed 
wilderness,  and  watched  by  the  grizzled  peak  of  La&yette,  than  in  the  old  Stone 

Face  from  which  it  has  gained  so  much  celebrity Its  more  eacrcd  Ufc  is  not 

narrowed  to  the  bounds  of  the  stream  which  it  supplies  in  part  with  gentle  pulre- 
Thousands  have  Feen  it  whoee  hearts  its  springs  have  lied  with  unwasting  water, 
and  in  whose  memory  its  beautiful  sur&ce,  swept  by  the  gentle  edges  of  the  summer 
breeze,  and  burnished  by  the  sunlight,  is  a  sweet  and  perennial  symbol  of  purity 
and  peace." 

*  Profile  Lake  is  a  few  minutes'  walk  S.  of  the  hotel,  by  the  roadside. 
It  is  a  beautiful  mountain-tarn,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cannon,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  primeval  forests.  It  was  formerly  called  Ferriri's  Pond^  and 
then  the  Old  Man's  Washbowl,  Several  boats  are  kept  in  the  small  house 
by  the  lakeside,  for  private  and  public  use.  The  former  are  owned  by 
regular  frequenters  of  the  Profile  House,  and  some  of  them  are  models  of 
grace  and  beauty.  The  visitor  should  row  out  over  the  lake,  in  order  to 
get  the  effect  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  Eagle  Cliff,  taking  care  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  trout-fishers  who  are  on  the  water.  The  pond  above  Profile 
Lake  is  the  source  of  the  Pemigewasset  River. 

'*  Among  visitors  at  the  Profile  House.  Profile  Lake  is  the  fftvorite  of  the  two 
laki'S.  It  lies  nearer  to  the  house  than  £cho  Lake,  and  is  directly  under  the  giant 
Profile.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  finest  water  of  the  world ;  nor  is  there  on  any  con- 
tinent a  more  lovely  spot,  a  more  complete  union  of  the  sublime  with  the  beautifuL 
But  Kcho  Lake,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  hotel,  is  its  rival,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  here,  for  any  one  who  has  the  &ncy,  to  compare  two  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  scenery  and  discuss  the  comparison.  In  the  long  course  of  years 
dnring  which  the  Profile  House  has  been  ^y  favorite  summer  resting-place,  it  has 
come  about  that  the  attractions  of  the  two  lakes  have  been  pretty  regularly  ad- 
Justed.  While  at  the  Profile  House  we  go  in  the  forenoon  to  Echo  Lake,  and  in  the 
^  afternoon  to  Profile  Lake."  —  Wm.  C.  Pbimb. 
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Lonesome  Lake  is  on  Mt.  Cannon,  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  road,  and 
is  reached  by  an  admirable  bridle-path  (1^  M.  long)  diverging  to  the  r. 
from  a  clearing  on  the  Flume-House  road,  2^  M.  S.  of  the  I'rofile  House. 
It  is  on  the  ridge  and  under  one  of  the  high  bluffs  of  Mt  Cannon,  sur- 
rounded with  primitive  forests.  The  lake  and  its  capital  trout-fishery  and 
the  adjoining  territory  are  owned  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Prime  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Bridge,  of  New  York ;  and  they  have  a  quaint  woodland  cottage  on  its 
shore,  where  they  entertain  their  friends.  Gen.  McClellan  spent  many 
happj-  davs  here.'  Tamarack  Pond  was  the  old  name  for  this  lonely  tarn. 
One  of  the  best  views  of  the  upper  ridges  of  Mt.  Lafayette  is  obtained 
from  a  boat  on  its  waters,  near  the  S.  W.  shore.  Tlie  racged  gray  crest- 
line  appears  above  the  adjacent  forest,  and  an  inex[>licable  idea'  of  the 
deep  gorge  between  is  also  gained. 

Walker's  Falls  are  2.^-3  M.  S.  of  the  Profile  Honse,  beyond  the  old 
Lafayette-House  clearing,  and  are  reached  by  a  path  which  diverges  from 
the  road  obliquely  to  the  1.  The  lower  falls  are  over  \  M.  from  the  road, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  step-like  plunges  over  sheets  of  granite.  They 
are  surrounded  by  the  primitive  forest,  and  are  very  beautiful  in  time  of 
high  water.  The  next  fall  above  is  fully  60  ft.  high,  and  is  surrounded 
by  ragged  blocks  of  granite.  The  course  of  the  stream  should  be  ascended 
for  about  ^  M.  farther  (though  the  way  is  rough)  to  the  splendid  upper 
falls,  where  the  water  makes  a  clear  leap  of  60  ft.,  with  granite  ledges 
behind.  One  of  the  best  view-points  is  the  great  boulder  near  the  base. 
Just  above,  a  tribu'^ary  brook  falls  in  from  the  r.;  and  the  line  of  cascades 
and  sliding  waters  may  be  followed  far  up  into  the  White-Cross  Bavine. 

104.  The  Profile. 

••  The  Profile  (formerly  called  the  Old  Man  of  iht  Mountain)  is  a 
wonderful  semblance  of  the  human  face,  formed  by  the  ledges  on  the 
upper  cliflfs  of  Mt  Cannon,  finely  relieved  against  the  sky  and  amid  pic- 
turesque surroundings.  It  is  best  seen  from  a  point  marked  by  a  guide- 
board,  on  the  road  a  short  distance  S.  of  the  Profile  House,  and  over  Profile 
Lake.  The  face  looks  toward  the  S.  £.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  has  drawn  the  admiration  of 
myriads  of  travellers.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  worshipped  by  the 
Indians  in  ancient  times,  but  this  is  doubtfuL  It  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1805,  by  Francis  Whitcomb  and  Luke  Brooks,  who  were  working  on 
the  Notch  road,  and  saw  it  while  washing  their  hands  in  Profile  Lake. 
They  exclaimed,  **  That  is  Jefierson,**  he  being  then  President  It  was 
described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  in  1828,  by  Gen.  Martin 
Field,  with  a  grotesque  picture  attached.  Hawthome*8  tale  of  Tht 
Great  Stone  Face^  and  a  later  book  called  ChrUttu  Judex^  celebrate 
this  marvellous  outline.  There  is  a  probability  that  it  may  not  last  for 
maay  years  longer,  on  account  of  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  granite. 
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which  crumbles  under  the  hand.  Prof.  Hitchcock  says:  "  I  would  advise 
any  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  Profile  for  themselves,  to  hasten  to 
the  spot,  for  fear  of  disappointment.''  It  is  formed  of  three  disconnected 
ledges  of  granite,  in  difierent  vertical  lines,  their  aggregate  height  being 
86-40  ft.  (as  measured  by  the  State  Survey  in  1871);  and  their  height 
above  the  lake  is  1,200  ft.  One  rock  forms  the  forehead,  another  the  nose 
and  upper  lip,  and  the  third  the  massive  chin.  Although  the  expression 
as  seen  from  the  road  is  melancholy  and  severe,  there  are  points  farther 
up  the  ridge  where  it  becomes  amiable  and  pleasant.  The  best  time  to 
make  the  visit  is  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  face  is  strongly  relieved 
against  the  bright  sky.  With  the  morning  light  falling  upon  it,  the  cheeks 
appear  haggard  and  sunken. 

"  The  expresdon  is  severe  and  somewhat  melancholy,  and  although  there  is  a 
little  feebleness  about  the  mouth, on  the  whole,  the  foce  of  the  *01d  Man  of  the 
Mountain '  is  set,  and  his  countenance  fixed  and  firm.  He  neither  blinks  at  the 
near  flashes  of  the  lightning  beneath  his  nose,  nor  flinches  from  the  driving  snow 
and  sleet  of  the  Franconia  winter,  which  makes  the  very  mercury  of  the  ther- 
mometer shrink  into  the  bulb  and  congeal As  you  pass  down  the  road  to 

the  left  ....  the  Old  Man's  countenance  first  changes  to  that  of  a  toothless  old 
woman  in  a  mob  cap,  and  soon  the  lower  part  of  the  face  becomes  so  distorted  that 
the  profile  is  lost.  In  going  to  the  right,  the  nose  and  fiice  become  flattened,  and  at 
last  the  forehead  only  is  seen."    (Oakes's  White-Mt.  Scetury.) 

"  The  most  attractive  advertisement  of  the  Franconia  Notch  to  the  travelling 
public  is  the  rumor  of  the  '  Great  Stone  Face,'  that  hangs  upon  one  of  its  highest 
clifiis.  If  its  enclasing  walls  were  less  grand,  and  its  water  gems  less  lovely,  travellers 
would  be  still,  perhaps,  as  strongly  attracted  to  the  spot,  that  they  might  see  a  moun- 
tain which  breaks  into  human  expression, — a  piece  of  sculpture  older  than  the 
Sphynx,  —  an  intimation  of  the  human  countenance,  which  Is  the  crown  of  all 
beauty,  that  was  pushed  out  from  the  coarse  strata  of  New  England  thousands  of 

years  Mfore  Adam The  expression  is  really  noble,  with  a  suggestion  partly 

of  &tigue  and  melancholy.  He  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some  visitor  or  message. 
....  Those  who  can  see  it  with  a  thunder-cloud  behind,  and  the  slaty  scud  driving 
thin  across  It,  will  carry  away  the  grandest  imprestion  which  it  ever  makes  on  the 
beholder's  mind.  But  when,  after  an  August  shower,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
mists  that  rise  from  the  forest  below  congregate  around  it,  and,  smitten  with  sun- 
shine, break  as  they  drift  against  its  nervous  outline,  and  hiding  the  mass  of  the 
mountain  which  it  overhangs,  i^late  it  with  a  thin  halo,  the  countenance,  awAil  but 
benignant,  is  as  if  a  mighty  angel  were  sitting  among  the  hills,  and  enrobing  himself 
in  a  cloud-Testnre  of  gold  and  purple."    (Starr  Kino.) 

105.  HoTint  Cannon,  or  Profile, 

Is  the  long  and  massive  ridge  which  enwalls  the  Franconia  Notch  on  the 
W.,  and  is  separated  from  Mt.  Kinsman  by  a  narrow  and  exceedingly 
rough  valley.  Guyot  reckoned  its  height  at  3,850  ft.,  or  1,876  ft.  above 
the  Profile  House.  It  is  of  granite,  with  great  areas  of  exposed  ledges, 
and  the  summit  is  covered  with  trees.  Some  parts  are  very  precipitous, 
especially  towards  the  S.  E.  It  is  ascended  by  a  rude  path  Ij-  2  M.  long, 
which  passes  into  the  woods  near  the  bowling-alley  in  front  of  the  Profile 
House,  and  leads  up  the  course  of  a  small  rill.  After  the  steepest  ascent 
has  been  accomplished,  the  path  traverses  a  forest  of  dwarfed  trees,  and 
emerges  on  the  ledges  (see  page  274  h). 
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"  The  whole  mountain  from  which  the  Profile  starts  is  one  of  the  noblest  apeei* 
mens  of  majestic  rock  that  can  be  seen  in  New  Hampshire.  One  may  tii«  of  the 
craggy  countenance  sooner  than  of  the  sublime  front  and  vigorous  slopes  of  Mt. 
Cannon  itself, —especially  as  it  is  seen,  with  its  great  patches  of  tawny  color, in  dri?- 
iag  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Notch  to  the  Profile  House." 

The  Cannon  Booky  from  which  the  mountain  derives  its  name,  is  reached 

by  clambering  down  the  slope  to  the  1.  for  a  few  rods.    It  is  a  ledge  of 

granite  so  balanced  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  cannon  when  seen 

from  below.    Standing  upon  it  the  visitor  looks  down  upon  the  Profile 

House  and  the  narrow  glen  beneath,  and  across  to  the  mighty  ridges  of 

Lafayette. 

Returning  to  the  point  where  the  path  emerges  firom  the  woods  (where  a  flying 
handkerchief  or  some  other  mark  should  be  left;,  the  visitor  can  next  examine  the 
Profile  by  msiking  a  long  and  difficult  descent,  where  there  is  no  path.  It  is  hard  to 
know  when  the  Profile  ledges  are  reached,  and  great  cauticm  must  be  exercised  in 
approaching  them.  The  mountain  itself  is  often  called  Mt.  Profile^  in  allusion  to 
the  grandest  of  its  phenomena. 

The,  View  from  Mt.  Cannon  is  not  easily  set  forth,  since,  because  there 
is  no  marlced  peak,  and  woods  cover  the  ridge,  it  is  difficult  to  get  all  the 
features  in  at  anyone  point.  One  of  its  chief  objects  is  Mt.  Lafayette, 
which  is  so  near,  across  the  Notch,  that  it  is  all  visible,  with  its  great 
spurs  and  the  deep  White-Cross  Ravine.  This  prospect  is  very  noble  and 
satisfactory,  and  is  beautified  by  the  purple  lights  on  Eagle  Clifi*,  below. 

The  alpine  spires  of  Garfield,  Liberty,  and  Flume  are  seen  on  the  r., 
extending  towards  the  S.  and  flanked  by  some  of  the  dark  mountains  of 
Pemigewasset.  On  the  S.  is  the  broad  and  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
sweeping  away  for  many  leagues  to  points  below  Plymouth,  studded  with 
farms  and  clearings,  and  hemmed  in  by  bold  mountain-ridges.  The  curv- 
ing course  of  the  river  can  be  traced  through  all  this  long  plain  and  by  the 
hamlets  far  down  the  val'ey.  This  view  is  the  great  attraction  of  Mt- 
Cannon,  and  is  of  remjirkable  beauty  and  variety. 

106.  Bald  Hoantain 

is  a  high  and  rocky  knoll  N.  of  Echo  Lake  and  over  the  Franconia  Valley. 
It  is  a  favorable  view-point  for  persons  who  dislike  much  climbing;  and  is 
accessible  to  ladies.  The  best  time  to  make  the  visit  is  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  northern  valleys  are  filled  with  level 
sunshine  and  the  shadows  are  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  Notch.  The 
distance  from  the  Profile  House  to  the  summit  is  about  Ij  M.,  by  the  road 
to  the  N.,  whence,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  refreshment' house  ^  M.  from 
Echo  Lake,  a  road  diverges  into  the  forest  on  the  r.  Many  years  ago  a 
road  was  built  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  summit;  and  after  long 
neglect  it  was  restored  in  1884,  and  made  passable  and  easy.  This  track 
is  about  I  M.  long,  and  is  both  plain  and  comfortable.  At  its  end  a  short, 
sharp  clamber  must  be  made  up  a  steep  line  of  rocks,  and  over  a  few  low 
■jdges  of  granite.    There  is  a  new  rustic  house  on  the  top. 
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The  View  includes  on  the  S.  E.  the  vast  pile  of  Mt  Lafayette,  with  its 
tempestr-torn  crest  sweeping  around  the  profound  ravine  of  the  N.  slope, 
scarred  with  white  land-slides.  On  the  r.  is  the  bold  spur  which  ends 
sharply  in  the  precipitous  walls  of  Eagle  Cliff,  nearly  cut  off  by  the 
ravine,  and  bristling  with  spiky  trees.  Over  this  ridge  is  the  brown  head 
of  the  S.  peak  of  Lafayette.  N.  of  the  main  summit  are  its  long  flanking 
buttresses,  foresl>covered  and  sloping  away  toward  the  foot-hills.  Over 
this  ridge  is  the  sharp  curving  crest  of  Mt.  Garfield,  sloping  to  the  N., 
precipitous  to  the  S.,  and  covered  with  the  white  fragments  of  dead  trees. 
Farther  to  the  r.,  and  below,  is  the  blue  and  tranquil  sheet  of  Echo  Lake, 
with  the  white  walls  of  the  Profile  House  beyond,  in  the  deeply  cut  Notch. 
About  S.  W.  is  the  vast  green  mass  of  Mt.  Gannon,  gashed  by  two  deep 
ravines,  and  pushing  its  foot-hills  far  out  over  the  plain.  To  the  W.  the 
view  passes  over  the  hills  and  glens  of  Landaff  to  Mt.  Gardner's  long 
ridge;  and  more  to  the  r.,  over  a  bright  stream  and  girded  by  fields,  are 
the  heights  of  Ore  Hill  and  Sugar  Hill.  Nearly  N.  W.  is  the  village  of 
Franconia  Iron- Works,  over  whose  1.  is  Streeter  Pond,  backed  by  Blue- 
berry Mt  Around  all  the  W.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  horizon  sweep  the 
distant  blue  peaks  of  Vermont,  towards  Lake  Champlain.  The  view  to 
the  N.  crosses  the  broad  valley  of  the  Gale  River,  where  the  light  green 
of  the  cleared  lands  is  contrasted  with  the  darker  hues  of  the  great  forests. 
Nearly  N.  is  the  curving  top  of  Mt.  Agassiz,  with  Round  Hill  on  its  r.,  and 
the  long  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  far  beyond.  Still  farther  away  are  the 
blue  hills  of  Lunenburg  and  Victory;  and  the  rounded  highlands  of  Lan- 
^ster  are  to  the  r.,  with  the  white  Percy  Peaks  beyond.  Toward  the 
N.  E.  is  Mt.  Starr  King,  back  of  which  sweep  the  long  blue  lines  of  the 
Pik)t  and  Pliny  Ranges.  The  dark  mass  of  Cherry  Mt  next  appears,  trav- 
ersing the  lowlands  of  Carroll;  and  then  the  view  is  cut  off  by  the  shape- 
less mountains  of  the  Twin  Range. 

107.  Honnt  La£eiyette. 

The  Br  idle-path.  — The  new  path  enters  the  forest  diagonally  to  the  1.  firom  the 
front  of  the  Profile  Houfse.  The  distance  to  the  Notch  is  1  M.  j  to  the  lakes,  2i  M. ; 
to  the  summit,  3}  M.  The  path  is  weU  kept,  tiut  there  are  now  (1887)  no  tolls, 
no  horses,  do  guides.  The  track 

ascends  rapidly  along  the  gorge  8.  of  Eagle  Cliff,  and  enters  the  pars  between 
the  Cliff  and  the  main  ridge.  There  a  restful  reach  of  eaf^y  grade  on  this  i^ection, 
beyond  which  another  breathless  ascent  begins,  leading  to  the  plateau  of  the  W. 
spur,  whereon  the  present  route  meets  the  old  path,  coming  in  on  the  r.  The 
plateau  is  covered  with  copies  of  impenetrable  dwarf  trees,  and  affords  an  inter- 
esting off-lo(^  to  the  N.  To  the  1.  and  below  are  the  Eagle  Lakes,  to  which  the  path 
soon  descends.  Thvir  water  is  brackish  and  boggy,  but  not  unwholesome.  The 
main  peak  is  now  attacked,  the  path  soon  passing  above  the  line  cf  vegetation  and 
traversing  the  bare  rocks  for  1^  M.  Fine  views  of  the  curving  ridges  to  the  N.  and 
8.  are  afforded,  and  fascinadng  retrospects.  When  near  the  top  a  spring  of  clear 
water  is  pasEed  on  the  r.,  near  a  bold  rock,  around  which  the  path  tarns  sharply. 
On  the  crest  axe  tt»  Iqw  stone  walls  of  the  old  summit-honsa. 

12 
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Mount  Lafayette,  the  greatest  of  the  Franconia  Mts.,  is  .6,259  ft.  high, 
and  is  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  range.  Although  it  resembles  Mt.  Wash- 
ington in  that  it  has  massive  spurs  and  deep  ravines,  it  shows  a  marked 
difference  in  the  sharpness  and  decision  of  its  lines,  and  the  th'm,  keen 
pro  Ale  of  the  summit-ridge.  From  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  main  peak 
extend  singular  ridges,  very  narrow  and  rock-bound.  That  to  the  N.  is 
about  \  M.  long,  and  terminates  at  a  fine  subordinate  peak,  surrounded 
with  cliffs,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  To  the  S.  there  is  a  con^ 
siderable  descent  to  the  ridge,  which  may  be  followed  to  the  S.  peak,  a 
distance  of  2  M.  The  narrow  crest^ine  slopes  off  sharply  on  either  hand 
into  dark  gulfs  below,  and  is  traversed  by  a  singular  path-like  trench,  1-2 
ft.  wide,  which  some  people  think  has  been  made  by  countless  generations 
of  animals  passing  along  the  summit.  Noble  views  of  the  White-Cross 
Ravine  are  afforded  on  the  r.,  with  its  deep  and  shadowy  recesses  far  be- 
low towards  the  roots  of  the  mountain.  At  one  point  there  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  dwarf  spruces,  which  can  be  passed  only  by  strenuous  labor. 
After  crossing  Mt.  Lincoln  and  several  other  rocky  hummocks  the  traveller 
arrives  at  the  S.  peak,  where  he  can  look  off  into  the  wooded  glen  to  the 
S.,  and  see  Mts.  Haystack  and  Liberty  beyond.  It  is  possible  to  ride  to  the 
top  of  Lafayette  early  in  the  morning,  and  cross  Lincoln  to  Liberty  and 
back  in  one  day.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  by  which  this  moun- 
tain can  be  visited.  The  journey  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a 
guide. 

Among  the  many  objects  seen  from  tl\p  lofty  S.  peak,  nothing  is  so 
grand  and  imposing  as  the  gray  crest  of  Lafayette,  in  the  N.,  looming 
formidably  over  Mt.  Lincoln  and  the  connecting  ridge 

Preeident  Dwight  was  deeply  impresMd  with  Mm  mignty  of  this  moontafai  as  sssn 
from  Bethlehem.  *^  One,  second  only  to  the  White  Mts.,  and  Moosehillock,  exhibits 
hi  Its  great  elevation,  ^egance  cX  form,  and  amplitude,  a  very  rare  combination  of 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  composed  of  three  l(^y  conical  mnnmits,  accompanied 
by  four  Tast,  bold,  circular  sweeps,  formed  with  a  grace,  to  which  in  objects  of  this 
nature  I  bad  hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  and  which  removed  all  doubts,  in  my  mind, 
concerning  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  most  exquL«iite  beauty  with  the  most 
splendid  sublimity.  To  this  mountain,  hitherto  without  a  name,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  give  the  ap|pllation  of  Mouta  Wentworth.^^ 

This  mountain  wan  called  GrecU  Haystack  on  Carrtgain's  map,  in  the  year  1816 ; 
but  an  account  of  the  aacent  of  '*  Mt.  Lafayette  "  appears  in  Silliman's  Journal,  in 
1827.  It  was  probably  named  daring  the  period  of  the  distinguished  Prenchman'a 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  iu  1824-6.  Prof  Bond  made  numerous  valuable 
topographical  sketches  from  this  point,  while  preparing  his  beantifhl  map  of  the 
White  Mts.  *-    t-    -» 

"  La&yette  is  so  differently  related  to  the  level  conntry,  as  the  Dnke  of  Western 
Co'js,  that  the  view  from  his  upper  slioulders  and  summit  has  an  entirely  different 
character  from  that  wliich  Mt.  Washington  commands.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  Mt. 
Washington  range  itself  is  prominent  in  the  landscape,  and  the  sight  of  it  with  all  its 
N.  and  W.  braces  certainly  does  much  to  make  up  for  the  large  districts  which  it 
walls  from  vision.  Of  course,  with  the  exception  of  this  range,  there  is  no  other 
mountain  whose  head  intercepts  the  sweep  of  the  eye.  But  it  is  the  lowlands  that 
are  the  glory  of  the  spectacle  which  La&yette  shows  his  guests.  The  valleys  of  the 
Gonneeucut  and  the  Menrimao  are  spread  W.  and  S.  W.  and  S.  With  wtnt  pomp 
of  color  are  their  growing  harvests  inlaid  upcm  tb»  floor  of  New  ]ftn|^d !  "  (SrABa 
W"ro.) 
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•  *  Tke  View.  —  About  N.  E.,  and  2-8  M.  distant,  is  the  bold  and  mas- 
sive cone  of  Mt.  Garfield*  with  a  long  line  of  cliffs  on  the  S.  side.  More 
to  the  E.  is  the  great  Twin  Range,  the  N.  Twin  being  N.  of  E.  S.  Twin  is 
£.,  and  the  high  crowns  of  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  S.  of  E.,  with  a  sharp 
ridge  running  from  the  latter  towards  the  East  Branch.  Over  the  Twin 
Range  and  several  miles  beyond  is  the  Field- Willey  Range,  consisting  of 
Mts.  Tom,  Field,  and  Willey,  the  last  of  which  is  marked  by  ledges  near 
the  top  and  by  a  sharp  descent  on  the  S.  Above  this  chain  is  the 
main  line  of  the  Presidential  Range,  with  a  part  of  Webster  over  the  S. 
flank  of  Willey,  Clinton  over  the  S.  flank  of  N.  Twin  and  over  Field,  the 
hemisphere  of  Pleasant  over  the  crest  of  S.  Twin,  the  level  heights  of 
Franklin  just  to  the  1.  of  Pleasant,  and  above  them  the  bold  crags  of  Mon- 
roe. The  crowning  dome  of  Washington  then  appears  over  the  nearer 
Twin  Range,  with  its  house  visible  and  also  the  long  curves  of  the  railroad 
track  on  its  mighty  shoulders.  To  the  1.  of  Washington  are  the  nagged 
humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  leading  to  the  tall  and  symmetrical  summit  of  Jeffer- 
son, on  whose  1.  is  the  majestic  spire  of  Adams,  its  lower  approaches 
being  covered  by  the  ridges  on  the  S.  W.  The  great  Carter-Moriah 
Range  and  other  ridges  to  the  N.  E.  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  the 
Mt.- Washington  system.  Double-Head  is  seen  far  away  and  to  the  S.  of 
Willey,  with  the  Mt-Crawford  group  a  little  to  the  r.  and  nearer,  the  high 
Giant's  Stairs,  the  long  terrace  of  Mt.  Resolution,  and  the  pinnacle  of  Mt 
Crawford. 

To  the  r.  of  Crawford,  and  nearly  in  line  with  Thorn,  is  the  low  broad 
top  of  Iron  Mt  Nearly  over  Mt.  Bond,  and  over  the  r.  of  Iron  Mt.,  is  the 
remarkably  graceful  upward  sweep  of  Kiarsarge; 

and  to  the  r.,  still  farther  away,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt  Pleasant  (in 
Maine),  with  another  lofty  hotel  near  its  centre. 

To  the  S.  of  Mt.  Willey,  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  is  the  Nancy 
Range,  —  the  broad-headed  Mt.  Nancy  on  the  1.,  Anderson  next  to  the  r., 
and  the  clear-cut  pyramid  of  Lowell  at  the  end.  The  N.  peak  of  Moat 
Mt  is  nearly  over  the  notch  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Lowell ;  and  Tremont  and 
Bear  Mt.  are  on  the  1.  of  and  beyond  Carrigain.  The  imposing  and  mas- 
sive form  of  Mt.  Carrigain  is  next  visible,  about  10  M.  S.  E.  across  the 
trackless  wilderness  of  Pemigewasset,  nearly  concealing  Bear  Mt  To  the 
right  is  the  many-headed  ridge  of  Mt.  Hancock  which  throws  off  great 
spurs  into  the  woodland  country ;  and  Tremont  is  seen  through  the  Carri- 
gain Notch.  About  26  M.  distant,  directly  S.  E.,  is  the  stately  white  peak 
of  Chocorua,  on  whose  r.  is  the  low  and  crouching  mass  of  Paugus.  The 
blue  ridge  seen  far  beyond  is  a  part  of  the  Ossipee  Range.  Farther  around 
to  the  r.  is  the  Mad-River  Notch,  in  which  the  Greeley  Ponds  are  situated, 
to  the  1.  of  which  is  Mount  Kancamagus,  over  whose  1.  flank  is  Passacona- 
way.  Nearly  down  the  notch  is  Tripyramid,  its  peaks  foreshortened  by 
being  seen  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  trend  of  the  ridge.    Whiteface  is  jp*^ 
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beyond  Tripyranaid,  but  does  not  show  the  blanched  crest  which,  as  viewed 
from  the  lake-country,  has  originated  its  name.  Osceola  is  about  14  M.  in 
an  air-line  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  and  has  a  sharp  fall  to  the  E.  and  a  minor  peak 
towards  the  Notch,  with  a  long  sierra  running  N.  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hancock  Branch.  Over  its  r.  flank  is  a  part  of  the  long  dark  ridge  of 
Sandwich  Dome,  with  Weetamoo  on  its  r.  Near  Osceola,  and  on  its  r.,  is 
the  bold  pinnacle  of  Tecumseh,  from  which  the  upheaval  falls  away  to 
the  S.  W.,  broken  by  the  projections  of  Green  Mt.  and  Fisher  Mt.  Just  to 
the  r.  of  Tecumseh  are  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee ;  and  others  of  the  Alton  and  Gilford  hills  are 
visible,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  towns. 

To  the  S.  the  long  and  sharp  ridge  of  Lafayette  is  seen,  trending  away 
from  the  peak  on  which  the  observer  stands  to  the  S.  peak.  Farther 
out  are  the  high  and  remarkable  pyramids  of  Haystack  and  Mt.  Liberty, 
while  below  and  nearer  is  the  ridge  which  was  formerly  known  as  Mt. 
William.  At  a  greater  distance  and  about  S.  S.  E.  is  Owl's  Head,  in  the 
Pemigewasset  country;  and  Mt.  Flume  is  seen  on  the  S.  Away  down  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  is  Mt,  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  to  the  r.  of  which 
is  Plymouth  Mt. ;  and  in  this  direction  and  far  beyond  is  Mt.  Kearsarge, 
overtopping  the  Ragged  Mts.  Still  more  remote,  to  the  r.  of  Kearsarge,  is 
the  low  blue  crest  of  Monadnock,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  and  to  the 
r.  of  this  line  is  the  white  granite  peak  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 

Toward  the  S.  are  considerable  portions  of  the  fair  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
broken  by  low  wooded  ridges  and  thickly  dotted  with  farms  and  clearings. 
The  intervales  of  Thornton  and  Oampton  reveal  their  beauties,  and  here 
and  there  the  river  is  seen,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  or  blue  in  the  shadows. 
The  upper  flanks  of  Mt.  Stinson  are  seen  far  down  the  valley,  while  some- 
what nearer  and  more  to  the  W.  are  the  confused  and  dark-tinted  ridges 
of  Mt.  Can*.  The  Blue  Ridge  and  Mt.  Cushman  are  still  nearer,  and  also 
on  the  W.  of  the  valley,  blending  in  appearance,  with  the  Carr  Range; 
and  others  of  the  so-called  Pemigewasset  Mts.  run  to  the  N.  Nearly 
S.  W.  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  which  is  marked  by  a  hotel,  — 
and  just  over  its  r.  flank,  beyond  Ore  Hill  in  Warren,  is  the  symmetrical 
Mt.  Cuba,  in  Orford.  Nearly  in  line  with  Moosilauke,  but  much  nearer, 
across  the  Franconia  Notch,  is  Mt.  Pemigewasset,  which  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Flume  House.  This  view  line  crosses  the  profound  depths  of  the 
White-Cross  Ravine.  From  S.  W.  to  W.  the  view  is  interrupted  by  Mt. 
Kinsman,  a  massive  flat-topped  range  which  lies  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Notch  and  covers  several  miles  with  its  shapeless  heads  and  outstretchfng 
buttresses.  Far  up  on  a  shoulder  of  this  range  is  seen  the  calm  expanse 
of  Moran  Lake:  and  through  a  depression  to  the  W.  S.  W.  are  the  white 

-ks  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Black  Mt.  and  the  hills  of  Newbury,  beyond  the 
ecticut  Just  back  of  the  white  village  of  Newbury  is  the  diminu- 
well  of  Mt.  Pulaski,  standing  before  the  great  assembly  of  the  hilb 
ange  County. 
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There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  Adirondacks  are  Tisible  from  Lafky- 
ette,  the  distance  being  over  100  M.,  with  several  lines  of  interrening  ridges.  Marcy 
and  Mclntyre,  the  chief  Adirondack  peaks,  are  exactly  W.  of  Lafayette,  Whiteface 
being  a  trifle  &rtlier  li.  They  would  therefore  be  seen  over  Mt.  Cannon,  which  is 
opposite  Lafoyette,  across  the  Notch,  and  is  marked  by  many  red  ledges. 

The  Profile  House  and  the  narrower  part  of  the  Notch  are  hidden  from 
view  by  Eagle  Cliflf,  on  whose  r.  is  a  part  of  Echo  Lake,  beautifully  clear 
and  calm,  with  Bald  Mt.  just  beyond.  The  plateau  on  which  the  Eagle 
Lakes  are  situated  is  seen  still  nearer  the  mountain-top.  Beyofid  the  N. 
flanks  of  Mt.  Cannon  is  Sugar  Hill,  famed  for  its  noble  view ;  ovef  which 
ai-e  the  hills  of  Lyman  and  Hunt's  Mt,  of  the  Gardner  Range.  Over  the 
S.  flank  of  that  chain  is  the  far-away  peak  of  Camel's  Hump;  and  to  the 
r.  of  Hunt's  Mt.,  still  more  remote,  is  Mt.  Mansfield,  the  chief  of  the  Green 
Mts.  The  cultivated  valleys  of  the  Gale  and  Amraonoosuc  Rivers  are 
next  seen,  with  a  long  stretch  of  the  Littleton  road,  and  part  of  Fran- 
conia  village.  The  upper  portion  of  Littleton  is  about  N.  W.,  apparently 
under  Mann's  Hiils;  and  the  surrounding  township  is  dotted  with  other 
commanding  heights.  In  this  direction  and«low  down  on  the  horizon  is  the 
blue  speck  which  has  been  recognized  as  Jay  Peak;  N.  E.  of  which  is  an- 
other remote  peak  (seen  only  in  clearest  weather),  which  some  claim  to 
be  Owl's  Head,  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  Lower  Canada.  About 
N.  N.  W.,  over  Mt.  Niles  in  Concord,  and  beyond  tlie  mountains  of  Burke, 
are  Mt.  Hor  and  Mt.  Annanance,  forming  the  famous  Willoughby  Notch, 
with  Willoughby  Lake  between.  The  view  of  the  Willoughby  Notch  from 
this  point  is  altogether  the  finest  of  the  distant  prospects  of  this  remark- 
able piece  of  scenery,  showing  the  sharp  cleft  between  the  mountains  and 
their  boldly  precipitous  sides.  Several  miles  nearer,  and  to  the  r.,  are  the 
handsome  outlines  of  the  Victory  Hills,  well  into  Vermont. 

Across  the  Gale-River  valley  in  a  northerly  direction  are  the  high  knolls 
of  Mt.  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill,  with  the  ridge  which  hides  Bethlehem  from 
sight.  Over  these  are  the  dark  Dalton  Mt.  and  the  Lunenburg  Heights, 
Mt.  Burnside,  and  a  vast  area  of  the  hills  of  Essex  County,  and  the  open 
meadows  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley,  with  Maidstone  Lake  spark- 
ling (m  the  1.  More  to  the  r.,  beyond  lake-strewn  Whitefield,  are  the  low 
and  rounded  summits  of  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster,  over 
which  is  the  massive  bluff  of  Cape  Horn,  rising  from  the  plains  of  Nortli- 
umberland.  To  the  r.  and  beyond  are  the  twin  domes  of  the  Percy  Peak? 
(over  the  blue  confusion  of  the  Pilot  Mts.),  everywhere  recognizable  on 
account  of  their  startling  brilliancy  of  color  and  symmetry  of  form. 
Still  farther  N.  and  to  the  1.  are  the  Bowback  and  Stratford  Mts.,  and 
the  pronounced  peak  of  Sugar  Loaf ;  while  more  to  the  1.  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Odell  and  the  Dixville  peaks,  overlooked,  in  the  remotest  distance, 
by  Mt.  Carmel,  which  rises  near  the  uniting  frontiers  of  New  Hampshii-e, 
Maine,  and  Quebec. 

Much  nearer,  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt  Agassiz,  is  Beech  Hill,  iu  Bethlehem 
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which  is  also  called  the  Sleeping  Giant ;  beyond  which  is  the  bold  and 
lofty  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.  Still  farther  to  the  N.  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Starr  King, 
with  the  summer-village  of  Jefferson  Hill  at  its  foot  and  the  great  array  of 
the  Pilot  Mts.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  Bray  Hill  and  Kimball  Hill  are  also 
visible  on  the  plains  of  Whitefield.  The  Randolph  Mts.  and  Mt.  Decep- 
tion lie  about  N.  E.,  and  support  the  main  line  of  the  Presidential  Range. 
To  the  r.  of  Cherry  Mt.,  and  very  far  distant,  are  Mts.  Dustan  and 
Aziscoos,  near  the  gleam  of  the  waters  of  the  Umbagog  and  Rangeley  Lakes. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt.  Bigelow,  deep  in  the  wilderness  of  Western  Maine; 
and  about  N.  E.,  over  Mt.  Deception,  are  the  mountains  about  the  Grafton 
Notch.  Goose-Eye  is  also  seen,  close  to  the  flank  of  Jefferson,  but  far 
beyond,  presenting  a  marked  blue  peak. 


Mt.  Oarfleld  Is  »  plcturesqiie  peak  2  -8  M.  B.  of  UAyette,  with  which  It  is 
'  connected  by  a  high  ridge.  It  was  formerly  called  The  Haystack^  and  received  its 
present  name  from  the  selectmen  of  Franconia,  in  1881.  The  summit  is  a  pile  of 
huge  boulders,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  It  has  recently  been  ascended, 
with  great  labor,  through  almost  impenetrable  belts  of  scrub.  In  1878  an  Appa- 
lachian party  descended  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Lafayette  to  Haystack  Lake  (3  M.), 
8  787  ft  above  the  pea,  whence  the  peak  of  Garfield  (4,440  ft.  high)  is  reached  in 
i'hr.  It  is  4i  M.  from  the  Gale-River  bridge,  oflf  the  Bethlehem-Franconia  highway, 
by  an  old  logging-road,  and  thence  tip  the  stream,  pajst  Hawthorne  Falls,  to 
Haystack  Lake.    Tliis  is  the  best  route  of  attack. 

108.  TheFlimeHoiuie 

(Elliott  Bros.,  managers,  100  guests;  $3  a  day;  S 14 -17.50  a  week)  is  at 
the  S.  entrance  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  5-6  M.  from  the  Profile  House 
and  543  ft.  below  it.  It  is  owned  by  the  same  people  who  own  the  Pro- 
file House.  The  N.  Woodstock  stages  leave  daily  at  8  a.  m.  ;  for  the  Profile 
House  daily  at  6  p.  M.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are 
the  Flume,  }  M  ;  the  Pool,  J;  the  Basin  IJ;  Mt.  Pemigewasset,  Ij;  Pro- 
file Lake,  4^;  Georgianna  Falls,  3.  Levi  E.  Guernsey  is  the  best  guide  in 
this  vicinity.  He  lives  S.  of  the  Flume  House.  His  rates  are  $  3.00  a 
day. 

This  hotel  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  surrounded  by  fine  bits  of  rock  and  water  scenery.  From 
the  S.  veranda  the  fair  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset  is  seen  for  many 
leagues,  extending  away  to  Plymouth,  and  flooded  with  rich  color  every 
sunny  afternoon.  In  front  and  to  the  N.  of  the  hotel  is  the  noble  line  of 
the  Franconia  Mts.,  breaking  down  to  the  deep  pass  on  the  N.,  and  clothed 
with  forests  to  their  tops.  These  peaks  form  the  profile  called  Warhington 
Lying  in  State^  with  Mt.  Liberty  for  his  upturned  face,  the  highest  ledge 
being  the  nose,  and  the  ridges  running  to  the  N.  forming  the  body  and 
limbs. 

"  The  view  from  the  Flume  Honra  itself  is  a  perpetual  reflreehment,  and  one  needs 

not  seek  by  hard  climbing  or  wandering  for  any  increased  temptation  to  content- 

***ent.    No  scenes  can  be  more  contrasted  in  spirit  than  those  around  th«  two  hotels, 

'  apart.     From  the  Flume  House  the  general  view  is  cheerful  and^soothing. 
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There  if  no  place  among  the  moontafau  where  the  fever  can  be  taktm  more  gently  and 
cunningly  out  of  a  worried  or  burdened  brain.  So  soft  and  delicate  are  the  general 
features  of  the  outlook  over  the  widening  Pemigewaoset  Talley !  So  rich  the  grada- 
tion of  the  lights  over  the  miles  of  gently  sloping  forest  that  sweep  down  towards 
Campton !  So  pleasant  the  openings  here  and  there  that  show  a  cluster  of  Citnn- 
houses,  and  the  bright  beauty  of  cultivated  meadows  enclosed  by  the  deeper  green 
of  the  wilderness  !  .  .  .  .  Here,  too,  we  can  have  more  of  the  landscape  beauty  of 
the  larger  mountains  than  the  greater  nearness  of  the  Profile  House  to  them  would 
iJlow.  The  three  peaks  of  the  highest  Haystacks  ....  are  in  view,  and  at  even- 
ing one  can  see  the  glorious  purple  mount  the  forests  that  hang  shaggy  on  their 
•ides, —  extinguishing  the  green  as  completely  as  if  the  trees  for  miles  had  suddenly 
been  clothed  with  leaves  of  amethyst,  —  and  then  chased  by  the  shadow  retreat  up- 
wards till  it  dyes  the  rocks  with  its  harmless  fire,  and  still  upwards  to  the  peiUcs,and 
then  leapt  to  the  clouds  above."    (Stjler  Kino.) 

*  The  Flame  is  ^  -f  M.  from  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by  a  good  car- 
riage-road which  crosses  the  Pemigewasset  River.  The  road  stops  near 
the  Flume  Brook,  whose  course  is  asceuded  by  a  foot-path  leading  over 
clean  sheets  of  granite,  broad  and  slightly  tilted,  across  which  the  water 
slips  **  in  thin,  wide,  even  sheets  of  crystal  coiorlessness,"  for  several  hun- 
dred feet.  Farther  up  the  ledges  are  more  rugged,  and  the  limpid  brook 
lingers  in  rock-rimmed  basins.  The  Flume  is  a  marveUous  fissure  in  the 
Bide  of  Mt.  Flume,  through  which  dashes  a  brilliant  little  brook.  It  is 
about  700  ft.  long,  and  is  flanked  by  mural  precipices  60  -  70  ft.  high. 
These  walls  are  perpendicular  and  parallel,  and  are  from  10  to  20  ft.  from 
each  other.  A  plank-walk  extends  through  the  gorge,  crossing  the  stream 
several  times.  A  great  boulder  for  centuries  hung  between  the  approach- 
ing cliffs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Flume,  but  was  swept  away  in  June, 
1883,  when  a  tremendous  avalanche,  caused  by  heavy  storms  on  the  peaks 
above,  swept  through  the  defile,  scouring  it  out,  and  increasing  its  length. 
The  lowlands  below  were  covered  with  myriads  of  boulders  and  acres  of 
rocky  debris.  After  the  wreck,  two  pretty  waterfalls  appeared  in  the 
Flume,  almost  compensating  for  the  loss  of  the  great  suspended  boulder. 
The  morning  is  the  best  time  to  visit  this  locality. 

"  How  wild  the  spot  is !  Which  shall  we  admire  most,  the  glee  of  the  little  tor- 
rent that  rushes  beueaUi  our  feet ;  or  the  regularity  and  smoothness  of  the  fh>wning 
walls  through  which  it  goes  foaming  out  into  the  sunshine ;  or  the  splendor  of  the 
dripping  emerald  mosses  that  line  them ,  or  the  trees  that  overhang  their  edges ;  or 
the  huge  boulder,  egg-shaped,  that  is  lodged  between  the  walls  Just  over  the  bridge 
where  we  stand, — as  unpleasant  to  look  at,  if  the  nerves  are  irresolute,  as  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  and  yet  held  by  a  grasp  out  of  which  it  will  not  slip  for  centuries  ?  " 

The  predominant  rock  at  the  Flume  (as  also  at  the  Basin  and  Pool)  is  a  coarse 
eommon  granite,  composed  of  much  flesh-colored  orthoclaee,  rude  crystals  of  trans- 
lucent smoky  quarts,  and  black  mica.  This  rock  underlies  all  the  valley  of  the 
Pemigewasset,  and  composes  the  main  ridge  of  Mt.  Cannon.  The  Flume  was  discov' 
ered  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Guernsey,  while  fishing  along  the  brook. 

*  The  Pool  is  a  gloomy  and  profound  chasm  in  the  forest,  where  the 
Pemigewasset  River  falls  into  a  deep  black  basin  surrounded  by  high 
cliffs.  It  is  reached  by  a  pleasant  forest -path  i-J  M.  long,  entering  the 
woods  opposite  the  Flume  House.    It  is  over  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the 
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water  is  40  ft.  deep,  entering  by  a  cascade  above  and  whirling  down 
through  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments.  This  Stygian  pool  is  surrounded  by 
cliffs  150  ft.  high,  whose  deep  shadows  add  to  its  weirdness  and  gloom.  A 
steep  path  winds  down  to  the  r.,  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  For  many  sum- 
mers an  eccentric  rural  philosopher  has  lived  here,  in  a  rude  boat,  amusing 
visitors  with  his  quaint  speculations  and  original  cosmogonies. 

*  The  Basin  is  about  8^  M.  from  the  Profile  Hoiise  and  1^  M.  from  the 
Flume  House,  close  by  the  roadside.  It  is  a  granite  bowl,  60  ft.  in  circumr 
ference,  filled  with  the  cold  and  pellucid  gi-een  water  of  the  Pemigewasset 
to  the  depth  of  about  16  ft.  On  the  upper  side  there  is  a  beautiful  white 
cascade,  and  on  the  lower  side  is  a  curious  rock  projecting  into  the  water, 
and  resembling  a  leg  and  foot.  The  Basin  is  a  large  pot-hole,  formed  by 
the  attrition  of  stones  whirled  about  by  the  current  The  beauty  of  the 
scene  is  much  impaired  by  the  contiguity  of  the  dusty  road. 

**  The  bottom  is  Rtrewn  with  rocks,  and  is  appsrentiy  level.  Its  sides  and  tomrf^ 
ne  beaatifUlij  regular  and  very  smooth ;  and  the  high  bank  of  the  same  solid,  con- 
tinuous, gray  granite  is  elegantly  arched  beneath,  and  stained  with  dark  purple. 
....  In  a  hot  day  in  summer  the  pure,  clear,  and  cold  waters  below,  foaming  and 
sparkling  in  their  clean  granite  bowl,  are  del^tful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination.  The  perpendicular  cascade,  white  with  foam,  fitUs  graceAilly  over  its 
brink  ftom  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  above,  and  striking  the  water  of  the  basin 
nearly  parallel  to  its  side,  gives  to  the  whole  a  strong  revolving  motion.  Branches  of 
trees  thrown  into  the  whirlpool  are  carried  round  many  times  before  they  are  dis- 
charged, being  alternately  drawn  to  the  bottom,  and  brought  agidn  to  the  top.  It 
would  probably  be  a  dangerous  bathing-place  ibr  a  weak  swimmer,  and  its  steep  and 
slippery  borders  are  not  very  safe  for  careless  visitors. 

•*  Such  cavities,  of  smaller  size,  called* '  pot-holes '  by  geologists,  are  not  infirequent 
hi  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Hts.  In  a  hollow  in  the  rocky  bed  of  a  rapid  stream, 
where  the  waters  form  a  whirlpool,  a  few  rocks  are  accidentally  lodged,  and  carried 
round  by  the  revolving  water,  gradually  grinding  and  wearing  a  round,  smooth  cav- 
ity, into  which,  as  it  enlarges,  rocks  of  greater  size  are  brought  by  the  fireshets.  Tlie 
process  goes  on  until  a  wide  and  often  very  deep  excavation  is  formed,  which  in 
places  where  the  river  has  shifted  its  course  are  sometimes  seen  as  deep  pits,  like 
wells,  in  the  dry  ground."    (Oaus's  White-Mt.  Scenery.) 

The  Dog  Profile  is  a  few  rods  S.  of  the  Basin,  and  consists  of  a  roadside 
boulder  (on  the  £.)  which  closely  resembles  a  dog^s  head.  A  few  rods  S. 
of  this  point  a  path  diverges  to  the  W.  to  the  Stone  Flume,  a  sunken 
channel  which  the  Pemigewasset  has  worn  in  the  ledges. 

Cascade  Brook  (also  called  Basin  Brook)  enters  the  Pemigewasset  from 
the  N.  W.,  just  below  the  Basin.  According  to  Mr.  Prime,  it  is  "  the 
finest  brook  in  America  for  scenery,  as  well  as  for  small  trout."  It  falls 
over  1,000  ft.  in  3-4  M.;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  slips  down- 
ward for  over  200  ft.  over  splendid  sheets  of  granite,  100  ft.  wide.  There 
is  a  vague  path  from  the  mouth  of  the  Basin  up  to  the  first  fall,  whence 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  followed  closely.  A  guide  is  essential  for 
visitors  who  are  unskilled  in  woodcraft  and  blind  trails.  The  Tuimel 
Falls  are  about  |  M.  from  the  Basin,  beyond  the  cascades  over  the  ledges, 
and  consist  of  a  white  and  massive  perpendicular  plunge  of  about  80  ft., 
thrown  out  in  strong  relief  by  a  curving  background  of  black  and  ragged 
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cK£E8.  Beneath  is  a  broad  pool  of  great  depth,  enwalled  by  lofty  ledges. 
The  Island  Fallt  are  about  ^  M.  above,  and  are  reached  by  working  up 
through  the  thickets  and  moofie-bushes  on  the  r.  of  the  stream.  They 
consist  of  three  plunges,  of  8, 16,  and  16  ft.  respectively,  and  during  high 
water  they  insulate  two  btdd  rocky  knolls  below.  The  upper  falls  are  at 
right  angles  with  each  other.  The  stream  should  be  crossed  above,  since 
the  best  view  is  from  the  rugged  knoll  on  the  W.  bank. 

It  is  about  1^  M.  from  the  Island  Falls  to  the  confluence  of  the  streams 
above,  and  about  the  same  distance  theuce  to  Moran  Lake  (see  page  261), 
up  the  brook  to  the  r.  The  Island  Falls  are  only  ^  M.  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Notch  road,  which  can  be  reached  by  striking  across  the  ridge  on  the 
E.  This  short-cut  is  only  practicable  in  dry  weather,  when  the  Femige- 
wasset  is  low. 

The  Oeorgianna  Falls  may  be  visited  from  Guernsey's  (and  under  bis 
guidance),  a  many-gabled  cottage  1  M.  S.  of  the  Flume  House.  There  is 
a  faint  trail  hence  over  a  high  ridge  and  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Harvard  Brook.  The  falls  are  1^  - 2  M.  from  the  road  by  this  route;  and 
are  1^  M.  from  Stephen  Russell's,  2  M.  N.  of  N.  Woodstock  (guides 
furnished  here),  bv  a  new  path  following  up  the  stream.  It  is  i  M, 
from  the  falls  to  Harvard  Cascade,  i  M.  tbence  to  Bog  Eddy,  1}  M. 
thence  to  the  Upper  Falls,  and  i  M.  thence  to  Bog  Pond  (see  Appalachian 
vol.  iv.  page  84).  A  party  of  students  once  named  them  Harvard 
Falls.  The  State  Geologist  has  ingeniously  compromised  the  difficulty  by 
naming  the  stream  Harvard  Brook.  This  rivulet  rises  in  Bog  Pond,  under 
Mt.  Pemigewasset,  and  has  dark-colored,  woody  water,  in  which  are  many 
large  but  ill-flavored  trout.  The  falls  have  been  visited  very  rarely  for 
several  years  past,  on  account  of  their  secluded  position.  There  are 
several  cascades  below  and  above,  and  the  beautiful  basin  called  the 
Mirror  is  near  the  upper  ledges.  The  main  fall  is  about  80  ft.  high,  slant- 
ing in  the  upper  part,  and  making  a  direct  plunge  below.  The  best  view- 
point is  about  200  ft.  below,  on  the  1.  bank,  where  the  white  column  of 
water  is  seen  over  its  deep  basin  and  recessed  between  jagged  and  dark- 
colored  cliffs  of  coarse  granite.  Though  hard  to  traverse,  the  forests  on 
the  ascent  afford  rich  woodland-scenery,  agreeably  diversified  by  the 
ledges  and  the  roaring  brook.  From  the  clifi*8  above  the  falls  is  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  view  down  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 

109.    The  Lower  Franconia  Peaks. 

The  bold  summits  which  run  S.  from  Mt.  Lafayette  to  the  East  Branch 
ure  covered  with  forests,  and  their  upper  ridge  is  composed  of  dark  felsite 
rock.  This  range  may  be  traversed  in  two  days,  by  ascending  Mt.  Flume 
and  passing  N.  over  Liberty,  Haystack,  the  S.  peak  of  Lafayette,  and 
Lincoln,  to  Lafayette  and  down  to  tlie  Profile  House.  Levi  E.  Guernsey  is 
a  competent  guide  on  this  route.  Most  of  the  way  is  in  dense  forests, 
where  the  walking  is  somewhat  difficult.  The  ravines  between  the  peak'" 
12*  B 
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are  tangled,  but  shallow,  and  afford  no  serioas  impediments.  (See  also 
page  266.)  The  best  camping-ground  is  on  the  ridge  between  Liberty  and 
the  Haystack.  The  first  day's  march  is  from  the  Flume  House  over 
Flume  and  Liberty;  the  second  leads  over  the  Haystack,  the  S.  peak  of 
the  Lafayette  range,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  and  down  to  the  Profile 
House.  The  ridges  between  Flume,  Liberty,  and  Mt.  Garfield  are  well 
wooded,  but  those  between  Mt.  Garfield  and  the  S.  peak  are  covered 
with  dwarf  spruce. 

The  peaks  of  Flume  and  Liberty  are  visible  from  points  far  down  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley,  showing  sharp  dark  points,  in  shape  like  narrow- 
based  pyramids.  They  are  generally  known  among  the  people  as  The 
Haystacks,  The  pointed  character  of  these  peaks  is  apparent  from  every 
direction,  and  renders  them  very  coaspicuous  from  distant  mountains. 

Mount  Lincoln  is  between  the  main  peak  of  Lafayette  and  its  S.  peak, 
and  is  the  highest  of  the  rocky  knolls  spoken  of  on  page  266.  It  is  about 
5,100  ft.  high,  and  is  bare  of  trees,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  ridge.  The 
views  to  the  £.,  W.,  and  S.  are  broad  and  beautiful;  and  on  the  N.  is 
the  bold  crest  of  Lafayette,  within  ^  M.  This  rocky  pile  was  named  in 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Martyr-President. 

The  S.  peak  of  the  Lafayette  ridge  is  less  than  ^  M.  S.  of  Mt.  Lincoln. 
The  wooded  summit  on  the  S.  is  known  by  the  name  of  The  Haystack. 
There  is  still  another  Haystack  within  3  M.  (see  page  270),  and  several 
more  in  the  State,  wherefore  Mr.  Warren  Upham  justly  remarks  that 
*'  this  peak  should  be  named  after  some  great  statesman,  to  accord  with 
the  other  names  of  the  same  range  to  the  N.'*  The  walk  from  Lafayette 
over  Lincoln  to  the  S.  peak  and  back  takes  about  2  hrs.,  and  is  compara- 
tively easy  (see  page  266). 

Mount  Liberty  is  4,500  ft.  high,  and  is  S.  of  Mt.  Lincoln  and  the  Hay- 
stack. Its  summit  is  3  -  4  M.  from  the  Flume  House,  over  a  very  rugged 
route,  which  is  entered  by  diverging  to  the  N.  E.  from  the  cascade  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Flume,  or  by  ascending  the  Flume  Brook.  A  long  day 
is  needed  for  the  exploration  of  this  summit;  and  a  skilful  guide  should 
be  taken. 

Mount  Flume  is  said  to  be  4,500  ft.  high,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  guess-work  about  the  recorded  altitudes  of  these  lower  Franconia 
peaks.  It  is  ascended  by  the  Flume  Brook,  which  leads  the  visitor  far  up 
on  the  ridge.  The  journey  is  arduous,  the  choice  being  given  of  the  roll- 
ing stones  of  the  brook  or  the  thickets  at  its  side.  The  mountain  itself  is 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  with  its  horns  to  the  N.  E  and  S.  W.,  and  its 
concavity  to  the  N.  W.  The  summit  consists  of  a  remarkable  ridge,  only 
2  -  8  ft.  wide,  and  falling  away  rapidly  on  either  side,  dotted  here  and 
there  by  low  spruce-trees.  The  views  over  the  Franconia  region,  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  the  pleasant  lowlands  to  the  S.  are  very  beauti- 
'  ^  and  extensive. 
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Prof.  Pickering's  reconnoissance  of  Mt.  Liberty,  1876  (AppcUachia, 
vol.  i.  p.  122.)'**  Leaving  the  Flume  House  at  8  a.m.,  and  passing 
through  the  Flume,  we  climbed  over  the  rocks  at  the  top,  and  followed 
the  Flume  Brook  to  a  point  450  ft.  above  the  Flume  House,  where  we  met 
the  ridge  coming  doMm  from  Mt.  Liberty,  and  dividing  the  Flume  Brook 
from  the  stream  draining  the  valley  to  the  W.  of  Mt.  Liberty.  From  this 
point  the  ascent  was  through  the  thick  pine  woods,  and  the  slope  was 
slowly  but  constantly  increasing.  At  11  a.m.,  after  1,500  ft.  vertically  of 
this  travelling,  at  a  height  of  4,000  ft.,  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
changed.  The  trees  grew  small  and  near  together,  and  soon  after  we 
entered  the  scrub.  The  walking  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  we  found 
that  we  had  struck  exactly  the  point  we  aimed  at,  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge 
forming  the  top  of  the  summit,  or  the  top  of  the  forehead  of  the  face  which 
this  summit  appears  to  resemble  as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
The  last  hundred  yards  is  slow  and  laborious,  and  probably  took  us  ^  hr. 
The  mountain  terminates  in  a  sharp  saw-like  ridge,  and  one  stands  on  one 
tooth  of  the  saw,  held  up  by  the  surrounding  scrub,  and  looking  down  the 
steep  slope  of  2,000  ft  on  each  side.  It  is  easy  to  stand  still,  but  hard  to 
move,  since  to  the  obstruction  of  the  trees  is  added  the  difficulty  of  climb- 
ing over  the  rough  rocks.  On  finally  reaching  the  top  a  superb  prospect 
greeted  us.  While  resembling  that  from  Lafayette,  it  is  yet  too  unlike  to 
seem  a  repetition,  while  in  many  respects  it  surpasses  its  more  pretentious 
rival.  To  the  N.  Mt.  Lincoln  nearly  covers  Lafayette,  the  latter  appearing 
as  a  narrow  line  to  the  r.  of  the  former.  To  the  N.  E.  the  Twin  Range 
appears  to  great  advantage,  with  the  Presidential  summits  to  the  r.  of  the 
S.  Twin.  Nearly  in  line  w^ith  Whiteface,  we  look  down  on  Mt.  Flume, 
which,  from  this  point,  appears  entirely  wooded  on  top,  and  a  little  lower 
than  Liberty. 

"  We  began  the  descent  directly  down  the  precipice.  This  plan  was 
adopted  to  shorten  the  straggle  along  the  ridge,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. At  5.15  P.M.  we  reached  the  brook,  200  ft.  below  where  we  had 
left  it.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  ;  and 
at  6.35  are  at  the  top  of  the  Flume.  A  few  minutes  after  finds  us  at  the 
Flume  House,  after  a  most  successful  trip,  and  one  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  lovers  of  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  fine  views." 

Profs.  Cross  and  Clarke  recently  ascended  to  the  top  of  Profile  Mt 
'*  Leaving  the  path  at  its  end,  and  reaching  the  crest  aft«r  a  somewhat 
dull  but  not  difficult  climb  of  J-f  hr.  Thence  we  struck  in  a  bee-line 
for  Mr.  Prime's  lodge  at  Lonesome  Lake.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
underbrush  and  scrub,  but  we  pushed  our  way  through,  and  were  almost 
stopped  by  the  precipitous  face  which  fronts  toward  the  lake.  We  climbed 
down  a  fallen  tree,  but  afterwards  learned  that  by  keeping  further  toward 
the  1.  we  might  have  avoided  the  most  precipitous  descent  This  did  not 
take  us  more  than  li  hrs.    It  is  thought  that  it  would  be  weU  if  the  tit* 
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Ml,  Cammxm  conld  be  giyen  to  the  whole  summit,  and  PrtifiU  MU  to  th» 
ledge  on  which  the  profile  is  foimd.  The  guide-book  misleads  a  little,  as 
it  is  here  that  the  path  ends,  the  true  summit  being  far  to  the  r.  through 
the  dead  trees  and  bushes.  I  think  that  the  magnificent  view  of  Lafayette 
from  the  Profile  Ledge  ought  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  I  know." 

liberty  Catoade  was  discorered  in  1884.  Just  before  the  last  descent 
to  the  Pool,  the  new  path  (well  marked)  is  discerned,  leading  to  the  right. 
Within  twenty  rods  the  rirer  is  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  and  within 
twenty  rods  more  the  path  ends  at  the  cascade.  The  fall  is  not  more  than 
25  ft.  high,  but  is  of  singular  grace  and  beauty. 

The  Great  Elephant  of  the  Notch  is  formed  by  the  whole  mass  of  Eaglo 
Cliff  proper.  It  is  first  discerned  in  coming  up  the  road  from  the  Flume, 
on  emerging  from  the  woods  about  2^  M.  S.  of  the  Profile  House,  at  the 
foot  of  the  clearing  across  which  the  trail  leads  to  Lonesome  Lake.  It  is 
visible  from  the  road  all  around  this  clearing.  The  animal  lies  looking  to 
the  S.  £.,  his  trunk  thrown  out  in  advance.  He  is  recumbent,  save  that 
the  off  hind  foot  is  on  the  ground,  and  that  haunch  is  thrown  up  high  in 
air.  The  outline  of  the  figure  is  natural,  and  the  likeness  of  the  head 
startling.    A  white  spot  on  the  cliff  forms  the  eye. 

The  first  SUige-Line  through  the  Ffnnconia  Notch,  For  a  few  years  priw  to 
1827  a  in«il-line  had  been  mn  between  Uttleton  and  Plymouth.  The  couTeyaiie« 
was  a  saddle-horse  with  the  mail-pouch  strapped  upon  his  back.  By  1827  a  hona 
and  gig  was  substituted.  Early  in  this  year  the  question  of  organising  a  r^pilar 
Stage-line  was  agitated,  and  public  meetings  were  held  along  the  line  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Derby  Line  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  public  sentiment.  These  efforts 
were  snccessfiil,  and  the  number  of  trips  was  increased  from  one  to  two  per  week, 
and  a  two-horse  team  was  put  on  the  Bne.  In  the  fiill  of  1828,  when  making  the 
trip  from  Plymouth  to  Littleton,  the  stage  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  snow-storm, 
and  when  near  the  site  of  the  present  Flume  House  stuck  in  a  drift.  There  was  but 
one  passenger ;  and  the  horses  were  unhitched,  the  driver  mounted  one  and  led  an- 
other, while  the  passenger  rode  a  horse  called  Cnisy  Isaac,  whose  back-bone  was  quita 
as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  an  inch-board.  When  Littleton  was  reached  the  passenger 
thought  be  was  entitled  to  some  discount  on  account  of  the  change  of  seat.  Mr. 
Hoi  ton  agreed  with  him,  and  discounted  12|  cents.  In  1829  the  first  four-horse 
coach  was  put  upon  the  line.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Morse,  at  W.  Rumney.  When 
it  was  drawn  into  town  for  the  first  time,  an  entbusiastie  crowd  turned  out  to  give 
it  welcome.  When  the  team  emerged  frtHon  the  woods  at  the  junction  of  the  Bethle- 
hem road,  Holton  blew  a  series  of  loud  blasts  upon  bis  bora,  and  the  mnltitiida 
responded  with  hearty  ebeem 
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Mrs.  M.  £.  Blake,  the  author,  says:  "  The  Profile  House  and  the  Fran- 
conia  Notch  are  the  purest  gems  of  this  great  jewel  casket.  What  -was 
but  suggestion  at  Crawford's  is  reality  here;  and  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
spot  is  so  singular  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  enchantment.  The  sober- 
minded  and  matter-of-fact,  as  well  as  the  impressionable,  are  conscious  of 
this  mixture  of  something  more  than  earthly  in  their  enjoyment  of  this 
lovely,  unlooked-for  defile.  The  valley  is  like  a  chalice,  and  the  two 
shining  lakes  its  wine  of  consecration.  The  mountains  drop  so  steeply  to 
the  circle  of  perfect  green  lawn  upon  which  the  inn  stands,  that  they  are 
more  precipices  than  slopes,  and  the  solemn  shadow  of  their  presence 
creeps  at  all  hours  of  the  day  down  to  the  sunny  hand's-breadth  of  space 
below.  A  quaint  white-pillared  front  and  sturdy  winged  sides  give  suffi- 
cient irregularity  to  make  the  house  individual,  and  even  the  out-buildings 
harmonize  so  well  that  the  back  door  is  as  attractive  as  the  front  portal. 
Along  the  mountain-side  the  little  train  creeps  six  times  a  day  without 
sign  or  sound  of  presence,  and  deposits  its  freight  of  tourists  as  silently  as 
if  it  were  a  magic  chariot  bringing  fairy  folk.  Around  the  comer  passes 
the  white  road,  leading  from  some  unknown  world,  and  loses  itself  be- 
tween the  hills  beyond  on  its  way  to  another.  Over  the  niobt,  cool  earth 
the  carriage  wheels  roll  noiselessly,  and  only  the  crack  of  a  whip  as  some 
gay  four-in-hand  drives  to  the  door,  or  a  babble  of  voices  and  laughter  as 
the  heavily  braked  and  loaded  mountain-wagons  come  and  go  through  the 
glen,  breaks  the  delicious  summer  silence.  The  sunshine  is  so  brilliant, 
in  contrast  with  the  black,  precipitous  hemming  in,  that  every  ray  seems 
purified  and  distilled  to  mellow  amber.  And  the  lads  and  lasses  pass  in 
and  out  in  pretty  mountain  costume,  on  long  tramps  to  Franconia  and  the 
Flume  and  Lafayette;  on  short  trips  to  the  top  of  Profile  and  Bald  Moun- 
tains; on  sails  upon  the  lakes,  and  climbs  to  Eagle  Cliff;  or  if  they  are 
so  surfeited  with  this  embarrassment  of  riches  as  to  need  some  poorer  dis- 
traction, to  the  reading  of  novels  on  the  piazza  or  tossing  of  balls  in  the 
tennis  court  H  the  outside  is  attractive,  what  can  we  saj'  of  the  interior? 
Who  that  has  ever  stepped  for  the  first  time  toward  twilight  into  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  the  fine  hall,  with  its  many  pillars  and  gold-tinted 
walls  and  blazing  fire  of  logs,  flaming  and  crackling  on  the  great  hearth- 
stone, can  forget  it?  There  are  flowers  massed  in  the  windows,  brilliant 
coleus  and  drooping  ferns;  there  are  soft  rugs  on  the  polished  floor;  there 
is  a  great  oak  chimney-piece  beamed  and  cross-barred;  and  gathered  close 
around  the  fireside,  or  far  enough  away  to  see  only  its  sparkle  and  come 
within  its  cheery  association,  a  crowd  of  laughing,  talking,  happy  mor- 
tals, —  the  world  forgetting,  whether  the  world  forgets  them  or  no.  Then 
ftfter  sapper  the  long  line  of  lighted  parlors,  the  gay  kttle  writing  and 
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reading  rooms,  the  card-tables  under  the  stairs  and  in  stray  quiet  nooks, 
the  big  hall-rooui  with  its  shining  floor,  and  the  ver^-  good  orchestra  softly 
and  sweetly  pouring  out  a  Strauss  waltz  or  a  Spanish  romanze !  No  won- 
der one  mixes  the  house  with  the  situation,  and  outdoors  with  indoors  in 
extricable  confusion. 

'*  Six  miles  away  lies  the  Flume,  and  on  the  road  thither  comes  into  view 
the  new  range  which  has  been  hidden  from  you  before  by  the  spur  of 
Black  Mountain.  The  ride  down,  especially  if  you  can  get  a  seat  by  the 
driver,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  entire  region.  For  if  it  is 
morning  and  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  deep,  blue  sky,  the  white  road  shall 
lie  before  you  like  a  watered  ribbon,  shot  through  and  through  with  alter- 
nate darts  of  light  and  shade,  from  leaves  tossed  by  the  fresh  breeze  and 
pelted  with  sunbeams.  The  air  shall  be  fragrant  with  a  thousand  name- 
Jess  wood-odors,  —  now  faint  perfume  of  thistles,  now  pungency  of  golden- 
rod,  now  spiciness  of  pine  and  hemlock.  Soon  there  shall  be  Profile  Lake, 
glowing  like  an  emerald,  on  your  left  hand,  and  the  grave,  intent  face  of 
the  Old  Man,  spiering  down  the  far  glen.  And  so  the  changing  way  shall 
run  on  and  on,  by  burnt  clearings  overswept  by  purple  fire- flowers,  and  quiet 
dim  forests,  and'  here  and  there  a  heaven-sent  glimpse  of  the  pale  ame- 
thystine peaks  of  the  Franconias.  Now  and  again  there  shall  be  a  dazzle 
of  white  cloud  and  sunburst,  until  the  heart  bounds  with  sheer  joy  of 
living  and  the  jubilant  air  blows  away  care  and  age  until  one  is  young 
again  as  the  jo^'ous  leaves  fluttering  above  the  roadside.  Then  a  hovdenish, 
clattering  mountain  brook  leaps  out  to  keep  you  company,  witli  noisy 
babble  of  petulant  gossip  among  the  rocks,  and  sweet  lisping  of  musical 
secrets  in  the  shallows,  and  breathless  tumbles  into  deep  basins,  diamond 
clear,  and  whispering  with  its  sister  naiads  around  mossy  curves,  —  a  true 
Undine,  beautilul  but  tricksv,  like  all  creatures  wanting  a  soul.  All  this 
time  the  brave  horses  are  Urging  ahead  in  a  long  swmging  gallop  that 
sends  the  blood  to  your  finger-tips,  down  and  up,  down  and  up,  until  your 
being  is  set  in  rhythm  to  the  motion.  Then  suddenh'  you  roll  out  i^rom 
under  the  arch  of  the  bending  trees  into  a  small  clearing  of  greensward, 
with  a  quiet,  pretty  inn  standing  beside  it ;  and  far  down  and  away,  until 
they  blend  pale  and  dreamlike  into  the  faint  horizon,  the  fair  summits 
thai  line  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley  rise  like  visions  against  the 
summer  sky.  Ride  back,  if  you  please,  without  having  looked  at  Flume, 
or  Pool,  or  Basin,  or  anything  else ;  this  much  delight  at  least  you  cannot 
be  robbed  of."  

The  following  stanza  is  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Hibbard's  (of  Lisbon, 
N.  H.)  long  poem  on  the  Franconia  Notch,  published  in  the  Democratie 
Eeviewm  1840:  — 

'*  And  farther  down,  fh>in  Gamsey's  lone  abode, 
By  a  rude  footpath  climb  the  mountain  side, 
Leaving  below  the  traveller's  winding  road, 
To  where  the  cleft  hill  yawns  abrupt  and  wide, 
As  thongh  some  earthquake  did  its  mass  divide, 
In  olden  time ;  there  view  the  rocky  Flume, 
Tremendous  chasm !  rising  side  by  side, 
The  rocks  abrupt  wall  in  the  long,  high  room, 
Bchoiog  the  wild  stream's  roar,  and  dark  with  vapory  gloom.*' 
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HO.    Mount  Pemigewasset 

is  near  the  Flume  House,  on  the  W.,  and  is  a  high  spur  of  Mt  Kinsman. 
It  i^  ascended  by  a  good  bridle-path,  1^  M.  long,  whose  only  difficulty  is 
the  steepness  of  its  grade,  leading  steadily  upward  through  the  ancient 
forest.  Where  it  emerges  upon  the  summit  is  a  line  of  ledges,  from  whose 
verge  vast  cliffs  descend  abruptly  to  the  wilderness  below. 

"  By  an  easy  climb  of  ^  hr  ap  Mt.  Pemigewa&set,  directly  back  of  the  hotel, —a 
climb  not  at  all  difficult  in  dry  weather  to  ladies,  —  the  sunset  Tiews  will  be  &r  more 
impressive.  The  spurs  aod  hollows  of  La&yette  and  his  associates  will  be  lighted  up  by 
the  splendor  that  pours  into  them  from  the  W.  It  searches  and  reveals  all  the  mark- 
ings of  the  torrents  ;  it  gilds  the  tuutness  of  the  rocky  tendons  that  stretch  from 
the  summits  to  the  valleys,  and  that  run  sometimes  in  hard  lines  and  sometimes  in 
curves  full  of  rebellious  energy,  like  a  tough  bow  strung  to  the  utmost  tension ; 
and  it  pours  upon  the  innumerable  populace  of  trees  which  the  mountain-sides  sup- 
port one  wide  blaxe  of  purple,  which  slowly  bums. off  upward,  leaving  twilight  be- 
hind it,  and  gleaming  on  the  barren  crests,  long  after  the  valley,  which  stretches  in 
view  for  20  M.,  is  dimmed  with  shade.*'    (Starb  Kikg  ) 

*  The  View  to  the  N.  and  W.  is  confined  to  the  great  ridges  of  Mts. 
Cannon  and  Kinsman,  —  the  former  filling  the  N.  with  its  rocky  bulwarks 
and  the  latter  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  with  long  and  monotonous 
wooded  heights.  The  great  basin  between  Pemigewasset  and  Kinsman  is 
filled  with  dense  forests,  unbroken  by  a  single  clearing,  and  fnrrowed  by 
the  depression  of  Harvar<i  Brook.  Nearly  N.  E.,  across  the  centre  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  is  the  imposing  ridge  of  Lafayette  and  Lincoln,  lifting 
Its  brightly  colored  ledges  over  the  White-Cross  Ravine,  and  foreshortened 
by  the  line  of  vision.  The  S.  peak  is  conspicuous  at  the  nearer  end,  and 
falls  off  rapidly  into  the  ravines  above  Walker's  Falls.  Below  Lafayette 
are  the  lofty  and  symmetrical  pyramids  of  Mts.  Haystack  and  Liberty, 
cutting  the  sky-line;  and  to  the  E.  is  the  forest-covered  ridge  of  Mt.  Flume. 
To  the  S.  E.  are  the  Coolidge  Mts.  and  other  unvisited  and  as  yet  unnamed 
heights  about  the  East  Branch  and  towards  the  Pemigewasset  Forest. 
Beyond  the  rugged  hills  in  this  direction  the  view  rests  on  parts  of  the  fine 
peaks  of  Waterville,  —  probably  Tecumseh  and  Osceola.  To  the  S.  S.  W. 
are  the  high  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  valley,  the  Blue  Ridge,  Mt.  Cush- 
man,  and  the  outer  flanks  of  Mt.  Carr. 

The  view  down  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  the  chief  feature  from  this 
point,  and  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  hamlets  and  farm-lands  to 
the  S.  are  visible  for  many  leagues,  and  it  is  claimed  that  even  Plymouth 
may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  Flashing  belts  of  the  river  diversify  the  scene, 
and  on  either  side  are  the  high  and  rounded  hills  of  Woodstock,  Thorn- 
ton, and  Campton.  This  view  is  the  same  in  character  (though  far  greater 
in  extent)  as  that  from  the  Flume-House  veranda,  and  affords  a  gracious 
contrast  to  the  frowning  and  craggy  mountains  on  the  N.  and  E. 
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UL  Western  Femigewassei 

This  portion  of  the  primitive  wilderness  may  be  entered  from  Pollard's, 
mnd  a  hard  two-da^'s'  march  will  lead  the  traveller  across  to  the  Saco  Val- 
ley, by  the  Thoreaa  Falls  and  Ethan's  Pond.  The  forest  may  also  be  left 
by  the  New-Zealand  Notch  on  the  N.,  or  the'Mad-River  Notch  on  the  S. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  good  guide  and  proper  camping  equip- 
ments. This  great  wild  land  is  virgin  soil  for  the  fisherman  and  hunter, 
and  the  brooks  and  ponds  are  swarmmg  with  trout.  On  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  journey  it  is  and  will  be  but  rarely  visited,  even  by  the 
most  ardent  sportsmen.  The  eastern  part  of  this  wilderness  is  described 
in  Route  58  (page  156). 

From  a  rode  map  and  itinenuy  prepared  by  Dors  P.  Pollard,  the  following  dia- 
tanoee  in  the  PemigewsMet  Forest  are  gathered :  Pollard's  to  Loon-Pond  Brook,  |  M. ; 
to  the  Hancock  Branch,  4  M. :  to  the  Franconia  Branch,  9  M. ;  to  the  S  Branch, 
18  M. ;  to  Ethan's  Pond,  18  -  2D  M.  The  distance  from  Ethan's  Pond  to  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch  is  about  8  M  Toung  Pollard  and  Levi  E.  Guernsey  are  the  beet  g:nidea 
for  this  region.  Mts.  Bond  and  Ouyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.  may  be  attacked  from 
this  point  (see  page  161) ;  and  Mt.  Oarricain  has  also  been  visited  from  the  S.  Fork 
of  the  E.  Branch  on  this  side  (see  page  184). 

Pollard's  is  a  little  over  1^  M.  from  the  Pemigewasset-Yalley  highway, 
and  is  reached  by  a  good  road  which  diverges  to  the  E.,  N.  of  N.  Wood- 
stock, i  M.  S.  of  Tuttle's.  Pollard  has  rooms  for  20  guests  ($1  a  day). 
This  is  a  good  objective  point  for  sportsmen.  The  house  is  on  a  pretty  in- 
tervale of  the  E.  Branch,  and  has  a  broad  view  of  mountains,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Moosilauke  and  Kinsman  in  the  W.,  the  Coolidge  Mts.  on  the 
N.,  and  the  nameless  peaks  of  Pemigewasset  on  the  E.  Mr.  Prime  ha» 
written  of  this  place,  somewhat  enthusiastically:  "  Nowhere  in  our  Norths 
em  Alps  is  a  more  beautiful  view  than  is  spread  out  in  every  direction 
from  Pollard's  house."  Pollard  will  guide  visitors  to  Loon  Pond,  3  M. 
from  his  house,  and  covering  50  acres,  200  ft.  over  and  1  M.  from  which  la 
the  rocky  triple  crest  of  Lo<m~Pond  Mt.,  2,950  ft.  high,  and  overlooking 
the  ponds  and  the  Franconia  Mts.    Scar  Ridge  (see  page  2846). 

Xt.  Hitehooek  lies  between  the  Hancock  Branch  and  the  East  Branch, 
and  ends  the  8-M.-long  range  of  high  peaks  running  W.  from  Mt. 
Nancy  by  Anderson,  Lowell,  Carrigain,  and  Hancock.  Its  triple  crest 
(3,600  ft.  high)  is  covered  with  30-ft.  birches  and  balsam-firs.  3  M.  £.  is 
Mt.  Hancock.  3  M.  S.  E.  rises  Xt.  Hnntiiigton  (3,800  ft.  high),  with  a 
level  top  I  M.  long.  These  two  peaks  were  named  in  1877,  by  Warren 
Upham,  in  honor  of  the  State  Geologist  of  N.  H.,  Prof.  0.  H.  Hitchcock, 
and  his  chief  assistant.  Prof.  J.  H.  Huntington.  To  the  last-named  the 
public  owes  all  the  best  features  oiTicknor^sWhite^Mountain  Guide-Booh^ 
since  he  accompanied  and  practically  directed  the  most  arduous  snrve3ra 
and  pioneering  expeditions  of  the  Guide  parties  (see  page  834  6). 
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112.  Plymoufh. 

Hotolt.  — The  ^Pemi^ewasset  House  is  a  burge  flzst-dass  liotel.  It  aeeom- 
modfttee  300  guests,  and  charges  93  a  day,  and  S14  - 17.50  a  week.  The  building 
iras  erected  in  1868,  and  has  a  front  of  280  ft.,  with  a  long  wing,  and  is  four  stories 
high.  The  main  floor  is  occupied  by  the  offices,  parlors,  ireading-room,  great  dining 
hall,  Ujews-etand,  and  barber-shop.  The  rooms  are  high  and  airy ,  and  the  halls  are 
lighted  with  gas.  The  house  is  built  on  a  hillside,  so  that  the  main  floor  is  on  a 
leyel  with  the  village-street,  from  which  the  veranda  U  separated  by  enclosed  lawns ; 
while  on  the  rear  there  is  a  lower  floor,  in  which  is  the  railroad  station.  The  up 
and  down  trains  meet  here  about  noon,  and  stay  fori  hr.,  while  the  passengers 
dine  in  the  hotel.  Just  across  the  track  is  the  rushing  current  of  the  Pemige- 
Wasset  River.  There  is  a  cupola  on  top  of  the  house  whence  a  broad  view  may  be 
obtained.  This  hotel  is  liuaaous  for  the  scrupulous  neatness  of  its  rooms  and  of 
the  adijacent  grounds.    A  quadrille  band  is  kept  here  during  the  season. 

Little^s  Hotel  is  a  comfortable  village-iun  on  the  main  street,  accommodating  50 
guasts,  at  $  2  a  day,  S 10  50  a  week. 

Boarding- Houses.  — lioae  Lawn  (0.  C.  Poss  ;  80  guests)  is  a  broad-verandahed 
hoiise,  on  the  hillside  near  the  Pemigewasset  House.  Hanson  S.  Chase  accommo- 
dates 20  guests.  Eben  K.  Smith  has  rooms  for  10.  The  rates  at  these  houses  are 
$  7  - 10  a  week.  J.  C.  Bhur's  is  a  larger  house  (60  guests),  4  M.  on  the  road  to 
Prancouta.  Guests  can  go  down  ibom  Plymouth  to  Weirs  on  the  morning  train, 
cross  the  whole  leugth  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  return  the  same  day. 

Tndns  leave  on  the  arrival  of  the  Boston  train  (a  little  after  noon)  for  Campton, 
the  Pemigewasset .  Valley,  and  N.  Woodstock,  on  the  Pemigewasset-Yalley  R.  R. 
From  N.  Woodstock  stages  run  to  the  Profile  House  (9  M.).  Conveyances  also  run  out 
frequently,  but  irregularly,  to  Waterville,  via  Oampton  Village.  There  are  large 
livery-stables  connected  with  the  Pemigewasset  House  and  Little's  Hotel. 

Routes.  —  Passengers  leaving  Boston  on  the  morning  trains  via  Lowell,  dine  at 
Plymouth  :  and  the  afternoon  trains  reach  that  point  at  evening.  Passengers  from 
Mt.  Washington,  the  Fabyan  House,  Lancaster,  Littleton,  and  Bethlehem  come  hither 
on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  :  and  Plymouth  is  reached  from  all  points  to  the 
E.  and  W.  by  closely  connecting  trains. 

Cliurclies.  —  Congregationalist  and  Methodist.  The  old  Episcopal  church  if 
often  visited  by  summer  guests.    (See  page  279.) 

IMstances.  —  To  Livermore  Falls,  2  M. ;  Mt.  Prospect,  4^ ;  around  Plymouth 
Mt.,  10 ;  Sqnam  Lake.  6 :  Centre  Harbor,  12:  Bridgewater, 6 ;  Campton, bl;  Bum- 
ney,  7;  Waterville,  18;  Profile  House,  29;  Warren,  20;  Newfound  Lake,  9;  Loon 
Pond,  5 ;  W.  Campton,  7- . 

Plymouth  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  New  Hampshire,  and 

is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  River  and  Baker's 

River.     It  is  on  a  terrace  close  to  and  above  the  Pemigewasset,  and  is 

built  chiefly  on  two  streets,  the  main  street  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and 

the  Rumney  road,  running  thence  to  the  W.     Near  its  centre  is  the 

court-house  of  Grafton  CJounty  and  the  handsome  modem  building  of 

the  StcUe  Normal  SchooL    Several  beautiful  villas  have  been  erected  on 
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the  street  opposite  and  S.  of  the  Pemigewasset  House;  and  the  undu- 
lating character  of  the  site  of  the  village  is  favorable  to  picturesque 
scenery  and  architecture.  The  professional  men  necessary  to  a  prosper- 
ous shire-town  are  found  here,  forming  a  pleasant  circle  of  society.  A 
weekly  paper  is  published  in  the  village.  The  population  of  the  toi;^ 
is  1,800. 

Room  No.  9  in  the  Pemigewasset  House  possesses  a  mournful  interest 
as  the  place  where  died  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author  of  The  Marble 
Fnun^  The  Scarlet  Letter ^  etc.  No  American  writer  has  ever  surpassed 
Hawthorne  in  grace  and  strength.    He  died  here  on  May  19,  1864. 

On  the  preTioos  day  he  had  ridden  over  the  beaadfhl  road  from  Centre  Harbor  to 
Plymouth,  ia  company  with  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce,  with  whom  he  was  tmv> 
elling  in  search  of  health.  Mr.  Pierce  entered  his  room  early  the  next  morning  and 
found  him  dead.  "  He  lies  upon  his  ride,  his  position  so  perfectly  natural  and 
easy,  his  eyes  closed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise,  while  looking  upon  his  noble  ftoe, 
that  this  is  death.  He  must  have  passed  from  natuxal  slumber  to  that  from  which 
there  ia  no  waking  without  the  slightest  movement.'' 

The  old  court-house  of  Grafton  County  stood  in  the  S.  part  of  the  vil- 
lage until  1875,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  the  timbers  were  used  in 
the  new  library-building.  It  was  historically  interesting  as  the  place 
where  Daniel  Webster  delivered  his  first  plea  before  a  jury.  His  client 
was  one  Bumham,  who  had  murdered  two  of  his  fellow-prisoners  in  Ha- 
verhill jail,  and  the  case  was  so  plainly  proven  that  Webster^s  plea  was 
directed  against  capital  punishment  on  general  principles.  Bumham  was 
executed. 

The  chief  business  of  the  village  is  the  manufteture  of  gloves,  the  so-called  "  Plym- 
outh buck  gloves  "  having  been  long  and  favorably  known.  Bleven  firms  are  en- 
gaged in  this  industry,  producing  130,000  pair  of  gloves  annually.  The  businen 
was  founded  in  1835.  The  town  is  also  famous  for  its  agricultural  products,  among 
which  are  large  quantities  of  butter,  maple-sugar,  apples,  and  hay.  A  large  country 
trade  is  carried  on  by  about  a  score  of  merchants.  The  general  offices  of  the  B  ,  0. 
&  M.  R.  R.  are  located  here,  and  three  passenger  trains  usually  pass  the  ni|^t  at 
Plymouth.    The  town  library  contains  8,000  volumes. 

The  profitable  patronage  of  the  State  and  the  railroad  have  combined 
with  its  fine  natural  situation  to  make  Plymouth  a  rich  and  prosperous 
village.  It  is  also  estimated  that  more  than  600  city-boarders  pass  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  summer  here,  besides  thousands  of  more  tran- 
sient guests.  The  land  is  undulating,  with  good  soil,  especially  along  the 
broad  and  beautiful  intervales ;  and  of  the  16,256  acres  in  town,  over 
10,000  are  improved.  Starr  King  says  of  these  river-lands:  **  In  scenery 
Plymouth  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  meadows,  through  which  the 
Pemigewasset  winds,  and  for  the  grace  of  its  elm-trees.  Even  the  hurry- 
ing and  careless  visitor  will  have  his  attention  arrested  here  and  there  by 
a  faultless  one,  standing  out  alone  over  its  private  area  of  shadow,  seem- 
ingly an  ever-gushing  fountain  of  graceful  verdure.'*  Beautiful  views  of 
the  Franconia  and  Waterville  mountains  can  be  obtained  over  these  mead- 
ows by  driving  to  the  S.,  along  the  old  Bridge  water  road.    A  more  ex- 
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tended  panorama  is  given  from  either  South  3ft.  or  Walker" t  Hill,  The 
Holdemess  School  for  Boyi,  i  M.  from  the  Plymouth  station,  occupies 
a  handsome  new  brick  building  on  a  domain  of  15  acres  of  lawn  and 
grove,  overlooking  the  serene  meadows  from  a  picturesque  bluff.  It  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  N.  H.,  and  tits  boys  for  col- 
lege, West  Pomt,  and  Annapolis  ($  200  -  250  a  year).  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Livermore  mansion ;  and  near  by  is  the  mansion  and  estate 
of  the  kte  Canon  Batch's  family.  A  little  way  beyond,  in  a  graveyard, 
stands  the  ancient  Episcop.il  Church  of  Holdemess. 

Holdemesii  was  granted  in  1766  to  John  Wentworth  and  67  other  EpiseopaliaDS, 
"  a  company  of  English  emigrants  ardently  devoted  to  the  creed  and  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  with  glowing  anticipations  of  the  future  for  the  colony. 
The  founders  hoped  and  believed  that  they  were  laying  the  basis  of  the  great  city  of 
New  England,  the  rival  of  Puritan  Boston,  and  destined  to  throw  it  into  the  shade. 
The  headquarters  of  heresy,  they  allowed,  would  have  some  commercial  advantages, 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  tl^  ocean  and  its  excellent  harbor ;  but  in  population, 
refinement,  dignity,  and  wealth  they  supposed  that  Holdemess  was  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  the  New-England  colonies.  What  a  strange  answer  to  their  dream ,  that  even 
the  pretension  with  which  the  settlement  was  made  is  not  noticed  by  history,  and 
has  scarcely  wandered  from  the  proprietors*  records  into^  any  tradition."  In  the 
churchyard  the  Rev.  Canon  Balch  was  buried,  in  1875- 

Samuel  Livermore  came  to  Holdemess  in  1765,  and  lived  in  feudal  state,  owning 
half  the  township.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor.   His  son  Arthur  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  highest  State  court. 

The  Livermore  Falls  are  about  2  M.  above  Plymouth,  and  are  seen  iVom 
the  bridge  on  the  first  road  which  diverges  to  the  r.  from  the  Franconia 
highway.  They  are  in  a  picturesque  narrowing  of  the  Pemigewasset 
among  massive  rocks.  The  popular  opinion  that  there  are  traces  of  vol- 
canic action  hereabouts  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Mr.  Rogers  says:  **It 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  rides  in  the  world,  for  the  2  or  8  M.  up  the 
Pemigewasset,  before  you  begin  to  ascend.  2  M.  above  the  meeting  of  the 
little  rivers  you  cross  a  picturesque  bridge  at  *  the  Falls,*  a  scene  for  the 
painters  when  the  land  shall  become,  like  the  Old  World,  the  home  of 
the  fine  arts." 

"  By  Sawh^anet  and  livermore  Falls  were  the  best  of  fishing-places,  and  at  the 
eonfluenre  of  the  'Asquamchumauke  [Baker's  River]  and  Pemigewasset  were  the 
broad  and  beautiful  intervales  of  the  tribe.  No  place  more  fertile  can  be  found  in 
New  England.  Luxuriant  grasses  and  wild-flowers  growing  with  tropical  exuber- 
ance, clusters  of  noble  elms  with  waving  branches,  a  dense  forest,  hills  and  wood- 
crowned  summits  on  the  border,  and  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance,  often  snow- 
capped in  midsummer,  made  this  spot  a  wild  paradise  Ridges,  where  the  com  was 
planted,  ashes  where  the  wigwam  was  built,  mattocks  made  from  the  bones  of  a 
moose's  thigh,  rade  pestles  and  knives  of  stone,  gouges,  and  arrow  and  spear  heads 
here  found,  show  that  this  was  the  chief  planting-place  of  the  [Pemigewasset]  tribe. 
Here  also  was  frequently  the  royal  residence,  and  without  doubt  the  Indians  had 

encamped  here  for  centuries Theirs  was  a  beautifhl  country.    No  clearer 

and  more  sparkling  rivers  could  be  found  in  the  world  than  the  Asquamchumauke 
and  Pemigewasset ;  no  brighter  and  more  smiling  lakes  than  the  Newfound  and  the 
Squam,  and  no  more  glorious  mountains  than  Moosilauke  and  the  Haystacks." 
(Littlb's  Hist,  of  Warren.) 

In  the  year  1712  Capt  Baker,  of  Newbury.  led  a  company  of  Bfassachusetts  rangers 
up  the  valley,  and  surprisied  the  Indian  village  near  the  site  of  Plymouth.  The 
people  were  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  until  a  deadly  volley  at  close 
range  swept  through  the  village,  killing  several  of  the  inhabitants.  The  survivors 
fled  forth  to  rally  the  Indian  hunters,  and  Baker's  men  marched  in,  plundertd  the 
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Tillage  of  itfMcnmiUated  stock  of  ftira,  and  then  banMd  the  wigwam  ThePemjge. 
waasets  pursued  the  retreating  Americans,  and  were  repulsed  in  a  slurp  skirmish  on 
the  Bridgewater  plains.  At  their  next  night-camp,  each  ranger  ucied  five  sticlu  in 
roasting  his  meat  for  supper,  so  that  when  the  eager  pursaers  entered  the  abcui- 
doned  lines  next  morning,  they  were  deluded  into  the  belief  that  there  were  five 
times  as  many  rangers  as  there  really  were.  Alarmed  at  this  apparently  formidable 
force,  the  Indians  hastily  retreated 

Baker's  fame  was  long  preserved  in  the  valley,  and,  as  Rogers  quaintly  says :  '*  We 
used  to  think  as  much  of  Captain  Baker ^  I  remember,  as  we  now  do  of  Bonaparte 
Or  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  do  stilly  for  the  matter  ofthatV 

During  Queen  Anne's  War,  Capt.  Tyng  led  a  party  of  rangers,  on  snow-shoes,  at 
midwinter  of  1703,  up  this  valley,  where  he  secured  5  Indian  scalps,  for  which  Mas- 
sachusetts granted  him  £2lX).  Other  parties  followed  in  the  same  trail,  and  made 
havoc  with  the  Indian  tribes  After  Baker's  attack,  in  1712,  the  main  body  of  the 
Pemigewassets  retired  to  Canada,  but  Lovewell's  rangers  swept  through  the  valley 
in  1721-5,  and  were  followed  by  the  companies  of  >^illard,  Fairbanks,  and  Ck>L 
Tyng,  so  that  the  close  of  King  William's  War  left  this  region  all  desolate.  In  1746, 
a  strong  St.  Francis  war-party  marched  down  this  valley,  "  on  the  run,"  and  cap- 
tured the  fort  at  Hopkiaton ;  and  Capt.  Ooffe  then  advanced  uselessly  to  Warren. 

This  region  of  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  was  settled  rapidly  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  Plymouth  was  granted  in  1763,  and  occupied  in  1764 ;  and  a  Congrega- 
tional church  was  formed  in  1766  Col.  Webster  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  and 
founded  his  estate  here  when  all  the  country  N.  of  Boscawen  was  a  wilderness. 

Plymouth  was  the  birthplace  of  N.  P  Rogers,  and  of  antislaveiy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. When  the  eminent  English  Abolitionist  Qeorge  Thompson  was  driven  ftom 
Boston  by  a  mob  (in  1836),  he  was  secreted  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  the  Merrimac 
Taifoy,  and  afterwards  Thompson  and  Whittier  visited  Rogers  at  Plymouth,  and 
abode  with  him.  On  their  return,  they  were  attacked  by  a  vindictive  mob  at  Con- 
cord, and  were  saved  with  difficulty  by  the  skilful  strategy  of  Col.  Carrigain,  who 
led  the  rabble  on  a  fidse  track  while  the  liberators  escaped  in  the  darkness.  In  1841 
Rogers  and  Garrison  came  to  Plymouth  preaching  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  they 
were  refused  the  use  of  either  of  the  churches,  and  so  gathered  the  people  in  a  great 
grove  near  the  river,  where  Garrison  spoke  fh>m  half  past  three  until  sundown. 
This  lecture  "  among  the  Holdemei»  maples  "  was  long  remembered  in  the  valley. 

Rogers  spoke  thus  lovingly  of  his  native  town :  "  Few  places,  of  so  little  note, 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  so  pleasantly  as  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  Grafton 
County.  A  beautiftil  expanse  of  intervale  opens  on  the  eye  like  a  lake  among  the 
hills  and  woods,  and  the  pretty  river  Pemigewasset,  refreshed  with  its  recent  tribu- 
tary, Baker's  River,  (h>m  the  foot  of  Moosihtuke,  and  bordered  along  its  crooked 
sides  with  rows  of  maple,  meanders  widely  from  upland  to  upland  throush  th« 
meadows,  and  realizes  to  the  mind  some  of  the  sequestered  spots  in  the  valleys  <tf 
the  Swiss  cantons." 

113.   Mount  Prospect 

Mt.  Prospect  is  in  the  N.  part  of  Holderness,  4  -  5  M.  from  Plymouth, 
and  its  summit  is  reached  by  a  good  road.  The  river  is  crossed  at 
Plymouth,  and  pleasant  mountain-views  are  afforded  in  advance.  Near 
the  Holdemess  School  and  the  ancient  Episcopal  church  of  Holdemess,  the 
road  turns  to  the  1.  and  proceeds  towards  Prospect.  After  entering  the 
mountain-road  at  a  gateway,  the  ascent  is  found  to  be  easy  and  gradual, 
for  about  li  M.  The  view  is  obtained  from  a  crowning  ledge  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  From  this 
point  the  nearly  level  summit  sweeps  away  to  the  N.,  while  the  S.  and 
S.  E.  sides  are  more  abrupt  in  their  slopes.  Most  of  the  summit  is  clear, 
and  is  used  for  pasturage.  The  predominant  rocks  are  porphyritio  gneiss 
and  ferruginous  schist.    Prospect  was  formerly  called  North  Bill. 
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*T%e  View.  — The  Franconia  Notch  is  bnt  a  trifle  W.  of  N.,  and  is  very 
well  marked,  being  seen  up  the  long  trough  of  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 
On  the  I.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Pemigewasset*  over  which  is  the  round  top 
of  Mt.  Cannon,  striped  with  light-colored  ledges.  To  the  W.  of  these  is 
the  high  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  covered  with  thiclc  forests. 
At  fhe  end  of  the  Notch  is  a  portion  of  Eagle  Cliff,  coming  in  on  the  r. 
The  Franconia  Range  is  seen  (not  in  profile,  but)  along  the  line  of  its  axis, 
whence  the  more  southerly  peaks  are  not  distinctly  visible,  being  blent 
with  the  higher  ridge  of  Lafayette.  The  latter  assumes  a  sharp  and 
detached  appearance,  since  its  narrow  ridge  is  seen  from  the  end.  On  the 
r.  of  this  group  is  Mt.  Flume,  whose  peak  is  very  shaip;  and  over  the 
ridge  to  the  r.  is  the  great  Mount  Garfield,  N.  £.  of  Lafayette.  In  this 
line,  and  close  to  Prospect,  are  the  wooded  lines  of  the  Campton  Mts. 
Over  these  are  the  Loon-Pond  Mts.,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  bold 
peaks,  one  of  which  is  bare;  to  the  r.  of  which  is  Mt.  Bond,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Twin-Mt.  Range.  Nearly  over  Mt.  Weetamoo,  the  bare 
summit  near  the  r.  of  the  Campton  Range,  is  the  Tecumseh  group,  the 
main  peak  farthest  away,  and  the  range  falling  away  to  the  S.  W.  by 
Green  Mt.  and  the  light-colored  ledges  of  Fisher  and  Welch  Mts.  To 
^  the  r.  of  and  near  Tecumseh  is  the  high  crest  of  Osceola,  with  a  sharp 
secondary  peak  on  the  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  well-marked  Mad-River 
Notch,  in  which  lie  the  Greeley  Ponds.  Through  the  Notch  is  one  of 
the  ridges  of  Mt.  Hancock ;  and  on  the  r.  are  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt. 
Eancamagus,  Over  the  latter  is  Carrigain,  showing  a  fine  outline,  sloping 
suddenly  to  the  l.,'with  the  Signal  Ridge  running  to  the  r.  Through  the 
Sandwich  Notch,  some  ways  to  the  r.  of  Weetamoo,  are  the  Acteon  peaks, 
W.  of  Sandwich  Dome,  on  whose  1.  is  Mt.  Washington,  low  down  on  the 
horizon.  About  N.  E.  is  the  ponderous  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with 
Sachem  Peak  on  the  1. ;  and  on  the  r.  is  Whiteface,  with  white  precipices 
on  the  S.  Farther  E.  is  Mt.  Paugus,  with  long  bare  ledges  on  its  front. 
Nearer  at  hand  are  the  monotonous  slopes  of  Morgan  Mt.,  running  off  to 
the  N.  from  the  Squam  Range,  over  whose  N.  end  is  Mt.  Israel,  a  dome- 
like eminence,  with  a  ridge  running  to  the  S.  Over  the  1.  of  Israel  is  the 
brilliant  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  clearly  cut,  though  distant  The  long 
Squam  Range  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  S.  E.,  near  at 
hand,  over  which  is  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  the  rocky  Whittier  Peak  on 
the  N.  and  the  lofty  Melvin  Peak  on  the  S.  W.  Over  the  lower  extension 
of  the  Squam  Range  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Squam  Lake,  dotted  with 
irregular  green  islands,  and  indented  by  long  capes.  Above  the  Squam 
Range  is  Red  Hill,  shapeless  and  massive,  toward  the  high  blue  Ossipee 
Range.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a  noble  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  its  blue 
sheet  broken  by  hundreds  of  islands  and  promontories,  and  the  waters  of 
its  numerous  bays  advancing  far  up  into  the  level  lowlands.  Near  its  end, 
on  the  S.  £.,  is  the  bold  head  of  Copple  Crown,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Sun- 
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cook  Range,  and  still  farther  N.  W.  by  the  Belknap  peaks.  Nearly  S.  is 
Little  Squam  Lake,  beyond  which  is  Lake  Winnesquam;  and  over  the 
extreme  r.  of  the  former  are  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  near 
Manchester.  About  S.  S.  W.  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Kearsarge,  back  of 
the  line  of  the  Bagged  Mts. ;  and  between  the  Uncanoonucs  and  Kearsarge 
the  high  hills  of  New  Hampton  and  Sanbomton  are  seen,  nearer  at  Hknd; 
while  far  away  on  the  horizon  are  the  Joe-English  Hill,  Mt.  Wachuset,  in 
Massachasetts,  and  Crotched  Mt.,  in  Francestown.  To  the  r.  of  Kear- 
sarge are  the  highlands  of  Danbury  and  Hill,  over  which  are  Lovewell*8 
Mt.,  in  Washington,  and  Sanapee  Mt,  near  Sunapee  Lake.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  the  Bridgewater  Hills,  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Plymouth  Mt 
Mt.  Cardigan  is  about  S.  W^  and  shows  a  round  crest  and  minor  peaks, 
N.  of  which  is  the  broad-based  Tenney  Hill.  To  the  W.,  up  the  deep-cut 
valley  of  Baker^s  River,  is  Smart's  Mt.,  apparently  precipitous  on  the  S. 
On  the  r.  of  the  valley  are  the  Rattlesnake  and  Stinson  Mts.,  in  Rumney, 
the  former  falling  off  suddenly  to  the  S.,  the  latter  making  an  acute  peak. 
Beyond  these  are  the  long  and  curving  Mt.-Carr  Range  and  the  high  peak 
of  Mt.  Kinneo,  in  Ellsworth.  Next  to  the  r.  comes  Moosilauke,  with  its 
sharp  S.  peak  and  long  plateau  to  the  N.  E.  The  valleys  of  Ashland  and 
Pl3rmouth  are  plainly  visible  below,  the  former  being  on  the  S.  and  the 
latter  nearly  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  Baker's  River. 

N.  P.  Rogers  thus  speaks  of  this  mountain :  "  Old  North  Hill,  with  its  bare  forehead 
and  commanding  peak,  wliich  in  Scotland  would  have  been  crowned  with  inmiortality 
in  a  hundred  songa,  standing  there  unhonored  and  unsung,  a  bleak  hill-top,  climbed 
now  and  then  for  prospects,  but  chiefly  for  the  blueberries  that  grow  upon  its  brow, 

or  the  sheep  and  young  cattle  and  wild  colts  that  pasture  up  its  sides If  it 

stood  where  some  of  those  renowned  Scotch  Bens  do,  and  had  undergone  the  poetie 
handling  of  their  Bumses  and  Scotts,  people  would  cross  the  ocean  to  see  the  sights 
firom  its  top." 

114.   The  Pemigewasset  Valley. 

This  region  is  traversed  twice  daily  by  the  trains  of  the  Peonigewasset-Yalley  R.  R. , 
connecting  at  Plymouth  with  the  Boston  trains,  and  at  N.  Woodstock  with  stages 
to  and  from  the  Flume  and  Profile  Houses.  The  following  description  of  the  stage- 
road  is  left  intact,  for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians,  many  of  whom  traverse  Uie 
valley  every  summer. 

Stationa.  —  Plymouth  to  Livermore,  2  M. ;  Campton,  4!  ;  Campton  Tillage,  1\\ 
Thornton,  9;  W.  Thornton,  13^ ;  Woodstock,  16^;  N.  Woodstock,  20^. 

The  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  districts  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  Ties  in  its  attractions  with  the  valley  of  the  Saco.  Its  name  was  given  by 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  and  is  compounded  of  the  words  Penaqui-wadchU'CO<uh-<iuke^ 
meaning  ^'  Crooked-mountain-pine-place  "  It  is  pronounced  Pem-i-Je-was-set,  the 
accent  falling  on  the  fourth  syllable.  The  river  flows  straight  to  the  S.  from  the 
Profile  Lake,  descending  more  than  1,600  ft.  before  it  reaches  Plymouth.  About  % 
H.  below  Plymouth  it  unites  with  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  result 
of  this  meeting  of  the  waters  \»  the  Merrimac  River.  In  its  course  through  Campton 
and  Thornton  the  stream  is  bordered  by  fertile  intervales,  and  both  its  banks  axe 
populated  nearly  up  to  the  Flume  House. 

The  Stage  Routt.  —  The  interest  of  this  ride  is,  of  conrse,  greatly  height- 
ened by  going  from  Plymouth  to  the  Profile  House,  rather  than  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  because  then  the  Franconia  Mts.  are  seen  in  front  along 
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the  whole  route,  gradually  growing  nearer  and  more  lofty,  until  at  last  the 
road  enters  their  narrow  defiles.  Passengers  should  endeavor  to  secure 
seats  on  top  of  the  stage,  as  the  views  from  the  interior  are  very  limited. 

Soon  after  leaving  Plymouth  the  stage  crosses  Baker^s  River,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Pemigewasset,  and  then  it  keeps  to  the  N.  and  N.  E. . 
near  the  latter  stream,  swinging  around  the  base  of  Beech  Hill  (on  the  1). 
About  4  M.  from  Pljrmouth  the  Campton-Waterville  road  is  seen  diverg- 
ing to  the  r.,  crossing  the  river  to  the  hamlet  of  Campton  Hollow;  and  the 
mouth  of  Mad  River  is  a  little  farther  to  the  N.  Occasional  glimpses  of 
the  monntams  of  Rumney  are  obtained  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  N.  E.  are  the 
peaks  of  Waterville.  As  W.  Campton  is  approached,  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  the  famous  view  of  the  Franconia  Mts.  from  the  School-Howe 
Hill.  Beyond  the  petty  hamlet  of  W.  Campton  the  road  descends  to  the 
beautiful  intervales,  and  passes  Sanborn's  iun  (see  Routes  119  and  115). 
The  West  Branch  is  next  crossed  and  Thornton  is  entered,  with  the  farms 
of  Thornton  Centre  across  the  river  on  the  r.  and  the  highlands  of  Ells- 
worth on  the  1.  Beyond  the  inns  at  W.  Thornton,  the  traveller  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  noble  view  to  the  N.  (see  Route  120). 

Woodstock  is  now  entered,  and  the  intervales  narrow  rapidly,  while 
bold  and  forest-covered  ridges  encroach  on  the  valley  on  either  side. 
Near  the  birch-tree,  2  M.  beyond  the  Woodstock  post-office,  another  grand 
prospect  of  the  peaks  to  the  N.  is  obtained  (see  Route  121).  The  stage 
now  sweeps  through  the  scattered  farm-houses  of  N.  Woodstock,  and  soon 
passes  the  point  (on  the  r.)  where  a  side-road  diverges  to  Pollard's  and  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest  (see  page  276).  The  mountains  are  now  closing  in 
on  either  side,  —  Flume,  Liberty,  and  the  Haystack  on  the  r.,  and  Pemige- 
wasset, Cannon,  and  Kinsman  on  the  1.  A  little  way  beyond  Tuttle's 
boarding-house  (which  is  on  the  1.),  the  Harvard  Brook  is  crossed,  and 
then  the  road  passes  through  the  narrowing  glens  on  a  long  ascent.  On 
the  1.  is  the  gabled  house  of  Guernsey,  the  guide,  and  1  M.  beyond  the 
Flume  House  is  reached  (see  page  269).  The  road  from  this  point  to  the 
Profile  House  rises  643  ft;.,  and  is  for  the  most  part  through  the  dense 
forests  of  a  narrow  pass,  with  frequent  glimpses  of  massive  ridges  on 
either  side.  The  Basin  (page  271)  is  seen  on  the  1.,  about  Ijk  M.  from  the 
Flume  House,  and  the  slowly  ascending  stage  passes  upwards  over  a 
heavy  grade.  As  Profile  Lake  is  passed  (on  the  1. ),  the  famous  Profile 
may  be  seen;  and  soon  afterwards  the  weary  traveller  alights  before  the 
vast  forest-palace  of  the  Profile  Home  (see  page  260). 

The  slow  decadence  of  the  hamlets  of  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  still  con- 
tinues unabated.  Between  1870  and  1880,  the  population  of  \^ampton 
dwindled  from  1,226  to  1,163 ;  that  of  Thornton,  from  840  to  775 ;  and  that 
of  Woodstock,  from  405  to  367. 

Passengers  for  Blair's  leave  the  train  at  Campton;  for  Sanborn's,  at 
Campton  Village.  A  covered  bridge  crosses  the  'Pemigewasset  between 
Campton  Village  and  W.  Campton. 
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115.  Campton  Villaga 

Boarding-Hovses*  —  A.  B  Cook's  Maplewood  Hoase  has  a  noble  Tiew.  The 
Hillside  House  (Hoyt  &  Pettengill)  is  W.  of  tlie  village,  in  a  secluded  place  towards 
the  River,  at  the  foot  of  Sunset  HiU,  and  accommodates  40-60  guests  {i$  7-12  a  weelc). 
*The  Sunset-Hill  House  takes  85;  Chas.  Cutter  and  O.  W.  Morrison  can  take  20 
each ;  and  smaller  houses  are  kept  by  F.  A.  Mitchell,  S.  D.  Kinsman,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Smith,  and  Chas.  G.  Webster.  The  general  rates  at  these  houses  are  9  6  - 10  a  week. 
Distances*  ^Campton  Village  to  Plymouth,  8  M  ;  W.  Campton,  2 ;  Woodstock, 
10;  Lincoln,  12;  Profile  House,  28;  Mt  Weetamoo,  5-7;  Holdemess,  13;  Mt 
Prospect,  7;  Waterville,  10;  Sandwich,  13,  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.),  7  by  car- 
riage, then  6  by  foot-path  ;  Welch  Mt.,  6-6.  The  station  on  the  Pemigewasset- 
Valley  B.  R.  is  1  M.  distant. 

Campton  Village  is  on  Mad  River,  about  2  M.  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Pemigewasset,  and  is  in  a  good  position  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  both 
these  famous  valleys.  It  is  built  on  three  streets,  which  form  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  from  whose  S.  E,  point  runs  the  road  across  Mad  River, 
and  from  the  N.  W.  point  the  road  to  W.-Campton  diverts.  The 
village  contains  a  Baptist  church,  and  three  or  four  shops.  The  finest  in- 
tervales are  on  the  W.-^ampton  side,  but  the  meadows  above,  on  Mad 
River,  are  broad  and  verdant,  and  are  occupied  by  a  prosperous  rural 
population.  The  view  to  the  N.  is  not  so  good  as  from  W.  Campton, 
the  Franconia  Range  being  partly  masked  by  intervening  hills;  but  the 
mountains  of  Waterville,  as  seen  up  the  Mad-River  Valley,  form  one  of 
the  noblest  vistas  in  the  State.  The  brilliant  ledges  of  Welch  Mt  are  on 
the  1.  and  the  dark  and  lofty  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.)  is  cm 
the  r. ;  between  which  and  closing  the  end  of  the  valley  is  the  high  ridge 
of  Tripyramid,  striped  from  top  to  bottom  with  its  great  white  slide. 

'*  The  general  shape  of  Welch  Mt.  is  extremely  jrfcturesque.  Being  nearly  desti- 
tute  of  forest  covering,  and  showing  large  masses  of  bare  quarts,  it  presents  very 
beautiful  and  striking  harmonies  of  the  grays  with  neutral  hues  of  blue  and  white, 
and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  exhibits  proportionate  increase  of  splendor.  The  Sand- 
wich range,  too,  affords  ample  and  important  subjects  to  the  dwellers  in  Campton  for 
the  eigoyment  and  study  of  mountain  color  and  form.  In  all  lights  they  are  pictu- 
resque if  not  beautiful ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  softness,  purity,  and  mt^gnifl- 
cence  of  color  with  which  the  setting  sun  sometimes  floods  their  broad  and  ni^Eged 
sides. ' >    (Stabr  King.  ) 

The  hamlets  of  Campton  and  W.  Campton  have  for  many  years  been 
favorite  resorts  for  artists,  who  find  here  rich  bits  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land scenery.  More  recently  they  have  become  popular  among  the  fami- 
lies who  fail  to  find  the  desired  summer  quiet  and  restfhlness  in  fkce  of 
the  railroads  and  fashionable  hotels  of  N.  C!onway  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
other  mountain-resorts.  The  drives  in  the  vicinity  are  pleasant  and  of 
great  variety,  leading  usually  over  easy  roads  and  through  peacefhl  farm- 
ing districts.  There  are  also  several  pretty  rambles  near  the  village, 
affording  a  variety  of  mountain  and  lowland  views. 
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CamptoxL  ffill,  which  rises  immediately  W.  of  the  Tillage,  is  a  favorite 
stmset  walk.  The  ascent  from  the  ford-way  road  is  quite  easy,  and  may 
be  made  in  i  hr.  The  path  turns  in  by  a  little  lane  about  J  M.  from  the 
corner,  and  ascends  through  the  pastures,  most  of  the  way  by  easy  grades. 
The  summit  is  wooded  towards  the  S.,  which  cuts  oflf  the  prospect  in  that 
direction,  but  a  charming  view  up  the  Pemigewasset  and  Mad-River 
Valleys  is  obtained  from  the  exposure  of  weathered  ledges  to  the  N.  It 
embraces  the  mountains  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset,  Carr's  Mt.,  Kineo, 
Cushman,  Moosilauke,  Watemomee,  Kinsman,  and  Cannon,  the  pyra- 
midal summits  of  the  Lafayette  Range,  the  massive  bulk  of 
the  Tecumseh  Range,  terminating  in  the  ledgy  ramparts  of  Welch  Mt., 
Tripyramid,  and  Black  Mt.  (Sandwich),  with  its  various  buttresses  and 
spurs.  The  Campton  Range,  with  Mt.  Weetamoo,  is  near  at  hand  to  the 
B.  From  no  point  can  the  beauties  of  the  Mad-River  Valley  be  so  well 
seen  and  studied,  its  verdant  stretch  of  rural  beauty  being  closed  by  the 
dark  mass  of  Tripyramid,  with  the  white  gash  of  the  great  slide  directly 
opposite  the  spectator,  rising  above  the  intervening  range  of  densely 
wooded  hills.  No  visitor  to  Campton  Village  should  go  away  without 
having  enjoyed  the  wonderful  beauty  of  this  view  as  the  purple  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  flooding  the  dark  masses  of  Cushman,  Moosilauke,  and 
Kinsman,  transforms  their  ponderous  bulk  into  almost  imponderable 
phantoms,  while  the  twilight  creeps  across  the  verdant  meadows  of  the 
Mad-River  intervale. 

A  lower  spur  to  the  W.,  affording  a  fine  outlook  upon  the  western  and 
northern  peaks,  is  known  as  Sunset  ffiU,  and  is  much  frequented  at  that 
hour  by  sojourners  at  tlie  boarding-houses  near  its  base. 

Wallace  Hill  is  much  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  its  ascent  a  much 
more  arduous  task;  on  the  other  hand,  the  view,  though  in  some  direc- 
tions more  extensive,  is  not  so  beautiful.  A  full  hour  should  be  allowed 
by  a  party  containing  ladies  to  reach  the  summit  on  foot  from  the  village. 
Its  base  lies  1  M.  N.  of  the  village,  on  the  Waterville  road ;  the  summit 
I  M.  farther.  The  way  enters  by  a  wide  gate  at  Mr.  Kelden*s  (?),  passes 
through  the  maple  grove  diagonally,  then  up  through  the  pastures  and  a 
belt  of  timber  on  a  precipitous  slope.  No  path  exists  through  this  por- 
tion, but  a  general  direction  of  N.  by  E.  is  followed  on  leaving  the  ma- 
ples. From  a  ledgy  outlook  (which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and 
some  distant  mountains  to  the  S.  over  Campton  Hill,  among  others  the 
top  of  the  Southern  Kearsarge)  a  clearly  marked  path  made  by  sheep 
conducts  through  pleasant  groves  to  the  summit.  From  one  point  on  the 
way  a  line  view  of  Black  Mt  (Sandwich)  is  obtained,  framed  by  the  foli- 
age. The  pyramidal  summit  of  Wallace  Hill,  as  seen  from  the  village, 
is  apparently  heavily  wooded.  In  point  of  fact,  the  true  summit  lies 
back  of  these  trees,  and  is  a  ledgy  pasture.  The  growth  of  timber  inter- 
feres somewhat  with  the  view  to  the  S.  and  E.,  but  the  prospect  is  unob* 
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stracted  towards  the  W.  and  N.  The  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  better 
seen  than  from  Campton  Hill,  and  the  W.  mountains  seem  nearer.  The 
view  of  the  mountains  towards  the  S.  also  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
prospect. 

HodgmarCs  Hill  is  the  high,  grassy  eminence  E.  of  the  village  and 
across  the  Mad  River,  and  is  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Campton  Range. 
The  ascent  through  the  steep,  slippery  pastures  is  quite  fatiguing,  and  its 
summit  offers  few  advantages,  if  any,  that  are  not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing, while  in  general  the  view  is  far  inferior  to  either.  Seen  from  points 
in  the  line  of  its  axis,  this  hill  presents  strikingly  the  sugar-loaf  form.  A 
steep  road  climbs  its  W.  slope,  and  then  turning  to  the  S.  joins  the  road 
to  the  Eastern  Comer  in  the  valley  of  the  Beebe  River,  forming  a  drive 
frequently  taken  by  visitors  to  the  region. 

A  very  pretty  view  of  Moosilauke  and  his  fellows  is  obtained  with  little 
effort  and  in  a  very  few  minutes'  time  by  climbing  the  knoll  just  back  of 
Mr.  Young's  photographic  establishment.  The  most  favorable  time  is 
either  just  at  sunset  or  before  breakfast  on  some  clear,  cool  morning. 

The  walk  from  the  village  by  the  ford-way  road  to  Webster's  Ridge  is 
quite  pleasant,  and  one  is  rewarded  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Campton 
intervales  of  the  PemigeWasset,  and  a  distant  view  of  the  wedge-like 
summits  of  Lincoln,  Liberty,  and  Flume  Mts.  Lafayette  is  probably  fore- 
shortened behind  Lincoln  and  Liberty.  The  ridgey  so  called,  is  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  that  bounds  the  W.  side  of  the  intervale.  To  reach  it, 
the  road  is  left  at  Mr.  Webster's  boarding-house,  and  an  obscure  path 
followed  i  M.  N.  W.  A  path  from  the  Black-Mountain  House,  nearly 
all  the  way  through  the  woods,  is  very  pleasant  but  can  be  followed  only 
by  those  familiar  with  it 

The  ancient  square  farm-house  of  Mrs.  Willey,  with  its  rare  old  furniture, 
was  the  favorite  June  resort  of  James  T.  Fields.  Mad  River  became  the 
theme  of  Longfellow's  last  poem  {Atlantic  Monthly^  May,«1882). 

Ht.  Carr  has  been  ascended  hence,  by  riding  to  the  Dustin  farm,  in 
Ellsworth,  whence  its  E.  peak  is  2^  M.  distant,  beyond  Uncle  Ham*s  Hill 
(see  page  307). 

Hedgehog  Chasm  is  a  rock-flume  90  ft.  long,  55  ft.  deep,  and  ^-2  ft. 
wide,  about  8  M.  from  Campton,  up  the  Mill-Brook  glen,  on  Mt.  Hedge- 
hog. 

Scar  Bidge,  one  of  the  greatest  mts.  visible  to  the  N.  E.,  is  reached  by 
driving  15  M.  up  the  Pemigewasset  (to  Woodstock  bridge)  and  Eastman's 
Branch,  to  Merrill's,  whence  it  is  3^  M.  to  the  top,  part  of  the  way  by 
logging-roads,  and  part  up  the  great  slide.  The  summit  is  a  sharp  and 
heavily  wooded  ridge,  3,824  ft.  high,  li  M.  N.  W.  is  the  double-crested 
lower  summit  of  Black  Mt.,  ending  the  7-M.  long  range  running  N.  W. 
from  Osceola. 
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CampUm  EoUcw  is  a  small  hamlet  2|  M.  S.,  on  the  Boebe  River,  1 M.  from 
its  uniou  with  the  Pemigewas^et.  This  stream  is  12  M.  long,  rising  be- 
tween Sandwich  Dome  and  Mt  Israel  and  running  W.  between  the  Camp- 
ton  Mts.  and  Morgan  Mt^  The  Gampton  Mts.  form  a  long  and  picturesque 
ridge  which  runs  N.  E.  between  the  Beebe  and  Mad  Rivers,  the  highest 
point  being  Mt.  Weetamoo  (see  Route  .116).  The  rural  neighborhood 
called  New  Discovery  lies  to  the  S.  of  this  range,  near  the  Squam  Mts. 
The  Devil's  Den  and  the  Campton  FaUs  are  at  Gampton  Hollow,  where 
also  are  the  Gong.  Ghurch  and  Pettee's  Maple  Cottage  (20  guests). 

Besides  being  a  favorable  centre  for  drives  through  Thornton  and  other 
a^acent  towns,  Gampton  Village  is  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  at- 
tack several  of  the  southern  mountains.  Among  these  are  Welch  Mt. 
(Route  117),  Weetamoo  (Route  116),  Sandwich  Dome,  or  Black  ML  (Route 
138),  Morgan  Mt.  (Route  118),  and  Mt.  Prospect  (Route  118).  The  beauti- 
ful scenery  about  W.  Gampton  can  also  be  visited  hence,  and  Waterville, 
Holderness,  and  Squam  Lake  are  also  easily  accessible. 

The  town  of  Gampton  has  1,226  inhabitants,  on  27,892  acres  of  land. 
They  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  farming,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  be- 
ing the  chief  products.  It  is  the  chief  maple-sugar  town  in  Grafton 
County,  and  in  1874  produced  100,000  pounds.  The  forests  are  mainly 
deciduous,  and  500,000  ft.  of  lumber  are  manufactured  yearly.  The  up- 
lands of  the  Gampton  Mts.  and  the  hills  W.  of  the  river  afford  good 
Jgrazing-ground.  Like  several  others  of  the  mountain-towns,  Gampton 
prepares  large  quantities  of  ready-made  clothing  for  the  city  merchants, 
several  thousand  pairs  of  pantaloons  being  made  here  annually.  There 
are  three  hamlets  in  the  town,  Gampton  Village,  Gampton  Hollow,  and  W. 
Gampton,  of  which  the  first-named  is  the  largest. 

Campton  was  granted  in  1761,  just  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  fiict  that  the  proprietors  erected  their  camp  within  its  limits  when 
thay  came  up  to  survey  the  land.  It  began  to  be  settled  in  1765,  and  a  Congr^^ 
tional  church  was  established  in  1774  Five  Camptonians  died  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  thirty  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  late  war  for  the  Union. 


116.  Mount  Weetamoo. 

.  Mt.  Weetamoo  is  a  bare-topped  peak  of  the  Gampton  Range,  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  that  chain  and  S.  of  the  Mad -River  Valley.  Its  crest 
consists  of  highly  tilted  strata  of  Wliite-Mountam  gneiss,  precipitous 
on  the  S.  The  favorable  character  of  this  peak  for  a  view-point  was . 
discovered  by  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Providence,  and  Professor  C  E.  Fay,  of 
Tufts  College,  under  whose  auspices  the  present  path  and^learings 
were  made.  To  the  same  gentlemen  the  mountain  is  indebted  for  its 
pleasant  name. 
It  is  thought  by  many  of  the  visitors  to  this  point  that  the  view  from 
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Weetaraoo  snrpaSMs  that  from  Mt  Prospect,  on  accoTmt  of  the  superior 
altitude  of  the  former  peak  and  its  oomparative  yicinity  to  the  higher 
mountains. 

The  base  of  Mt.  Weetamoo  is  about  6  M.  from  Campton  YiHage,  and  is 
reached  by  following  the  Watenrille  road  for  8  M.  and  then  taming  to  the 
r.  on  the  Sandwich-Notch  road.  After  crossing  Mad  River  the  road  to  the 
r.  is  taken  and  followed  up  among  the  glens  of  the  Gampton  Range,  finally 
descending  to  its  end  at  the  Roby  farm.  At  this  point  the  moimtain-path 
begins,  leaving  the  steep  clearings  about  \  M.  back  of  the  house  and  en- 
tering the  woods  on  the  r.  by  a  high  guide-board.  It  ascends  through  an 
unbroken  forest  for  nearly  1  M.,  with  a  stream  on  the  r.  in  a  deep  ravine, 
and  is  broad  and  well  marked,  being  used  also  as  a  logging-road.  The 
ascent  is  sometimes  made  on  horseback.  About  half-way  up  a  short  path 
diverges  to  the  r.  to  a  spring,  some  way  beyond  which  the  main  trail 
ascends  a  sharp  and  narrow  wooded  ridge  by  a  series  of  natural  gradients, 
and  after  following  this  crest-line  for  some  distance  comes  out  on  an  open 
ledge  whence  a  fine  view  is  afforded  to  the  N.  Traversing  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  slope,  the  path  next  crosses  a  shallow  ravine  and  soon  ascends  to 
the  main  peak,  where  the  low  trees  advance  from  the  S.  to  meet  the  in- 
clined ledges  which  run  W.  and  N. 

*  The  View,  —  The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  field  of  vision  is  the 
vast  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt),  which  rises  within  a  few  miles, 
toward  the  N.  £.  On  its  1.  Hank  are  the  white  and  picturesque  crags 
of  the  Acteon  peaks,  and  on  the  r.  is  the  conical  top  of  Young  Mt  The 
noble  white  peak  of  Chocorua  is  seen  farther  away;  while  the  hotel- 
crowned  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  still  more  distant,  near  the  dim  levels  of 
Sebago  Lake.  The  high  and  partly  isolated  Mt.  Israel  is  next  seen,  to  the 
r.  of  the  Dome  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  with  the  Sandwich  and 
Tamworth  lowlands  extending  on  either  side,  lightened  by  the  gleam  of 
the  Silver  and  Ossipee  Lakes,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  by  the  blue  line 
of  the  Ossipee  Range. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  dark  and  wooded  Squam  Range,  close  at 
hand  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  beyond  the  glens  of  the  Beebe  River,  over  which 
are  seen  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  lake-country.  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee  is  overlooked  for  many  miles,  with  its  numerous  islands  and  capes 
and  the  high  hills  rf  the  S.  shore.  Copple  Crown  Mt  rises  in  the  direction 
of  Wolfeborough;  and  the  high  thickets  of  Rattlesnake  Island  are  towards 
Alton  Bay.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  twin  crests  of  Mt.  Belknap,  standing 
out  in  light  colors.  The  Uncanoonucs  are  nearly  due  S.,  near  Manches- 
ter, very  distant,  with  Monadnock  and  Joe-English  Hill  on  the  r.,  and 
possibly  Wachuset  beyond,  in  Massachusetts.  About  S.  S.  W.,  5  M.  dis- 
tant, is  the  broad  flat  top  of  Mt  Prospect,  f^ee  of  forests,  with  the  white 
village  of  Ashland  beyond,  towards  the  Bridgewater  and  Bristol  Hills. 
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Farther  away  in  this  direction,  over  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  the  high  hlae  peak 
of  Mt.  Kearsarge. 

The  lower  ridges  of  the  Campton  Mts.  are  now  seen  close  at  hand,  trend- 
ing away  to  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  white  domes  of  Mf.  Cardigan  rise  clearly 
beyond,  with  Tenney  Hill  on  the  r.  A  part  of  the  Baker' s-River  Valley 
is  next  seen,  beyond  Plymouth  and  Loon  Pond.  Mt.  Stinson  is  due  W., 
with  the  high  range  of  Mt.  Carr  back  of  it,  and  Smart's  Mt.  more  distant, 
on  the  I.  In  the  foreground  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  visible, 
with  the  white  houses  of  West  Campton  and  Thornton  Street.  The  high 
wooded  range  beyond,  and  running  to  the  N.,  includes  Mt.  Carr,  the 
Ellsworth  peak  of  Mt.  Kinueo,  Mts.  Watemomee  and  Cushman,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  massive  Moosilauke,  which  is  nearly  N.  W. 

The  Mad-River  Valley  is  in  the  near  foreground,  and  Mt.  Kinsman  lifts 
its  dark  ridges  about  N.  N.  W.  More  to  the  r.,  more  distant,  is  the  noble 
group  of  the  Franconia  Mts.,  with  Mt.  Lafayette  towering  over  all  and 
the  ledge-faced  curves  of  Mt.  Cannon  on  its  1. 

Just  across  the  Mad- River  Valley,  N.  by  R,  is  the  rounded  top  of 
Welch  Mt.,  covered  with  brightly  colored  ledges,  and  overlooked  by  the 
more  distant  white  peak  of  Tecumseh.  Mt.  Bond  is  seen  to  the  r.  of 
Tecumseh.  Certain  of  the  Loon-Pond  Mts.  are  beyond  this  ridge,  towards 
the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  About  N.  N.  W.  is  the  stately  crest  of  Mt. 
Osceola,  up  the  long  glen  of  Mad  River,  with  the  Mad-River  Notch  on 
its  r.,  flanked  by  the  dark  heights  of  Mt.  Kancamagus.  The  imposing 
blue  peak  of  Carrigain  is  seen  through  the  notch,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r. 
by  the  Nancy  Range.  Mt.  Washington  and  some  of  the  higher  crests  of 
the  Presidential  Range  are  nearly  over  the  Nancy  Mts.  The  view  toward 
Tripyramid  and  other  mountains  in  the  N.  E.  is  intercepted  by  the  dark 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

117.  Welch  Mountain. 

Welch  Mt.  is  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Tecumseh  range,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  nearly  level  ridge  curving  about  the  head  of  a  deep  and 
wooded  ravine.  The  greater  part  of  its  flanks  is  composed  of  granite 
(much  of  which  is  porphyritic  in  character),  reaching  the  surface  in  long 
and  slanting  ledges,  often  of  convex  outlines,  and  affording  an  interesting 
disi^lay  of  Nature's  architecture.  In  some  of  its  aspects  this  mountain 
reminds  one  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  which  are  also  faced  with  long  granite 
ledges.  The  foliage  on  Welch  is  scanty  and  widely  scattered,  nnd  the 
protrusion  of  such  great  masses  of  r^ck  gives  to  it  a  peculiar  and  striking 
appearance  when  seen  from  the  adjacent  valleys.  The  summit  rises  like 
a  rude  dome  from  the  long  terrace  below,  and  is  attained  by  flanking  two 
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lines  of  clifib.  It  is  not  difficult  to  traverse  the  high  thin  ridge  to  the  N. 
W.  (passing  over  Stone  Mt.),  and  reach  the  main  line  of  the  Tecamseb 
range,  near  the.  base  of  Gh-een  Mt.,  whence  Tecumseh  may  be  visited. 
There  is  a  spring  well  up  on  the  mountain.  The  altitude  of  the  peak  is 
8,600  ft. 

Welch  Mt.  is  visited  by  diverging  to  the  N.  from  the  Waterville  road,  E. 
of  the  Durgin  place,  about  4}  M.  fl*om  Campton  Village  and  6)  M.  from 
Greeley*s.  From  this  point  a  farm-road  leads  up  through  the  fields  for  \ 
M.  to  the  lonely  Webber  house,  whence  a  path  leads  to  the  sununit  in 
about  1  M.  It  passes  up  by  the  orchard  back  of  the  house,  enters  the 
raaple-grove  near  a  small  apple-tree,  and  soon  reaches  the  ledger  where  it 
sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  trace.  The  ledges  are  often  highly  in* 
elided,  but  are  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  good  footing,  except  in  wet 
weather,  when  they  become  slippery. 

The  main  object  in  visiting  Welch  Mt  is  to  see  its  massive  sheets  of 
granite  and  its  symmetrical  structure,  since  the  view  from  the  summit  is 
of  limited  extent.  The  northern  mountains  are  hidden  by  the  main  Te- 
cumseh range,  which  sweeps  off  on.  the  r.  to  Green  Mt  and  the  flanks  of 
Tecumseh.  On  the  E.  also  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the  serrated  ridge 
of  Tripyramid,  whose  great  slide  is  well  displayed.  Nearer  at  hand, 
across  the  valley  to  the  S.  £.,  is  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its  lofty  crest-line 
and  minor  peaks,  over  whose  r.  flank  is  gained  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee.  Farther  to  the  r.,  beyond  the  Sandwich  Notch,  are  the  Camp- 
ton  Mts.,  a  long  and  monotonous  wooded  ridge  culminating  in  Mt.  Weeta- 
moo.  The  foreground  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  is  occupied  by  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Mad  River,  stretching  away  beyond  Campton  Village  and  toward 
Plymouth.  Down  this  vista  are  seen  the  white  crest  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  far 
away  to  the  S.  W.,  the  high  hills  of  Groton  and  Dorchester,  and  the  dark 
.  masses  of  the  Mt-Carr  Range,  to  the  W.  over  that  part  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Valley  which  lies  In  the  town  of  Thornton.  Farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  lofty  plateau  of  Mt.  Moosilauke,  beyond  Mts.  Kinneo  and  Watemomee. 
The  heavily  wooded  highlands  near  at  hand,  opposite  and  below  the  ledgy 
sides  of  Fisher*s  Mt.,  are  known  as  Cone  Mt. 

Ht.  Tecumseh,  see  Route  136. 

118.  Morgan  Mountain 

is  the  N.  extension  of  the  Squam  Range,  and  forms  the  highest  peak  on 
that  chain,  attaining  an  altitude  of  2,162  ft.  It  is  easily  reached  from 
Campton  Village,  whence  it  is  6-7  M.  distant;  and  the  excursion  is  made 
by  ladies  without  difficulty.  It  is  8-9  M.  from  W.  Campton,  and  9-10 
M.  from  Plymouth,  and  is  reached  by  driving  up  the  Beebe-River  glen 
from  Campton  Hollow,  for  8  M.,  to  the  Percival  farm.  From  this  point  it 
is  about  1  M.  to  the  summit,  and  most  of  the  way  is  through  pastures. 
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There  is  a  belt  of  about  40  rods  of  woods  on  the  route,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  way  is  plain  and  easy. 

♦  The  View.  —  Several  of  the  prominent  peaks  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  are 
seen  from  Morgan,  as  are  also  the  highlands  surrounding  the  great  basins 
on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  But  the  special  charm  of  the  view  is  Squam  Lake, 
which  lies  outstretched  below  and  is  seen  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  with  all 
its  islands  and  capes,  its  narrow  straits  and  bays,  and  the  delicious  com- 
mingUngs  of  land  and  water,  forest  and  cove,  which  make  Squam  the 
fairest  lake  in  New  England.  The  prospect  is  the  finest  which  can  bo 
obtained  of  Squam,  surpassing  even  those  from  Red  Hill  and  Shepard 
Hill.  Farther  away  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  broad  mirror  of  Lake  Winnepc- 
saukee,  with  its  hundreds  of  islands  and  long  retreating  bays.  This  view 
is  very  lovely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  lake  glitters 
like  silver  and  the  islands  and  capes  are  thrown  into  strong,  dark  con- 
trast. On  the  E.  is  the  long  blue  Ossipee  Range;  the  low  peak  of  Copple 
Grown  is  in  the  S.;  and  the  double  crest  of  Belknap  is  in  the  S.  S.  £. 
Farther  away  to  the  S*  S.  £.  is  the  high  and  pointed  peak  of  Kearsarge. 


119.  West  Campton. 

Board Ingr-Homet.  —  Sanborn's  Hotel,  a  large  and  oomftftable  inn  alongside 
of  the  8tag»-road  from  Plymouth  to  the  Profile  Uou8e,  and  accomiuodatmt;  75 

rests  ($7-10  a  week).    Opposite  is  the  uew  Blaple  Villa  (also  run  by  T.  J.  Sanborn 
Son ;  $8-10  a  week),  with  25  roouis. 
B.  B.  Southmayd  lives  on  the  intervale  near  by,  and  takes  a  few  boarders. 

The  inn  at  W.  Campton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  mountains,  and 
-was  formerly  known  as  The  Sulk  and  Hounds.  Many  years  ago  it  was  fhsquented 
in  the  summer-time  by  Durand,  Oay,  Qerry,  Richards,  Griggs,  Pone,  Williams,  and 
ether  landacape-painten,  who  came  out  to  sketch  on  tiie  beautiftil  Campton 
meadowa. 

W.  Campton  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff  over  the  Pemige- 
wasset  intervales,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Ellsworth  and  Franconia 
roads,  A  short  distance  to  the  N.  is  Sanbom*s  inn,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  intervale,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  the  West 
Branch.  Campton  Village  is  reached  by  a  road  2  M.  long,  which  crosses 
the  meadows  and  the  Pemigewasset. 

The  beautiful  meadows  be- 
tween the  Franconia  highway  and  the  river  are  the  great  charm  of  W. 
Campton. 

**  Of  course  the  Franconia  Hts.  form  one  of  the  leading  attoactions  in  tbe  land- 
■cape  here,  W.  Campton  being  the  southernmost  point  in  the  valley  from  which 
they  can  be  advanti^eoasly  seen.  Since  they  are  visible  from  the  meadow  as  well 
•8  from  the  hilMdes,  the  choice  of  several  dififerent  combinations  of  middle  and 
IbregroundB  is  ofllned  to  artists,  and  to  those  who  love  c<nnplex  and  proportioned 
beauty  near  their  summer  resting-place.  We  hare  known  artists  to  say  that  the 
marvellous  middle  ground  of  belt  and  copse,  and  meadow  and  river,  back  of  which 
the  three  sharp  spires  of  La&yette  and  his  associates  tower,  to  &ce  the  heavier  rocky 
13  S 
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imll  whkh  Ibmu  the  weetem  ninpart  of  the  Notch,  Is  the  most  enehantliig  eoen* 
of  the  kind  which  thii  Talley  and  that  of  the  Saco  can  offer. 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  fidr  to  say  that  the  ioterrale  alone  in  Campton  is,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  more  picturesquelT  effectiTe  than  that  of  N.  Conway.  Bdng  finely 
wooded,  and  better  united  to  the  bordering  liills,  it  furnishes  perfectly  appropriate 
and  beautiAil  forc^n^unds  to  the  ftvorite  views  of  Talleys  and  mountains,  whose 
flitting  moods  of  superior  beauty  and  grandeur  have  been  promoted  by  many  paint- 
ers, Mr.  Durand  and  Mr.  Oay  especially,  into  the  abiding  charm  of  art.  The  wind- 
ings of  the  river  in  this  intervale,  with  the  beauty,  variety,  and  abundance  of  its 
trees,  makes  W.  Campton  rich  in  artistes  *  bits '  of  the  utmost  grace.  Here,  some 
elms,  bordering  large  spaces  of  the  smooth  sward  with  green-domed  tops,  evenly 
poised  upon  their  single  columnar  trunks,  look,  as  an  architectural  friend  once  ex- 
pressed it,  like  unwalled  chapter-houses  to  the  cathedral  groves.  There,  we  find  a 
sparkling  group  of  varied  foliage  which  we  may  call  voluptuous,  in  which  the  golden 
plumes  of  the  ash  shine,  perhaps,  against  the  brown  and  olive  darkness  of  the  oak, 
and  the  butternut's  pale  yellow  spray  mingles  with  the  shimmering  gray  of  the 
beech,  and  the  dull  purple  and  emerald  of  the  birch  and  wild  cherry.'*    (Stare 

KlKQ.) 

S.  of  the  hotel  and  just  beyond  the  hamlet  is  the  point  called  the  */Storr- 

King  View,  whence  is  obtained  the  rich  prospect  herewith  described  in  the 

brilliant  language  of  Mr.  King  himself.     This  point  is  also  about  2  M.  N. 

of  Blair*s  boarding-house,  and  6  M.  from  Plymouth. 

'*  Let  them  study  the  Notch  mountains  of  Franconia  from  the  sehool-honse  in 
Campton,  by  the  morning  or  evening  light.  They  differ  then  from  their  ordinary 
aspects  as  much  as  rubies  and  sapphires  from  pebbles.  See  the  early  day  pour  down 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  three  easterly  pyramids ;  then  upon  the  broad  forehead  of 
the  Profile  Mt. ,  kindling  its  gloomy  brows  with  radiance,  and  melting  the  amre  of 
its  temples  into  paieiriolet ;  and  fiiUing  lower,  staining  with  rose  tints  the  cool  mists 
of  the  ravines,  till  the  Notch  seems  to  expand,  and  the  dark  and  rigid  sides  of  it  &1I 
away  as  they  lighten,  and  recede  in  soft  perspective  of  buttressed  wall  and  flushed 
tower,  —  and  then  say  whether,  to  an  eye  that  can  never  be  satiated  with  the  blue 
of  a  hyacinth,  the  purple  of  a  fuchria,  and  the  blush  of  a  rose,  the  gorgeousness  of 
the  mountfdns  is  a  mere  exercise  of  rhetoric,  or  a  fiction  of  the  fancy.  Or,  towards 
evening  of  midsummer,  at  the  same  spot,  see  the  great  hills  assume  a  deeper  blue  or 
purple ;  see  the  burly  Cannon  Mt.  stand,  a  dark  abutment,  at  the  gate  of  the  Notch, 
unl%hted  except  by  its  own  pallor ;  and,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  watch  his  last  beams 
of  crimson  or  orange  cover  with  undevastating  fire  the  pyramidal  peaks  of  the  three 
great  Haystacks,  and  then  decide  whether  language  can  recall  or  report  the  pomp 
of  the  spectacle,  any  more  than  the  cold  colors  of  art  can  exaggente  what  the  Crea- 
tor writes  there  in  chaste  and  glowing  flame." 

Baid  Hill,  or  Cook's  BiU,  is  about  8  M.  from  W.  Campton,  by  a  road 
which  turns  S.  from  the  church  2  M.  out  on  the  Ellsworth  road  and  sweeps 
around  to  the  r.,  turning  N.  by  a  cemetery  and  soon  entering  pastures 
which  overlook  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  and  all  the  hills  of  Campton. 
Portions  of  the  Squam  and  Sandwich  Ranges  and  the  chief  Franconia 
peaks  are  also  seen  from  this  point.  Somewhat  broader  views  may  be  ob- 
tained by  ascending  on  foot  through  the  fields. 

Ellf worth  (Avery^s  small  boarding-house)  is  6  M.  N.  W.  of  W.  Camp- 
ton, by  a  road  which  ascends  over  a  line  of  far-viewing  heights,  looking 
out  on  the  Waterville  and  Franconia  Mts.,  and  passing  Smith*s  boarding- 
house  and  the  old  Free-Will  Baptist  church.  Ellsworth  is  a  town  of  large 
area,  which  was  granted  as  early  as  1769  (by  the  name  of  Treootkick)^  but 
has  only  192  inhabitants.    The  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  town  are  occupied 
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by  wild  mountains,  of  which  Mt.  Kinneo  is  a  prominent  object  for  leagues 
away.  In  the  S.  K  part  is  EUtworth  Pond^  near  which  is  the  Baptist 
church.  There  is  no  village,  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  farming, 
lumbering,  and  malcing  maple-sugar.  It  is  said  that,  though  poor,  "  they 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  and  are  a  contented,  frugal,  virtuous,  and  happy 
people/*  The  scenery  is  not  remarkable,  but  there  is  good  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  W.  glens.    (See  Route  122.) 

120.  Thornton. 

Boardlng^Honees.  —  George  Fora  (25  guests)  and  Geotge  Jenkhii  (10)  keep 
pleasant  houses  on  the  Mad-River  road,  1^-2  M.  ftom  Campton  Tillage.  The  for- 
mer is  known  a«  Brodk  Farm^  and  is  prettily  situated  in  the  valley.  Henry  Durgin's 
is  iBxther  up  the  valley,  4  M.  from  Oanipton.  Wm.  Mcrriirs  (90  guests)  is  at  Thorn' 
ton  Centre^  on  the  IS.  side  of  the  Pemigewasset.  Near  W.  Thornton  station,  with 
pleasant  views,  is  the  Vista  Uouso  (A.  H.  Kendall). 

Routes.  — The  Pemigewasset- Valley  A.  R.  has  stations  at  Thornton  and  W. 
Thornton. 

The  town  of  Thornton  has  840  inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  of  28,490 

acres,  of  which  nearly  half  is  improved,  having  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 

prolific  in  com  and  potatoes.    The  people  are  engaged  in  farming,  and 

in  the  winter  they  get  out  large  quantities  of  maple-sugar.    The  town 

was  granted  to  the  Thornton  family  in  1763,  and  was  settled  in  1770.    A 

Congregational  church  was  founded  in  1780,  but  has  since  died  and  has 

been  supplanted  by  languishing  Baptist  churches. 

Noah  Worcester,  D.  D,  wa«  pastor  here  from  1T87  to  1810,  his  salaiy  being  S200 
a  year,  which  he  eked  out  by  fanning  and  shoemaking.  He  was  afterwards  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  and  author  of  several  theological  works. 
The  church  was  built  iu  1789,  and  paid  for  with  wheat,  rye,  com,  and  flax ;  and  at 
its  dedication  the  following  expenses  were  incurred :  "  Amount  for  victualling  64 
persons,  «9 ;  for  brandy  and  West-India  rum,  $5 ;  for  sugar,  » 1." 

"  The  scenery  through  Thornton  strongly  resembles  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland. 
It  is  so  like  it  that  many  years  ago  a  considerable  number  of  Scottish  emigrants,  on 
their  way  perhaps  to  Bamet  and  Ryegate,  settlements  of  their  countrymen  in  Ver- 
mont, were  induced  to  stop  short  and  settle  here.*'    (N.  P.  Roosas.) 

There  is  no  village  iu  Thornton,  but  there  are  three  parts  of  the  town 
where  the  houses  are  less  widely  separated. 

Thornton  Street  is  in  the  Mad-River  Valley,  and  consists  of  a  line  of 
farm-houses  extending  from  near  Campton  Village  to  the  Sandwich-Notch 
road.  The  scenery  here  is  pastoral  and  beautiful ;  and  the  peaks  of  Welch, 
Sandwich  Dome,  Weetamoo,  and  Morgan  are  easily  reached.  There  is  a 
high  and  rugged  road  which  runs  S.  E.  from  this  point  to  Sandwich  (12 
M.),  through  the  pass  called  the  Sandtdch  Notch,  which  is  1,417  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Thornton  Centre  is  a  scattered  line  of  farm-houses  (1,223  ft. 
above  the  sea)  on  the  E.  side  of  and  parallel  with  the  Pemigewasset  River. 

W.  Thornton  is  another  group  of  farms,  on  the  stage-road  W.  of  the 
river.    It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  several  fine  view-points,  and  is  near  the 
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iNTidge  oTer  fhe  PemigewaMet  On  tiie  E.  side, l}-)  M.  from  tiie  hamleT, 
it  a  high  hiU,  on  which  stands  a  baaooB  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sonrey,  aad 
from  this  point  a  broad  and  noble  prospect  is  obtained. 

'( The  most  striking  views  which  the  rkle  from  Plymoath  to  the  Flame  House 
•Holds  are  to  be  foand  after  pessiog  the  *  Omfton  House,'  fat  ThomtOD.  The  dis- 
tant Notch  does  not  show  ms  jet  the  saTSgeoeiisof  its  teeth ;  bat  tbearrangemMit  of 
the  principal  Franconia  Mts.  in  hal/'sexagon — so  that  we  get  a  strong  impression 
ct  their  mass,  and  vet  see  their  separate  stedy  edges,  gleaming  with  different  lights, 
running  down  to  the  ntlley  —  is  one  of  the  rare  jnctures  in  New  Hampshire.  What 
a  noble  combination,  —  those  keen  coatoors  of  the  Haystack  pyramids,  and  the  knot- 
ted muscles  of  Mt.  Lafkyette  beyond!  "      (SvAaa  Kiho.) 

"  The  sun,  there  sombred  at  that  early  l>our  as  towards  his  setting,  was  pouring 
bis  most  glorious  light  upon  the  naked  Peaks,  and  they  casting  their  mighty  shad- 
ows fiir  down  among  the  inaccessible  woods  that  darken  the  hollows  that  stretch  be- 
tween their  bases Four  or  five  of  them,  as  distinct  and  shapely  as  so  many 

Pyramids,  some  topped  out  with  naked  cliff,  on  which  the  sun  lar  in  melancholy 
^ory,  others  clothed  thick  all  the  way  up  with  the  old  New-Hampshire  hemlock,  or 
&e  daring  hacmatao.  You  could  see  thdr  shadows  stretching  many  and  many  a 
mile,  over  '  Grant  *  and  '  Location ' ;  away  beyond  the  invading  foot  of  Incorpora- 
tion, where  the  timber-hunter  Itas  scarcely  explored,  and  where  the  Moose  browses 
now,  I  suppose,  as  undistorbed  as  he  did  before  the  settlement  of  the  State.** 
(N.  P.  RoGsas.) 

The  Mill-Brook  Csseadei  are  about  4  M.  from  W.  Thornton  (or  6-6 
M.  from  Carapton  Village),  by  the  road  which  divei^^  to  the  N.  E.  up  the 
Mill-Brook  valley  not  far  from  the  Thornton  town-honse.  8  M.  np  this 
road  and  just  beyond  the  white  house  of  Mrs.  Sanborn  (which  is  at  the 
top  of  a  long  hill),  the  visitor  leaves  the  road  by  entering  a  pair  of  bars  on 
the  r.,  and  walks  down  a  path  which  crosses  the  field  toward  the  brook. 
The  cascade  is  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  may  be  found  by  foUowiog 
its  music.  The  brook  here  leaps  over  a  bold  ledge  42  ft.  high,  in  a  white 
fringe  of  foamy  water,  and  dances  away  doMm  a  long  ravine  over  several 
minor  falls.  The  visitor  should  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cascade,  and 
view  it  from  the  broad  black  rocks  bdow.  Beautiful  rainbow  effects  may 
be  perceived  here  when  the  sun  is  at  the  right  angle. 

About  2  M.  beyond  theee  flOls  is  the  end  of  the  road,  where  it  is  intereepted  by 
the  wilderness.  The  Elkins  farm  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Fisher  Mt,  and  from  thence 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  TeeumsA  may  be  made  (see  Route  186).  Al>oat  2  M.  up  the  Te- 
eumseh  rarine  are  two  mineral  springs,  chalybeate  and  hepatic,  near  which  a  bouse 
has  been  built  The  road  thither  has  been  mined  by  long  neglect  and  the  washing 
of  storms. 

12L  Woodstock. 

Boardtnttr-Hovses.  —Albert  W.  Sawyer's  Fainriew  Houm>  (60 guests),  <?urtb  U 
Parker's,  S.  S.  Sharon's  Mountain-View  ^ott^e,  Qeorge  K.  Ru8seU'M,  Royal  Darliug's, 
Eugene  A.  Sawyer's,  and  Dearborn's,  $6-10  a  week  each.  All  tbe^e  are  about  N. 
Woodstock.  Near  Woodstock  are  J.  Bryant'.<(  and  O  O.  Baston^s.  The  Tuttle  House 
(20  gncMtP)  is  to  the  N. ,  in  Uneohi,  on  the  stage-road.    Pollard's  (see  page  276) 

Boate.  —  By  the  Pemigewasset- Valley  R.  R.  (see  iuige  282),  which  ends  at  N. 
Woodstock.    Stages  hence  to  the  Flume  and  Profile  Houses. 

Woodstock  is  a  forest-town,  with  350  inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  of 
88,350  acres,  of  which  only  2,540  acres  are  improved.    It  was  granted  in 
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1768,  tinder  the  name  of  PeeHng^  and  was  settled  in  1778.  Most  of  the 
town  is  covered  with  an  unbroken  forest,  from  which  large  qnantities  of 
timber  are  cut  every  winter  and  floated  down  the  Merriinac.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  are  farming  and  lumbering.  There  arc  three 
comatose  churches  in  the  town,  which  is  not  populous  enough  to  support 
a  chapeL  In  1841  N.  P.  Rogers  called  Woodstock  **  the  head  of  plough 
navigation,"  and  said,  **  it  has  a  noble  population  of  Abolitionists." 

Woodstock  has  recently  been  growing  into  favor  as  a  place  of  summer- 
resort.  It  is  near  and  in  full  view  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  has  sev- 
eral tall  mountains  of  its  own.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  imposing  on 
every  side,  and  there  are  several  famous  roadside  views.  Trout  are 
caught  in  abundance  in  the  neighboring  hill-streams;  and  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  to  Pollard's,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  wilderness.  The  ac> 
commodations  for  tourists  are  as  yet  of  a  humble  character,  though  neat 
find  comfortable.  In  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  town  is  the  Grafton  Mineral 
Spring^  a  sulphur-water  which  has  been  occasionally  used  medicinally. 

In  driving  to  the  N.  on  the  stage-road,  about  2  M.  N.  of  Woodstock,  the 
traveller  sees  an  old  birch-tree  on  the  r.  and  alongside  of  the  road,  on  the 
edge  of  a  slope  to  the  N.  The  *view  of  the  Franconia  Mts.  and  Notch 
from  this  point  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  road,  and  has  the  advantages  of 
nearness  and  artistic  arrangement.  Passengers  on  the  stage  should  en- 
deavor to  catch  this  noble  prospect. 

Fox's  (now  burned)  was  the  pleaf^antest  public-house  between  Campton 
and  the  Flume  House.  In  its  vicinity  are  bright  and  verdant  meadows, 
and  the  road  is  lined  with  long  avenues  of  maple-trees.  From  a  hill  near  . 
the  house  a  fine  view  of  the  Franconia  Notch  and  the  adjacent  mountains 
is  afforded,  together  with  the  Pemigewasset  Valley.  The  Gore  Road  leads 
thence  into  the  Thornton  Gore,  about  5  M.  distant,  ascending  the  valley 
of  Eastman's  Brook  to  the  verge  of  the  great  Pemigewasset  Forest.  From 
Wyatt  Hill,  on  this  road,  a  broad  view  is  gained  oVer  the  wilderness  and 
its  many  lofty  peaks. 

The  Agassis  Basins  are  on  the  Moosilauke  Brook,  which  rises  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  flows  into  the  Pemigewasset  at  N.  Woodstock.  They  are 
reached  within  2  M.  of  the  hamlet  by  turning  to  the  W.  on  the  first 
divergent  road  N.  of  the  highway-bridge  over  the  Moosilauke.  This  by- 
way crosses  pleasant  meadows,  with  fine  mountain-views,  and  then  enters 
an  ancient  forest.  The  short  path  to  the  Basins  leaves  the  road  on  the  1., 
near  a  great  boulder,  and  soon  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  At  this 
point  the  water  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  massive  channel  and  plunges 
down  perpendicularly  into  a  chasm  in  the  granite  ledges,  so  deep  and  con- 
fined that  but  little  of  the  fall  can  be  seen,  though  its  dull  booming  fills 
the  air.  Broad  and  ponderous  granite  ledges  line  the  stream  on  both 
sides,  and  below  and  between  them  the  water  rolls  through  deep  black 
basins  which  have  been  eaten  into  the  solid  rock.    It  is  one  of  the  finest 
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pieces  of  rock-frcenery  in  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  and  the  whole  coarse 
of  the  brook  is  interesting  on  account  of  similar  (though  smaller)  cascades 
and  ledges.  The  present  name  was  bestowed  soon  after  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  visited  this  locality. 

The  Ice  Cavet  are  reached  from  the  road  that  diverges  to  the  W.  about 
j  M.  N.  of  Woodstock,  by  a  path  nearly  1  M.  long.  They  are  a  series  of 
darkf  damp,  and  otherwise  uninteresting  crevices  in  a  rocky  hiUside, 
wherein  ice  is  found  throughout  the  summer.  Near  this  point,  on  the 
N.,  are  the  small  cascades  and  pot-holes  on  Beaver  Brook  (hardly  worth 
visiting).  This  road  is  now  abandoned  and  in  bad  condition.  It  runs  W. 
among  the  long  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Mt.  Cushman  for  6  M.,  to  o 
remote  farm,  whence  it  is  8  -  4  M.  through  the  woods  to  the  outer  farms 
of  Warren.  This  trail  leads  through  a  pass  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Mt  Cushman,  and  was  built  in  1878-  80. 

The  Blue  Bidge  is  in  the  W.  part  of  Woodstock,  and  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  Mt-KiDsman  range.  In  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  town,  near  Gordon 
Pond,  the  Wild  Ammonoosuc  River  takes  its  rise,  and  in  this  direction 
there  is  a  pass  to  Landaff,  whose  highest  point  is  1,656  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  Blue  Ridge  is  separated  from  Moosiiauke  by  the  ravine  in  which 
Baker's  River  rises;  and  at  its  S.  end  is  a  pass  to  Warren. 

Mt.  Ciuhiiian  is  beyond  Elbow  Pond,  about  1  M.  from  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  attains  a  height  of  8,326  ft.  Farther  to  the  S.  are  Mtt,  Watemomee 
(8,022  ft.)  and  Kinnto  (3,427  ft.).  All  these  peaks  are  densely  wooded,  and 
therefore  are  of  no  interest  to  tourists  as  points  to  visit.  The  top  of  Kinneo 
has  been  partly  cleared,  by  the  Hoboken  Appalachians,  and  is  reached  by 
a  path  2  M.  long,  diverging  from  the  Appalachian  path  from  N.  Wood- 
stock to  Warren.  See  Appalachian  vol.  iv.  No.  1  (Dec.,  1884)  where  (pages 
75-78)  Mt  Watemomee  is  also  described  with  great  precision.  The  Moosi- 
iauke path  from  N.  Woodstock  is  7  M.  long. 

A.  W.  Sawyer's  Fair -View  Boute,  at  N.  Woodstock,  is  a  comfortable 
new  sunmier  boarding-house  (large  grounds,  175  ft  of  piazzas),  between 
Russell  Mt.  and  Parker's  Cliff  (400  ft.  high),  and  near  the  Pemigewasset 
There  is  good  fishing  in  all  this  region. 

S.  S.  Sharon's  Mountain ^  View  Bouse  (40  guests),  close  to  the  N.  Wood- 
stock terminal  station,  views  the  valley,  all  the  Franconia  Mts.,  the  Cool- 
idges,  Moosiiauke,  etc.  Many  pleasant  drives  are  found  here,  including 
those  to  Bryant's  Ledge,  Pilot-Hill  Basin,  and  the  Elbow  Ponds  (each 
about  I  M.  long),  near  the  deserted  settlement  of  Mt  Cilley. 

The  Butsett  Boute  now  accommodates  60  guests.  It  is  close  to  the 
Pemigewasset,  |  M.  from  the  influx  of  the  Moosiiauke  and  East  Branch, 
and  opposite  Loon  and  Russell  Mts.,  each  of  which  has  a  pond  on  top. 

The  Deer-Park  Hotel  was  built  in  1887,  a  ftirlong  N.  of  the  P.  V.  R.  R. 
station  at  N.  Woodstock,  8  stories  high,  heated  by  steam,  with  copious 

-rvoir  water-supply,  electric  bells,  modem  plumbing,  etc.  It  is  on  a 
\  terrace,  with  fine  mountain  views.  150  guests;  $3  a  day;  $10.50- 
0  a  week. 
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122.  Bnmney. 

The  Stinson  House  is  a  small  Tillage-inn  (without  a  bar)  near  the  Oieen.  Sommer- 
boarders  are  taken  at  the  foUowiDg  bouses,  at  the  rate  of  $  7  -  8  a  week :  in  the 
Tillage,  at  the  homes  of  O.  P.  Vreuch  (5  guests),  and  0.  W.  SteTens  (6) ;  near  the 
■tation ;  on  fitrms  along  the  iutenrale  of  Baker  Kiver,  G.  H.  Annis,  C.  C.  Craig, 
Ghas.  Pease  (10),  Mrs.  J.  L.  Spalding  (10).  and  C.  C.  Smart  (12).  T.  G.  SteTens  and 
R.  B.  Clark,  respectlTely  1  M.  and  2  M.  distant,  on  the  Plymouth  road,  also  accom- 
modate a  few  boarders.  The  latter  is, at  Quincy  Station,  on  the  railroad,  about 
1^  M.  from  Loon  Pond,  and  near  the  abrupt  hill  called  Hawks  Mt. 

Romney  is  a  quiet  hamlet,  with  two  churches,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Stinson  Brools  and  Baker's  River,  between  the  Rattlesnake  Mt.  and 
Mt.  Stinson.  It  is  about  ^  M.  N.  of  the  cluster  of  houses  at  the  railroad 
station,  2  M.  from  the  hamlet  at  Quincy  Station,  and  3-4  M.  from  W. 
Rumney.  The  town  contains  1,164  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  devoted 
to  agriculture. 

On  Fletcher  Honntain,  2  M  from  Rumney  station  is  one  of  the  most  * 
noted  mica-mines  in  America,  employing  (in  1888)  several  scores  of  hands. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  place ;  and  from  thti  mountain  one  gets  lovely  views 
of  the  Franconia  and  Sandwich  Mts.,  Moosilauke,  Loon  Lake,  etc. 

Xt.  Stinson  is  a  lofty  ridge  about  3  M.  long,  running  N.  £.,  and  covered 
with  alternating  sections  of  forest  and  pasture-land.  Its  highest  point  is 
2,707  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  trees. 

The  peak  over  the  village  of  Rumney  may  be  ascended  without  much 
difficulty,  the  distance  being  but  8  M.  The  best  route  is  by  the  road 
leading  N.  from  the  Green,  crossing  the  Stinson  Brook  and  passing  the 
old  coal-kilns.  Just  beyond  Elliott's  saw-mill,  IJ  M.  from  the  village,  a 
logging-road  turns  off  through  bars,  to  the  r.,  and  ascends  through  woods 
and  pastures  upon  the  long  W.  flank  of  the  ridge.  By  pressing  through  a 
narrow  strip  of  trees  far  up,  the  visitor  reaches  the  crest  of  the  peak,  with 
loftier  tree-crowned  heights  to  the  N.  W.  The  long  and  rugged  ledges  are 
starred  with  small  but  brilliant  sheets  of  mica ;  and  clusters  of  hardy 
evergreens  along  the  narrow  plateau  interfere  with  the  prospect.  The 
white  village  of  Plymouth  is  seen  to  the  S.  E.,  beyond  which  is  Mt.  Pros- 
pect; and  the  distant  waters  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  visible  on  a  clear 
day.  On  the  E.  are  the  bold  hills  of  Campton,  but  the  villages  are 
hidden.  On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  are  strips  of  the  Baker's-River  valley  and 
the  sombre  heights  of  the  Mt.-Carr  range.  Rumney  can  be  seen  only  by 
descending  to  the  ledgy  spur  on  the  S.  of  the  peak.  The  view  hardly 
repays  the  toil  of  the  ascent. 
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BatUemake  Xt.  is  N.  W.  of  Rumney,  and  may  be  visited  by  driving 
out  for  J^M.  on  the  Warren  road,  and  thence  ascending  on  foot  throngh 
ttie  pastures  for  over  1  M.  The  chief  feature  of  the  view  is  thQ  valley  of 
Balcer*s  River,  with  the  villages  of  Wentworth,  W.  Rumney,  Rumney,  and 
Plymouth.  On  the  E.  is  Mt.  Stinson,  and  the  high  hills  of  Groton  loom 
across  the  valley  on  the  S. 

The  roads  from  Rumney  to  Ellsworth  are  about  6  M.  long,  and  lead  up  the 
valley  of  the  Stinson  Brook,  following  the  shores  of  Stinson*s  Pond  for  over 
i  M.  The  road  on  the  W.  shore  is  the  easier,  and  is  more  travelled,  but  ^e 
old  road  over  the  hills  on  the  £.  of  the  pond  is  the  more  picturesque.  It 
leads  through  a  region  of  deserted  farms  and  abandoned  houses,  and  gives 
pleasant  views  of  the  pond,  embosomed  between  Mt.  Stinson  and  Mt 
Carr.  A  rude  path  runs  N.  W.  from  the  steam  saw-mill  near  the  head  of 
the  pond  to  the  Olen  Ponds  (or  Little  Ponds),  a  tine  of  secluded  tarns  in  a 
ravine  of  Mt.  Carr.  They  are  famous  for  trout,  and  are  visited  every  year 
by  parties  of  fishermen,  who  build  camps  in  the  vicinity.  The  road  run- 
ning S.  E.  from  the  saw-mill  leads  to  Ellsworth  Pond,  in  which  pickerel 
have  been  placed;  and  then  passes  out  into  Thornton  and  Gampton. 
There  are  no  roads  to  the  N.  or  W.  from  Ellsworth,  since  the  town  is  en- 
walled  on  those  sides  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountain-ranges.  Visitors 
should  come  up  by  the  road  W.  of  Stinson*s  Pond,  to  secure  an  easy  gra- 
dient, and  return  by  the  hill-road,  from  which  a  succession  of  attractive 
front-views  may  be  obtained. 

•  The  mountain,  pond,  and  stream  in  Rumney  are  named  in  memory  ef  David 
Stinson,  a  skilful  hunter  who  came  up  here  in  1752  with  John  and  William  Staric 
and  Amos  Eiutman.  They  had  secured  £  560  worth  of  sable,  marten,  mink,  anc| 
beaver  furs,  and  were  about  to  go  home,  being  warned  by  the  sight  of  fresh  mocca- 
sin-tracks. "  The  long  shadows  began  to  Ml  across  the  water,  and  the  last  rays  of 
tbe  s^tbig  sun  were  streaming  full  upon  the  tauce  of  craggy  Eattlesnake  Mt.,  wlxen 
John  Stark,  who  was  stooping  to  take  a  steel  trap  from  the  water,  was  startled  by  a 
sharp  hiss.  Jumping  up  he  saw  the  Indians ;  and  the  muizles  of  half  a  doem  mus- 
kets, staring  at  him  within  three  feet  of  his  head,  told  him  that  escape  was  hopeless. 
That  night  he  lay  bound  among  his  captors,  and  in  the  morning  was  early  routed 
to  proceed  down  the  river,  where  they  were  to  lay  in  ambu^  for  the  rest  of  the 
hunters.  The  latter  had  guessed  the  cause  of  Stark^s  absence,  and  at  the  earliest 
dawn  packed  their  furs,  traps,  and  camp  equipage  into  their  canoe  and  started. 
Eastman  was  upon  the  shore,  while  William  Stark  and  Stinson  guided  the  frail  bark 
as  it  floated  down  in  the  rapid  current.  The  Indians  easily  captured  the  former, 
then  bade  Stark  hall  those  in  the  canoe,  and  invite  them  to  confe  on  shore.  Stark 
complied  so  &r  as  to  tell  them  to  pull  to  the  opposite  b&nk  and  then  run  for  their 
lives,  as  the  Indians  had  got  him  and  would  have  them  too  unless  they  were  quick 
in  getting  away.  Curses  and  blows  fell  thick  upon  the  head  of  the  dutiftil  but  un- 
frighteued  hunter,  and  then  the  Indians  levelled  their  muskets  to  fire  upon  the 
retreating  men.  *  Not  yet,  my  friends,'  said  the  belabored  Stark,  as  he  struck  up 
their  guns  at  the  moment  of  discharge.  For  this  he  got  another  shower  of  kicks 
and  cu£b,  and  when  a  second  time  they  attempted  to  fire  he  again  endeavored  to 
stop  them,  but  not  so  successfully  as  before.  SUnson  was  killed  in  the  act  of  leap- 
ing upon  the  shore,  and  fell  backward,  his  blood  staining  the  clear  water.  The  pad- 
dle in  the  hand  of  William  Stark  was  shivered  with  bullets,  but  leaping  from  the 
canoe  like  a  deer  he  took  to  the  woods  and  escaped.''  John  Stark  was  ransomed  the 
next  antamn,  became  a  captain  of  rangers  in  the  Ticonderoga  campaigns,  a  colonel 
of  the  N.  H.  line  at  Bunker  Hill,  commanded  the  American  vanguard  at  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  defeated  Burgoyne's  German  troops  at  Bennington,  and  then  was  i 
^or-general  and  commander  of  the  Northern  Department 
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Hotel.  —  The  Union  House  is  a  quaint  yillage-inn  whicli  hxat  come  do^m  firam 
ancient  times  almost  unaltered. 

The  hamlet  of  Wentworth  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  at  the 
confluence  of  Pond  Brook  and  Baker  River,  near  the  railroad.  It  is  a 
quiet  and  cosey  old  place,  abounding  in  shade-trees,  with  an  academy  and 
a  large  Congregational  church*  Nearly  1,000  people  live  in  the  surround- 
ing town,  and  are  mostly  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  E.  are  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mt.  Garr;  and  on  the  W.  are  the  ranges  which  culminate  in 
Mt.  Cuba  and  Smart's  Mt.  The  town  was  settled  before  1770,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  then  Royal  Governor  of  the  Province.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  people  here  receive  $  8,000  a  year  from  summer-visitors. 
!  The  favorite  drive  is  4  -  5  M.  N.  to  Warren,  on  the  road  W,  of  Baker*s 
River,  which  commands  pleasing  views  of  **  the  river,  in  its  ceaseless  me- 
anderings;  the  beautiful  meadows  on  its  banks;  the  uplands,  gracefully 
sloping  from  the  borders  of  the  intervale  to  -the  mountain-sides;  the  tm« 
broken  mountain- wall  on  either  side;  and  the  well-cultivated  farms  all 
along  the  river-bottoms  and  on  the  hill  and  mountain  sides,  having  heat 
ftnd  tasteful  buildings." 

Another  drive  is  4-6  M.  N.  W.  up  the  Pond-Brook  glens  to  Baker'* 
Ponds^  under  Mt.  Cuba,  and  near  the  wellnigh  inaccessible  Cuba  FaUs* 
Jit.  Cuba  may  be  ascended  on  this  side,  giving  a  noble  view  toward  the 
Franconia  and  White  Mts.  In  1856  the  dam  near  the  ponds  gave  way 
after  a  two-days'  storm,  and  part  of  the  village  of  Wentworth  was  swept 
away. 

In  June,  1754,  Capt.  Powens's  Rangers  encamped  between  the  Baker  Ponds,  while 
on  their  way  toward  the  Upper  Oonnecticut.  *'  See  this  company  of  stalwart  hearts, 
dumped  in  storm  of  hidle  uid  raine  and  thunder,  beside  these  exceedingly  solitary 
)  onds  in  the  basin  of  the  great  mountains,  each  man  eager  with  trusty  '  Queen's 
1  rm '  to  hurry  ftirther  away  into  the  wilderness,  to  fight  what  were  to  th«m  veri- 
lable  '  painted,  red  demons ' ;  perchance  to  be  slain,  to  be  scalped,  to  be  devoured 
l,y  wolves,  or  lo  rot  in  some  cold  swamp  —  and}ou  have  the  romance  of  Capt. 
1  owers's  expedition." 

124.  Warren. 

Hotels.  —  The  village-inn  is  known  as  the  Langdon  House,  and  is  some  ways 
S  of  the  MtatloQ,  near  tbe  rdilroad.  The  summer  boarding-house  of  L.  W.  Pre^kutt 
( 10  guests)  is  in  the  village  ;  tbat  of  Merrill  &  Son  (30  gue^its)  is  about  5  M  di>tat.t, 
nt  the  foot  of  Moosiiauke  Boarding  houses  are  also  kept  by  Upton  and  Eastman, 
Mn.  A.  Knapp,  and  others.  Amos  L.  Merrill's  Mountain  House  (35  guests );  aud 
Jo^pbi  Whitcber's  (10  guests)  are  5  M.  fix>m  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  Moosiiauke. 

The  village  of  Warren  is  near  the  confluence  of  Black  Brook  and  Baker 
Itiver,  and  its  pleasant  homes  are  ranged  along  a  long  street  almost 
parallel  with  the  railroad.  It  contains  a  Methodist  church  and  several 
sh>>ps.  Tourists  who  are  interested  in  geology  should  visit  the  large  col- 
lections of  Mrs.  James  Clement,  in  the  old  shop  near  the  hotel.    Here  are 
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for  sale  many  hundreds  of  specimens  of  garnet,  epidote,  quartz  crystals, 
brilliant  ores,  and  other  mineralogical  curiosities  found  in  this  vicinity. 
The  village  itself  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  there  are  many  fine  bits  of 
scenery  and  accessible  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  about  900 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  farming  and  lum- 
bering. There  is  much  wild  game  in  the  forests,  and  the  town  has  60  M. 
of  trout-streams,  besides  several  ponds. 

The  local  historian  claims  that  Warren  contains  gold,  diver,  iron,  copper,  kad, 
sine,  plumbago,  calc-spar,  molybdenum,  rutil,  epidote,  beryl,  gajmets,  quarts  crys- 
tals, tourmalines,  and  other  minerals.  There  are  valuable  ore-beds  on  Mt.  Sentinel, 
masses  of  limestone  near  the  Summit,  fine  granite  at  Webster's  Slide  and  Ht.  Carr, 
and  gneiss  and  mica  slate  elsewhere. 

"  The  exact  centre  of  Warren  is  the  summit  of  Knight  HtS  [2M.  N.  of  the  village]. 
Standing  on  the  top,  one  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  crests,  and  the  forest 
hamlet  appears  like  a  huge  bowl,  with  another  bowl  transparent,  formed  of  blue 
sky  inverted  and  placed  over  it,  and  resting  upon  the  rim  of  mountains  "  Peaked 
HUt  is  near  the  vUlage, on  the  S.  E., and  affwda a  eomprriunrtve  viawof  tt«  Warraa 
glens  and  H t.  Mooailanka.    The  cBstanoe  to  the  top  is  about  1  H . 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than  100  brooks  in  Warren,  upon  which 

are  several  pretty  cascades.    The  most  picturesque  of  these  streams  is 

Hurricane  Brook,  which  falls  from  the  side  of  Mt.  Carr,  S.  E.  of  the  village, 

and  is  approached  by  the  road  S.  of  Peaked  Hill.    Here  are  found  the 

Watemomee  Falls,  the  Middle  Cascade,  and  the  Hurricane  Falls,  where 

the  water  descends  over  high  step-like  ledges  for  200  ft    Next  come  the 

smaller  Wolfs-Head  Falls,  near  which  is  the  deep  pool  of  Diana*s  Bowl, 

by  which  Surveyor  Leavitt  camped  in  1766.    The  Rocky  Falls  are  E.  of 

the  village,  on  Patch  Brook,  between  Peaked  Hill  and  Clement  Hill. 

"  A  down  beaudftil  white  foamy  streams  come  rushing  down  its  sides,  among 
which  is  ...  .  that  most  beautiful  of  all  streams,  Hurricane  Brook.  On  the  latter 
are  those  little,  white  tumbling  waterfkUs  which  ^r  so  manv  years  were  almost 
unknown,  but  are  now  so  much  admired  By  these,  it  is  said,  in  old  times  lived  the 
Ikiries.  It  was  here  on  the  rich  carpets  of  green  moss  they  danced  in  the  moon- 
beams and  sang  an  accompaniment  to  the  foiling  waters.  The  deep  mossy-rimmed 
basin,  set  with  gems,  and  carved  in  the  rock  high  up  on  the  mountaio-ride  might 
have  been  their  bathing-font,  and  in  it  even  Robin  Ooodfallow  and  Queen  uah 
might  have  performed  tfa«ir  ablutions.  The  Indians  had  a  beautiful  tradition  how 
the  foiries  stole  the  children  away,  and  gave  them  foiry  bread  to  eat,  which  changed 
them  to  foiries.  Then,  said  they,  there  was  joy  for  the  little  folks  as  they  revelled 
in  the  green  embowering  woods ;  and  the  elfin  king  and  the  foiry  queen  ruled  long 
and  well  in  the  old  centuries.  But  the  period  when  they  existed  has  melted  into 
the  mellow  twilight  of  ages,  and  all  these  joyous  revellers  are  gone  forever." 

(LiTTLK. ) 

Baker  River  rises  N.  of  Warren,  in  the  ravines  E.  of  Moosilauke. 
**  At  first  a  wild  torrent,  then  a  bright  pebbly-bottomed  stream,  and  lastly 
a  deep  blue  river,  it  empties  into  the  Pemigewasset"  Its  Indian  name 
was  Asquamchumauke,  from  atquam-wadchu-m-auke,  meaning  **  Water 
of  the  Mountain-Place.'*  The  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Capt. 
Baker,  a  soldier  of  the  Indian  wars  (see  page  279). 

ML  Sentinel  is  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  town,  and  is  2,082  ft  high.  It  is 
sometimes  climbed  by  tourists.  A  party  of  New-Yorkers,  visiting  Moosi- 
lauke, were  deluded  by  the  pretended  trance-visions  of  a  spiritualist,  who 
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saw  14  mines  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Sentinel.  They  fonned  a  company,  and 
worked  18  months  on  tiie  ledges  and  in  sinking  a  shaft,  but  lost  all  the 
money  which  they  invested. 

Near  Marston  Hill  is  what  is  called  Runaway  Pond.  "  Where  the  water  hunt 
through  is  plain  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  rocks  of  the  former  beach  are  yet  the  marks 
Fcored  by  the  tumbling  waters  and  dashing  Ice.  The  broad  acres,  once  the  bed  of 
the  pond,  are  now  fertile  meadows.  They  were  never  ftilly  overgrown  by  forest- 
trees.  Mounds,  where  the  Indians  stored  thdr  com  ;  ashes,  where  burned  the  wig- 
wam fires ;  pieces  of  rude  pottery,  axes  of  stone,  arrow-heads  turned  up  by  the 
ploughshare,  and  graves  under  the  shadow  of  Marston  Hill,  tell  that  here  once  was 
en  Indian  village.  By  it  ran  the  trail  running  to  the  land  of  the  Codsucks.  In 
front  wound  the  Mikaseota,  silent  and  dark,  and  near  by  the  bright  water  of  Ore-Hill 
Brook  flashed  in  the  rocky  glen.  Here  the  steep  hills,  that  once  sloped  down  to  the 
curling  waves,  protected  firom  the  chill  winds  the  Indian's  maize,  his  pumpkins, 
squashes,  and  beans,  which  grew  in  these  most  fertile  meadows. '^    (LrmJi.) 

One  of  the  favorite  homes  of  the  Indians  was  on  the  meadow  on  the  r.  bank  of 
Baker  River,  below  tibe  railroad  bridge.  Numerous  relics  have  been  found  here, 
and  20  rods  back  from  the  river  is  a  high  ledge  called  Indian  Kock,  in  which  are 
lour  smoothly  cut  bowls,  at  the  points  of  the  compass  A  pretty  view  of  Warren  and 
Mooeilauke  is  gained  thence.  Another  aboriginal  settlement  was  near  the  Beech-Hill 
bridge,  on  Black  Brook.  The  old  Indian  trail  from  the  Merrimac  Talley  to  the  Con- 
Decmsut  Valley  followed  the  W.  bank  of  Baker's  River  as  far  as  the  point  where  the 
Mikaseota  (Black  Brook)  comes  in  on  the  W.  It  then  followed  the  latter  stream  (on 
the  £.  bimk)  to  the  Wachipauka  Pond,  whence  it  descended  the  slopes  of  Webster's 
Mide,  entered  the  Oliverian  valley,  and  thus  reached  the  Connecticut  River. 

Ore  Hill  is  W.  of  Warren,  and  derives  its  name  from  an  old  mine  of 
silver- bearing  lead  near  its  S.  end.  The  ore  appears  to  have  been  rich, 
and  was  worked  for  about  20  years.  A  broad  road  leads  N.  W.  from  War- 
ren by  a  succession  of  slovenly  farms  to  the  foot  of  Ore  Hill,  where  the 
road  to  the  mines  diverges  to  the  I.  The  main  road  ascends  the  long 
hill,  and  from  the  point  where  it  plunges  off  into  the  deep  valley  beyond 
a  pleasant  view  is  obtained.  Walking  out  on  the  plateau  by  the  grove 
of  tall  trees  on  the  r.,  Mt.  Mist  and  Moosilauke  are  seen  on  the  N.  E.,  and 
on  the  N.  W.  is  the  shining  plane  of  Tarleton  Lake.  On  the  W.  are  the 
Eastman  Ponds,  under  the  steep  and  forest-covered  slopes  of  Piermont 
Mt.  It  is  8^  M.  from  this  point  to  Warren,  and  9  M.  to  the  village  of 
Piermont,  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  1890  the  mineral  deposits  on  Ore  Hill  were  discovered  (copper,  silver,  and  zinc), 
«nd  ever  since  that  time  unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  treasures. 
Over  9  200,000  have  been  expended  in  mining  operations,  and  the  deserted  adits 
form  a  large  cavern,  which  is  frequently  visited  when  the  water  will  allow. 

*^  W.  of  Mt.  Mist,  and  kissing  it?  sloping  base,  a  crystal  sheen  in  an 

emerald  setting,  is  Tarleton  Lake.'*    It  is  soon  reached  by  the  road  which 

descends  Ore  Hill  to  the  N.  W.,  which  also  passes  near  the  Eastman  Ponds. 

It  is  about  1^  M.  long,  and  abounds  in  fish.    On  the  S.  W.  rises  the  massive 

and  forest-covered  Piermont  Mt.,  2,167  ft.  high. 

Tarleton  Lake  is  named  for  Col.  Wm.  Tarleton,  who  opened  a  tavern  here  in  1774, 
by  the  side  of  "  the  busiest  and  most  travelled  thoroughfiiro  in  all  northern  New 
Hampshire."  There  was  a  church  here,  and  also  a  scho<3,  with  a  little  hamlet  called 
Ckatleston^  but  on  the  opening  of  the  new  highway  to  the  N.  this  settlement  decayed 
and  it  is  now  extinct.  "The  dwellers  in  the  district  by  the  lake  are  all  dead,  the 
houses  and  the  bams  have  mouldered  away,  the  spot  where  they  stood  can  hardly  be 
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found,  and  th«  fiekit  md  the  puturoi  are  grown  with  Ibreft  treei.  SfMi  the  «WI 
Bohool-hoiue,  the  church  ia  Charleston,  is  gone.  Nothing  but  the  foundation 
remains.  The  burying-ground  by  it  is  overgrown ;  the  ttustle  shakes  its  lonely 
head  by  the  tombstone,  the  gray  moss  whistles  to  the  wind,  the  fox  looks  out  <a 
its  hole  by  the  sunken  graves,  and  the  wood-brakes  and  the  birches  wave  aboTo 
them.»» 

The  per^t  hannony  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  Indian  tribes  under 
Passaconaway  was  continued  under  the  administration  of  Wonnalancet,  his  son  and 
successor.  But  when  King  Philip's  war  broke  out,  the  Merrimac  confederation  was 
Tisited  by  enroys  both  of  Philip  and  of  Massachusetts,  each  of  whom  demanded  aid 
and  warriors.  Wonnalancet,  bound  to  one  of  the  combatants  by  the  fellowship  of 
race,  and  to  the  other  by  long  friendship  and  religious  brotherhood,  declined  to  join 
either  side,  and  held  his  warriors  to  a  strict  neutrality.  Having  been  driven  by  the 
Massachusetts  men  successively  from  Pawtucket  (Lowell)  and  PVennacook  (Concord), 
he  patiently  led  his  people  into  exile,  passing  up  the  Asquamchumauke  Valley  to 
the  mounttdns,  "  where  was  a  place  of  good  hunting  for  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  ottier 
such  wild  beasts."  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  Sagamore  Numphow  and  the  Christian 
teacher  Mystic  George,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Wachuset  tribe,  after  a  long  and 
bitter  march,  wherein  many  of  their  women  and  children  died  Numphow  (who  was 
called  by  Bliot  **  a  Prince  of  the  Bloud,  a  Man  of  a  real  Noble  Spirit")  and  Mystic 
George  also  died  here,  and  were  sadly  buried  on  the  banks  of  Baker  River.  But  the 
valiant  sagamores  Mouoco  and  Shoshamin,  heroes  of  the  long  Mohawk  wars,  stung 
to  rerenge  by  the  base  policy  of  the  English  officers,  left  their  pacific  chief,  marched 
Into  Massachusetts,  and  utterly  destroyed  Lancaster  and  Groton.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  (in  1676)  Wonnalancet  led  his  people  back,  and  was  soon  made  the  victim  of 
M.ijor  Waldron's  treachery.  Of  the  400  Indians  thus  captured  at  Dover,  in  a  thne 
of  peace,  100  were  put  to  death,  200  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
100  were  released.  The  liberated  Pemigewassets  returned  to  their  country  "  firmly 
convinced  that  their  pale-&oed  entertainers  were  the  most  honest,  reliable,  and  pious 
set  of  cut-throats  with  whom  they  ever  had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted." 

During  the  administration  of  Wonnalancet,  the  Pemigewasset  tribe  was  governed 
by  V7aternomee,  a  skilful  hunter  and  a  heroic  warrior.  He  was  with  ELaneamagus 
in  his  dashing  attack  on  Dover  (1689).  At  the  outbreak  of  Queen  Anne's  War  he 
put  his  tribe  in  array  against  the  English,  sending  the  women  and  children  to  the 
safe  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  near  Squam  Lake. 
Acteon  was  the  last  sachem  of  the  tribe. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  this  town  was  given  in  honor  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Louisbourg,  and  afterwards  an- 
nihilated a  powerftd  French  squadron  off  Cape  Finisterre.  He  married  one  of  the 
New- York  De  Lanceys,  and  had  rich  estates  in  the  Mohawk  Talley.  Other  theories 
as  to  the  name  are  that  it  was  derived  from  that  of  an  English  borough ;  or  that  the 
surveyors  of  the  King's  Woods  had  reported  the  town  to  be  full  of  rabbits,  and  "  all 
the  jolly  huntera  say  that  the  woods  are  full  of  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  ouier  game, 
that  wild  ducks  swim  on  the  rivers  and  ponds,  and  that  every  stream  is  alive  with  the 
speckled  trout  and  golden  sahnon."  It  has  been  claimed  also  that  the  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  (then  a  mere  stripling),  who  afterwards  fell  at 
tlunkerHill.   . 

Hsber  C-  Kimball  was  a  bar-tender  in  a  Warren  tavern.  In  later  years  he  became 
a  so-called  "  apostle  "  of  the  Mormons  and  "  the  high-priest  of  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizudek  " ;  and  on  dying,  left  a  large  fortune  to  be  divided  among  his  30  sons  and  11 
diu^hters.  M.  H.  Bixby,  the  Baptist  missionary  to  Burmah,  was  also  a  native  of 
this  town,  and  was  educated  at  the  East-Parte  school,  with  KimbalL 


125.  Moosilauke 

is  the  highest  elevation  in  New  Hampshire  W.  of  Mt.  Lafayette,  and  is 
4,811  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  name  was  given  by  the  Indians  from  mood, 
**bald,"  andai«*«,  "place,"  with  the  letter / inserted  for  euphony.  On 
Belknap's  map  of  1791  it  was  called  Mooshehck,  which  has  smce  degen- 
erated into  the  absurd  name  of  MoosehiUock.    On  account  of  its  isolation, 
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and  also  because  fogs  or  clouds  rarely  settle  here,  Moosilauke  is  one  of  the 
best  view-points  in  the  State,  giving  a  noble  grouping  of  the  Franconia 
and  White  Mts.,  and  overlooking  the  rich  Connecticut  Valley  for  leagues. 
In  the  adjacent  forests  there  stilL  remain  a  few  deer  and  bears,  sables  and 
wild-cats,  fishers,  squirrels,  and  hedge-bogs. 

The  mountain  is  composed  of  a  pointed  S.  peak,  a  high  broad  crest  on 
the  N.,  and  a  blue  dome,  Mt.  Blue,  still  farther  N.  The  peak  and  the 
erest  are  joined  by  a  long  narrow  ridge  that  '^  curves  up  to  heaven ''  and 
affords  a  grand  view.  The  crest  is  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  has  but 
little  slope.  The  Tip-Top  House  stands  on  its  S.  side.  In  the  meadow 
between  the  high  crest  and  Mt.  Blue,  from  Deer  Lake,  a  little  sheet  of 
water  ** about  as  large  as  one's  hand,*'  flows  Baker  River.  On  the  N.  Wi 
is  Mt.  Clough,  separated  from  the  crest  by  a  low  pass,  Tunnel  Grorge. 

The  old  bridle-path  on  the  W.  leaves  the  Benton  road  over  1  M.  from  the 
Warren-Summit  station.  It  is  rarely  used.  Another  path  is  on  the  N., 
running  from  N.  Benton,  striking  into  the  woods  above  the  upper  saw-mill 
on  Tunnel  Stream.  A  good  path  has  recently  been  cut  to  N.  Woodstock, 
and  numerous  pedestrians  use  it  in  crossing  the  mountain  from  the  Con« 
necticut  Valley  to  the  Pemigewasset  Vallej',  and  Franconia  Notch. 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  mountain  is  the  deep  Jobildonk  Bavine,  in  whose 
upper  part  is  the  Jobildank  Cascade.  This  ravine  is  one  of  the  wildest 
places  in  the  State,  but  is  difficult  to  traverse  on  account  of  its  forests.  It 
has,  however,  been  explored. 

Merrill's  Mountain  ffoute,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  5|  M.  from  War< 
ren  station,  stands  on  high  ground  that  overlooks  Mts.  Waternomee,  Gush- 
man,  Rineo,  and  Can*.  The  mountain  carriage-road  passes  from  this  point 
to  the  Half- Way  Spring,  2  M.  13  rods;  the  Cold  Spring,  Kiosaumole,  3  M- 
221  rods;  and  the  Tip-Top  House,  5  M.  The  ascent  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  road  is  kept  in  good  condition.  It  leads  up  near  Gorge  Ravine,  iu 
which  are  the  woodland  beauties  of  the  Seven  Cascades,  and  emerges  from 
the  woods  some  time  before  reaching  the  summit.  The  long  ridge  is  met  a 
little  way  N.  of  the  S.  peak,  and  is  thence  followed  to  the  N.,-  with  broad 
views  on  either  side. 

"  Soon  we  are  out  on  the  bald  moantidn  ridge  that  connects  the  two  peaks ;  on 
either  hand  are  wild  and  hideous  gorges,  8,000  ft.  down  into  the  depths  below.  Be- 
yond, to  tlie  W.,  is  tlie  bright  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  garden  land,  with  silTer 
riTer ;  to  ttie  £.  the  dark  ravine  of  the  Asquamchumauke,  filled  with  the  old  primi' 
tire  woods,  where  the  trees  for  thousands  of  yean,  like  the  generations  of  men, 
have  grown,  ripened,  aM  died."    (Little.) 

The  practicability  of  a  winter-residence  on  the  mountains  and  the  coincident 
study  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  was  first  demonstrated  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Huntington 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Clough,  photographer.  These  gentlemen  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  pro- 
visions on  the  summit  of  Moosilauke,  and  then  settled  down  in  the  house  there, 
W^here  they  remained  through  the  montlis  of  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1870,  encountering  sev- 
«al  terrific  storms  and  being  nearly  buried  under  vast  snow-banks. 

The  Tip-Top  House  was  opened  in  1860,  when  over  1,000  people  were 
present    It  is  a  low  and  massive  stone  building,  whence  superb  views  are 
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gained  over  the  distant  mountains  and  valleys.  An  addition  was  made  t<* 
the  house  in  1881 ;  so  that  it  accommodates  60  guests.  It  is  well  kept,  and 
its  rates  are  3  3  a  day,  $  14  a  week.  The  distance  by  the  carriage-ft>ad  to 
Warren  station  is  10  M.;  by  path  to  Warren-Summit  station,  6  M.;  by 
path  and  carriage-road  to  N.-Woodstock  station,  8  J  M.;  and  by  path  and 
carriage-road,  via  Tunnel-Stream  Mills,  Bungey  Comer,  and  Easton,  to 
Franconia  and  the  Profile  House,  17^  M. 

On  the  W.  slope  of  Moosilauke,  about  J  M.  from  the  hotel,  is  the  head 
of  a  great  slide,  about  2,000  ft.  long,  at  an  angle  of  about  40".  and  with 
a  width  of  16-50  ft.  A  path  has  recently  been  constructed  from  the 
Prospect  House  to  this  point.  There  is  also  a  vast-  amphitheatrical  gulf 
near  the  Benton  trail,  and  1^  M.  from  the  hotel,  800  ft.  deep,  and  filled 
with  living  trees.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  build  a  carriage-road 
4  M.  long,  from  the  end  of  the  Benton  road  to  the  summit  of  Moosilauke, 
thus  rendering  the  mountain  accessible  from  Franconia  and  the  northern 
villages.  The  distance  from  Franconia  to  the  summit  is  17i  M.  via  Easton 
and  Bungey's  Comers  and  the  Tunnel-Brook  Mills,  whence  the  path  is  in 
fair  condition,  dry,  and  comparatively  gradual,  with  a  spring  on  the  1. 
more  than  half-way  up. 

*'  This  Moosilauke  view  is  an  enlarged  picture  of  the  Chocorua  prospect, 
with  added  lines  and  heightened  colors.  There  is  the  same  terrestrial 
ocean  of  forests,  billowed  by  innumerable  peaks  and  ridges,  that  you 
gaze  upon  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington.  But  the  chaos  here  yields 
to  cosmos.  The  confused  mass  of  the  huddling  ranges  gives  way  to  a 
more  orderly  disposition,  and  as  the  eye  goes  from  one  parallel  to  another 
the  separate  heights  becoine  plainly  distinguishable.  This  study  of  the 
mountain  topography,  in  the  prospect  which  spreads  before  you  on  the  N. 
and  K  of  Moosilauke,  is  the  first  step  toward  a  true  enjoyment  of  the 
scene.  Not  that  names  are  needed  to  give  that  uplifting  of  soul  above 
earth's  meaner  things  which  comes  from  mountain  scenery.  But  the 
secret  of  the  mountains*  influence  over  us  lies  in  their  suggestiveness,  and 
the  process  of  naming  their  separate  ranges  and  summits  gives  them  an 
increase  of  power  in  this  direction.  If  we  have  known  the  individual 
heights  before,  their  names  awaken  pleasing  associations,  and  we  use  them 
with  the  same  delight  with  which  we  speak  the  familiar  names  of  our 
friends.  Let  us  stand  here,  then,  for  a  while  tmder  the  lee  of  the  Prospect 
House,  a  little  way  down  the  E.  slope  of  this  rocky  sifhimit,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Sigiial  Service  chart,  and  the  help  of  the  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion in  Osgood* s  White  Mountain  Guide-Book,  trace  these  serrated  ridges, 
with  their  domes  and  pyramids,  from  N.  to  S.  I  spare  the  reader  the 
information  which  he  can  so  easily  obtain  from  the  guide-book ;  but  I 
cannot  omit  the  advice  to  make  a  careful  study  of  this  guide-book  descrip- 
tion on  the  spot  where  the  great  pictures  are  hung  before  him.  To  some 
observers  the  other  page  in  this  wonderful  chapter  of  natural  scenery  will 
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doubtless  be  more  attractive,  the  leaf  on  which  is  written  the  idyl  of  the 
Connecticut.  This  is  not,  as  we  might  imagine,  a  lowland  valley  view,  so 
completely  do  the  broad  intervales  through  which  the  river  runs  blend 
with  the  spreading  uplands  on  either  side.  These  vast  spaces  to  the  W. 
are  also  bounded  and  dotted  by  noble  mountain  forms,  in  both  near  and 
far  distances,  —  the  long  and  flattened  curve  of  Monadnock,  Ascutney's 
pointed  crest,  the  blue  top  of  far-away  Mt.  Marcy,  in  New  York,  and 
the  glorious  Green-Mt.  Bange,  with  its  stately  peaks  of  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump,  besides  many  an  unnamed  lesser  height  which  adds  its 
note  to  swell  the  full- voiced  harmony.  A  landscape  like  this  may  be  as 
suggestive  of  the  eternal  forces  which  have  shaped  our  earth,  and  lead  on 
the  mind  to  thoughts  of  infinity,  as  well  as  mountain-grandeur  and  the 
awful  sublimity  of  rock-clad  summits.  *'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear"  what  these  differently  toned  orchestras  give  forth  of  the  divine 
music 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November, 
1880,  says:  **  Few  of  the  White  Mts.  liave  a  sunmiit  so  fine  and  characteris- 
tic in  formation  as  is  that  of  Moosilauke.  After  you  ascend  above  the  more 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  find  yourself  in  a  cooler  zone,  passing,  as  it  were, 
from  summer  back  to  spring,  —  leaving,  for  instance,  the  ripe  red  raspber- 
ries below,  and  perceiving  them  still  green  above,  —  after  you  have  come 
to  interrupted  groves  and  ever-dwindling  trees,  you  step  out  at  length 
upon  a  bare  and  narrow  ridge.  With  one  bold  curve  it  sweeps  away  in  air, 
and  leads  the  eye  to  a  little  summit  \  M.  bej'ond,  on  which  the  Tip-Top 
House,  a  low  stone  building,  clings.  There  can  be  nothing  finer  than  this 
curving  crest,  raised  nearly  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  just  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  wagon-road,  built  some  years  since  to  the  tcp.  As  you 
traverse  it,  you  seem  to  walk  along  the  heights  of  heaven.  Looking  down, 
you  see  on  one  hand  all  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  broad 
farms  of  Vermont,  and  on  the  other  side  there  lie  spread  out  all  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.''  

"  The  view  from  the  summit  of  Moosilauke  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  inspiring  view  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Alps 
and  the  Yoseraite  keep  their  wonders  in  store  for  me ;  but  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  New  England  scenery,  and  I  give  my  hearty  preference  to 
Moosilauke  over  every  mountain  whose  top  I  have  climbed.  The  view  from 
"Washington  is  vast  but  vague ;  the  view  from  Lafaj'ette  is  noble,  but  it 
shows  us  little  of  the  sweet  restf  ulness  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  on  Moosi- 
lauke we  get  all  forms  of  grandeur  and  all  types  of  beauty.  And  we  get 
it  so  easily !  I  made  the  ascent  four  times  last  summer,  with  increasing 
enjoyment,  and  I  wish  that  all  those  visitors  to  the  mountain,  to  whom  the 
other  peaks  are  familiar,  could  know  of  the  glory  that  waits  to  be  revealed 
to  them  from  the  top  of  Moosilauke.*' — Rev,  Washington  Gladden* 
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The  great  divinity  of  the  Pendgewuiets  mtde  his  home  ott  Meoriknke,  *<  t^  tbi' 
Indian  nad  a  bold  spirit  who  dared  to  climb  the  bald  crest  of  the  mountain.  They 
heard  liim  in  the  yoices  of  the  storm  and  the  mightj  torrent,  and  in  the  thunder 
that  muttered  in  the  dark  gorges  and  rumUed  low  over  the  crests.  They  saw  liim 
in  the  rosy  hue  that  kindled  on  the  peaks  in  early  morning,  or  in  the  shurp  flash 
of  the  lightning  that  leaped  Arom  the  mnrky  clouds.  To  liim  they  sacrificed.  The 
first  fttiits  of  the  chase,  the  early  green  niai»,  ttie  golden  salmon,  the  wild  dock,  the 
goose,  and  the  partridge  were  their  offerings." 

There  is  a  Iradition  tliat  once  the  sagamore  Watemomee,  with  a  party  of  his 
men,  followed  tiie  Aequamohnmatdce  to  its  eooroe,  and  "  tiiere  they  camped  beeide 
a  beaver  pond,  where  the  bearer,  Tummunk,  had  buHt  houses.  These  they  did  not 
molest,  but  set  out,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  to  go  oyer  Moosilauke  to  the  Quonnecticut 
yalley.  Not  often  did  the  Indians  climo  the  mountain,  and  they  only  did  it  now  to 
save  time  and  distance.  It  was  a  hard  ascent  for  their  moccaiBined  feet,  oyer  the 
stones  and  through  the  hackmatacks,  as  they  called  the  dwarf  firs  and  spruces ;  but 
upon  the  bald  mountain  creet  the  way  wae  easier,  and  the  little  birds,  Psukses,  were 
whistling  and  singing  among  the  lichens  and  rocks.  When  they  reached  the  sum* 
mit,  theneaven,  Kesuk,  was  cloudless,  and  the  yiew  unobscured.  It  was  a  right, 
the  like  of  which  they  had  neyer  seen,  before.  Oreat  monntahif,  Wadehn,  wem 
piled  and  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion  in  all  the  land ;  and  silyer  lakee,  Sipes^ 
were  sparkling ;  and  bright  riyers,  Sepoes,  were  gleaming  firom  the  forest.  As  they 
sat  upon  that  topmost  peak,  the  wind  was  still,  and  they  could  hear  the  moose  bsA- 
lowing  in  the  gorges  below ;  could  hear  the  w<^,  Muquoehim,  howling ;  and  now  and 
then  the  great  war-eagle,  Keneu,  screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  air.  A  IbeUng 
of  superstitious  reyerence  took  possession  of  these  Indians  as  they  drank  hi  the 
strange  sights  and  wild  sounds,  for  they  belieyed  that  the  peak  was  the  home  of 
Oitohe  Manito,  their  Great  Spirit.  Does  the  unlettered  Catholic  haye  reverence  at 
the  altar?  —  much  more  was  the  untutored  savage  filled  with  awe  as  lie  stood  in  the 
very  dwelling-place  of  liis  God,  afirald  that  the  deity  would  be  angry  at  the  almost 
sacrilegious  mvasion. 

**  As  the  0an,Nepanx,  was  going  down  the  western  sky,  a  light  mist  ooDected  around 
the  eastern  peaks,  and  above  all  the  river  valleys  in  the  west,  clouds,  at  fiivt  no 
longer  than  a  man's  hand,  b^;an  to  gather.  Soon  hanging  over  every  valley  was  a 
shower  —  the  heaven  above  them  clear — tin  sun  shining  brightly  npmi  ^  vapor. 
Quickly  tiie  wind  freshened,  and  the  great  clouds,  purple  and  acid  and  erinuKm 
Move,  black  as  ink  below,  hurried  from  every  quarter  towards  ^e  crest  of  Mooei- 
hiuke.  Then  thunder,  Pahtuquohan,  began  to  bellow,  and  the  lightning,  Ukknts- 
haumon,  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  blinding  down  to  the  liills  be- 
neath, wliile  the  great  rain-drops  and  hailstones,  crashing  upon  the  infinite  thick 
woods,  sent  up  a  roar  loud  as  a  hundred  mountain  torrents.  *  It  is  Gitche  Manito 
coming  to  his  home  angry,'  muttmed  Watemomee,  as  with  hit  companions  he  hur- 
ried down  the  mountain  to  the  thick  spruce  forest,  Soslisumonk,  for  shelter."  (Wm* 

LiTTLB.) 

One  of  the  saddest  of  the  episodes  in  that  terrible  anabasis  of  New  England,  the 
retreat  of  Rogers's  Rangers  from  St.  Francis,  is  connected  with  the  gloomy  <!tefiles  of 
Moosilauke.  While  the  remnants  of  the  detachments  were  encamp  <»i  the  New- 
bury meadows,  two  soldiers  started  off  from  their  fiunished  and  dying  comrades  to 
seek  gune  in  the  woods  on  the  B.  They  reached  the  summit  of  Moosilauke,  and 
then  one  of  them,  Robert  Pomeroy,  of  Derryfield,  sank  down  and  died,  exliaasted, 
starved,  and  frozen.  Here  his  remains  were  found,  many  years  afterwards.  His 
comrade  wandered  hopelessly  down  the  E.  side  of  the,  mountain,  and  soon  IbU  in 
deadly  stupor  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Cascades.  The  legend  fhrther  relates  **  how 
the  ranger  seemed  to  be  dying ;  and  when  the  stars  shone  bright  above  him  and 
the  moon  looked  in  through  the  trees  and  lighted  up  the  white  foam  of  the  cascades, 
distant  music  coming  nearer  seemed  to  mingle  witii  that  of  the  water,  and  liis  quick- 
ened senses  heard  fiury  harps  joined  with  fairy  voices,  and  saw  fkiry  feet  dancing 
in  the  silver  spray.  Elfin  kings  and  foiry  queens  whirled  in  the  masy  dance  for 
a  moment  and  were  gone.  And  then  came  a  troop  of  nereids,  with  long  disliev- 
eiled  hair,  and  eyes  lustrous  as  the  stars  that  shone  above  them,  to  bwthe  in  tlie 
clear  crystal  fountain.  For  an  instant  they  seemed  to  h<dd  sweet  dalliance  with  the 
sparkUng  water,  and  then  floated  away  in  the  thin  mist  that  hung  over  the  great 
irood  and  turbaned  the  distant  mountain^  Day  seemed  breaking,  and  the  br^bt 
•on  looked  in  tnm  over  the  distant  hflls  upon  a  crowd  of  moontain  genii,  who 
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•liaiktod  fiiefar  matln-hymiit  in  thdr  wild  rock-hewn  templet,  and  then  moonted  npon 
Tiewless  steps  to  offer  incense  on  their  rainbow  altars,  golden  in  the  flood  of  rosy 
light,  and  glistening  in  the  diamond  drops  of  the  waterfUl.  As  a  dark  cloud  stole 
across  the  sky,  Telling  the  moon,  the  scene  changed.  The  shrieks  of  the  dying  In- 
dians at  St.  Francis,  tlie  mournful  peal  of  the  cliapel  bell,  the  retreat,  the  fomine, 
the  terrible  feast  upon  human  heads,  the  dying  comtadf»  upon  the  mountain-top, 
himself  perishing  by  the  torrent,  — and  tlien,  seen  for  a  moment,  the  picture  of  a 
dart:  form  landing  oyer  him, — and  the  ftmishing  ranger  was  unconscious."  (Lrr- 
TLX.)  He  was  found  and  brought  to  life  by  an  old  trapper  who  had  followed  his 
trail,  and  he  afterwards  readied  the  settlements  in  safety 

**The  Hew.  — About  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  are  the  stately  Franconia 
Mts.,  with  their  sharp  and  alpine  outlines  cutting  the  sky-line  and  their 
deep  ravines  fully  exposed  to  view.  In  the  N.  N.  W.  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  a 
long  and  thickly  wooded  mountain  with  several  heads,  over  which  numer- 
ous other  peaks  are  seen.  Peeping  over  its  r.  centre  is  the  white  crest  of 
Mt.  Cannon,  which  runs  up  on  the  W.  of  the  Franconia  Notch  and  is  cov- 
ered with  light-colored  ledges.  Over  the  r.  ridge  of  Kinsman  is  the  lofty 
And  imposing  serrated  ridge  of  Mt.  La&yette,  more  than  1|  M.  long,  but 
foreshortened  by  the  angle  at  which  it  is  seen.  The  K.  peak  is  seen  on 
the  1.,  then  the  highest  crest,  and  then-  the  sharply  cut  S.  peak,  beyond 
which  opens  the  profound  White-Cross  Ravine.  Near  the  S.  peak  is  the 
culminaticm  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  whence  a  long  and  sweeping  flank-line  runs 
down  at  a  high  incline,  before  the  dark  ravine  to  the  N.  From  the  r.  of 
Haystack  a  graceful  curving  ridge  sweeps  down  and  then  ascends  to  the 
pyramidal  crest  of  Mt.  Lii>erty.  The  next  peak  on  the  r.  is  Mt  Flume, 
'which  assumes  a  pointed  form  beyond  the  ravine  in  which  the  Flume  is 
located.  Big  Cooli<^  Mt.  is  to  the  r.  of  this,  and  is  marked  with  white 
slides;  and  Little  Coolidge  and  Potash  Mts.  lie  still  farther  to  the  S.,  where 
the  lower  flank  of  the  Franconia  Range  falls  away  to  the  East-Branch  val- 
foy.  Between  Moosilauke  and  these  mountains  are  the  wooded  ridges  of 
the  Pemigewasset  Range,  with  Mt.  Pemigewasset  at  the  r.  of  Kinsman 
and  below  the  great  curve  between  Lincoln  and  Liberty. 

Directly  over  the  Franconia  Range  is  seen  the  noble  assemblage  of 
mountains  which  compose  the  Twin-Mt.  and  Presidential  Ranges.  The 
N.  Twin  is  concealed  by  Lafayette  and  Lincoln,  but  the  S.  Twin  is  seen, 
running  to  the  r.  from  Mt.  Lincoln  and  culminating  in  a  well-marked 
peak ;  and  Mts.  Gkiyot  and  Bond  came  next  on  the  r.,  their  crests  being 
to  the  1.  of  the  summit  of  Mt  Flume.  Over  the  ridge  which  joins  the 
S.  Twin  and  Mt  Bond  is  the  low-sided  and  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Mt 
Adams ;  and  the  high  point  of  Mt.  Jefferson  is  seen  on  the  r.  Over  the  L 
of  Bond  and  the  r.  of  Liberty  towers  the  majestic  cone  of  Mt.  Washington, 
with  its  houses  plainly  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  with  the  rock-bound 
plateau  of  Boott's  Spur  running  to  the  r.  The  mountain-chain  which 
runs  S.  W.  from  Washington  is  foreshortened  by  the  angle  of  vision,  and 
resembles  a  gigantic  stairway.    Mts.  Jackson  and  Clinton  are  seen  in 
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advance;  the  dome  of  Mt  Pleasant  is  directly  over  the  sharp  ridge  which 
runs  S.  W.  from  Mt  Bond;  and  a  trifle  to  the  1.  are  the  fortress-like  crags 
of  Mt.  Monroe. 

Over  the  r.  ridge  of  Mt.  Flume  is  Mt.  WHley,  falling  off  sharply  to  the 
r.  and  having  the  presidential  peaks  over  it  and  the  brightly  striped  side 
of  Mt.  Webster  on  the  r.,  showing  the  many-colored  slides  in  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch.  To  the  r.  of  Mts.  Willey  and  Washington,  and  at  the  sky- 
line, are  Carter  Dome  and  Wild-Cat,  near  the  Glen  House,  towering  over  the 
long  Montalban  Ridge.  Above  the  latter  ridge,  r.  of  Wild-Cat,  over  the 
nearer  Big  Coolidge  Mt.,  and  cutting  the  sky-line,  are  the  N.  and  S.  peaks 
of  Baldface,  the  latter  of  which  has  great  white  ledges  on  the  S.  To  the 
r.  of  these  is  Mt.  Eastman.  The  view-line  now  reaches  a  singular  group 
of  mountains,  resembling  two  long  terraces  inclining  to  the  1.  and  sharply 
cut  off  on  the  r.  The  upper  one  is  Giant^s  Stairs^  and  the  lower  is  Mt 
Nancy,  over  whose  r.  end  is  Mt.  Sable. 

The  eye  next  follows  up  the  £ast-Branch  valley,  by  the  Pollard  farm, 
into  the  great  wilderness  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  bristling  with  un- 
broken woods  and  broken  by  long  dark  ridges. 

The  long  high  ridge  nearly  £.  by  N.,  standing  across  the  East-Branch  val- 
ley about  12  M.  distant,  is  Mt.  Hancock,  which  is  marked  by  a  bold  precipice 
on  the  S.  The  fine  peaks  of  Mt  Carrigain  are  seen  over  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, but  all  its  flanks  are  hidden.  To  the  r.  of  the  S.  cliff  of  Hancock  the 
view  includes  Kiarsarge,  lifting  its  graceful  cone  at  the  end  of  a  long  sec- 
tion of  the  Saco  Valley.  To  the  r.  and  nearer 
is  the  N.  extension  of  Kancamagus,  between  the  head-waters  of  Swift 
River  and  Sawyer's  River.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  flat  top  of  Green's 
Cliff,  with  the  sierra  of  Bear  Mt.  over  and  beyond  it. 

The  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Osceola  is  just  S.  of  E.,  with  long  high  ridges 
running  to  the  W.  and  S.  Just  to  the  1.,  over  Table  Mt.,  and  very  far 
away,  are  the  conspicuous  N.  and  S.  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  (near  N.  Conway), 
distinguishable  by  their  brilliant  red  ledges.  To  the  r.  of  Osceola  is  Tri- 
pyramid,  with  its  three  peaks,  the  long  white  slide  on  the  S.  peak  being 
plainly  seen,  and  also  a  smaller  slide  on  the  middle  peak.  Over  the  1. 
shoulder  of  Tripyramid  are  the  more  distant  N.  peaks  of  Chocorua;  and 
just  to  the  r.  of  the  middle  is  the  crest  of  Passaconaway. 

The  Fisher  range  is  to  the  r.  of  Osceola,  with  the  high  gray  crest  of 
Tecumseh  near  the  centre.  Green  Mt  on  the  r.,  and  Mt  Avalanche  on  the 
1.  Green  Mt  divides  on  the  W.  into  the  ledgy  spurs  of  Fisher  Mt.  and 
Welch  Mt.,  between  which  is  a  shadowy  i-avine.  The  dark  crest  of  White- 
face  is  seen  beyond  Tecumseh,  and  the  long  and  massive  Sandwich  Dome 
looms  over  Welch  Mt.  To  the  r.  of  the  latter  and  opening  into  the  Pemi- 
gewasset Valley  in  the  foreground  is  a  long  section  of  the  Mad-River  Val- 
ley, with  Campton  Village  in  the  centre,  backed  by  the  Camptou  Mts., 
*nong  which  is  seen  the  bare  top  of  Mt  Weetamoo.     Immediately  to  the 
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r.  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  the  distant  peak  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  long  and  diversified  Ossipee  Range.  Across  the  valley, 
and  in  line  with  the  highest  Ossipee  peak,  is  Mt  Israel  in  Sandwich;  and 
to  the  r.,  over  the  Squam  Range,  is  Red  Hill,  near  Centre  Harbor.  Long 
reaches  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  seen  in  the  S.  E.,  with  its  shining 
levels  in  many  places  nearly  hidden  by  little  archipelagoes  or  far-projecting 
and  fertile  peninsulas.  Over  the  1.  slope  of  the  £.  ridge  of  Moosilauke, 
and  beyond  Winnepesaukee,  is  Gopple  Crown  Mt,  near  Wolfeborough, 
with  long  and  gradually  sloping  sides  ascending  to  a  dull  point.  On  the  1. 
of  this  summit  is  Smithes  Pond.  The  ocean  is  sometimes  seen  in  this 
direction.  W.  of  Winnepesaukee  are  the  white-topped  Suncook  and 
Belknap  Ranges,  beyond  Gilford;  and  nearer  at  hand,  in  line  with  the 
Belknaps,  is  the  round  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  in  Holdemess. 

About  S.  S.  E.,  above  the  New- Hampton  hills,  is  a  portion  of  Lake 
Winnesquam,  and  the  Bridgewater  Hills  lie  more  to  the  r.  .  Over  the  S. 
ridge  of  Moosilauke,  and  near  at  hand,  are  the  wooded  heights  of  Mt.  Cush- 
man,  with  Mt  Einneo  to  the  r.,  and  Mt.  Watemomee  neater  still.  Through 
the  gap  between  the  two  former  summits  is  a  portion  of  Stinson  Pond, 
with  Mt.  Stinson  and  Plymouth  Mt.  beyond.  Far  away  over  the  r.  flank 
of  Stinson  are  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  many  leagues  distant 
down  the  populous  Merrimac  Valley,  on  whose  r.  is  Joe-English  Hill,  in 
New  Boston;  and  Wachuset  is  still  more  distant  Nearly  due  S.  is  Mt 
Carr,  over  which  are  the  Bagged  Mts.,  with  Crotched  Mt  in  Francestown 
yet  more  remote.  The  shapely  peak  of  the  true  Kearsarge  is  almost  S., 
rising  boldly  over  the  lesser  ranges,  with  Pack  Monadnock  far  oflf  on  the 
r.  S.  of  the  latter,  and  even  more  distant,  is  the  flattened  curve  of  Mo- 
nadnock, with  Love  weirs  Mt  and  Sunapee  Mt  on  the  r.,  and  the  high 
nearer  peaks  of  Mt  Cardigan  on  the  1. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Baker  River  stretches  away  to  the  S.,  and  part 
of  the  hamlet  of  Wentworth  may  be  seen  at  its  apparent  end,  with 
Croydon  Mt  far  beyond.  The  view  is  interrupted  for  a  short  arc  by 
the  high  and  near  S.  peak  of  Moosilauke,  from  beyond  whose  r.  springs 
the  bold  ridge  of  Smart's  Mt.,  with  the  sharp  crest  of  Ascutney  beyond. 
Just  to  the  1.  of  the  S.  peak  is  Moose  Mt,  at  Hanover,  over  which  is  a 
remote  blue  dot  on  the  horizon,  which  some  claim  to  be  Greylock,  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  The  "Plan  of  Duwtions"  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  locates  Greylock  and  Saddle  Mt.  between  Ascutney  and  Cuba; 
but  this  line  would  apparently  fall  to  the  W.  of  Greylock.  Mt  Cuba  is 
due  S.  W.,and  its  shapeless  top  and  long  flanks  are  visible,  far  beyond 
which  are  Mt  JEolus  and  Mt  Equinox,  on  r.  and  1.,  down  in  S.  Vermont. 
At  the  foot  of  Cuba  the  long  Baker  Ponds  are  seen,  and  to  the  r.  is  the 
bright  Tarleton  Lake,  at  the  base  of  Piermont  Mt.  Over  the  latter  are 
the  Peaked  Mt  (or  Piermont  Pinnacle)  and  Sunday  Mt.,  in  Orford,  and 
Fairlee  Lake  is  over  the  r.  of  Tarleton  Lake.    To  the  I.  of  Piermont  Mt, 
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Tory  fkr  away  (S.  60"  W. ),  are  the  KiUtogtcm  and  Shrewsbury  Peaks,  near 
Rutland. 

Toward  the  W.,  and  below,  is  Blaeberry  Mt.,  of  which  OwPs  Head  is  a 
lower  spar;  and  the  Vermont  Tillages  of  Bradford  and  Ck>rinth  are  seen 
beyond.  The  view  now  embraces  the  Oliverian  valley,  wkh  Webster's 
Slide  on  the  1.  £.  Haverhill  is  a  small  near  hamlet  on  the  W.,  beyond 
which  are  the  umbrageons  streets  of  Haverhill  Comer  and  the  farms  of  S. 
Newbury.  Above  and  beyond  the  Green  Mts.  sweep  away  for  many 
leagues,  and  form  a  broken  horizon-line.  Through  a  deep  and  distant 
gnp  t6  the  r.  of  E.  Haverhill  looms  the  blue  crest  of  Mt.  Maroy,  the  chief 
of  the  Adirondack  Mts.,  over  the  plains  which  lie  W.  of  Lake  Ghamf^in. 
Portions  also  of  Mts.  Molntyre  and  Wallface  may  be  identified  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  right  position. 

The  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  broad  and  beautiftil  expanse  of  the 
meadows  about  the  Connecticut  Biver,  with  the  fruitful  levels  of  the 
Great  Ox-Bow,  the  blue  sinuosities  of  the  river,  and  the  idyllic  hamlet 
of  Newbury,  on  the  terrace  beyond,  marked  by  its  large  white  hotel  and 
backed  by  a  fine  hill-coimtry.  Close  at  hand  below  ar&  tiie  bare-topped 
mountains  of  the  Benton  Range, —  Blueberry,  with  a  plateau«summit; 
Sugar  Loaf,  with  its  almost  inaccessible  white  turret;  and  Black  Mt., 
with  ascending  rocky  stairways.  The  latter  is  nearly  N.  W.  of  Moosi- 
lauke,  and  is  separated  fh>m  it  by  Mt.  Clongh.  The  hamlet  of  N.  Haver- 
hill is  over  Sugar  Loaf  and  on  the  r.  of  Newbury;  and  the  prosperous 
adjacent  villages  of  Wells  River  and  Woodsville  are  to  the  r.  of  Black 
Mt. 

Beyond  the  Connecticut  Valley,  many  leagues  away  toward  Lake 
Champlain,  are  the  stately  peaks  of  the  Green  Mts.  About  W.  N.  W«, 
to  the  r.  of  and  far  beyond  Newbury,  is  the  lofty  apex  of  Camel's  Hump, 
over  the  mountains  of  Moretown  and  Duxbury,  with  the  Fayston  peaks 
on  the  S.  To  the  N.  W.,  out  on  the  horizon,  is  the  long  and  many-headed 
ridge  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  beyond  Worcester  Mt.  and  the  highlands  of  Wash- 
ington County,  with  the  Elmore  and  Sterling  Mts.  on  the  r.  To  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  the  white  crags  of  Black  Mt.  is  the  long  ridge  o(  Mt  Gardner, 
running  N.  £.  from  Wells  River  and  Woodsville;  and  more  distant  in  this 
direction  are  the  Belvidere  Mts.,  in  Northern  Vermont.  Farther  out,  over 
N.  Benton,  are  the  Lowell  Mts.,  making  a  dim  broken  line  on  the  horizon, 
overlooked  by  the  remote  Jay  Peak,  which  bends  over  on  the  N.  Still 
more  remote,  on  the  r.,  are  the  Canadian  peaks  of  Owl's  Head  and  Mt 
Orford,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Memphremagog. 

The  view  next  dwells  on  the  adjacent  highlands  and  hamlets  of  Landaff 
and  Lisbon,  far  over  which  is  the  singular  cleft  of  the  Willoughby  Notch, 
where  Willoughby  Lake  lies  (invisible)  between  Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance, 
with  the  sharp  Westmore  Haystack  on  the  r.,  and  the  Burke  and  East- 
Haven  ranges.    Over  the  Littleton  hills  are  Mts.  Niles  and  Tug  and  Cow 
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Mt  Above  E.  Landaff  is  the  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.,  with  the  Bow- 
back  and  Sugar-Loaf  Mts.  of  Stratford  still  farther  out  Somewhat 
nearer  are  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  rounded  summits  near  Lancaster; 
and  the  white  Percy  Peaks  appear  over  the  highlands  of  Bethlehem, 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  great  cluster  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  The  view  now 
rests  on  the  massive  flanks  and  curving  crest  of  Mt  Kinsman,  near  at 
hand  across  a  wilderness-valley.  Mt  Starr  King  is  over  the  r.  of  Kins- 
man, with  Aziscoos  and  other  lofty  peaks  along  the  Maine  border 
beyond. 

"  Fur  to  the  B.  a  vast  expanse  of  forest  stretches  away  over  hills  thickly  oovered 
-with  hemlock  and  spruce,  to  the  purple  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  which  is 
dSstinetly  visible.  Westward,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  rolling  ranges  of  the 
Oreen  Mts.  Southward,  hills  rise  over  hills,  &r  as  the  eye  can  see ;  and  to  the  N., 
the  Franconia  Mts.  and  the  more  majestic  peaks  of  the  White  Hills  rise  and  lose 
ihemselres  in  the  clouds.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  the  charm  of  this 
landsoHjie.  Its  numerous  villages,  its  hundreds  of  forms  and  orchards,  and  all  the 
tributa^  streams  that  swell  the  river,  may  be  traced  in  their  devious  windings  by 
the  naked  eye."    (Barstow's  HJst.  o/N.  H.) 

**  Across  the  Connecticut  lUver  to  the  8.  W,  is  Ascutney,  and  beyond  it^  farther 
down,  is  Saddle  Mt.,  Grey  lock,  and  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Massachusetts.  Then  wheel- 
ing around  towards  the  N.  are  Killington  Peaks,  sharp  and  needle-like,  shooting  up 
Above  the  neighl)oring  hills;  &rther  N.  and  directly  W  .  is  Camel's  Hump,  unmis- 
takable in  its  appearance ;  then  Mt.  Manpfield,  towering  above  the  thousand  other 
summits  of  the  Oreen  Mts.  Above  and  beyond  them,  in  the  farthest  distance,  ar6 
cooBted  nine  sharp  peaks  of  the  Atttrondacks,  in  New  Yoiic,  Mt.  Marcy  higher  than 
all  the  rest.  To-morrow  morning  at  sunrise  you  will  see  the  fog  floating  up  from 
Lake  Champlain,  this  side  of  them.  In  the  N.  W.  is  Jay  Peak,  on  Canada  line,  and 
to  the  r.  of  it  you  see  a  hundred  summits  rising  from  the  table-lands  of  Canada. 

"  Nearest  and  to  the  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  Profile  Mt  ;  and  above  and  over 
them  Mt.  Lafiiyette,  its  sides  scarred  and  jagged  where  a  hundred  torrents  pour 
down  in  spring,  its  peaka  splintered  by  l^htnlng.  8.  of  this,  and  near  by,  are  the 
Haystacks,  (mr  and  beyond  the  latter  are  the  Twins,  more  than  6,000  ft.  high ; 
and  just  to  the  r.  of  them  Mt  Washington,  dome  shaped  and  higher  than  all  the 
vest.  Around  this  monarch  of  mountains,  as  if  attendant  upon  him,  are  Mts.  Ad- 
ams and  Jefferson,  sharp  peaks  on  the  1.,  and  Mt.  Morlah,  the  Tmp,  Mts.  Madison 
and  Monroe,  Mt.  Webster,  the  Willey-Notch  precipice,  Double-Head,  and  a  hundred 
other  great  mountains  standing  to  the  r.  and  front. 

"  A  little  to  the  S.  is  Carrigain,  4,800  ft.  high,  black  and  sombre,  most  attractive 
and  most  dreaded,  not  a  white  spot  nor  a  scar  upon  it ;  covered  with  dark  woods 
like  a  black  pall,  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  the  eye  turns  away  to  return  to  it  again 
and  again.  Mt.  Pequawket  in  Conway,  its  neighbor,  always  seems  gray  in  the  hsty 
distance,  Chocorua  rises  fiirther  8.,  and  Welch  Mt.,  Osceola,  Whlteface,  Osslpee, 
Agamenticus,  on  the  searcoast,  Mt.  Prospect  and  Red  Hill  fill  up  the  circle.  This 
view  to  the  N.  and  E.  is  the  most  magnificent  mountain-view  to  be  had  on  this  side 
of  the  continent.  The  most  indifferent  observer  cannot  look  upon  It  without  feeling 
Hb  grandeur  and  fublimity.'* 

126.  Moimt  Carr  and  Webster's  Slide. 

Ht.  Carr  is  an  extensive  ridge  which  occupies  portions  of  four  town- 
ships, and  attains  a  height  of  8,506  ft  It  is  densely  wooded  even  to  the 
summit,  and  is  therefore  but  rarely  visited  by  tourists.  *'  A  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rock  are  found  upon  it,  and  some  most  interesting  miner- 
als, among  which  are  tourmaline  or  schorl,  garnets,  quartz  crystals  of  a 
lovely  hue,  amethyst,  beautiful  as  the  summer  rose,  and  last  but  not  least 
are  scattered  all  over  it  small  particles  of  pure  virgin  gold.*' 
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The  moantaln  deriTes  its  name  from  »  nuut  nuned  Can,  who, »  tmaUaj  ago,  »fr- 
tempted  to  cross  it  ft^m  Ellsworth  to  Warren.  He  was  caught  in  a  terrific  storm 
and  laid  out  in  the  woods  for  two  nights,  sustaining  life  by  eating  frogs  that  he 
caught  by  the  Glen  Ponds.  On  reaching  Warren  and  telling  of  his  desperate  ad- 
Tenture,  the  people  bestowed  his  name  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  so  nearly 
found  a  grave. 

*'  The  grandest  fires  we  haye  erer  seen  were  tiie  fires  on  Warren-s  mountains. 
Webster's  Slide  has  biaaed  like  a  Tolcano.  Owl's  Head  has  burned  for  months, 
%hting  up  the  hearens  at  night ;  Moosilanke  has  been  wrapped  in  sheets  of  flame, 
completely  enveloping  its  twin  peaks,  and  Mt.  Carr.  twice  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  lus  flashed  from  base  to  summit.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1864 
that  the  fire  roared  on  Mt.  Carr.  Then  a  million  trees  burned  to  the  wind.  Then 
a  sound  came  like  the  rushing  of  die  tempest ;  like  the  mighty  Toice  of  the  ocea'i. 
Its  roaring  was  heard  6  M.  away,  and  one  could  see  to  read  fine  print  at  midnight." 
(WilLittlk.) 

Webfter'i-Slide  Mt.  (2,210  ft  high)  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition 
that  a  hunter  named  Webster  was  pursuing  a  deer  there,  when  his  dog 
and  the  deer  suddenly  reached  a  slanting  cliff  on  one  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  were  killed  during  the  ensuing  tumble.  The  mountain  may  be 
ascended  from  the  Warren  farm,  6  M.  from  Warren,  on  the  Haverhill 
road.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  journey  should  be  made,  as  the  ascent 
is  arduous  and  the  top  is  covered  with  dense  woods  which  shut  out  the 
view.  (The  Editor  wasted  a  broiling  June  afternoon  in  learning  this 
fact.) 

Mt  Milt  (2,248  ft  high)  is  S.  of  Webster's  Slide,  and  is  also  covered 
with  trees.  Near  these  ridges  b  Meeuler  Pond,  which  is  often  visited  by 
fishermen.    It  is  6  -  6  M.  from  Warren. 

"  High  up  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Warren  is  situated  a  pretty  little  sheet  d  water. 
The  Indians  called  it  ffaehipauka,  but  the  later  generations  of  our  mountain  ham- 
let delight  to  term  it  Header  Pond.  It  is  yet  right  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  and 
from  its  E.  shore  springs  a  hindsome  forestH^overed  cape.  On  the  N.,  Webster's 
Slide  shoots  sharp  up  1.000  ft.,  ite  top  crowned  with  silvery  birch  and  waving  pine ; 
the  crannies  of  ito  rocks  radiant  with  the  blueberry,  harebell,  lichen,  and  other 
mountain  flowers.  On  a  warm  summer  day  the  water  reflecting  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  yet  undisturbed  forest  is  ruffled  only  by  the  great  speckl^  trout  jumping,  or 
the  wild  duck  swimming ;  but  when  the  autumn  idnds  come  the  blue  water  curling 
smiles  upon  the  mountain-face  and  laughs  at  the  bald  head  of  H oosilauke,  looking 
in  from  the  distance  over  the  great  wood."    (LrrrLS.) 

On  the  shore  of  Wachipauka  was  the  favorite  camping-ground  of  the  chieftain 
Watornomee.  In  1712  Baker's  Bangers  encamped  here,  while  on  their  way  to  de- 
stroy the  Pemigewasset  towns ;  and  in  1754  the  St  Francis  warriors  halted  here, 
wi|^  their  captives  from  Franklin.  In  1758,  Eoger's  Bangers  encamped  by  the 
lake  while  on  their  way  to  the  Lake-George  campaigns.  In  1767  the  pioneers  built  a 
comforteble  permanent  camp  here,  as  a  station  on  the  long  trail  firam  Conowd  to 
Haverhill 

When  the  town  of  Warren  was  granted,  the  roval  governor,  Wentworth,  exercised 
his  nsnal  prerogative  of  reserving  for  himself  wO  acres  of  land  within  its  bounda* 
ries.  But  he  was  so  ill-informed  as  to  the  territory  that  he  mariied  as  his  stuue  a 
tract  which  included  Wachipauka  Pond  and  the  worthless  elifb  of  Webster's  Sllils^ 
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127.  Owl's  Head  and  Blueberry  Ht. 

The  Benton  Range, 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  of  Benton,  and  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  is 
the  chain  of  peaks  which  includes  OwPs  Head,  Blueberry  Mt,  Hogsback 
Mt.,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  Black  Mt.  Though  not  remarkable  for  altitude  or 
mass,  these  summits  are  otherwise  picturesque  and  interesting,  and  may 
be  visited  without  great  labor.  The  same  town  also  contains  the  famous 
Mooeilauke,  another  Black  Mt.  (now  called  Mt.  Clough),  and  a  part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  There  are  no  accommodations  for  tourists  here,  and  people 
who  wish  to  explore  the  Benton  Range  must  start  out  from  Warren, 
Haverhill,  or  Newbury.  The  hotels  at  the  latter  points  are  better  than  that 
at  Warren,  and  the  difference  in  distance  is  small.  Benton  has  but  875 
inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  its  quartz  crystals  and  other  minerals  and 
ores. 

Owl'i  Head  is  a  spur  of  Blueberry  Mt.  to  the  S.  W.,  and  is  faced  by  a 
fine  precipice,  several  hundi*ed  ft.  high,  of  purple  and  other  dark-bued 
rocks.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  blueberries  are  gathered  yearly  on  this 
ridge.  The  ascent  is  made  from  the  highway,  near  Warren  Summit, 
and  is  steep,  but  short.  A  vague  path  conducts  through  the  lower  thick- 
ets, and  along  the  face  of  the  ridge  which  looks  off  on  the  cliffs.  Large 
crystals  of  epidote  are  found  about  the  cliff. 

Ohase  Wbitcher,  a  boy  of  20  years,  from  Salisbury,  Mass..  settled  in  Warren  in 
1778,  and  devoted  hinvelf  to  hunting.  "At  another  time  he  was  chasing  a  wild 
buck,  which  ran  down  on  the  rocky  crest  of  Owl's-Head  Mt.  Whitcher  heard  the 
baying  of  his  old  bloodhound  in  the  distance,  at  regular  intervals,  each  time  coming 
nearer  and  nearer ,  and  cocking  his  rifle  got  behind  a  rock,  thinking  to  shoot  the  stag 
as  he  passed.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  The  deer  burst  out  of  the  thin  woods 
60  rods  away,  too  &r  off  for  a  shot,  and  bounded  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
He  whistled  in  the  old  dog,  following  closely  behind,  whose  three  wild  yells  rang  out 
regularly  upon  the  clear  mountain  air,  but  could  not  make  him  hear.  Neither  deer 
Hat  hound  heeded  where  they  were  going,  and  when  they  reached  the  brink  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  hunter  held  his  breath,  as  he  saw 
the  buck  unable  to  stop,  and  the  great  black  hound,  intent  »n  his  prey,  both  leap 
fiir  out  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  then  &lling  swift  as  lightning,  disappear  in 
tiie  abyss  a  hundred  fothimis  down." 

Blneberry  Hountain  is  the  name  given  to  the  fine  peak  N.  of  and 
above  Owl's  Head.  It  maybe  easily  ascended  from  OwPs  Head  in  less 
than  an  hour,  although  a  quicker  route  for  tourists  who  do  not  care  to 
visit  the  latter  summit  is  to  go  up  the  N.-Benton  road  to  a  point  about 
7  M.  from  Warren,  and  then  strike  up  the  E.  flank.  For  about  1  M. 
from  the  summit  the  mountain  is  free  from  trees  and  is  covered  with  alter- 
nate bands  of  carpet-like  moss  and  granite  ledges  moderately  inclined. 
The  work  of  ascent  and  exploration  is  thus  rendered  easy  and  pleasant. 
There  is  but  a  slight  depression  between  Owl's  Head  and  Blueberry  Mt., 
the  former  being  a  bold  spur  of  the  latter  rather  than  a  detached  moun- 
tain. On  the  highest  point  of  Blueberry  Mt.  is  a  signal-beacon  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  (2,800  ft.  above  the  sea). 
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The  View  from  Blueberry  Kt  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  On  the  K 
is  the  immense  ridge  of  Moosilauke,  beyond  the  narrow  ravine  through 
which  the  N.-Benton  road  is  carried,  the  hotel-building  standing  dot  in 
full  relief.  To  the  S.  E.  the  wooded  peak  of  Mt.  Coshman  (in  Woodstock) 
is  seen  rising  over  the  flank  of  Moosilauke;  and  the  shaggy  sides  of  Mt. 
Carr  are  farther  down.  The  yellow  spire  of  Warren  village  is  almost  due 
6.,  beyond  which  are  the  widening  levels  of  the  Baker's-Biver  valley. 
Many  leagues  distant,  over  the  hiils  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  (E.  of  S.),  is 
the  bold  blue  pyramid  of  Kearsarge.  It  is  claimed  (perhaps  unreasonably) 
that  Monadnock  is  also  visible.  W.  of  S.  and  near  at  hand  is  the  shup 
pitch-off  of  Web8ter*s-SIide  Mt,  with  Meader  Pond  set  hi  the  forest  at  its 
foot.  Over  its  shoulder,  and  apparently  connected  with  it,  is  Mt.  Mist, 
beyond  which  are  the  great  forests  on  Piermont  Mt.,  with  Eastman's  Pond 
at  their  base.  Mt.  Cuba  is  the  bold  flat-topped  ridge  farther  away,  in  tiie 
town  of  Orford;  and  the  slender  blue  spire  of  Ascutney  is  many  leagues 
beyond.  The  Oliverian  Valley  runs  out  to  the  W.,  soon  merging  into  the 
rich  and  broad  intervales  of  the  Connecticut  River;  and  withhi  a  few  miles 
on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  are  the  white  villages  of  £.  Haverhill,  Haverhill 
Comer,  N.  Haverhill,  Newbury,  and  Bradford.  In  the  distant  W.  is  the 
vast  line  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont,  among  which  are  seen  the  sharp 
peak  of  Mt.  Mansfleld  (N.  W.),  the  elephantine  ridge  of  CamePs  Hump, 
and  two  bold  pyramids  in  the  remote  S.  W.,  which  may  be  Killington 
Peak  and  Shrewsbury  Peak,  near  Rutland.  On  the  N.  is  the  Hogsback 
Mt,  a  long  height  bristling  with  dead  trees,  beyond  which,  and  within  8- 
4  M.,  are  seen  the  conical  crags  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  symmetrical  top  of 
Black  Mt,  whose  upper  ledges  resemble  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

128.  Sugar  Loa£ 

Sugar  Loaf  is  to  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountains  what  Chocoma  is  cm 
the  £.  and  the  Percy  Peaks  are  on  the  N.,  —  a  sharp  and  conspicuous 
peak  of  lightrcolored  rock,  alpine  in  appearance,  and  easily  recognized 
from  a  great  distance.  Although  its  height  is  but  2,665  ft.,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  favorite  point  of  attack  when  alpine  exercise  becomes  popular 
in  New  England,  on  account  of  the  fascination  of  its  defiant  cliffs,  the  ex- 
citing perils  of  the  ascent,  and  the  beautiful  view  from  the  summit 

Sugar  Loaf  may  be  reached  from  Newbury,  Haverhill,  or  Warren  by 
driving  to  the  lime-kilns  (13,  9,  or  12  M.)  in  the  glen  at  the  foot  of  Black 
Mt  It  is  about  2]^  M.  to  the  summit,  and  the  ascent  is  made  on  the  S.  W. 
side.  Visitors  should  pass  up  the  old  road  to  the  steam  saw-mill,  and 
thence  diagonally  upward  across  the  pasture  beyond  and  through  a  nar- 
row strip  of  trees  into  the  broad  steep  pasture  on  the  S.  W.  slope.  From 
the  N.  E.  comer  of  this  clearing  the  woods  are  entered  and  a  line  of  bold 
ledges  is  soon  reached  and  painfully  passed.    Thence  the  way  (no  path) 
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Ifes  throngh  a  fine  belt  of  pine-trees,  without  undergrowth,  which  leache* 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  formidable  precipice,  80- 100  ft.  high.  This  bar* 
rier  may  be  passed,  at  a  point  where  a  vast  mass  of  rock  at  the  top  oyer^ 
hangs  the  base,  by  a  narrow  shelf  which  slopes  npward  diagonally  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  is  furnished  with  iron  pins  sunk  in  the  rock  al 
the  most  difficult  points.  A  single  false  step  on  this  path  would  hurl  the 
incautious  climber  to  instant  destruction.  It  might  be  well  for  yisiting 
parties  to  bring  a  long  rope,  which,  being  securely  fastened  at  the  top  by 
the  guide,  would  render  the  ascent  more  easy.  From  this  point  the  way 
leads  upward,  to  the  r.,  by  a  chaotic  grouping  of  evergreen  thickets,  fallen 
trees,  and  rugged  ledges  to  the  summit,  which  consists  of  three  narrow- 
based  piles  of  white  rock,  within  a  stooeVthrow  of  each  other.  The 
clifik  fkll  away  steeply  on  every  side,  and  across  the  ravine  to  the  N.  is 
the  vast  pile  of  Black  Mt,  more  than  1,000  ft  higher  than  Sugar  Loaf. 

J%6  Vi€V>  from  Sugar  Loaf  is  limited  on  the  N.  by  Black  Mt.,  and  on 
the  E.  by  Mt  Kinsman,  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  Moosilanke.  Toward  the  S. 
the  ac^acent  mmmtains  of  the  Benton  Range  are  overlooked,  and  portions 
of  the  glens  and  highlands  of  Warren  are  seen.  The  view  to  the  W.  is, 
however,  the  most  beautiful,  including  many  leagues  of  the  rich  Gonnecti^ 
cut  Valley,  with  its  prosperous  hamlets  and  fertile  meadows.  The  villages 
of  Haverhill  are  seen,  and  on  the  other  shore  are  the  white  houses  of  New« 
bury.  Farther  away  are  the  massive  lines  of  the  Green  Mts.,  towards 
Lake  Champlain,  with  nuiny  tall  blue  peaks  cutting  the  horizon. 

129.  Black  Mountain. 

Black  Mt  is  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Benton,  and  is  the  most  northerly  peak 
of  the  Benton  Range.  It  reaches  an  altitude  of  8,571  ft.  From  sev- 
eral of  the  Connecticut- Valley  hamlets  this  fine  peak  is  seen,  boldly 
relieved  against  the  sky,  and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  element  in 
the  landscape.  It  is  separated  from  Sugar  Loaf  by  the  ravine  of  the 
North  Branch,  and  descends  on  the  N.  to  the  Wild  Anmionoosuc.  The 
craggy  character  of  the  mountain  and  its  fine  views  over  the  Connecticut 
Valley  render  it  an  interesting  point  for  the  tourist 

Black  Mt  may  be  visited  from  Newbury,  Haverhill  Comer,  or  Warren, 
the  distances  to  its  base  being  18  M.,  0  M.,  and  12  M.  respectively.  The 
guides  to  this  mountain  are  Parker  Metcalf,  of  N.  Haverhill,  and  Levi 
C.  Whitcher,  of  Warren.  Carriages  are  left  at  the  lime-kilns,  8.  W. 
of  the  peak  and  about  2|  M.  from  it.  The  route  of  ascent  leads  for 
a  long  distance  throngh  a  steep  pasture  on  the  S.  W.  flank,  and  enters  a 
low  pine  forest  a  few  rods  N.  of  the  crags  which  hang  over  the  ravine  to- 
ward Sugar  Loaf.  A  narrow  but  much-assistmg  path  traverses  this  for^ 
and  the  ledges  above,  leading  to  a  group  of  beetling  crags  which  seem  to 
ibrm  tiie  crest    On  gahiing  this  point,  however,  another  pile  of  white 
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rocks  is  seen  beyond  and  far  above,  and  as  the  weaiy  but  enthnsiastio 
climber  reaches  this  second  needle,  still  another  looms  np  ahead.  From 
the  latter  the  real  peak  is  seen,  its  steep  and  symmetrical  white  yralls  re- 
sembling the  Great  Tower  of  Heidelberg  Castle.  The  crest  consists  of  a 
thin  straight  ridge  several  rods  long,  falling  off  rapidly  on  all  sides,  and 
crowned  with  a  signal-beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

*  The  view  from  Black  Mt.  is  of  great  breadth  and  grandeur.  On  the 
S.  E.  is  the  lofty  bulwark  of  Moosilauke,  below  which  are  Mt.  Kinneo 
and  Mt.  Carr.  The  sharp  and  craggy  white  peak  of  Sugar  Loaf  is  close 
at  hand  across  the  ravine  to  the  S.,  beyond  which  is  the  rounded  ridge  of 
Blueberry  Mt  A  portion  of  the  Baker's-River  valley  is  seen  in  the  S., 
with  the  cone  of  Kearsarge  at  its  end.  Farther  W.  are  Piermont  Mt  and 
the  pointed  summit  of  Peaked  Mt,  in  Piermont  town,  with  blue  Ascut- 
ney  out  beyond.  In  the  W.  is  the  Connecticut  River,  winding  in  wide 
curves  through  its  fertile  meadows,  and  backed  by  the  Vermont  ranges, 
rising  from  the  river-hills  to  their  culmination  at  Mt.  Mansfield.  Among 
the  villages  which  are  visible  are  Bath,  on  the  Ammonoosuc;  WoodsviUe 
and  Wells  River,  about  N.  W. ;  N.  Haverhill,  with  a  white  road  running 
straight  to  the  mountain;  Newbury,  distinguishable  by  its  large  white 
hotel;  E.  Haverhill  and  Haverhill  Comer;  and  the  Vermont  hamlet  of  < 
Bradford.  On  the  N.  and  N.  E.  are  the  hills  of  Landaff,  the  outlying  farms 
of  N.  Benton,  the  black  mass  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  and  the  clear-cut  spire  of 
Mt.  Lafayette.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Mt.- Washington  range  is  visible  from 
Black  Mt.,  but  of  this  the  Editor  is  uncertain,  since  a  rain-hurling  gale 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  ascent  obscured  the  distant  view  and 
prevented  the  use  of  instruments  and  maps. 

130.   HaverhilL 

Hotel.  —  Exchange  Hotel,  fronting  the  Green,  and  accommodating  80  gaests. 
Boardina-Jtouffes.  —  Perley  Ayer,  Mw.  J.  Merrill,  C.  Cliflford,  J.  Woodward,  N.  H. 
Batchelder,  F.  P.  Currier,  Mrs.  L.  A,  Paige,  G.  H.  Stevens,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Messer. 

Distances.  —To  Newbury,  3>  M. :  Piermont,  4J ;  Bradford,  6 ,  N.  Benton,  11| ; 
Orford,  10  j  Warren,  12^ ;  Black  Mt.,  9 ;  Woodsville,  9  ;  summit  of  Moonilanke,  IB. 

Railroads.  —  The  Bofiton  &  Lowell  (Route  2)  station  is  near  the  village.  The 
Passumpsic  R.  R.  (Route  10)  in  across  the  Connecticut  Rirer,  in  Newbux7,aDd  semi- 
daily  stages  run  to  its  station  at  S.  Newbury. 

Hayerhill  (or  Haverhill  Cbmer)  is  a  quiet  and  beautiful  old  village, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau  160  ft.  above  the  Ck>nnecticut  and  view- 
ing the  intervales  and  the  mountains.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  that 
to  the  N.  being  composed  of  mills  and  their  adjuncts,  along  the  Oliverian 
Brook,  while  the  village  proper  is  farther  S.  It  is  built  around  a  pretty 
and  well-kept  common,  oblong  in  shape,  enclosed  by  a  fence,  and  shaded 
by  large  trees.  The  hotel,  the  village  shops,  the  Congregational  church, 
and  the  Haverhill  Academy  (incorporated  in  1794)  front  on  the  common, 

^ther  with  several  pleasant  homes.    On  the  street  running  out  to  the 
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S.  E.  is  the  antiqnated  semi-classic  coart-hcuse  of  Grafton  Ck>iinty,  with 
the  grim  jail  beyond.  It  is  said  that  bat  one  house  has  been  built  in  this 
village  for  25  years.  The  society  is  mainly  composed  of  the  professional 
element,  and  is  dignified  and  conservative. 

The  tranquillity  of  Haverhill,  its  rural  beauty,  and  the  many  interesting 
localities  in  the  vicinity  have  combined  to  make  it  a  favorite  summer* 
home  for  those  who  love  quiet  and  restfulness.  The  intervales  form  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  scenery,  and  are  green,  level,  and  highly  fertile 
meadows  through  which  the  broad  Connecticut  winds  in  long  and  grace- 
ful curves.  They  are  best  seen  by  driving  through  N.  Haverhill,  Wcods- 
ville,  and  Newbury  in  a  long  circular  route  around  the  Ox-Bow  Meadows. 
Pleasant  scenery  is  also  opened  by  going  S.  on  the  Piermont  road,  return- 
ing, perhaps,  through  Bradford,  on  the  Vermont  side,  or  by  passing  S.  E. 
to  Warren,  by  Tarleton  Lalte  and  over  Ore  Hill.  The  Piermont  road  is 
very  picturesque  in  its  lower  sections. 

llie  view  from  certain  parts  of  the  village  includes  the  winding  river 
and  its  broad  intervales  for  12  M.,  with  the  gracefully  curving  hills  which 
rise  towards  the  higher  ridges.  A  little  more  than  1  M.  S.  is  Catamount 
HiU^  whence  the  great  amphitheatre  is  surveyed  for  over  20  M.,  including 
the  Ox-Bow  and  the  rich  Piermont  meadows.  Beautiful  views  are  also 
given  from  Powder-House  Hilly  N.  of  the  village;  from  the  cemetery,  near 
the  station;  and  from  the  S.  part  of  the  village. 

The  mountains  of  the  Benton  Range  are  accessible  from  this  point  by 
the  road  running  through  £.  Haverhill  and  thence  to  the  N.  It  is  8~9  M. 
to  the  lime-kilns  at  the  foot  of  Black  Mt.  and  Sugar  Loaf. 

E,  Haoerkill  is  a  cluster  of  houses  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
raihroad.  N.  Haverhill  (Eagle  Hotel)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
railroad  and  near  the  intervales,  over  which  pleasant  views  are  gained.  It 
is  built  on  a  straight  and  level  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  contains 
two  old  churches.  Parker  Metcalf  (of  the  village  inn)  is  a  guide  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Benton  Range. 

The  town  of  HaTerhill  contains  2,270  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  34,840  aeres,  of 
which  over  24,000  acres  are  under  cuUiration.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fimning  towns  in 
the  State,  its  yearly  product  being  7,000  tons  of  hay,  70.000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
84,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  20,000  bushels  of  com  and  wheat,  86,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  11,000  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  — aggregating  nearly  $800,000.  The 
intervales  are  broad  and  rich«  being  composed  of  deep  loam,  annually  refreshed  by 
the  spring  floods.  Lumber  and  other  manufiustures  are  also  carried  on  with  profit, 
on  the  water>power  of  the  Oliverian  Brook.  Soapstone,  scythe-stones,  limestone, 
and  granite  are  found  and  quarried  in  the  town. 

In  a  graveyard  1  M.  from  N.  Haverhill  is  the  unmarked  grave  of  Mcintosh,  the 
leader  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  who  died  here  in  1810. 

131.   Ifewbnry. 

The  boarding-honse  at  the  Springs  accommodates  80-40  guests,  and  charges 
8  8-10  a  week,  but  has  been  closed  for  several  years  (see  pM^e  816  adftnetn).  Pri- 
Tate  summer  boarding-houses  are  also  kept  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bailey,  2d,  Farnham, 
Richard  Doe,  and  B.  B.  Chamberlain.  Sawyer's  Hotel  accomniodates  25  guests,  at^ 
•  8-lOaweek. 
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IMstanoes. — Newbiuy  to  the  Profile  Hooie,  26  H. ;  MbofilMike,  16 ;  Black  Mt. 
and  Sugar  Loaf,  13 ;  HaTerhiU,  8^ ;  Wells  River,  5 ;  Warren,  16 ;  Bradford,  7^ :  Mt. 
Pulaaki,  \ ;  Wright's  Mt.,  8 ; 

BoatM.  —  The  PaMompde  B.  R.  (Route.  10)  haa  a  atation  at  the  Tillage ;  the 
Boston  k.  Lowell  B.  B.,  White-Mta.  Division  (Route  2),  passes  through  Woodsrille. 

Newbury  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  hamlet  on  the  high  terrace  over  the 
Ck>nnecticut  intervale  and  near  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  It  contains 
Congregational  and  Methodist  chnrches,  the  Newbury  Seminary  (on  the 
Green).  The  most 

notable  characteristic  of  the  hamlet  is  its  remarkable  quietness  and  tran- 
qnillity.  Even  the  railroad  trains  fail  to  break  this  charmed  silence,  since 
they  are  far  betow  the  plateau,  whose  riverward  spur  is  pierced  by  a  tun- 
nel. This  is  one  of  the  four  villages  of  Newbury  town,  which  contains 
2,316  inhabitants  (as  against  2,984  in  1860). 

The  chief  glory  of  Newbury  is  the  view  of  the  rich  meadows  and  the 
mountains  beyond,  which  Is  obtained  from  various  points  in  the  village  and 
on  the  adjacent  roads.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  panoramas  in  the  moun- 
tain-region, and  includes  by  far  the  richest  foregix>und  and  a  line  of  craggy 
and  picturesque  peaks.  Mt.  Gardner  is  on  the  N.,  and  is  followed  to  the 
r.  by  Kinsman,  Lafayette,  the  sharp  spires  of  Black  and  Sugar  Loaf, 
Blueberry  and  Owl's  Head,  Webster's  Slide  and  Mt.  Mist,  and  the  im- 
mense ridges  of  Moosilauke.  This  view  has  been  highly  praised  in  Pic- 
tvresqut  America,  It  is  best  enjoyed  towards  evening,  by  walking  out 
on  the  meadows  towards  the  mountains,  and  watching  the  rich  changes 
of  color  on  their  rugged  sides.  The  scenery  about  Newbury  has  been 
called  Tyrolese  in  character;  it  is  better  than  that,  because  its  foreground 
is  composed  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  New-£ngland  intervales,  than 
which  Nature  affords  no  more  beautiful  sight. 

The  intervales  consist  of  low  meadows  along  the  Clonnecticut  River, 

whose  annual  overflow  keeps  them  permanently  rich  and  productive. 

They  are  worth  about  $  126  an  acre,  and  cover  several  miles.    The  largest 

of  tiiem  is    the  great  Ox-Bow,  which  contains  460  acres,  and  derives 

its  name  from  the  long  curve  by  which  the  river  nearly  insulates  it.    In 

their  beauty  and  richness,  and  in  the  impressiveness  of  their  environing 

walls,  these  meadows  are  not  inferior  to  the  more  famous  ones  of  Gonway 

and  Campton. 

*'  When  the  fiesheta  of  spring  have  awelled  the  river  to  a  flood,  it  overflowa  the 
banks,  and  what  was  a  valley  now  seems  a  lake ;  but  when  mantled  in  aommer 
green  or  covered  with  golden  harvest,  everything  growing  with  rank  luxarlaaoe,  the 
meadows  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plantation,  shaded  here  and  thefee  by  ma- 
jestic trees,  and  waving  with  the  richest  crops.  When  tibe  frosts  of  antumn  have 
given  to  the  woods  those  varied  hues  which  constitute  the  peculiar  charm  of  Ameri- 
can forest-scenery,  this  valley  presents  a  picture  of  many  miles  in  extent,  where,  in 
the  many-colored  woods,  the  red,  yellow,  tod  ruseet  brown  are  interspersed  and 

»en  in  r 


blended  in  those  rich  and  diverse  shades,  which,  as  they  are  never  seen  in  Europe, 
are  the  wonder  of  Surqpean  travellers."    (Barstow's  Hist,  of  N.  H.) 

**  The  expansion,  in  which  Haverhill  and  Newbury  are  built,  is  seen  ftt>m  this 
point  with  the  highest  advantage.  As  we  cast  our  eyes  up  and  down  the  river,  itself 
an  ofc|)8ct  extremely  beaotilul,  and  with  Ub  romantic  meanders  extensively  in  view; 
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a  chain  of  interrales,  lomelimes  on  one  and  lometimet  on  both  sides^eztendingfrom 
N.  to  S.  not  less  than  10 - 12  M-  .spread  before  us,  like  a  new  Eden,  covered  with  the 
richest  Terdure,  and  displaying  a  thousand  proofe  of  exuberant  fertilltj.  This  spot 
was  bounded  on  both  sides  by  rising  grounds :  now  sloping ;  now  abrupt ;  always 
interesting  ;  and  overspread  alternately  with  forests,  iiBtrms,  and  vttlages.  Beyond 
these  a  train  of  liills,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  sum- 
mits, and  terminating  at  the  S-  W.  limit  in  the  noole  bluff  of  Sawyer^s  Mt.,  formed 
an  eli^;ant  transition  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  parts  of  the  landscape.  TIm 
birds  around  us  sported  and  sang  with  the  highest  glee.  A  vast  multitude  of  neat 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  were  cheerAilly  cropping  the  verdure  of  the  rich  fields 
beneath  us,  wandering  about  them  in  frolic,  or  quietly  ruminating  in  the  sl&ade. 
The  farmers  were  gayly  pursuing  the  various  business  of  the  field ;  and  the  children, 
more  gayly  still,  were  occupied  at  their  play.  Over  against  us,  in  frill  view,  rose  the 
handsome  village  of  Haverhill.  8  -  4  M.  N.  E.,  ascended  two  rough  mountains ;  one 
an  obtuse  cone ;  the  other  a  heantiftil  sugar-loaf;  and  with  their  peculiar  forms  finely 
varied  the  landscape.  Behind  the  village  of  Haverhill,  at  the  distance  of  7-8  M., 
Moosilauke,  a  stupendous  elevation,  always  reminding  me  of  that  desoription  in 
Milton, 

*  The  mountains  huse  appear 

Emenent,  and  their  broad,  bare  backs  upheave* 

Into  the  clouda :  their  tops  ascend  the  sky ' ; 

roee  to  the  height  of  4,600  ft.,  covered  with  snow  on  the  summit,  of  a  danling  white- 
ness, but  gray,  and  grisly,  as  the  eye  descended  toward  the  base.  To  finish  the 
ict,  a  chain  (Franconia)  which  I  have  mentioned  as  skirting  the  White  Mts.  on 


the  8.  W.  aaoended  at  a  distance  of  40  M.  N.  W,  of  Newbury,  clothed  In  the  most 
brilliant  attire  of  January.  This  contrast  of  summer  and  winter,  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  the  most  gloomy  g^ndeur,  had  the  appearance  of  enchantment  *,  and 
loft  an  impression  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  until  every  image  shall  Ikde  out  of 
munory/*    (Dwight's  lyavels  m  New  England.) 

The  Montebello  Sulphur  and  Iron  Springi  are  just  E.  of  Newbury, 
on  the  edge  of  the  intervales,  and  are  adjoined  by  a  large  modem  board- 
ing house  ($5-8  a  week)  which  is  open  from  May  1  to  Nov.  1.  The 
bathing-establishment  is  provided  with  copper  bathing-tubs,  through 
which  pass  steam-coils  by  which  the  sulphur-waters  are  heated  without 
expelling  the  gas.  The  baths  cost  35  c.  each,  and  75  c  a  week  to  the 
bath-attendant  There  is  a  resident  physician  in  the  house.  The  springs 
have  been  used  medicinally  for  over  70  years;  and  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  Harrowgate  and  Ca^tlemain.  In  each  pint  of  the  sulphur-water 
there  are  2.2  grains  of  lime,  1.1  of  silica,  .6  of  carbonate  of  soda,  .8  each  of 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  traces  of  other  minerals.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  springs  are  beneficial  to  persons  afflicted  with  **  all  cutaneous 
affections,  and  scrofulous  complaints;  bronchial  difficulties  and  catarrh; 
derangements  of  the  liver  and  urinary  organs;  dyspepsia;  chronic  rheu- 
matism; chlorotic  complaints,  nervous  affections  of  females,  irregularities 
and  functional  derangements  of  the  uterine  system ;  general  debility,  pov- 
erty of  blood,  head  affections  resulting  from  intense  stady  or  overwork; 
soreness  and  weakness  of  the  eyes;  impoteney  and  sterility;  syphilis. 
The  iron  springs  are  tonic  in  character,  and  enrich  and  replenish  the 
blood." 
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In  tlM  Tillftge  eemetoiy  an  burled  Captain  Joe  (or  Sawmp)  and  Captain  John,  two 
old  Code  Indiana,  who  returned  from  the  tribal  exile  at  SC  Franeis,  Canada,  to  light 
fi>r  the  Americana,  in  the  ReTolutionary  War,  and  died  here  about  1820. 

Montebello  is  a  rocky  knoll  near  the  springs,  and  on  the  r.  of  the 
carriage-road,  whence  is  gained  one  of  the  most  fascinating  prospects 
over  the  meadows  and  mountains.  It  is  bnt  a  few  minntes'  walk  from 
the  village,  on  the  long  promontory  which  projects  from  the  terrace  out 
over  the  intervales.  The  Passumpsio  Railroad  intended  to  build  a  large 
snmmer-hotel  here,  but  was  prevented  by  local  dissensions. 

Monnt  Pulaski  is  an  inconsiderable  elevation  over  Newbury,  whose 
summit  is  about  |  M.  from  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by  an  easy  path.  The 
road  to  the  W.  up  along  Harriman's  Brook  is  followed  to  a  point  beyond 
the  old  ruined  mill,  where  the  path  diverges  to  the  1.  and  passes  through 
fields  abounding  in  sweet-fern  and  harebeUs.  Beyond  a  narrow  strip  of 
forest,  the  visitor  emerges  on  the  bare  clifis  which  overlook  Newbury, 
the  broad  and  fruitful  valley,  and  the  noble  mountains  beyond.  Haverhill 
and  the  Ox-Bow  are  plainly  seen ;  and  great  Moosilauke  looms  up  boldly 
on  the  £.  The  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette  rises  against  the  horizon  on 
the  N.  E.,  flanked  by  others  of  the  Franconia  Mts.;  and  the  rugged  high- 
lands of  Piermont  and  Orford  are  farther  to  the  S. 

Among  the  favorite  drives  from  Newbury  is  that  which  crosses  the  river 
on  an  adjacent  bridge  to  Haverhill,  and  thence  goes  N.  to  N.  Haverhill, 
Woodsville,  Wells  River,  and  back  to  Newbury  on  the  W.  shore.  Another 
pleasant  road  is  to  Bradford,  on  the  S.;  and  the  adjacent  highlands  of 
Vermont  furnish  pretty  scenery.  The  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington  and  back  may  be  made  in  one  day.  Newbury  is  also  a 
favorable  point  from  which  to  attack  the  mountains  of  the  Benton  Range. 
The  roads  through  the  glens  of  Piermont  and  Orford,  on  the  S.,  lead  through 
some  fine  highland-scenery. 

The  rich  meadows  between  Newbury  and  Haverhill  were  formerly  the  home  of  the 
Codsuck  Indians,  and  were  called  Cbd«,  a  word  signifying  '■*■  pine-tree  '*  (found  also 
in  the  names  of  Cobaaset,  Aeushnet,  and  Cushnoc).  There  was  a  huge  village  E.  of 
the  mouthof  Cow-Meadow  Brook,  with  an  ancient  fort  on  the  Ox-Bow;  and  the 
aboriginal  cemetery  is  still  pointed  out.  After  the  Beerfleld  massacre  a  party  of 
Massachusetts  troops,  under  Ueut.  Lyman,  attacked  this  place  during  a  thunder- 
storm, at  dead  of  night,  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  Tillagers.  During  the  panic 
which  ensued  among  the  Northern  tribes  after  Lovewell's  battle  at  Pequawket  the 
Codsucks  abandoned  th^  hmnes  and  retreated  into  Canada. 

After  their  terrible  retreat  Arom  St.  Francis,  the  scattered  parties  of  Rogers's 
Rangers  rendezvoused  on  the  Newbury  meadows  as  &st  as  they  came  out  fh>m  the 
vast  and  gloomy  forests,  in  whose  recesses  they  had  supported  life  by  eating  the  flesh 
of  their  dead  comrades.  Their  commander  left  thern^  here,  to  get  supplies  at  Charles- 
town,  while  "the  fkmishing rangers  saw  him  disappear  around  a  long  sweeping  bend 
of  the  river,  and  then  lay  down  to  wait  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  prom- 
ised te  return.  The  hours  went  slowly  by  —  a  week  passed — and  those  men  sat  in 
the  smoke  of  their  fires  and  listened  to  the  wind  sighing  about  their  camp.  As  their 
forms  grew  more  attenuated,  their  flices  more  haggard,  and  their  eyes  and  cheeks 
more  sunken,  they  would  reel  into  the  woods  to  gather  roots  and  baik,  coarse  food  to 
keep  the  htft  spark  of  lilb  from  gohig  out.'*    In  ten  days  the  survivors,  "  locddnc 
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mora  like  ill-drossed  oorpsei  than  honum  beings,"  were  rafloned  and  carried  down 
the  river  to  the  fort  at  Gharlestown.  In  his  yictoriouB  attack  on  St  Francis  Rogers 
had  but  142  men,  and  on  the  retreat  these  were  divided  into  nine  detachments. 
Snsign  Avery's  men  saved  the  remainder  by  hurling  themselves  against  the  pur- 
suing forces.  They  were  exterminated,  but  the  time  thus  gained  was  invaluable  to 
the  rangers.  Soon  afterwards  the  companies  under  Lieut.  Campbell  and  Sergeant 
Bvans,  wandering  and  starving,  came  upon  the  ground  and  won  a  new  lease  of  life 
by  devouring  the  bodies  of  Avery's  men. 

In  1756  Col.  Atkinson  formed  the  following  plan  of  settlement :  "  We  are  now 
upon  a  Project  (which  I  believe  will  take  efiect)  of  settling  a  Tract  of  the  finest 
Land  on  the  Continent,  call'd  by  y«  Indians  Co-os,  which  lyes  upon  Connecticut 
river  about  90  miles  northerly  from  the  Province  line.  We  have  already  inlisted 
about  400  Proper  men,  they  are  to  cut  a  road  to  that  place,  build  2  Garrisons  with 
•ufiftcient  accommodations  for  the  400  or  600  men,  in  this  parte  of  the  country  they 
will  raise  Provisions  the  first  year  for  double  their  number  &  all  their  land  under 
tillage  be  in  sight  of  and  defended  by  the  Garrisons  ;  'tis  a  great  undertaking  and 
a  g^  one,  for  I  really  believe,  if  we  do  not  settle  it  the  French  will  for  'tiit  the 
midn  passage  made  use  of  by  the  Indians  from  Canada  to  this  country,  and  if  we 
can  fix  there,  which  GOO  such  men  as  are  going  (barring  the  particular  frouns  of 
Providence)  mauger  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Indians.  A  r^ular  Garrifon  built  in  each 
of  thoQi,  encompasine  perhaps  15  or  more  acres  of  Land,  this  to  be  enclosed,  with 
Log-houses  at  some  diBtance  from  each  other,  and  tb»  spaces  filled  up  with  either  Pali- 
aades  or  Square  timbers,  in  the  middle  of  the  square  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
Cytidall  where  the  Public  Buildings  &  Granarys  &c.  will  be  built  &  to  be  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  Inhabitants,  if  at  any  time  drove  firom  the  outer  Enclosure 
which  is  large  enouffh  to  contain  their  cattle,  ete." 

About  the  year  17G2  parties  of  pioneers  came  up  from  Newbury  and  Haverhill,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  settled  here,  — those  on  tl)e  W.  of  the  river  naming  their  town 
Newbury,  and  those  on  the  £.  Haverhill.  During  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Col.  Hazen's  cavahry  regiment  (destined  for  service  in  Canada)  was  quartered  on  the 
Ox-Bow.  The  founder  of  the  town  was  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey,  of  Newbury,  Mass. 
During  the  Revolution  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers  came  down  to  capture  him, 
but  a  friend  went  over  to  the  field  where  he  was  ploughing  and  dropped  a  note,  say- 
ing, "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson !  "  On  returning  down  the  long  frir^ 
row,  Bailey  saw  the  note  and  took  the  hint,  flying  to  securer  regions.  The  Ameri- 
can  Col.  Johnson  had  previously  been  captured  and  paroled,  near  Newbury. 

WeUt  River  and  WoodsviUe, 

Wells  Biyer  ( Codtuck  Ecnue)  is  a  growing  and  prosperous  village  of 
Newbury,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Lower  Ammonoosuc, 
and  WeUs  River,  and  the  intersection  of  the  Passumpsic,  Montpeller  and 
Wells-River,  and  Boston  &  Lowell  (White-Mts.  Division)  Railroads.  Here 
passengers  from  the  W.  or  on  the  valley  lines  change  cars  in  order  to  go  to 
the  White  Mts.  There  is  a  restaurant  at  the  station.  The  vilhige  is  the 
largest  of  the  four  in  Newbury,  and  contains  a  bank,  a  Congregational 
church,  and  a  handsome  school-building. 

Woodsville  is  in  Haverhill,  opposite  Wells  River,  and  on  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  line,  whose  trains  here  cross  the  Connecticut  on  a  high  bridge,  con- 
nect with  the  Pa8sum]>sic  R.  R.,  and  then  return.  A  large  new  summer- 
hotel  has  recently  been  erected  here,  on  a  point  which  overlooks  the  New- 
bury meadows  and  the  course  of  the  winding  river.  Pleasant  drives  may 
be  taken  from  this  point  in  several  directions.  N.  of  the  village  is  Mt. 
Gardner,  the  S.  peak  of  the  long  range  of  that  name,  which  was  formerly 
ascended  by  a  bridle-path  from  Woodsville.  The  Mt.  Gardner  House  and 
the  Parker  House  are  the  local  hotels  ($  2  a  day  for  transient  guests). 
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132.  Bradford  and  Fiermont 

(The  Trotter  House  is  a  comfortable  little  hotel  in  Bradfbrd.)  Bradford 
is  the  chief  village  in  a  town  of  1,492  inhabitants,  and  has  Congregational 
and  Methodist  chnrches,  an  academy,  a  newspaper,  a  savings-bank,  and 
mannfactories  of  lumber,  boxes,  mackerel  kitts,  pails,  sashes  and  blinds, 
paper,  marble,  patent-medicines,  scythe-stones,  a  foundry,  and  grist  and 
saw  mills.  It  is  |  M.  from  the  Bradford  station  of  the  Passumpsic  Railr 
road,  and  3  M.  from  Piermont.  Waiters  River  runs  through  the  village, 
and  was  named  for  Capt  Waite,  of  Rogers*s  Rangers,  who  killed  a  deer 
and  left  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  this  aid  saving  the  lives  of  several  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  direful  retreat  (see  pages  184,  802,  and  816).  The  first 
terrestrial  globes  in  America  were  made  in  this  town  in  1818.  Bradford 
sent  258  men  to  the  late  civil  wju*,  of  whom  21  were  killed. 

Wright»s  Mt  (or  Virgin  ML)  is  6-6  M.  N.  W.  of  Bradford,  and  1,600 
ft.  above  the  river.  It  is  faced  on  the  W.  and  S.  with  high  cliffs  of  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  presents  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance.  A  carriage- 
road  formerly  led  to  the  top,  by  which  the  people  of  the  adjacent  towns 
ascended  to  merry-makings  on  every  Fourth  of  July.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  broad  and  beautiful.  The  motmtain  is  named  after  a  religious 
fanatic  who  imagined  himself  a  prophet,  and  retired  to  a  cavern  on  its 
side  to  spend  forty  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  but  waxed  htmgry  before 
^e  first  week  had  passed,  and  returned  to  the  fleshpots  of  the  lowlands. 

A  pleasant  road  leads  from  Bradford  to  Piermont,  crossing  the  ancient 
covered  bridge  where  dwelt  Emily  R.  Page,  whose  father  was  the  tdl- 
gatherer.  She  was  the  author  of  the  poems  "  Be  not  Weary,"  "  Only 
waiting  till  the  Shadows,'*  etc.,  and  of  *'The  Old  Bridge,**  which  de- 
scribes the  Piermont  bridge  and  begins  with  the  stanza: 

**  Bowered  at  either  arching  entrance 

Bj  a  wildemcM  of  leaves ; 
OiMtering  o'er  the  slant  old  gablef , 

And  the  brown  and  mossy  eavee. 
Is  the  dear  old  bridge,  which  often. 

Often  in  the  olden  time. 
Echoed  to  our  infant  footfalls. 

And  our  voices'  ringing  chime.'* 

Piermont  is  a  town  of  792  inhabitants,occupying  28,000  acres,  of  which 
over  16,000  are  improved.  Its  chief  elevations  are  Piermont  Mt  and 
Peaked  Mt.,  or  Piermont  Pinnacle;  and  in  the  E.  are  the  Eastman  and 
Tarleton  Ponds.  Piermont  village  is  on  the  large  mill-stream  called  East- 
man* s  Brook,  near  its  confiuence  with  the  Connecticut,  and  contains  two 
churches.  Pleasant  and  picturesque  roads  lead  through  the  glens  to  Ha- 
verhill, 4i  M. ;  Orford,  6}  M. ;  Wentworth,  18  M. ;  and  Warren. 
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133.  Orford  and  Fairlee. 

Orford  is  ranked  among  the  mountain-villages  on  account  of  its  Yicinity 
to  Mt.  Cuba  and  several  other  bold  summits.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful hamlets  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  just  across  the  river  from  the 
Fairlee-and-Orford  station  of  the  Passumpsic  K.  R.  It  is  built  along  a 
straight  and  level  street,  1  M.  long,  called  the  Mall,  which  is  bordered  for  a 
considerable  distance  by  double  lines  of  fine  old  trees,  with  promenades 
between.  80-40  rods  E.  of  this  pleasant  avenue  is  the  terrace  of  an  old 
river-bank,  on  which  is  the  Orford  Academy  and  its  boarding-house,  with 
a  line  of  fine  old  mansions.  The  Congregational  and  Universalist  churches 
are  on  the  Common,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village.  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  opened  from  the  Seven  Pines  on  the  hill  E.  of, 
and  10  minutes*  walk  from,  the  nialL 

-  Among  the  people  whose  visits  have  caused  pride  to  rise  in  the  Orfordians  were 
Elihu  Burritt,  W.  R.  Alger,  James  T.  Fields,  Miss  Robbins  (the  flower-painter),  and 
Christine  Nilsson.  Abbott  wrote  considerable  portions  of  his  historical  works  tiere. 
Washington  Irving  said  of  Orford,  during  his  visit  there :  "  In  all  my  travels  in 
this  countoy  and  in  Europe,  I  have  feen  no  village  more  beautiAil  than  this.  It  Is 
a  charming  place.    Nature  has  done  her  utmost  here." 

Monxit  Cuba  is  reached  by  driving  out  through  Orfordville  (or  along 
the  Arqhertown  road)  to  Finney *8,  7  M.  from  Orford,  whence  a  broad  cart- 
road  leads  to  the  summit  in  2  M.  The  drive  may  be  prolonged  by  Baker's 
Ponds  to  Wentworth  (see  page  297),  18  M.  from  Orford;  or  may  diverge, 
through  picturesque  glens,  to  Indian  Pond  and  Soapstone  Mt.  Mt.  Cuba 
is  2,927  ft  high:  and  derives  its  name  from  that  of  a  hunting-dog,  who 
was  killed  while  fighting  with  a  bear  near  its  summit.  ML  Cube  is  a  lo- 
cal corruption  of  this  name.  On  account  of  its  isolated  position  and  con- 
siderable height,  it  commands  a  broad  and  noble  view,  by  reason  of  which 
it  was  for  one  season  the  headquarters  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  the 
State.  Its  bases  and  all  the  country  around  are  occupied  by  deserted 
farms  and  mouldering  houses. 

*  The  view  includes  nearly  all  the  Franconia  and  Pemigewasset  Mts., 
which  mask  the  White  Mts.  Moosilauke  is  conspicuous,  under  the  thin 
and  lofty  crest  of  Lafayette.  The  nearer  range  is  Mt.  Carr,  with  some  of 
the  Sandwich  Mts.  far  away  on  the  r.  Mt.  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  is 
about  E.  S.  £.,  with  the  Ossipee  Range  beyond,  and  a  glimpse  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  on  the  r.  Then  Mt.  Belknap  is  seen;  and  about  S.  S.  E., 
over  the  bold  highlands  of  Dorchester,  are  the  high  domes  of  Mt.  Cardi- 
gan.   Farther  away  Mt.  Wachuset  is  seen,  in  Massachusetts. 

A  beautiful  prospect  is  afforded  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
for  many  leagues,  with  the  encircling  highlands  of  the  towns  adjacent. 
In  the  W.  is  the  long  line  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont,  extending  along 
the  horizon  for  a  great  distance,  with  many  of  its  high  blue  peaks  recog- 
nizable. 
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Sandfty  Mt.  derlTM  its  name  fttnn  a  legend  ibat  a  man  of  Orford,  many  yean 
ago.  wandered  away  into  the  woods  one  Sunday  morning,  when  he  should  hare  gone 
to  church,  and  as  he  was  rambling  on  this  mountain  he  was  caught  and  torn  in  pfeces 
by  a  company  of  bears.  This  story  was  long  current  in  the  countiynside,  and  was 
told  by  anxious  mothers  to  irreligious  sons.  In  the  N.  part  of  Orfyrd  is  a  high  ele- 
Tation  which  is  known  as  Gravestone  Mt.^  beeause  a  quany  of  gravestones  was 
formerly  worked  on  its  side. 

Mt  Fairlee  is  just  across  the  river  from  Orford,  and  is  faced  on  the  E. 

hy  the  Yosemite  Cliffs,  200  ft.  high.    Its  summit  is  easily  reached,  and 

commands  a  charming  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  16  M.,  with  the 

included  villages  and  the  environing  mountains.    Back  of  this  eminence 

and  I  M.  from  Orford  is  Fairlee  Pond,  the  pretty  sheet  of  water  where 

Morey  ran  his  steamboat.    The   Cave  Fallt  are  near  its  shores,  falling 

through  a  long  rock-gorge,  and  forming  beautiful  water-scenery.    Fairlee 

Lake  is  several  miles  distant,  among  the  highlands.    There  are  several 

pretty  falls  on  Dayton's  Brook,  N.  E.  of  Orford. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  American  steamboat  was  built  and  run  at  Orford,  in  the 
year  1792,  by  Capt.  Samuel  Morey,  a  citiaen  of  the  town  and  a  skilful  mechanician. 
The  boat  was  a  rude  dug-out,  and  the  engine  was  of  primitiTe  construction.  The 
first  trial-trip  took  place  on  Sunday,  during  church-time,  the  sensitive  inventor 
hoping  thereby  to  escape  ridicule  in  case  of  failure.  He  succeeded  in  stemming  the 
rapid  current  of  the  Connecticut,  and  in  advancing  slowly  up  the  river.  Soon  after- 
wards be  went  to  New  York,  where  he  imparted  the  particulars  and  showed  a  model 
of  Ills  discovery  to  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Fulton  visited  Morey  at 
Orford,  and  saw  the  operation  of  his  boat,  long  before  the  flntt  steamboat  was 
launched  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  New-Yorkers  afterwards  turned  a  cold  slioulder 
on  the  ingenious  rustic,  and  made  a  glorious  application  of  his  hard-won  theories. 
Capt.  Morey  afterwards  built  a  larger  steamboat,  the  Aunt  Sally,  on  Fairlee  Pond, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  pleasure  boat  until  it  was  sunken,  about  1820.  In  1874,  the 
N.  H.  Antiquarian  Society  made  earnest  efforts  to  find  and  raise  this  boat,  but  she 
had  disappnred  under  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  lake. 

A  few  summer  boarders  can  find  accommodations  in  the  village  (Elm 
House,  etc.),  and  at  the  small  hotel  near  Fairlee  station.  Mr.  Houghton's 
(of  Houghton,  Dutton,  &  Co.,  Boston)  huge  Pavilion  bam  is  much  visited. 
From  the  cupola  a  lovely  view  is  obtained.  TiUotsonU  Fall*  should  be 
visited.  The  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  now-4ecadent  Academy  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


134.   Waterville. 

Oreeley^s  Summer  Boarding-Hoose  (Silas  B.  Elliott,  proprietor)  aeoommodatee 
about  90  boarders  (including  its  4  cottages,  with  10  guests  in  each),  at  $8-10  a 
week.  It  is  reached  by  way  of  Campton  Village  (12  M.) ;  and  Mr.  Elliott  sends  a 
stage  when  notified  of  the  approach  of  his  guests.  Besides,  regular  oonveyanoes  run 
erery  afternoon. 

Waterville  is  a  large  town  territorially,  bat  it  has  only  82  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  live  in  the  glen  near  the  centre  of  the  township.  It  was 
granted  in  1819,  and  incorporated  in  1829;  and  is  covered  with  great  for- 
ests of  maple  and  birch,  pine  and  hemlock,  in  which  an  abundance  of 
game  is  found.  The  numerous  brooks  are  also  prolific  in  trout  The  town 
is  filled  with  formidable  mountains  and  long  wooded  ridges,  which  are 
divided  by  the  deep  valley  of  Mad  River. 

Greeley*  s  boarding-house  is  in  one  of  the  most  charming  glens  in  the 
mountain-region,  and  is  frequented  by  families  of  the  better  class  from 
Boston  and  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  view  on  all  sides  is  noble,  includ- 
ing Mts.  Osceola  and  Tecumseh,  Sandwich  Dome,  and  the  bold  crest  of 
the  Noon  Peak.  The  glen  seems  to  be  enwalled  with  these  massive  high- 
lands, and  various  rich  combinations  of  scenery  may  be  obtained  by 
ascending  Snow*s  Mt.  and  other  hills  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral striking  mountain-views  from  the  road  up  the  Mad-River  Valley, 
which  is  the  only  road  in  the  township.  A  bridle-path  15  M.  long  was 
once  built  from  Greeley's  through  the  Mad-River  Notch  and  by  Mt.  Carri- 
gain  to  the  Saco  Valley  near  Upper  Bartlett,  ascending  the  course  of  Mad 
River,  crossing  the  high  water-shed,  and  descending  Sawyer's  River.  By 
this  route  people  have  ridden  on  horseback  from  Greeley's  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Washington  in  one  day.  After  long  disuse,  it  was  renewed  in  1878-9, 
and  may  be  traversed  easily  out  to  Livermore,  whence  a  road  and  railroad 
lead  to  Upper  Bartlett.    (By  1884  this  path  was  overgrown  and  unsafe.) 

The  Cafloades  are  about  IJ  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  are  reached  by  a 
pleasant  path  which  runs  off"  at  a  right  oblique  from  the  back  of  the  house 
across  a  hill-pasture,  in  a  line  marked  by  red  pennons.  About  half-way 
up  is  a  resting-place  which  commands  the  N.  peak  of  Osceola.  At  the 
forks  of  the  paths  that  to  the  r.  is  taken  (that  to  the  1.  conducts  to  the 
14*  U 
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Great  Slide  on  Tripyramid),  and  leads  up  the  side  of  Cascade  Brook  to  the 
first  falls,  which  are  of  about  25  ft.  aggregate  height  A  short  distance 
above  is  a  fine  fall  of  about  80  ft.  perpendicular  height,  above  which  are 
several  other  white  and  graceful  leaps.  The  great  charms  of  the  Cascades 
are  in  their  beautiful  forest-environs,  the  marvellous  transparency  of  the 
water,  and  the  unique  shapes  f^sumed  by  the  oolnmus  of  falling  water. 
The  brook  itself  is  not  large,  except  during  seasons  of  protracted  rains. 

The  Oreeley  Ponds  are  4  -6  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  are  reached  by  a 
plain  and  pleasant  path  leading  through  the  forest  They  are  situated  in 
a  deep  and  narrow  notch  between  the  E.  slope  of  Mt.  Osceola  and  Mt 
Kancamagus  (3,500  ft.  high)  on  the  E.  Fishermen  still  visit  these  waters 
in  quest  of  trout,  but  better  sport  may  be  found  on  the  larger  tributaries 
of  Mad  River.  The  path  is  prolonged  over  the  meadow  at  the  head  of  the 
first  pond,  and  soon  reaches  the  second  pond,  which  is  somewhat  larger 
and  much  deeper.  ' 

The  Flume  is  about  3J  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  may  be  visited  by  follow- 
ing the  path  to  the  ponds  for  about  2  M.,  to  a  point  where  a  guide-board 
points  the  way  into  a  trail  diverging  to  the  r.  This  ascends  the  general 
course  of  the  stream  to  the  N.  E.,  up  to  the  Flume.  The  water  here  flows 
down  for  many  rods  between  two  walls  of  rock  of  about  20  ft.  altitude, 
but  well  detached.  One  wall  is  perpendicular,  the  other  falls  off  at  a 
slight  angle.  It  will  scarcely  pay  to  visit  this  po'nt  unless  one  has  plenty 
of  time  at  his  disposal.  Mt,  Kancamagus  is  a  bold  wooded  ridge  which 
may  be  ascended  by  way  of  the  Flume  Brook,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  journey. 

The  Hoon  Peak  is  the  apparently  high  green  spur  of  Sandwich  DomiB 
which  is  thrust  forward  toward  the  Waterville  glen.  It  was  so  named  by 
an  early  settler,  because  the  sun  used  to  stand  over  it  at  mid-day.  The 
peak  is  rarely  ascended,  being  far  lower  than  the  main  ridge  of  Sandwich 
Dome.  To  the  S.  E.  of  Noon  Peak,  up  the  ravine,  is  a  bright  cascade 
which  bands  the  mountain  with  a  white  stripe  after  long  rains. 

Mt.  Ttoonmseh  (page  325)  is  ascended  from  Greeley's^  by  a  tolerably 
difficult  (but  well-marked)  path  through  the  woods.  The  new  path  up 
Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.)  begins  2  M.  S.  of  this  house.  A  rude  trail 
leads  from  Waterville  to  Flat-Mt.  Pond  in  4^5  M.,  making  a  long  and 
arduous  ascent,  and  connecting  with  a  disused  path  to  Sandwich. 

135.   Mount  Osceola 

is  in  the  upper  part  of  Waterville,  on  the  edge  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest, 
and  is  4,400  ft.  high.  It  is  flanked  on  the  E.  by  a  bold  secondary  peak, 
overhanging  the  Greeley  Ponds ;  and  a  line  of  picturesque  summits  trends 
off  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  East  Branch.    The  view  from  the 
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smnmtt  is  equal  to  tiiat  fh>m  Mt  Carrfgain  or  Mt.  Willej  for  its  wide 
«weep  over  the  Pemigewasset  Forest  and  tlie  surrounding  peaks. 

The  path  flroni  Greeley's  to  the  top  of  Osceola  is  abont  4^  M.  long,  and  is 
(xnoaparatiTely  emooth  and  plain.  It  is  practicable  Ibr  ladies,  many  of  whom  hare 
eqjoyed  the  view  from  the  summit.  The  track  diTerges  from  the  Greeley-Poud  trail 
just  beyond  the  saw-mill,  turning  to  the  1.  at  a  guide-board.  It  then  traverses  a 
nearly  level  forest-tract  for  a  considerable  distance,  crossing  one  of  the  tributaries 
.of  Mad  River,  whence  the  ascent  is  varied  by  occasional  stretches  of  level  walking. 
At  a  point  about  3  M.  up  is  a  spring  of  cold  water,  and  there  is  another  by  the 
side  of  the  path  within  about  i  M.  of  the  summit.  On  the  culminating  ridge  most 
.<^  the  trees  have  been  burned  away,  leaving  a  bristling  thicket  of  white  stubs,  on 
the  &rther  side  of  which  are  high  ledges  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a  signal-beacon 
of  the  U.  S.  Cowt  Survey.  This  point  overlooks  the  Waterville  glen,  and  is  the 
best  stiwtion  for  a  general  view,  whose  dimensions  may  be  enlarged  by  following  the 
ridge  along  its  edge  to  the  r.  and  1.  The  view  to  the  S.  W.  is  obtained  to  best  ad- 
vantage from  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods  firom  the  beacon.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says :  "  I  regard  the  panorama  of  mountains  firom  iliis  summit  as  the 
finest  key  to  the  mountains  which  I  toiow." 

**  The  View.  —  Toward  the  S.  E.  is  the  bold  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  with 
its  three  peaks  rising  to  nearly  equal  altitudes ;  and  on  its  side  is  the  long 
and  sinuous  white  Hne  of  the  Great  Slide.  At  the  foot  is  the  old  clearing 
of  Becky  town,  long  >8ince  deserted,  and  the  dark  and  wooded  crest  of 
White£ftce  is  seen  peering  over  the  S.  slope  of  Tripyramid.  More  distant 
is  the  long  Ossipee  Range,  with  the  farms  and  clearings  of  Tamworth  well 
advanced  on  its  slope;  and  on  the  L  Portland  and  the  ocean  can  be  seen, 
fan  a  clear  day.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  low  Snow's  Mt., 
are  the  white  buildings  of  Greeley's  boarding-house,  over  which,  and  to 
the  r.  of  Ossipee,  are  the  long  levels  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  with  MOul- 
tonborougfa  and  Tuftonborough  Bays  opening  into  the  wide  and  pleasant 
farm-lands.  Long  Island  is  also  seen,  standing  blackly  in  contrast  with 
the  shining  waters;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  Ck>pp]e  Crown  Mt, 
near  Wolfeborough. 

About  S.  of  Osceola,  down  the  Mad-River  Valley,  is  the  vast  mass  of 
Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  low  green  promontory  of  Noon  Peak  thrust  to 
the  N.  and  the  white  ledges  of  the  Sachem  Peak  on  the  W.  Beyond  the 
Dome  opens  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Winnepesaukee-Merrimac  valley,  with 
Meredith,  Lake  Village,  and  other  hamlets  studded  on  the  apparent  plain, 
and  Lalces  Winnesquam,  Waukawan,  and  numerous  ponds  glistening  in  the 
light  The  hills  of  Bristol  and  Alexandria  are  in  the  distance,  also  the 
Bridgewater  Hills  and  the  Squam  Mts.  The  high  blue  peak  more  distant  is 
Kearsarge,  to  the  r.  of  and  below  which  are  the  Ragged  Mts.  The  rounded 
ridge  of  Mt.  Prospect  is  1.  of  Kearsarge,  and  the  double  crest  of  Cardigan  is 
to  the  r.  of  the  Alexandria  hills.  On  the  line  toward  Prospect,  but  much 
nearer,  across  the  Mad-River  Valley,  are  the  Campton  Mts.,  among  which 
Mt  Weetamoo  is  chief.  About  S.  S.  W.  is  the  fair  and  populous  valley  of 
the  Pemigewasset,  running  down  by  the  contrasting  dark  forests  of  Plym- 
outh Mt.  The  dim  blue  dot  on  the  S.  W.  verge  of  the  horizon  is  supposed 
to  bft  Mt  Ascutney,  in  Vermont    The  ponderous  mass  of  Mt  Tecumseh  is 
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close  at  hmnd  in  the  S.  W.,  toward  the  Mad-River  Valley.  Farther  np, 
and  nearly  in  line,  one  over  the  other,  are  Mt  Carr,  in  Warren;  Smart's 
Mt.,  in  Lyme  and  Dorchester;  and  Moose  Mt.,  near  Dartmouth  College, 
in  Hanover,  with  Mt  Kinneo  farther  to  the  r.  W.  hy  N.  is  Moosilanke, 
massive  and  broad-based,  with  many  of  the  stately  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont 
stretching  along  the  remote  horizon.  It  is  thought  that  both  CamePs 
Hump  and  the  Klllington  Peaks  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  —the  latter 
being  far  to  the  S.  W.  Beyond  the  nearer  hills  about  the  Hancock  Branch 
is  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  Moosilauke,  to  the  N.  of  which  is  the  high  black 
mass  of  Mt  Kinsman,  aboat  N.  W.  Closely  a^joinmg  the  latter  are  the 
white  and  fire-swept  flanks  of  Mt.  Cannon,  over  the  Profile  House.  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  Franconia  Notch  the  line  begins  with  the  Big  Coolidge 
and  Potash  Mts.  and  is  prolonged  by  Mt.  Flume  to  the  pyramidal  tops  of 
Mt.  Liberty  and  Haystack.  Farther  N.  is  the  long,  thin,  and  conspicu- 
ous ridge  of  Lafayette,  with  its  two  well-defined  peaks.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  vast  and  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  East  Branch  (or  true  Merrimac 
River)  and  the  valley  of  the  Hancock  Branch.  The  OwlVHead  range 
rises  in  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  over  it  is  the  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Mt. 
Garfield.  Beyond  these,  on  the  N.,  are  the  formidable  masses  of  the  Twin- 
Mt.  system,  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and  the  unnamed  summits  a^acent 

The  New-ZeaUnd  Notch  opens  on  the  r.  of  the  Twins,  and  through  its 
long  vista  is  seen  the  Pilot  Range,  beyond  Lancaster.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  long  and  crouching  slopes  of  Mt  Hancock,  with  a  well-roanded 
centre;  over  whose  W.  flank  is  the  distant  Cherry  Mt.,  while  the  Willey 
Range  is  over  its  r.  centre.  Next  comes  the  great  Presidential  Range, 
— Jefferson,  Clay,  Adams,  and  Washington,  with  the  ravine  of  the  Mt- 
Washington  River  sharply  defined,  and  the  long  plateau  of  Boott*s  Spur 
running  to  the  r.  Approaching  more  nearly  from  the  main  summit  are 
the  characteristic  peaks  of  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  Clinton,  and  Web- 
ster. The  stripes  on  the  latter  are  not  visible.  On  the  r.  of  this  cluster, 
and  much  nearer,  is  Mt  Carrigain,  advancing  by  three  great  terraces  from 
£.  to  W.,  and  sustained  on  the  1.  by  Hancock.  Above  these  and  appar- 
ently continuous  with  the  Presidential  Range,  are  the  bine  forms  of  Mts. 
Moriah,  Imp,  Wild-Cat,  and  Carter.  Under  and  to  the  r.  of  Carter  are 
the  red  crests  of  Giant's  Stairs,  Mt  Crawford,  and  Mt  Resolution,  and 
the  darker  Mt.  Langdon.  Toward  the  N.  E.,  near  the  Maine  border,  are 
the  peaks  called  Royce,  Baldface  (with  a  white  S.  slope),  Eastman,  and 
Slope.  The  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  are  then  seen,  over  Iron  Mt, 
with  Black  Mt  to  the  1.  and  the  pasture-bordered  Thorn  Mt.  (in  Jackson) 
on  the  r. 

The  prospect  now  comes  nearer,  to  the  Swift-River  ranges,  of  which  the 
white-topped  Tremont  comes  first,  over  a  secondary  peak  of  Osceola. 
The  sharp  cone  of  Haystack  is  next  seen,  over  which  is  the  yet  sharper 
apex  of  Kiarsarge,  near  N.  Conway.    The  second  ridge,  long,  monoto- 
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nous,  and  dark-hned,  is  Bear  Mt.,  over  which  is  the  white-crowned  Moat 
Mt.,  with  a  crest-line  2-8  M.  long.  Over  the  S.  peal^  of  Moat  is  the  long 
blue  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  just  S.  of  the  centre.  In  the  foreground  is 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Swift  River,  with  the  clearings  and  honses  of  the 
Albany  Intervale.  On  the  r.  is  the  low  knoll  of  Potash  Mt.,  conspicuous 
by  its  whiteness,  over  which  the  long  and  noble  rocky  ridge  of  Chocoma 
stretches  along  the  sky-line. 

A  comfortable  bark-camp  was  built  on  the  crest  of  Osceola  in  1884. 

Mt.  MuiUingtofif  see  page  BZib. . 


136.    The  Monnt-Tecumseh  Bange. 

There  is  an  interesting  line  of  mountains,  5  -  6  M.  long,  N.  of  the  Mad- 
River  Valley,  and  included  in  the  townships  of  Thornton  and  Watervilie. 
The  range  runs  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  consists  of  Fisher  Mt.,  Green 
Mt,  and  Mt.  Tecumseh,  with  Hogback  and  Spring  Mts.  to  the  N.  and 
closely  connected,  and  the  Welch  Mt.  on  the  S.,  joined  to  the  centre  of  the 
main  ridge  by  a  narrow  curving  crest-line  about  8  M.  long.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  about  the  range  are  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  peaks, 
the  cascades  and  mineral  springs,  and  the  broad  views  over  the  pictu- 
resque mountains  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  of  Watervilie  and 
Sandwich.    In  1880  the  best  path  up  is  from  Watervilie. 

The  route  from  the  S.  leads  up  Welch  Mt.  (see  page  287),  and  thenoe  anraud  a 
ridge  nearly  2  M.  long,  on  which  rises  the  rocky  pile  of  Stone  Mt.  On  the  1.  is  a 
deep  semi-circular  ravine,  over  which  are  Fisher  Mt.  and  Green  Mt.  Bending  around 
the  E  side  of  the  latter,  a  patch  of  jungle  is  crossed,  and  the  traTeller  soon  enters 
the  dwarf  forests  on  the  slope  of  Tecumseh. 

The  mountain  is  sometimes  ascended  from  Watervilie  by  following  up  the  course 
of  a  brook.  This  is  by  far  the  shortest  of  the  routes  to  the  summit,  and  is  now  the 
only  one  used. 

The  best  point  for  attacking  the  range  on  the  W.  is  frx)m  the  Elkins  farm,  which  is 
reached  by  the  road  up  the  Mill-Brook  valley,  diverging  from  the  main  road  £.  of 
the  Pemigewasset,  about  i  M.  S.  of  the  Thornton  town-house,  and  near  a  cemetery. 
The  road  is  very  hilly,  and  passes  near  the  Mill-Brook  Cascades  (see  page  292).  The 
Elkins  farm  is  about  5  M.  from  W.  Thornton  and  7  M  from  Campton  Village,  from 
either  of  which  the  ascent  and  return  may  be  made  in  a  long  suicmer  day.  The 
visitor  should  drive  up  and  leave  bis  carriage  at  the  farm  to  return  with  at  evecibg. 
George  Elkins  is  a  quiet,  tireless,  and  truEty  young  man  who  may  usual! v  l.c  foui  d 
at  the  farm,  and  is  iiuniliar  with  the  adjacent  mountains,  over  which  he  80u.etiiues 
guides  parties. 

Mt.  Tecumseh  may  be  reached  from  the  Elkins  ferm  by  either  of  three  ror  fcs :  — 
(a)  over  Fisher  and  Green  Mts  ;  (6)  up  the  ravine  to  the  mineral  springs,  aid  thence 
over  Spring  Mt. ;  (c)  to  the  head  of  the  ravine  and  directly  up  the  slope  ol  Te(  um- 
seh.  The  first  and  last  ways  were  UFcd  by  the  Editor,  and  the  second  was  recon- 
noitred. He  recommends  that  the  ascent  be  made  by  Spring  Mt.,  and  the  descent 
by  Green  and  Fisher  Mts.  (It  should  be  remen  Itred  that  Tecumseh  is  kccwn  to  a 
few  people  by  the  name  of  Kin^sley's  Peak,  a  title  which  was  recently  conferred  in 
honor  of  himself  by  a  gentleman  who  imagined  that  he  was  its  dipcovercr.) 

The  Flsher-Mt.  route  is  entered  directly  from  the  Elkins  farm  by  crossing  long 
upland  pastures  and  traversing  a  belt  of  tangled  forest.  Then  the  tourist  attacks 
the  bare  white  ledges  of  Fisher  Mt.^  whose  summit  is  reached  after  an  hour's  breath- 
less clamberiiig.    Pleasant  views  are  opened  in  the  S.  and  W.,  and  in  advance  is 
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tbe  white  crest  of  Tecomseh .  A  short  descent  an4  another  eUunber  lead  to  a  second 
summit,  whence  the  Hogback  is  seen  on  the  L ,  a  massive  pile  of  white  rocks  fringed 
with  trees.  An  hour's  walk  along  the  ridge  conducts  to  Green  Mt.^  a  tall  and  sym- 
metrical peak  whence  the  view  includes  Moosilauke  and  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  on 
the  W.,  Winnepesaukee  and  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  S.,  over  the  Mad-RiTer  Val- 
ley, and  the  chief  Franconia  peaks  on  the  N.  Welch  Mt  is  seen  on  the  S.  W.  below, 
and  is  joined  to  Green  Mt.  by  a  curving  ridge  about  8  M.  long,  clear  on  the  crest 
and  easy  to  be  traversed.  The  climber  can  now  inspect  the  miiln  peak  of  the  range, 
and  mark  out  his  route  for  the  ascent.  On  the  W.  slope  of  Oreen  Mt.  are  vast  b^ 
of  rocky  debris,  among  which  brilliant  quarts  crystals  may  be  found.  Their  colors 
are  white,  red,  yeUow,  and  smoky.  The  visitor  would  do  w<ril  to  carry  a  hammer 
and  chisel,  in  order  to  detach  some  of  theee  beautiful  crystals  from  the  rocks. 

The  route  from  Green  Mt.  leads  for  a  considerable  distance  over  beds  of  broken 
rocks,  then  heads  around  a  forest-filled  ravine,  and  ascends  the  flank  of  the  main 
peak.  After  moving  up  a  iedgy  incline,  the  tourist  enters  a  forest,  which  must  be 
followed  along  the  very  crest  of  the  flank,  slowly  rising  through  a  perplexing  jungle 
of  low  evergreens  and  fallen  timber.  In  some  places  the  easiest  way  to  advance  ia 
on  hands  and  knees,  so  dense  and  spiky  is  the  upper  growth.  In  1^  brs.  from  Green 
Bit.  the  foot  of  the  peak  is  reached,  and  16  minutes  of  wary  clambering  places  the 
tourist  on  the  crest  of  the  sharp  pyramid  of  white  rocks,  siongride  the  beacon  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

A  pleasant  forest-path,  occupying  the  remains  of  the  washed-out  road  to  the 
spring-house,  leads  up  the  ravine  of  Mill  Brook  to  the  mineral  springs,  which  are 
2  M.  above  the  Elkins  farm.  The  lower  spring  is  near  the  spring-house,  and  con- 
tains a  perceptible  amount  of  iron  and  sulphur.  It  has  been  used  to  advantage  in 
eases  of  cutaneous  diseases.  The  uppw  spring  is  several  rods  farther  up  the  stream 
(on  the  same  side),  and  contains  iron  in  large  amount,  insomuch  that  the  bed  of  the 
outflowing  rill  is  stained  of  a  bright  yellowish-red  color.  On  tbe  1.  are  the  sharp 
slopes  of  Mt.  Avalanche,  which  aj»  striped  fsoai  summit  to  base  with  the  white  traota 
of  slides.  Behind  and  above  the  spring-house  the  visitor  enters  upon  the  ascent  ctf 
Spring  Mt.f  one  of  the  lower  summits  of  the  range.  After  nearly  an  hour  of  arduous 
toil  the  summit  is  reached,  with  the  crests  of  Green  Mt.  and  Tecumseh  in  advance, 
on  the  r.  and  1.  Spring  Mt.  is  capped  by  a  remarkable  ledge,  whose  sides  are  cut 
with  masonic  precision ;  and  on  the  N.  £.  is  a  long  and  beautiful  cascade  and  clear 
fikU,  where  a  little  rill  plunges  down  the  sharp  slope.  The  tourist  now  descends  a 
short  distance,  and  then  enters  the  shag^  forests  on  the  flank  of  Tecomseh,  oon« 
ducting  to  the  white  pyramid  of  rock  on  which  the  signal  stands. 

The  third  route  of  ascent  fh>m  the  W.  is  by  way  of  the  Mill-Brook  Avine,  but  it 
cannot  be  recommended.  Beyond  the  spring-house,  2  M.  from  the  Jiilkins  fiurm,  the 
general  course  of  the  brook  is  followed  for  1^-2  M.  through  a  iMkthleaB  jungle. 
The  easier  route  is  on  the  Mt. -Avalanche  side,  where  many  clear  spaces  have  been 
made  by  the  slides.  From  the  head  of  the  ravine  the  ascent  is  comm«M»d  direetiy 
np  the  steep  slope  of  the  main  pei^  and  through  a  dense  forest,  where  the  way  may 
easily  be  lost.  The  worst  featnre  of  this  climb  is  the  insecurity  of  the  ground,  since 
at  every  few  steps  the  foot  plunges  throt^h  masses  of  leaves  and  light  soil  into  deep 
crevices  among  the  rocks  and  roots.  Bruises  are  inevitable,  and  a  q;»rained  ankle  is 
among  the  possibilities. 

Mount  Teoamseh  is  over  4,000  ft.  high,  and  lies  close  to  Osceola,  on  the 
S.  W.,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  tangled  ravine.  Its  summit 
is  composed  of  a  steep  and  lofty  pile  of  white  rocks,  inaccessible  on  two 
sides,  rising  to  a  pronounced  peak,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  natnral  architecture  in  the  mountain-region  (page  384  6). 

*  The  View,  —  Nearly  N.  W.  across  the  great  trough  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Valley,  12  M.  distant,  is  the  long  and  lofly  ridge  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  flanked 
on  the  r.  by  the  Iedgy  sides  of  Mt.  Gannon,  and  with  Mt  Pemigewasset 
in  the  foreground.  Black  Mt.  is  nearer,  towards  the  Potash  and  Coolidge 
Mts.  The  eye  then  re^  on  the  Franconia  Mts.,  about  N.  N.  W.,  standing 
with  the  end  of  their  line  towards  Tecomseh.    The  lower  peaks  of  Flame, 
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Linooln,  and  Liberty  are  thas  somewhat  indistinct,  bat  the  sharp,  thin 
crest  of  Lafayette  towers  over  their  line  in  satisfactory  majesty,  with  the 
pyramidal  point  of  the  Haystack  on  the  r.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
high  hammocks  on  the  ridge  N.  W.  of  Osceola,  hiding  part  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Forest  Nearly  N.  is  the  massive  ridge  which  includes  Mts.  Bond, 
Guyot,  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  on  whose  r.  are  the  distant  blue  lines  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  with  Mt.  Starr  King  in  advance. 

The  lofty  peak  of  Osceola  is  2  -8  M.  from  Tecumseh,  nearly  N.  E.,and 
beyond  it  are  the  ponderous  mountains  of  Hancock  and  Carrigain,  the 
former  on  the  1.,  the  latter  rising  in  long  step-like  terraces.  Over  the 
flank  of  Hancock  are  Mts.  Field  and  Willey,  at  the  White-Mt.  Notch;  and 
to  the  r.  of  these  rise  the  loftier  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range,  the 
southwestern  peaks  being  seen  along  the  line  of  their  axis.  Mt.  Washing- 
ton can  usually  be  recognized  by  its  being  capped  with  clouds,  and  on  its  1. 
are  the  lower  humps  of  Mt  Clay  and  the  sharp  crest  of  Jefferson.  Osceola 
hides  the  Crawford  and  Carter  groups,  and  on  the  r.  Iron  Mt.  and  Double- 
Head  appear,  far  out  beyond  the  southward  valley,  with  Baldfnce  farther 
BtilL  More  to  the  r.,  about  £.  N.  £.,  is  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kiarsarge, 
on  whose  r.  are  the  ridges  and  crests  S.  of  the  Saco, 
in  Bartlett.  The  red  ledges  of  Moat  Mt.  are  near  Kiai*sarge,  with  two  well- 
marked  peaks  on  a  long  ridge.  Bear  Mt  being  nearer  at  hand.  The 
summits  in  this  direction  are  seen  over  Mt  Kancamagns,  which  is  opposite 
and  near  to  Osceola,  and  has  no  definite  peak  on  its  wooded  top. 

Due  £.,  6-8  M.  distant,  is  Tripyramid,  showing  its  four  crests,  and 
easily  distinguished  by  the  great  white  slide  on  its  flank.  On  the  r.  and 
beyond  is  the  stately  and  imposing  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  flanked  by 
rocky  ridges  and  rising  over  the  more  lowly  Paugus.  Nearer,  to  the  r.  of 
Tripyramid,  and  within  10  M.,  are  the  high  tops  of  Passaconaway  and 
Whiteface;  and  the  white  houses  in  the  Waterville  glen  are  distinctly 
seen  below.  Beyond  Whiteface,  over  Flat  Mt,  glimpses  are  gained  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.  and  the  farming-lands  of  the  lake-towns,  with  a  small  section 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  The  prospect  is  now  limited  by  the  immense 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  within  4-5  M.  across  the  Mad-River  Valley, 
with  the  Noon  Peak  near  its  centre,  and  the  Sachem  Peak  lifting  its  weird 
white  head  on  fhe  r.  Far  beyond  is  the  double  peak  of  Mt  Belknap,  in 
the  lake-country.  To  the  r.  of  the  Dome  are  the  Campton  Mts.,  with  the 
bare  ledges  of  Mt  Weetamoo  conspicuous,  beyond  which  is  the  flat  top 
of  Prospect,  near  Plymouth.  Kearsarge  is  about  S.  S.  W.,  across  the 
lower  Pemigewasset  Valley,  over  the  Bridgewater  Hills;  and  farther  to 
the  r.  are  the  bold  swells  of  Mt.  Cardigan.  Over  the  township  of  Thorn- 
ton and  Mt.  Stinson  is  the  blue  peak  of  Ascatney,  far  away  in  Vermont, 
nearly  S.  W.  About  W.  are  Mts.  Kfameo  and  Carr,  across  the  Pemige- 
wasset Valley,  the  former  being  in  the  foreground,  about  10  M.  distant; 
and  a  little  to  the  N.  is  the  high  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  marked  by  a 
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house.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  in  front  of  and  below  Mooeilanke,  and  extends 
to  the  r.  until  it  overlaps  Mt  Kinsman.  In  the  remote  W.  the  Green  Mts. 
of  Vermont  are  seen,  stretching  along  the  horizon  for  many  leagues,  the 
peaks  of  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield  being  the  most  conspicuous  in 
their  line. 

137.  Tripyramid  and  the  Great  Slide. 

*  The  Great  Slide  on  Tripyramid  is  considered  by  many  visitors  the 
most  remarkable  object  among  the  curiosities  of  Waterville.  It  com- 
mences about  2  M.  from  Greeley's,  at  the  ancient  clearing  known  as 
Beckytoumy  and  is  reached  by  taking  the  path  to  the  Cascades  and  diverg- 
ing to  the  1.  at  the  forks  (about  1|  M.  from  the  house).  Beckytown  is  280 
ft.  above  Greeley's,  and  from  this  point  the  Slide  may  be  ascended  for  2 
M.,  gaining  a  farther  altitude  of  1,016  ft.  This  section  of  the  devastated 
valley  is  followed  by  a  small  stream,  and  the  frhiges  are  encumbered  with 
the  high-piled  remnants  of  the  ruined  forests.  It  is  here  over  1,000  ft;, 
wide,  where  the  debris  spread  over  the  meadows,  and  it  decreases  in  the 
ascent  to  125  -  800  feet  wide.  The  upper  half-mile  narrows  gradually  from 
640  to  80  ft.,  and  has  an  angle  of  about  84**. 

At  2  M.  above  the  foot,  the  Slide  tunu  »t  right  angles  with  the  brook,  coming 
down  directly  off  the  sharp  slope  of  Tripyramid,  very  broad,  heaped  with  bare  white 
rocks  and  their  disintegrated  fragments,  and  breaking  down  to  the  bed-rock  in  fre- 
quent places.  This  section  is  about  ^  M.  long,  and  rises  1,100  ft.,  giving  for  the 
whole  Slide  a  length  of  2^  M.,  and  an  altitude,  from  base  to  top,  of  2,115  ft.  The 
brocdc  section  is  comparatiyely  easy  of  ascent,  but  the  upper  half-mile  is  so  extreme- 
ly steep  as  to  enforce  slow  advance  on  the  part  of  the  climber,  whose  footing,  more- 
over, is  often  very  insecure.  Beautifiil  views  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  the  moun- 
tains to  the  8.  and  W.  are  afforded  in  retrospect.  The  great  natural  convulsion 
which  caused  this  catastrophe  took  place  during  the  remarkable  rains  of  the  year 
1869,  but  was  unattended  with  any  loss  of  life  or  property.  The  Slide  contains  many 
points  ci  interest  to  geologists  and  other  scientlflc  men.  The  rooks  on  the  lower 
half  are  labradorite  and  ossipyte,  and  the  white  boulders  above  are  granitic. 

Tripyramid  is  usually  ascended  by  way  of  the  Slide,  its  S.  peak  being 
but  200  ft.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  landslip.  None  of  the  other  peaks 
are  visited,  and  the  tourist  finds  his  way  ftt)m  the  Slide  to  the  S.  peak  by 
a  straggling  line  of  blazed  trees  leading  off  to  the  r.  oblique  firom  the  head 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  about  4J  M.  fh)m  Greeley's,  and  the  march  will  require 
6-6  hrs.  There  is  no  view  from  the  peak  itself,  except  for  such  as  may 
be  pleased  to  clamber  up  a  tree  and  hold  on.  The  other  peaks  of  Tri- 
pyramid are  also  densely  wooded  with  tangled  and  bristling  evergreens. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  S.  peak  is  a  projecting  ledge  which  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  lake-valleys. 

*  The  View,  —  The  first  prominent  object  on  the  1.  is  the  high  and 
densely  wooded  bluff  of  Passaconaway,  towering  beyond  two  deep  ra- 
vines and  an  intervening  ridge.  On  its  1.  is  the  sharp  and  ragged  crest- 
lice  of  Chocorua,  to  the  1.  of  and  far  beyond  which  is  the  blue  ridge  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  in  Denmark.    Near  Pleasant  Is  the  lower  knob  of  Mt  Tom, 
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near  Fryeburg,  with  a  section  of  the  Saco  Valley;  and  Sebago  Lake 
glitters  on  the  r.  On  the  right  of  Passaconaway,  and  about  2  M.  distant* 
in  an  air-line,  are  the  dark  forests  which  clothe  the  N.  W.  slopes  of  White- 
face;  and  through  the  opening  between  Passaconaway  and  Whiteface, 
the  high  blue  hills  of  Madison  and  Eaton  stand  out  with  good  effect.  Just 
to  the  1.  is  the  Green  Mt  of  Effingham,  beyond  Ossipee  Lake. 

On  the  r.  of  Whiteface  the  long  and  picturesque  Ossipee  Range  stanils 
out  in  bold  relief  across  the  apparently  rich  meadows  of  Sandwich.  The 
Bearcamp  Pond  is  in  line  with  the  ridge,  and  below.  On  the  S.  is  the 
broad  and  highly  diversified  surface  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  with  Moul- 
tonborough  Neck  projecting  out  towards  Long  Island  and  the  level  plains 
of  Tuftonborough.  On  the  farther  shore  are  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Bel- 
knap, to  whose  1.  is  a  flotilla  of  islets  running  down  toward  the  knoll  of 
Rattlesnake  Island.  Nearer  at  hand  is  Red  Hill,  hidhig  Centre  Harbor 
with  its  double  ridge;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt.  Israel.  Over  the  r.  flank 
of  Red  Hill  is  the  mirror-like  flash  of  Lake  Winnesquam,  and  the  hill  itself 
is  girded  by  a  belt  of  farms.  To  the  S.  W.  is  another  high  ridge,  over 
whose  sloping  saddle  is  a  glimpse  of  Squam  Lake.  More  to  the  W.  and  in 
the  foreground  is  the  low  plateau  of  Flat  Mt.,  flanked  by  deep  ravines. 
Farther  away  on  the  horizon  is  the  noble  peak  of  Eearsarge,  over  the 
Bagged  Mts. 

The  great  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  close  at  hand  in  the  W.,  on  whose 
r.  flank  is  the  Sachem  Peak.  On  the  r.  and  over  the  Sachem  Peak  is  the 
high-notched  and  desolate  Mt.  Cardigan.  Plymouth  Mt.  and  Mt.  Prospect 
are  down  the  Mad-River  Valley,  on  whose  r.  side  is  the  white-striped 
Welch  Mt.,  running  into  the  Fisher-Mt.  ridge.  Smart's  Mt.  is  in  the  dis- 
tant W.,  and  Mt.  Carr  is  farther  to  the  r.  Over  Fisher  Mt.  is  the  remote 
blue  disk  of  Mt.  Cuba,  near  the  Connecticat  River. 

The  views  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  branches  of  some  of  the 
trees  on  the  S.  or  central  peaks  of  Tripyramid  include  also  the  Franconia 
and  Twin-Mt.  ranges,  Carrigain  and  Hancock,  the  Presidential  Range, 
and  the  ridges  of  Bartlett  and  Jackson.  The  central  peak  is  the  highest  in 
the  series,  and  is  but  \  M.  from  the  Slide.  It  should  be  cleared,  an  opera- 
tion which  would  cost  but  little  trouble,  since  it  is  remarkably  pointed ; 
and  a  path  should  be  made  to  it  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  excur- 
sion from  Greeley's  to  Tripyramid  and  back  will  occupy  a  long  and  work- 
ful  day.  In  August,  1875,  the  Editor,  with  the  party  engaged  in  the 
Guide-Book  survey,  crossed  from  Greeley's  to  Sandwich  in  two  days, 
passing  over  the  crests  of  Tripyramid  and  Whiteface,  and  traversing  the 
intervening  ravines.  As  ascertained  by  barometric  observations,  the 
second  ravine  between  the  two  summits  is  1,300  ft.  below  Trip\Tamid,  and 
the  ridge  beyond  may  be  followed  in  its  bend  to  the  S.  and  £.  until  the 
cone  of  Whiteface  is  encountered,  825  ft.  below  the  summit. 
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138.  Sandwich  Dome.   (£feeiNi^e334a.) 

This  immense  mountain  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the  towns  of  Sandwich 
and  Waterville,  and  is  separated  from  the  Campton  Range  by  the  Sand- 
wich Notch,  and  from  Whiteface  by  the  low  plateau  ^t  Flat  ML  It  is 
4,000  ft.  high.  It  is  flanked  by  the  subordinate  ridge  of  the  Noon  Peak  oA 
the  N.  and  by  the  sharp  white  spires  of  the  Acteon  Range  on  the  N.  W.  The 
long  upper  ridges  are  bare  of  trees  and  swell  Into  minor  peftks,  separated 
by  thickets  and  stony  levels.  On  account  of  the  relation  of  Sandwich 
Dome  to  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.  and  the  lake-country,  it  commands 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  fascmating  panoramas  in  New  England. 

This  moantain  is  known  to  most  of  the  country  people  in  the  adjacent  towns  as 
Black  Mountain.  But  this  name  has  been  applied  to  so  many  summits  in  New 
Ehmpshire  that  it  has  lost  all  value  as  a  distinctiye  appellation.  Recognizing  this 
Act,  Prof.  Quyot  bestowed  upon  this  Black  Mt.  the  name  of  Sandwich  Dome, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  State  Geological  Surrey  and  is  gratefully  adopted 
here.  From  the  lake-town*  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flattenied  dome,  and  the 
prefix  of  "  Sandwich"  is  ^ven  because  it  is  the  chief  and  most  conspicuous  peak  in 
that  town ;  while  Watenrille,  in  which  half  of  it  lies,  has  several  higher  summits. 

The  old  bridle>path  from  Sandwich  has  been  n^lected  of  late  years,  and  is  partly 
overgrown.    It  was  at  one  time  an  easy  and  &vorite  route. 

The  path  to  the  summit  of  Sandwich  Dome  leaves  the  Waterville  road  at  the 
Dolloff  fkrm,  which  iS  beyond  the  Mad-River  bridge,  about  6^  M.  from  Gampton 
Tillage  and  6^  M.  fh>m  Greeley's.  It  is  over  3  M.  long,  and  requires  2^- 8^  hrs. 
of  active  climbing.  Much  labor  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  path  in  past 
years,  bat  it  has  recently  been  neglected,  and  now  requires  a  thorough  overhauling. 
A  littie  judicious  labor  would  go  fax  towards  making  out  of  this  blind  trail  a  c<»n* 
naratively  easy  way  of  access  to  one  of  the  noblest  view-points  in  New  England. 
Quide-boards  should  mark  out  ihe  way  fh>m  Dc^ofiTs  to  the  ruined  bridge,  and 
should  show  where  the  path  is  resumed  after  crossing  the  stream  in  many  places  fiup 
up  in  the  ravine.  But  the  most  important  improvement  would  be  to  clear  a  path 
through  the  dense  growth  of  stunted  spruce  and  fir-trees  surrounding  the  final  peak 
—  a  dense  thicket,  which  is  quite  impaissable  for  ladies  and  nearly  so  for  gentlemem 

Passing  up  the  road  ftt>m  DoUofTs  to  and  through  the  gate  on  the  jr.  a  few  rods 
distant,  a  field-road  is  entered  and  followed  towards  the  woods.  Beyond  a  second 
gate  the  road  grows  more  v^u^i  &ud  the  traveller  soon  reaches  a  biook  on  the  r., 
coming  out  of  the  woods.  Without  crossing,  he  should  keep  up  along  a  path  neap 
the  water  until  he  reaches  a  dilapidated  log-bridge,  about  1  M.  from  DoUofTs.  On 
crossing  this,  the  mountain-path  is  entered  on  the  1.,  and  thenceforward  ascends 
through  the  woods  for  a  great  distance,  being  well  defined  and  comfortable,  save  for 
its  upwardness.  Glimpses  of  the  lofty  white  cliflb  of  the  Acteon  Range  are  g^ned  bit 
the  1.,  across  a  wide  ravine,  but  the  main  peaks  are  hidden  by  the  trees  in  advance. 
As  the  head  of  the  ravine  is  approached,  the  path  crosses  the  brook  several  times, 
and  the  climber  must  be  carefbl  or  he  will  be  unable  to  find  it  on  the  other  side. 
The  last }  M.  is  very  steep,  and  leads  over  fUlen  fragments  of  rock  and  loose  stones, 
ddbrisand  sharp  bluffS.  If  the  path  can  be  followed  it  will  be  of  material  aid,  since  this 
narrow  track  has  been  cleared  of  rolling  stones  and  angular  rocks.  This  part  of  the 
TOUte  is  above  the  woods,  and  commands  broad  retrospective  views.  At  last  it  ap- 
proaches a  sharp  white  peak,  and  ten  to  one  the  unwarned  traveller  would  strike 
directly  thitherward  as  for  the  ultimate  crest.  The  actual  summit  is  to  the  N.  E., 
and  is  much  higher  than  the  white  peak,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  formi- 
dable thicket  of  dwarf  evergreens,  through  which  no  adequate  path  can  be  found. 
Tisltors  sometimes  remain  on  the  lower  peak,  weanr  with  their  long  march  and 
daunted  by  the  Jungle  ahead ;  but  they  should  c»ll  out  their  reserve  of  nerve- 
strength  for  a  final  pull  of  16  minutes  up  through  the  spruces,  and  then  be  rewarded 
richly.  The  crest  overlooks  all  the  trees,  and  on  its  highest  ledge  is  the  beacon 
which  marics  it  as  a  station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  From  this  point  the  mamlve 
nroporttons  of  Sandwich  Dome  may  be  studied,  ~  with  the  white^zowned  Sachem 
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^eak  flanking  it  on  theW..  the  long  ridge  on  the  N.,  which  rises  into  a  pointed 
nubble  on  the  W.  and  to  Noon  Peak  on  the  r.,  and  a  high  wooded  ridge  on  the  S. 
E.  toward  Upper  Sandwich. 

-  Professor  Huntington  and  the  Bditor  ascended  Sandwich  Dome  from  DoUoflPs,  and 
went  down  on  the  S.  side,  takinga  compass-line  across  the  great  ravine  to  Mt.  Israel. 
The  woods  were  not  difficult  to  traverse,  though  there  were  several  belts  of  burnt 
ground,  and  after  over  two  hours  of  rapid  descent  they  reached  a  remote  form 
whence  a  path  led  out  around  Young  Mt  to  the  Guinea-Hill  road  and  Sandwich 
Centre.  The  descent  on  this  side  cannot  be  recommended,  as  a  slight  error  in  calcu- 
lation would  nves^tate  a  very  long  march  through  trackless  forests. 

♦  ♦  The  View.  —  The  brilliant  white  spire  of  Mt.  Chocorua  is  a  little  N^ 
of  E.,  and  is  fianked  by  its  high  N.  peaks.  Beyond  and  partly  hidden  by 
Chocorua  is  the  long  and  uniform  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  summit- 
hotel,  and  somewhat  nearer  are  two  or  three  of  the  Madison  and  Conway 
ponds.  A  little  to  the  r.,  but  many  leagues  away,  are  the  Frost  and 
Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  of  Brownfield,  beyond  the  hills  of  Madison  and  Eaton. 
Due  E.,  over  40  M.  distant,  the  waters  of  Sebago  Lake  may  be  seen  on  a 
very  clear  day,  and  Silver  Lake  (with  Madison  village  on  its  N.  shore)  is  in 
nearly  the  same  line,  though  not  half  so  far  away.  Over  Great-Hill  Pond, 
which  is  to  the  r.  of  and  nearer  than  Chocorua,  is  the  spire  of  Tamworth, 
beyond  which  are  Gline  Mt.  and  the  more  remote  highlands  of  Baldwin 
and  Cornish,  with  Mt.  Prospect  in  Freedom  to  the  r.  To  the  r.  of  White 
Pond  is  S.  Tamworth  village,  near  the  Ossipee  Range,  with" part  of  Ossipee 
Lake  beyond  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  on  the  sky-line,  on  whose  1. 
is  the  city  of  Portland,  at  the  seaside.  Tlie  S.  E.  is  occupied  by  the  Ossipee 
Range,  with  the  pastured  flanks  of  the  Whlttier  Peak  to  the  1.  of  and  be- 
yond the  islandless  Bearcamp  Pond,  over  which  is  the  sky-attaining  Mel- 
vin  Peak,  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  range.  The  view  next  includes  the  ham- 
lets to  the  S.,  Centre  Sandwich  near  by  and  to  the  1.  of  Mt.  Israel,  with 
the  island-studded  Red-Hill  Pond  on  the  1.,  beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  is 
Sandwich  Comer,  with  Moultonborough  still  farther  c^. 

Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  about  S.  S.  E.,  and  forms  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  element  of  the  view  from  the  Dome.  Moultonborough  Neck  pro- 
jects its  thousands  of  well-tilled  acres  between  Moultonborough  Bay  and 
the  Centre-Harbor  bay,  and  Long  Island  is  nearly  joined  to  its  end.  Nu- 
merous islands  are  seen  in  the  bay,  and  on  its  E.  shore  is  Melvin  Village, 
over  which  is  the  hamlet  of  Mackerel  Comer,  on  the  highlands;  and  still 
farther  out  on  this  line,  over  Smithes  Pond  (at  Wolfeborough),  is  the  sym- 
metrical peak  of  Copple  Crown,  flanked  on  the  1.  by  the  low  cliff  of  Tumble 
Down  Dick.  Under  Ck)pple  Crown  is  Tuftonborough  Neck,  and  on  its  r. 
are  the  high  hills  of  E.  Alton,  over  which  the  ocean  off  Portsmouth  may 
be  seen  on  very  clear  days.  Over  Long  Island  is  the  ridgy  Rattlesnake 
Island,  before  the  entrance  to  Alton  Bay,  with  the  Alton  hills  near  the 
shore.  More  to  the  N.  W.  is  Diamond  Island,  and  a  picturesque  archipel- 
ago is  seen  farther  up  the  lake.  Across  the  deep  wooded  ravine  on  the  S. 
of  the  Dome  is  Mt  Israel,  about  4  M.  distant,  over  which  is  the  long,  lo^ 
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and  shapelaM  mass  of  Red  Hill,  above  whoee  central  depression  are  the 
sister  peaks  of  Mt  Belknap,  with-Mt.  Retreat  on  the  1.  To  the  r.  of  Bel- 
knap is  Long  Bay,  running  to  the  S.  of  Round  Bay,  and  with  Lake  Winne- 
sqnam  on  the  r.,  at  whose  foot  is  the  large  village  of  Laconia.  The  North- 
west Bay  of  Winnepesaukee  is  nearer,  with  a  part  of  Meredith  Village,  on 
whose  r.  is  Waukawan  Lake. 

Squam  Lake  is  on  the  S.  and  all  its  regalia  of  islands  is  seen,  with  long 
curving  promontories  and  deeply  recessed  bays.  Far  awaj^over  its  tran- 
quil waters,  and  over  the  r.  of  Waukawan  Lake,  are  the  twin  Uncanoonuc 
peaks,  near  Manchester;  while  equally  distant,  over  the  r.  of  the  long 
island  in  Squara,  is  Joe-English  Hill,  in  New  Boston.  Over  the  r.  part  of 
Sqnam  is  White-Oak  Pond,  with  an  apparent  island,  over  whose  middle 
and  very  far  away  are  the  mountains  in  Temple  and  Wilton,  and  still  more 
remote,  over  a  depression  in  these  ridges,  is  the  crest  of  Mt  Wachuset,  in 
Massachusetts.  The  high  hills  of  Sanbomton  and  New  Habapton  are 
nearer,  and  stand  in  confused  array.  At  the  r.  end  of  Squam  is  a  small 
portion  of  Little  Squam  Lake,  and  between  the  Dome  and  these  waters  are 
the  low  and  wooded  ridges  of  the  Squam  Range,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
Morgan  Mt.  Far  down  on  the  horizon,  over  the  S.  end  of  this  range,  is  the 
flattened  dome  of  Monadnock,  on  whose  1.,  and  almost  equally  distant,  is 
Crotched  Mt.,  in  Francestowu.  A  trifle  to  the  r.  of  Monadnock,  but  much 
nearer,  is  Mt.  Kearsarge,  with  a  level  ridge  running  from  the  1.  to  a  sharp 
pyramidal  peak.  In  front  and  to  the  r.  are  the  Ragged  Mts.,  with  th^  high 
hills  of  Warner  on  their  1.,  far  beyond  Ashland  village;  and  over  their  r. 
is  LovewelVs  Mt.,  in  Washington,  touching  the  sky-line.  Near  at  hand, 
and  more  to  the  r.,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  directly  over  which  is 
the  long  ridge  of  Sunapee  Mt,  clear-cut  against  the  sky.  The  dark  for- 
ests of  Plymouth  Mt.,  just  across  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  are  in  like 
manner  overlooked  by  Wnntastiquet  Mt.,  which  is  opposite  Bellows  Falls. 
The  ledgy  and  level  top  of  Mt.  Weetamoo  is  seen  below,  on  the  S.  W., 
with  the  white  houses  of  Plymouth  on  the  1.  and  Campton  on  the  r. ;  and 
just  to  the  r.,  due  S.  W.,  are  the  three  graceful  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 
Far  beyond  Cardigan,  and  below  the  serried  ridges  of  the  hill-country  of 
Southern  Vermont,  it  is  thought  that  the  Massachusetts  peak  of  Greylock 
may  be  seen.  On  the  r.  flank  of  Cardigan  falls  the  ridge  of  Croydon  Mt., 
which  is  crested  with  white  ledges. 

Ascutney  lifts  its  stately  blue  peak  on  the  r.  of  Croydon,  and  beyond  it 
are  the  billowy  Vermont  hills;  while  far  down  on  the  horizon  Mt  Equinox 
lifts  its  sharp  point  on  the  1.  of  Ascutney  and  Mt.  JSolus  shows  abounded 
crest  on  the  r.  The  last  two  mountams  are  near  the  Battenkill  River, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson.  The  view  next  extends  across  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  and  up  the  course  of  Baker's  River,  the  first  notable 
peak  being  Mt  Stinson,  in  Runmey.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  the  long  and  low 
Moose  Mt.,  near  Dartmouth  College,  and  on  the  r.  are  remote  ranges  in 
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Vermont  A  little  more  distant  and  on  the  r.  of  Stinson,  is  Smart's  Mt, 
marked  by  a  high  ronnd  black  swell  with  equal  slopes.  To  the  r.  and 
very  far  away  is  the  blue  lance-point  of  Killington  Peak,  flanked  by  others 
of  the  mountains  near  Rutland.  Just  to  the  r.  of  Smart's  Mt.,  due  W. 
across  the  valley,  is  the  Mt.-Carr  Bange,  a  long  and  shapeless  wooded  ridge 
reaching  the  sky,  flanked  by  Mt.  Kinneo  and  the  rounded  head  of  Mt. 
Cushman.  Toward  the  r.  is  Ellsworth  Pond,  over  which  is  the  great 
mountain  in  Ellsworth  township.  In  the  foreground  is  the  long  valley  of 
Mad  River,  running  down  to  Campton  Village  and  apparently  prolonged  to 
Mt  Stinson.  By  standing  on  the  heap  of  stones  at  the  beacon  the  blanched 
cliffs  of  the  Sachem  Peak  may  be  seen  below,  over  which  are  the  rock- 
banded  sides  of  Welch  Mt,  with  a  long  purplish  perpendicular  stripe. 
Still  beyond  are  the  cliffs  on  Fisher  Mt,  and  farther  up  is  Mt  Watemo- 
mee,  on  whose  r.  is  the  imposing  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  high  uplifted  over 
all.  Toward  the  N.  W.  and  close  at  hand  below  is  the  semi-detached  ridge 
of  Sandwich  Dome  from  which  the  so-called  Jennings  Peak  rises  on  the  1. 
and  the  Noon  Peak  on  the  r.  Over  the  former  is  Green  Mt.,  whence  long 
ascending  ridges  mount  up  on  the  r.  to  the  white  rocks  which  form  the 
crest  of  T6cumseh. 

Over  the  ridge  which  runs  to  the  r.  irom  Moosilauke  is  the  slender  peak 
of  Black  Mt.  in  Benton,  far  beyond  which  is  the  Vermont  summit  of 
Camel's  Hump,  with  its  pointed  top  falling  off  suddenly  to  the  r.  It  is 
believed  that  Mt  Mansfield  may  also  be  seen,  a  short  distance  to  the  r.  of 
Camel's  Hump.  On  the  1.  of  Tecumseh,  several  miles  away  up  the  Pem- 
igewasset  Valley,  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  with  an  acute  point  on  the  r. ;  and  on 
the  r.  of  Tecumseh,  beyond  the  Black  Mt.  of  Thornton  Gore,  are  the 
light-colored  ledges  on  Mt  Cannon,  near  the  Profile  House.  Over  the 
great  ridges  S.  of  the  Hancock  Branch  is  the  wonderfully  sharp  spire  of 
Mt  Liberty,  with  Mt.  Flume  on  the  r.  and  nearer.  Haystack  is  keenly 
marked  against  the  sky;  and  the  thin  serrated  crest-line  of  Lafayette 
rises  beyond,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Franconia  Range.  In  the  foreground, 
over  Noon  Peak,  are  the  houses  and  clearings  about  Greeley's,  in  Water- 
ville,  above  which  towers  the  immense  mountain  of  Osceola,  with  ledgy 
sides,  a  slide  near  the  r.  centre,  and  a  bold  peak  on  the  r.  Between  two 
of  its  swelling  crests  is  seen  a  point  of  the  Twin-Mt  Range;  and  to  the  r. 
of  the  E.  peak,  over  and  beyond  the  gap,  is  the  double-headed  ridge  of 
Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond.  To  the  r.  of  the  deep  notch  N.  of  Greeley's  is  Mt 
Kancamagus,  over  which  are  the  clustered  tops  of  Mt.  Hancock,  with  the 
majestic  Mt  Carrigain  on  the  r.,  falling  in  terraces  to  the  r.  from  its  high 
hemispherical  crest  To  the  1.  and  beyond  is  a  portion  of  the  Field-Willey 
Range;  while  to  the  r.  are  the  bright  stripes  on  Mt.  Webster,  over  Mts. 
Lowell  (marked  by  a  white  slide),  Anderson,  and  Nancy.  Beyond  and 
over  these  is  the  Presidential  Range,  —  Clinton,  against  the  sky;  Pleasant, 
under  the  1.  of  Jefferson;  Franklin  and  Monroe,  against  Washington;  and 
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Washington  seen  at  the  end  of  the  great  iHT&ie  of  the  Mt-i^ashington 
Biver,  with  BooU*8  Spur  ronning  to  the  r.  and  falling  off  into  the  lofty  Mont- 
alban  Ridge.  On  the  1.  of  Washington  is  the  sierra  of  ML  Clay,  with  the 
symmetrical  top  of  Mt.  Jefferson  on  its  1. 

Across  the  Waterviile  glen  to  the  N.  £.  is  the  great  mass  of  Tripyramfd, 
abounding  in  peaks  and  briUiantly  decorated  by  the  great  white  slide  near 
its  centre.  Between  the  N.  peaks  is  Mt.  Carte1-*s  crest,  bine  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  over  the  gap  r.  of  the  slide  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Moriah.  Farther 
to  the  r.  are  the  npper  parts  of  Baldfoce,  Mt.  Eastman,  and  Double-Head, 
with  a  yet  more  distant  peak  in  Maine.  The  view-line  next  i^eaehes  &e 
Conway  Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pequawket,  with  its 

r.  flank  falling  into  the  N.  ulope  of  Passaconaway,  a  bold  black  mountain 
not  far  distant.  A  little  N.  of  E.  and  6  >6  M.  distant,  is  the  whole  W.  side 
of  Whiteface,  with  high  white  cliffs  on  the  r.,  and  the  blue  hills  of  Hebron 
far  away  beyond.  To  the  r.  is  Mt.  Paugus,  bearing  long  lines  of  bare 
ledges  and  flanked  "by  the  green  cone  of  Mt.  Wonnalancet;  and  yet  far- 
ther to  the  r.,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  is  the  pinnacle  of 
Chocorua. 

7%e  Acteon  Range 
consists  of  three  white  peaks  below  and  N.  W.  of  Sandwich  Dome, 
overlooking  the  Mad-River  Valley.  They  lie  nearly  in  line  with  each 
other,  and  are  favorably  seen  from  the  middle  reaches  of  the  path  up  the 
Dome.  The  peak  nearest  to  the  W.  has  been  ascended  in  1^  hrs.  by  turn- 
ing in  from  the  road  at  Dolloff's,  and  bearing  to  the  1.  from  the  Dome  path, 
directly  towards  the  range.  The  peaks  consist  of  vast  piles  of  white  rock, 
affording  good  open  ground  and  but  little  encumbered  with  bushes. 
Plenty  of  blueberries  are,  however,  found  here  in  their  season. 

The  journey  along  the  ridge  of  the  peaks  takes  about  1  hr.,  crossing  the 
middle  hummock  and  traversing  a  small  hollow  beyond,  which  is  filled 
with  dwarf  trees.  The  third  peak  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  mountains» 
and  has  been  called  "  Chocorua  in  miniature."  It  is  a  needle  of  white 
rock,  accessible  only  on  the  W.  and  E.  sides,  and  girt  with  overhanging 
cliffs  above.  It  is  inaccessible  on  the  N.  or  S.  The  architecture  of  these 
three  white  crests  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  its  decided  character 
and  graceful  outlines.  They  command  good  views  over  the  Mad-River 
and  Pemigewasset  Valleys,  and  the  stately  mountains  of  Waterviile. 

Prof.  C.  E  Fay  has  explored  these  peaks,  and  named  them  coilectirely  the  Aeteon 
Range.  (Acteon  was  the  last  chief  of  the  Pemigewasset  tribe.)  The  chief  peak  he 
names  the  Sachem  Peak. 

Jenmngt  Peak  is  N.  of  Sandwich  Dome,  and  is  reached  from  the 
Sachem  Peak  by  descending  through  a  ravine  in  which  dwarf  trees  are 
found.  It  is  a  very  steep  and  craggy  summit,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Tecumseh,  and  commanding  a  broad  view,  which  includes  Mt  Wash- 
ington. ^ 
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IMcB  hy  Appaiaehians,  —  Bandwieh  Dome  is  shaped  like  an 

irregular  letter  H,  the  parallel  ridges  running  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction.  The  southerly  ridge  bears  the  principal  summit ;  the  northerly 
the  sharp  knob-like  Jennings  Peak,  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  precipitous 
Noon  Peak,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  white  summits  of  the  Acteon  Range ; 
and  the  cross-bar  is  formed  by  the  narrow  ridge  connecting  the  main 
summit  with  Jennings  Peak.  .  .  .  The  new  path  leaves  the  road  just  W. 
of  the  crossing  of  Drake's  Brook,  2  M.  from  Greeley's,  passes  over  the 
subordinate  summits  of  Noon  and  Jennings  Peaks,  and  ascends  the  ridge 
connecting  the  latter  with  the  main  peak.  On  leaving  the  road  we  ascend 
gradually  through  an  open  forest,  the  grade  being  very  easy  and  the  walk« 
ing  good.  On  our  way  up  we  cross  several  bare  ledges,  which  afford 
beautiful  retrospective  views  over  the  Waterville  Valley  and  its  surround- 
ing  mountains,  with  the  peak  of  Washington  prominent  in  the  distance. 
At  1  M.  69  rods  from  the  road,  we  attain  the  crest  of  the  ridge  connecting 
Jennings  and  Hoon  Peaks,  and  at  this  point  a  branch  path,  20  rods  in 
length,  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  latter.  The  view  here  is  Very  fine  : 
at  our  feet  Ues  the  valley,  completely  invested  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
peaks  of  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  Kancamagus,  and  Tripyramid,  beyond  which 
tower  Hancock,  Carrigain,  and  the  principal  White-Mt.  summits.  On  the 
£.  we  look  down  a  sheer  precipice,  1,000  ft.  in  height,  to  the  ravine  of 
Drake's  Brook,  beyond  which  lies  the  vast  forest-covered  mass  of  Flat  Mt., 
with  Whiteface  just  visible  over  its  highest  point.  The  view  to  the  S. 
and  W.  is  closed  by  the  immense  spurs  of  Black  Mt. 

Returning  to  the  main  path,  the  next  mile  carries  us  nearly  over  the 
level  ridge  connecting  Jennings  and  Noon  Peaks,  forming  the  pleasantest 
portion  of  the  trip.  The  path  is  laid  out  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine  of 
Drake's  Brook,  and  many  fine  outlooks  are  afforded  where  it  crosses  broad 
ledges.  About  half-way  between  the  peaks  is  a  cold  spring,  some  20  ft. 
off  the  path  ;  this  is  the  only  water  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  path.  At  a  distance  of  2}  M.  from  the  road,  the  path 
bends  suddenly  to  the  S.  around  the  slope  of  Jenniiigfl  Peak ;  and  a 
branch  path,  21  rods  in  length,  leads  up  to  the  summit.  The  view  from 
this  peak  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterville.  The  summit 
Is  ledgy,  and  the  few  trees  are  too  low  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  prospect 
is  very  extensive,  especially  towards  the  S.  and  W. ;  nearly  all  the  prom- 
inent peaks  of  the  mountain  district  are  visible,  and  the  distant  view 
includes  Monadnock,  Ascutney,  and  the  Oreen  Mts.  of  Vermont. 

From  Jennings  Peak  the  path  descends  slightly  to  a  sort  of  saddle,  and 
then  ascends  the  gradual  N.  slope  of  the  main  summit,  which  is  reached 
without  difficulty,  this  part  of  the  route  lying  in  a  remarkably  beautiful 
forest  The  total  distance  from  the  road  to  the  final  peak  is  3  M.  and  87 
rods,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  by  ladies  with  perfect  ease  in  3  hrs. 
Taking  into  ecmsideration  the  fine  view-points  scattered  along  the  path. 
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especially  the  extensive  prospects  from  Noon  and  Jennings  Peaks,  I  think 
we  may  regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Waterville,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  whole 
mountain  region. 

Mt  Teeamseh.  —A  new  and  by  far  the  best  path  to  the  summit  has 
been  made  by  Appalachians  sojourning  at  Waterville  in  1879.  It  leaves 
the  Osceola  Path  (see  page  323)  at  the  crossing  of  the  W.  Branch,  J  M. 
from  C^reeley's,  and  makes  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  top,  with  a  very 
steep  grade  on  the  upper  part.  If  M.  from  Greeley's  a  path  diverges  in 
i  M.  to  a  pretty  cascade ;  and  at  2J  M.  from  Greeley's  is  a  delicious 
spring.  The  path  is  overshadowed  by  trees,  except  at  a  point  i  M.  from 
the  summit,  whence  a  fine  view  is  enjoyed.  The  entire  length  of  the  path 
is  3^  M.  It  forms  the  easiest  mountain  excursion  from  Waterville,  and 
the  round  trip  has  been  made  in  half  a  day  by  ladies. 

Mt.  Hnntin^n,  named  for  Prof.  J.  H.  Huntington  (see  page  276),  is 
well  into  the  Pemigewasset  Wilderness,  and  may  be  reached  from  the 
Greeley  Ponds  (see  page  322)  in  5-6  M.,  by  the  beautiful  cascades  and 
flume;  or,  more  directly,  by  ascending  the  long  ridge  of  the  W.  peak, 
from  the  forks  of  the  Hancock  Branch. 

It  is  a  crescent-shaped  and  thickly  wooded  ridge,  with  three  peaks, 
3,200-3,400  ft.  high,  and  difficultly  won  views,  from  open  ledges,  of  Kan- 
camagus,  Osceola,  Sandwich  Dome,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  and  the  great 
Mad-River  Notch.    See  Appalachian  vol.  iv.  No.  1  (Dec,  1884). 
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139.  Hoxmts  White&ce  and  Passaoonaway. 

Whitefftoe  is  4,007  ft.  high,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  snmmits  of  the  Sand- 
wich Bange.  Its  name  is  derived  firom  the  color  of  the  cliffs  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  peak,  which  were  stripped  by  a  great  land-slide,  in  October, 
1820.  This  peculiar  aspect  of  the  crest  is  visible  from  many  points  in  the 
lake-conntry,  and  serves  to  identify  the  mountain.  On  the  other  sides  the 
peak  is  covered  with  dense  woods.  Whiteface  is  connected  with  Sand- 
wich Dome  by  the  plateau  of  Flat  Mt.,  and  with  Passaoonaway  by  a  high 
ridge.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  of  exquisite  beauty,  especially  on 
the  side  towards  the  lakes. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  marked  by  a  bold  and  picturesque  pile 
of  white  rocks,  on  which  a  signal  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  formerly 
stood.  The  W.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  crest  are  covered  with  trees,  throu^ 
which  a  path  passes  to  a  projecting  ledge  on  the  N.  W.,  whence  that  sec- 
tion of  the  horizon  is  visible.  On  the  K.  1^  part  of  the  peak  is  a  spring 
of  clear  water,  reached  by  a  well-trodden  path.  The  remains  of  a  rude 
camp  are  found  near  the  signal,  and  parties  occasionally  pass  the  night 
there,  finding  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water  close  at  hand,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  sunset  and  sunrise  views. 

The  path  tip  White&oe  is  4  M.  long,  and  is  considered  u  somewhat  difficult.  It 
leaves  the  McOrillis  Uxm  (see  Route  161)  in  the  N.  E.  mrt  of  Sandwich  township, 
where  also  a  guide  can  be  procured  for  the  a«cent  (S2.00  a  day).  The*path  goes 
through  the  forent  for  a  long  distance,  and  then  begins  the  ascent  of  the  slopes  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  mountain.  It  is  not  a  good  path  to  follow,  since  it  often  becomes 
very  obscure  and  might  be  easily  lost.  The  general  course  is  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
great  ravine  which  is  cut  into  the  S.  E  slope,  and  during  the  last  mile  it  passes  over 
long  reaches  of  ledges  and  annoying  rocks.    The  ascent  may  be  made  in  8  -  4  hrs. 

•  •  The  View  from  the  summit  of  Whiteface  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  State,  its  chief  features  being  the  mountain-girded  and  fertile  plains 
of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich  and  the  outspread  lakes  of  Winnepesaukee 
and  Squam.  N.  N.  E.  from  the  signal-ledge  is  the  peak  of  Mt  Washing- 
*  ton.  with  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant  to  the  1.,  and  the  high  point  of 
Jefferson  between  Pleasant  and  Monroe.  Below  this  cluster  and  to  the  r. 
are  the  red  ledges  along  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Crawford,  Glant^s  Stairs,  and 
Mt.  Resolution,  on  whose  r.  is  the  knoll  of  Mt.  Parker.  Still  nearer,  and 
in  the  same  line  of  direction,  is  the  elongated  ridge  of  Tremont,  marked 
by  three  low  nubbles,  and  flanked  by  the  Bartlett  Haystack  on  the  r. 
Back  on  the  horizon,  and  adjoining  the  Presidential  Range  on  the  r.  are 
the  high  blue  ridges  of  Moriah,  Wild-Cat,  and  Carter  Dome,  below  which 
are  Iron  Mt.  and  Black  Mt.,  in  Jackson,  over  the  nearer  Bear  Mt 

Paasaconaway  is  the  high  and  ponderous  peak  just  across  the  ravine, 
IJ  M.  N.  E.  of  Whiteface,  and  its  wooded  and  nubbly  ridge  runs  out  to 
the  r.  Over  this  line  of  heights  is  the  bold  and  rock-crowned  crest  of 
Moat  Mt,  with  the  sharp  cone  of  Eiarsaige  looming  beyond.    To  the  r. 
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Are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  tnrning  bine  in  the  distance,  and  the 
bright  speck  of  LovewelPe  Pond  is  next  seen.  Betummg  to  the  nearer 
ridge,  the  red  and  ledgy  flanks  of  Mt.  Pangus  are  overlooked  by  the  su- 
perb ridge  and  formidable  peaks  of  Chocorua,  beyond  which  is  the  distant 
blue  mass  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  white  hotel  on  its  middle  crest  It  is 
probable  that  Sebago  Lake  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  Nearly  £.  are 
Walker's  Pond  (near  Conway),  Chooorua  lAke,  and  Silver  Lake  (or  Six- 
Mile  Pond),  in  Madison.  Beyond  the  lake  are  Lyman  Mt,  and  Gline  Mt ; 
and  the  broad  waters  of  Ossipee  Lake  brighten  in  the  S.  £.,  overk)oked 
by  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  the  latter  is  seen 
the  distant  glitter  of  Province  Pond,  in  Wakefield.  The  long  line  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.  fills  the  S.  S.  E.  with  its  blue  upheavals,  and  the  foreground 
is  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich,  dotted  with  small 
hamlets.  This  vast  apparent  plain  is  composed  of  a  rich  mosaic  of  dark- 
green  woods  and  light-green  clearings,  studded  with  farm-buildings  and 
banded  by  white  highways.  The  open  country  is  diversified  by  numerous 
bright  sheets  of  water.  ^  Great-Hill,  White,  and  Elliott  ^onds,  toward  Os- 
sipee Lake;  the  Bearoaiiip  and  Red-Hill  Ponds  on  the  S.,  and  the  appar- 
ently isolated  ramifications  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  far  up  in  Moulton^ 
borough.  Just  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  the  black  Melvin  Peak,  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.,  is  the  low  point  of  Copple  Crown,  S.  of  Wolfeborough. 

To  the  r.  of  the  Ossipee  Range  are  the  long  and  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  seen  from  Moultonborough  Neck  to  Merr3rmeeting  Bay, 
with  all  its  fleets  of  islands  and  floating  bits  of  forest.  Long  Island  is  nearly 
in  line  with  the  high  double  peak  of  Mt.  Belknap,  in  Gilford,  and  farther  S. 
is  the  knoll  of  Rattlesnake  Island.  Nearly  due  S.  is  the  little  archipelago 
off  Meredith  Bay,  clustering  about  and  below  Bear  Island.  The  long 
double  ridge  S.  S.  W.  of  Whiteface,  over  Centre  Sandwich  and  Red-Hill 
Pond,  is  the  far-viewing  Red  Hill,  over  which  is  a  section  of  Meredith 
Bay.  On  the  r.  of  Red  Hill  is  Squam  Lake,  the  most  beautiful  element 
in  tbe  landscape,  with  its  bright  bosom  dotted  with  green  islands  and 
broken  into  placid  coves  by  far-projecting  capes.  Over  the  r.  end  of 
Squam  is  the  remote  blue  cone  of  Kearsarge. 

In  the  nearer  S.  W.  is  Flat  Mt.,  with  its  light-green  plateau,  on  whose 
farther  terrace  is  the  Flat-Mt.  Pond.  On  the  1.  of  this  point  is  Young  Mt, 
round  and  smooth,  to  whose  r.  is  the  sloping  flank  of  Mt.  Israel.  Farther 
away  down  the  valley  are  Mt  Prospect  and  Plymouth  Mt,  with  Mt.  Car- 
digan still  beyond.  The  view  next  includes  the  lofty  and  massive  Sand- 
wich Dome,  4  M.  distant,  with  Jennings  Peak  on  its  r.,  beyond  which 
are  the  light-colored  ledges  of  Welch  Mt.  (over  the  Mad-River  Valley), 
running  N.  E.  to  the  flank  of  Green  Mt,  whence  the  ridge  ascends  to  the 
peak  of  Tecumseh.  Directly  over  Tecumseh  is  the  long  blue  swell  of 
MoosUauke,  supported  on  the  S.  by  Mt  Carr. 
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Frmn  a  rock  about  60  ft.  Cram  the  peak  (by  a  path  through  the  woods)  the  re- 
nudnder  of  the  circuit  may  be  viewed.  First  on  the  1.  is  Tecumseh,  next  to  which 
comes  the  symmetricalpeak  of  Osceola,  about  N.  W.  Across  the  nearer  ravine,  in 
the  direction  of  N.  N.  W.,  is  the  S.  point  of  Tripyramid,  whose  remaining  summits 
extend  up  to  the  high  ridge.  On  its  i.  are  the  distant  ranges  of  Franconia,  and  on 
the  r.  is  the  great  wilderness  watch-tower  of  Mt.  Carrigain.  The  black  ridge  of 
Hancock  and  the  slide-scarred  sides  of  Mt.  Lowell  are  also  visible  in  this  direction ; 
and  Mt.  Willey  is  due  N. ,  over  the  nearer  Mt.  Anderson. 

Fafsaconaway  is  the  loftiest  of  the  Sandwich  Mts.,  exceeding  either 
Whiteface  or  Chocorua,  and  is  so  nearly  isolated  by  ravines  on  the  E.  and 
W.  that  it  presents  a  remarkably  massive  and  commanding  appearance. 
It  reaches  the  altitude  of  4,200  ft.  When  seen  fix)m  distant  points,  it  re- 
sembles a  symmetrical  dome  of  a  dark  color.  It  is  wooded  clear  over  the 
summit,  and  is  therefore  of  but  little  interest  to  tourists.  The  easiest 
route  to  its  crest  is  from  Shackford's,  in  Albany,  by  ascending  the  ra- 
vine of  Down^s  Brook,  the  distance  being  8  M.  It  can  also  be  visited  by 
following  the  long  ridge  which  leads  up  to  it  from  Whiteface.  The  dis- 
tance is  but  1 1 M.,  and  the  walking  is  without  serious  obstacly.  Another 
route  is  by  way  of  the  Birch  IntervcUe,  where  the  comers  of  Waterville, 
Albany,  Tamworth,  and  Sandwich  meet. 

140.  Kount  Chocorua 

is  probably  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  the  mountains  of  New 
England.  It  is  seen  from  the  border-towns  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
for  many  leagues,  and  from  the  W.  borders  of  the  lake-country,  alwayi 
presenting  to  view  the  same  blanched  peaks,  sharp  in  outline  and  unique 
in  form.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  serrated 
ridge  adds  greatly  to  this  striking  appearance.  Its  various  aspects  to  the 
esthetic  observer  may  be  seen  from  the  following  adjectives  which  Starr 
King  applies,  in  diiTerent  places,  to  this  peak ;  defiant,  jagged,  gaunt  and 
grisly,  tired,  haggard,  rocky,  desolate,  cragg}'-pcaked,  ghost-like,  crouch- 
ing, proud,  gallant,  steel-hooded,  rugged,  torn,  lonely,  proud-p6aked, 
solemn,  haughty.  The  height  of  Chocorua  is  3,540  ft.  The  main  peak  is 
surrounded  by  steep  cliffs,  in  many  places  impassable,  and  has  a  long 
pile  of  rocks  on  its  crest,  under  which  shelter  may  be  gained  from  N.  and 
W.  winds.  To  the  N.  is  a  subordinate  peak  of  fine  proportions,  separated 
from  the  main  crest  by  a  small  hollow.  The  ravine  of  the  Chocorua 
Brook  cuts  deeply  into  the  mountain  from  the  S.  £. ;  and  the  gorge  in 
which  are  the  Champney  Falls  enters  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
mountain  is  locally  famous  for  vast  quantities  of  blueberries,  in  their 
season;  and  is  then  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  from  the  adjacent 
towns. 

The  brilliant  peaks  of  Chocorua  are  formed  of  a  crystalline  labradoilte  called  Cho- 

c<9rua  granite,  which  was  erupted  during  the  great  cataclysms  of  the  Labrador  pe* 

riod.    It  stood  upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  islands  of  porphyritic  gneiss  which^con- 

etituted  the  first  dry  land  m  New  Hampshire,  emerging  from  the  ocean,  at  the  dawa 

15  V 
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of  geological  history.  Sharp  m  Is  the  preient  peak,  it  is  bat  the  dwarfed  remnant 
of  the  coiosMd  spice  which  stood  here  before  the  glacial  currents  swept  and  ground 
it  away.  *'  This  action  shows  why  we  hare  no  pinnacles  of  rock,  such  as  abound  in 
the  Alps.  The  Swiss  glaciers  have  plowed  around  these  pinnacles  and  leffc  them 
standing ;  but  the  American  continental  Drift  was  of  such  vast  proportions  that  the 
needles  disappeared  as  though  they  were  pebbles  in  the  path  of  the  ordinary  river 
of  ice." 

The  most  popular  path  is  flrom  the  Hammond  fiutn,  which  is  reached  by  a  by-way 
i  M.  long,  diverging  from  the  Conway  road  near  Tibbetts's  Mills,  2  M.  from  the  Cho- 
eorua-Lake  House,  and  14  M.  firom  N.  Conway.  This  route  is  generally  plain  and 
easy,  and  is  sometimes  ascended  by  ladies.  It  leads  upward  for  over  an  hour 
through  the  woods,  and  reaches  the  first  high  ridge  in  about  1^  hrs.  fh>m  the  farm- 
house. Ascending  thence  over  several  shoulders  of  the  mountain,  where  vast 
quantities  of  blueberries  grow  in  their  season,  the  walking  is  found  to  be  good,  and 
the  rapidly  opening  views  on  either  side  are  full  of  interest.  The  final  peak  can 
only  be  reached  by  flanking  it  and  ascending  cautiously  on  the  upper  side. 

There  is  another  path  which  leaves  the  carriage-road  at  J.  Piper's,  about  4  M.  N. 
of  the  Chocorua^Lake  House  and  12- 13  M.  firom  N.  Conway.  The  distance  is  2^  -  8 
H.,  and  the  ascent  requires  fiilly  8  hours  The  tre^l  ascends  the  great  ravine  of  the 
Ghocorua  Brook,  and  is  easy  to  traverse  as  fkr  as  the  old  hut,  where  people  some- 
times spend  the  night.  Beyond  this  point  it  is  steep,  and  passes  a  broad  area  of 
fallen  timber.  The  final  pull  up  the  summit  Is  very  steep  and  arduous ;  and  near 
this  section  ^  the  path  is  a  refreshing  spring. 

There  is  also  a  path  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Choeoma,  which  is  much  used  by  the 
people  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich.  It  enters  from  the  Derrell  farm,  about  6  M. 
from  Tamworth  Centre,  and  is  8  M.  long,  striking  the  main  ridge  about  }  M.  from 
the  peak.  This  route  is  somewhat  less  definite  than  that  firom  the  S.  E.  side,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  easier  in  its  grades.  There  in  a  tradition  in  the  adjacent  country  that 
the  tomb  of  Chocorua  was  on  the  line  of  this  path,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  — 
but  no  one  knows  where  it  can  now  be  found. 

The  peak  can  also  be  visited  by  advancing  from  the  Swift-River  country  up  the 
ravine  to  the  Champney  Falls,  but  this  route,  though  short,  is  very  arduous,  leading 
through  areas  of  fallen  timber.  Whoever  ascends  this  way  will  endorse  Dr.  Jack- 
ion's  statement :  "  Those  who  wish  for  a  laborious  mountidn  ezeoralon  can  aaoend 
Ghocorua  Mt.  from  Albany." 

See  also  page  344. 

'*  How  rich  and  sonorous  that  word  Chocorua  is!  ....  Does  not  its  rhythm  suggest 
the  wilderness  and  loneliness  of  the  great  hills  ?  To  our  ears  it  always  brings  with  it 
the  sigh  of  the  winds  through  mountain  pines No  mountain  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  interested  our  best  artists  more.  It  is  everything  that  a  New  Hampshire 
mountain  should  be.  It  bears  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  It  is  invested  with 
traditional  and  poetic  interest.  In  form  it  is  massive  and  symmetrical.  The  forests 
of  its  lower  slopes  are  crowned  with  rock  that  is  sculpturcMl  into  a  peak  with  lines  AiU 
of  haughty  energy,  in  whose  gorges  huge  shadows  are  entrapped,  and  whose  clifb 
blaze  with  morning  gold.  And  it  lias  the.fbrtune  to  be  set  in  connection  with  lovely 
water-scenery,  — with  Squam,  and  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  little  lake  directly  at  its 
base.  Its  pinnacle,  too,  that  looks  so  sheer  and  defiant,  is  a  challenge  to  adventurous 
pedestrians  among  the  mountains,  which  is  accepted  now  and  then  by  parties  every 
summer. 

'*  With  the  exception  of  Mt  Adams,  of  the  Mt.-Washington  range,  there  is  no  peak 
80  sharp  as  Chocorua.  And  there  is  no  other  summit  from  which  the  precipices  are 
io  sheer,  and  sweep  down  with  such  cycloidal  curves.  One  must  stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  Grand  Gulf,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mt-  Washington,  to  see 
lavine-lines  so  fiill  of  force,  and  spires  of  rock  so  sharp  and  fearfiil.  It  is  so  related 
to  the  plains  on  one  sideband  the  mountain  gorges  on  the  other,  that  no  grander 
watch-tower,  except  Mt.  Washington,  can  be  scaled  to  study  and  eigoy  cloud- 
scenery. 

"  On  one  side  of  its  i^Sf^  V^*-^  <k  charming  lowland  prospect  stretches  E.  and  S. 
of  the  Sandwich  range,  indented  by  the  emerald  shores  of  Winnepesaukee,  which  lies 
in  queenly  beauty  upon  the  soft,  fkr-stretching  landscape.  Pass  around  a  huge  rock 
to  the  other  side  of  the  steep  pyramid,  and  you  have  turned  to  another  chapter  in 
the  book  of  nature.  Nothing  but  mountains  running  in  long  parallels,  or  bending, 
xldge  on  ridge,  are  visible,  here  biasing  in  sunlight,  there  gloomy  with  shadowi,  and 
all  ralated  to  the  towering  mass  of  the  hnperial  Washington."    (Staui  Kin«.) 
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•  •  The  View.  —  On  the  W.,  below  and  adjoining  Chocorua,  are  the  ledges 
on  Mt.  Paugus,  whose  top  is  nearly  level,  and  has  no  peak.  Over  its  r. 
side  is  the  dark  and  prominent  Passaconaway,  falling  off  sharply  on  the 
r. ;  and  over  its  long  S.  flank,  across  the  upper  clearings  of  Sandwich,  is 
Mt.  Israel,  rising  behind  the  low  cone  of  Young  Mt.,  Mt.  Wonnalancet 
being  in  the  foreground,  S.  of  Paugus.  On  the  r.  of  Israel,  and  much 
higher,  is  the  dark  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Whiteface  is  nearlj-  W.,  on 
the  1.  of  and  adjoining  Passaconaway.  On  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Passa- 
conaway  is  the  long  and  many-headed  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  beyond  which 
are  the  sharp  peaks  of  Tecumseh  and  Osceola,  the  latter  being  seen  on  the 
1.  of  the  white  mound  of  Potash,  which  is  below  in  the  Swift-River  Valley. 
Much  farther  away  in  this  direction  (W.  by  N.)  is  the  high  plateau  of 
Moosilauke,  over  the  Blue  Ridge.  About  N.  W.,  toward  Mt.  Hancock,  is 
the  square-topped  mass  of  Greenes  Gliflf;  and  the  high  spires  of  the  Fran- 
conia  Range  rise  on  the  distant  horizon,  with  the  gray  sierra  of  Lafayette 
most  conspicuous.  On  the  r.  of  Hancock  is  the  imposing  pile  of  Mt.  Gar- 
rigain,  looming  up  boldly  out  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest;  and  on  its  E. 
side  is  the  shax^ly  cut  and  profound  gorge  of  the  Garrigain  Notch,  through 
which  a  part  of  Mount  Bond  range  is  seen.  Glose  on  the  r.  of  the  Gar- 
rigain Notch  is  the  remarkably  pointed  peak  of  Mt.  Lowell,  flanked  on 
the  r.  by  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy,  on  the  same  ridge.  Under  this  range 
is  Tremont,  with  its  highest  point  between  Anderson  and  Nancy;  and  Mt. 
Hale  appears  over  Anderson.  On  the  r.  of  Tremont,  and  near  it,  is  the 
sharp  crest  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack;  and  between  and  far  beyond  Tremont 
and  Haystack  are  Mts.  WiUey  and  Field.  The  purple  cliffs  of  Mt  Willard 
are  over  the  crest  of  Haystack,  in  the  White-Mt  Notch,  through  which  a 
part  of  Mt.  Deception  is  seen. 

About  N.  N.  W.,  6  M.  distant  across  the  Swift-River  Valley,  is  the  long 
ridge  of  Bear  Mt,  covered  with  woods,  and  on  the  r.  of  Haystack.  Between 
Haystack  and  Bear  are  seen  the  richly  colored  stripes  on  the  side  of  Mt 
Webster.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  Bear,  is  Mt.  Glinton,  below  which  is  the 
red  crest  of  Crawford,  with  Resolution  and  Giant's  Stairs  on  its  r.  Mt. 
Pleasant  is  over  the  r.  of  Bear,  showing  a  round  and  dome-like  crest, 
beyond  and  above  which  are  Franklin  and  Monroe,W.ofN.of  Ghocorua. 
The  houses  on  Mt  Washington  are  about  N.,  between  Mts.  Parker  and 
Langdon,  beyond  the  Saco,  and  Bear  and  Table  Mts.,  N.  of  the  Swift 
River.  Table  is  the  mountain  on  the  r.  of  Bear,  in  the  same  ridge,  and 
Iron  Mt.  is  over  its  flank.  Above  Iron  is  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Pinkham 
Notch,  through  which  Mt.  Madison  is  seen.  On  the  r.  of  and  ac^oining 
Table  is  the  long  and  imposing  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  over  whose  N.  peak  are 
the  crests  of  Thorn  Mt  and  Double-Head,  with  Baldface  lifting  its  white 
ledges  beyond.  The  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge  rises  above  th6  S.  peak  of 
Moat,  and  is  marked  by  a  house;  and  the  rocky  mounds  of  the  Eagle 
Ledge  and  the  Albany  Haystack  are  across  the  Swift  River,  toward  tho  S. 
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peak.  To  the  r.  of  and  S.  of  Eiarsarge  are  Blackcap,  Middle  Mt,  and 
others  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with  the  clearings  of  N.  Fryeburg 
and  Lovell  visible  through  their  gaps. 

The  character  of  the  view  now  changes  from  a  tumultuously  upheaved 
land  of  mountains  to  populous  plains,  dotted  with  hamlets  and  ponds,  and 
diversified  here  and  there  by  low  ridges.  The  white  Conway  road  runs  N. 
along  the  base  of  Chocorua,  curving  away  from  its  formidable  rocky  flanks, 
and  lined  with  farms.  The  beautiful  meadows  of  the  Saco  emerge  from 
behind  Moat  Mt.,  and  pass  away  to  the  £.  in  graceful  bends.  The  fair 
village  of  Fryeburg  is  about  15  M.  £.  N.  £.,  on  the  1.  of  and  beyond 
which  are  the  bright  waters  of  Kezar,  Upper  Kezar,  Upper  Moose,  and 
Long  Ponds.  Lovewell's  Pond  is  close  to  Fryeburg,  on  the  r.  Nearer  at 
hand  is  the  bright  hamlet  of  Conway  Comer,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Swift 
and  Saco  Bivers.  Farther  out  in  this  direction  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  long  and 
rolling  ridge  which  uplifts  a  white  hotel  near  its  centre.  On  the  r.  of 
Conway,  due  E.,  is  the  broad  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond,  over  which  are  the 
Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  in  Brownfield.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over 
Cragged  Mt.  and  the  hills  of  Hiram  and  Sebago,  is  the  broad  gleam  of 
Sebago  Lake.  To  the  E.  S.  E.  the  view  passes  over  the  Gline  and  Lyman 
Mts.,  and  across  two  counties  of  lowland  Maine,  to  the  city  of  Portland, 
at  the  gates  of  the  sea.  On  a  clear  day  a  wide  extent  of  the  ocean  can  be 
seen  in  this  direction,  and  extending  away  to  the  r.  Farther  to  the  r., 
over  the  a<^acent  Whitton  Pond,  are  the  distant  hills  of  Cornish  and  Lim- 
ington;  and  nearly  S.  E.,over  the  hamlet  of  Madison,  is  Mt  Prospect,  in 
Freedom.  About  1  M.  from  Madison,  and  6  M.  from  Chocorua,  is  the 
broad  oval  of  Silver  Lake,  with  the  formless  ridge  of  the  Green  Mt.  in 
Effingham  over  it.  The  ampler  sheet  of  Ossipee  Lake  is  to  the  r.  of  and 
beyond  Silver  Lake,  and  on  its  r.,  far  out  on  the  horizon,  over  the  hiUs  of 
N.  Wolfeborough,  is  the  crest  of  Copple  Crown. 

Chocorua  Lake  is  close  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  the  S.,  with  its 
gracefully  curving  sandy  beaches,  bordered  with  trees;  and  the  white 
Chocorua-Lake  House  is  on  the  hill  beyond,  towards  the  hamlet  of  Tarn- 
worth  Iron-Works,  with  its  tall-spired  church.  In  the  plain  beyond  are 
the  hamlets  of  Tamworth  Centre,  S.  Tamworth,  and  W.  Ossipee,  and  the 
White  and  Elliott  Ponds.  Then  comes  the  long  Ossipee  Range,  filling 
the  horizon  from  S.  to  S.  S.  W.,  with  the  ledgy  sides  of  the  Whittier  Peak, 
below  S.  Tamworth.  The  twin  Belknap  peaks  peer  over  the  Ossipee  Mts. 
and  are  clearly  seen.  On  the  r.  of  the  range  are  portions  of  Moulton- 
borough  Bay,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  Northwest  Bay,  studded  with 
islets  and  divided  by  peninsulas.  The  Bearcamp  and  Red-Hill  Ponds  are 
next  seen,  with  the  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer,  beyond  which  rises 
the  double  swell  of  Red  Hill.  About  S.  W.,  over  the  white  village  of 
Centre  Sandwich,  is  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Squam  Lake,  with  its  blue 
bosom  dotted  with  wooded  islan^^.    The  9harp  crest  of  Kearsarge  if  over 
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its  1.  part;  the  Bridgewater  Hills  are  over  the  centre;  and  Mt.  Prospect, 
i^ear  Plymouth,  is  farther  to  the  r. 

Ghocorua  (pronoanced  C%oe-e^-<HMi)  wu  named  aftw  an  Indian  chieftain  -who  was 
killed  near  itd  sununit  by  white  men.  The  legend  was  thus  narrated  to  the  Editor 
by  a  yenerable  man  of  Tarn  worth,  who  had  written  it  down  forty  years  ago  as  he 
received  it  from  his  ancestors :  When  the  Pequawket  Indians  retreated  to  Canada, 
after  LoTewell's  battle,  Chocorua  refused  to  leave  the  ancient  home  of  his  people 
and  the  graves  of  his  forefathers.  He  remained  behind,  and  was  fVieudiy  to  the  in- 
coming white  settlers,  and  especially  with  one  Campbell,  who  hved  near  what  is  now 
Tamworth.  He  had  a  son,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  and  love  were  centred-  On  one 
occasion  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Canada  to  consult  with  his  people  at  St.  Francis, 
and,  wishing  to  spare  his  son  the  labors  of  the  Iraig  journey,  he  left  him  with  Camp- 
bell until  his  return.  The  boy  was  welcomed  to  the  hut  of  the  pioneer,  and  tenderly 
cared  for.  One  day,  however,  he  found  a  small  bottle  of  poison,  which  had  been 
prepared  fbr  a  mischievous  fox,  and,  with  the  unsuspecting  curiosity  of  the  Indians, 
he  drank  a  portion  of  it.  Chocorua  returned  only  to  find  his  boy  dead  and  buried. 
The  improbable  story  of  his  fotality  failed  to  sati^  the  heart-broken  chief,  and  his 
spirit  demanded  vengeance.  Campbell  went  home  fh>m  the  fields  one  day,  and  saw 
the  dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  He 
tracked  Chocorua  and  found  him  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  shot  him  down, 
while  the  dying  Indian  invoked  curses  on  the  white  men. 

This  legend  has  been  enshrined  in  American  literature  in  another  form.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  one  Cornelius  Campbell,  who  had  been  an  active 
and  liberal  partisan  of  Cromwell,  fled  to  America,  and  entered  this  remote  wilder- 
ness with  his  beautiful  and  high-bom  wife.  Chocorua  was  a  prophet  of  the  then 
powerful  Pequawket  tribe,  and  his  son  was  on  intimate  terms  at  Campbell's  house. 
The  accidental  death  of  the  boy,  the  murder  of  the  fiamily,  and  the  &te  of  the  chief 
on  the  mountain-crags  follow  as  in  the  authentic  story.  Another  account  says 
that  Chocorua  was  a  blameless  and  inoffensive  Indian,  a  friend  of  the  whites,  but, 
during  one  of  the  Massachusetts  campaigns  against  the  red  men,  when  the  Province 
gave  a  bounty  of  J£  100  for  every  scalp  brought  into  Boston,  a  party  of  hunters  pnr^ 
sued  the  unresisting  chieftain  and  shot  him  on  this  mountain,  in  order  to  get  the 
bounty-money. 

While  dying,  Chocorua  cried  out.  '*  A  curse  upon  ye,  white  men !  May  the  Great 
Spirit  curse  ye  when  he  speaks  in  the  clouds,  and  his  words  are  fire !  Chocorua  had 
a  son,  and  ye  kill^  him  when  the  sky  was  bright!  Lightning  blast  your  crops! 
Winds  and  fire  destroy  your  dwellings !  The  Evil  Spirit  breathe  death  upon  your 
cattle !  Your  graves  lie  in  the  war-path  of  the  Indian  !  Panthers  howl  and  wolves 
&tten  over  your  bones !  Chocorua  goes  to  the  Great  Spirit,  —  liis  curse  stays  witti 
the  white  man !  "  The  literary  account  says  that  the  settlement  was  afterwards 
vrasted  by  pestilence,  iptorms,  and  Indian  attacks,  and  vros  abandoned  by  its  people* 
In  point  of&ct,  however,  the  towns  in  this  vicinity  were  never  molested  by  the  In- 
dians. For  many  years  it  was  impossible  to  keep  cattle  in  Albany  (the  town  wherein 
the  mountain  stands),  for  they  sickened  and  died  soon  after  coming  there.  The 
people  laid  this  strange  fatality  to  the  operation  of  Chocorua's  curse,  until  queenly 
Science  found  out  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  muriate  of  lime  in  the  water 
which  they  drank. 

♦•  On  the  cliff's  extremett  brow,  *•  •  Wo  to  them  who  seek  to  noU 

Fearless  stands  Chocorua  now ;  The  red  owners  of  the  sou  ! 

Last  of  all  his  tribe,  and  he  Wo  to  all  who  on  this  spot 

Doomed  to  death  of  cruelty-  Fell  the  groves,  or  build  the  cot  1 

O'er  the  broad  green  valca  that  lie  «..  . .  ^-i-  -  ^^ .^-.  — . 


Far  beneath,  he  casts  his  eye. 


Blighted  be  the  grass  that  tprings  1 
BUghtcd  be  aU  living  thinm  1 
And  the  pestUenee  extend. 


e  pestUenee 

» ♦  Lands  where  Uved  and  died  my  siies,  Till  Chocoruas  curse  thaU  end  I ' 

Where  they  built  their  council-fires ; 

Where  they  roamed  and  knew  no  fear,  **  On  his  mnrderors  turned  he  then, 
Till  the  dread  white  man  drew  near  :  Eyes  shall  ever  haunt  those  men  \ 

Once  when  swelled  the  war-cry  round.  Up  to  heavea  a  look  he  cast. 

Flocked  a  thousand  to  the  sound ;  And  around  —  beneath — his  last! 

But  the  white  men  came,  and  they  Far  down  and  lone,  his  bones  are  ttrown. 

Like  the  leaves  have  passed  away.  The  sky  his  pall,  his  bed  of  stone." 

Chablks  J.  Foz. 
One  of  Longfellow's  early  poems,  **  Jeekoyra  "  (not  in  his  published  works),  had 
Choooma  for  its  hero. 
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14L  Albany. 

Albany  is  a  cold  and  rugged  township  of  839  inhabitants,  with  only  aboat 
8,000  acres  of  improved  land.  The  Swift  River  flows  through  it  from  W. 
to  E.,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  high  and  massive  mountains  on  either  side. 
There  are  several  fine  trout-streams  flowing  from  their  defiles,  and  the 
Swift  River  has  good  fishing  on  its  upper  waters.  Bears  and  deer  are  also 
found  here.  In  1839  a  railroad  route  from  Portland  to  Vermont  was  sur- 
veyed up  this  valley  and  thence  through  Waterville,  and  Gov.  Hill  vainly 
prophesied  that  it  would  be  built  by  the  year  1860.  The  Swift-Rivtr  RaU- 
road  has  recently  been  chartered.  The  town  has  neither  doctor,  lawyer, 
nor  clergyman,  and  but  one  merchant.  It  was  settled  in  1766,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Burton  until  1833.  In  1860  its  population  was  much  larger 
than  it  now  is,  but  many  of  the  people  fled  to  Canada  to  escape  the  draft 
during  the  civil  war. 

At  an  early  day  this  township  was  sold  by  land-speculators  to  New-Tork  and  Boa- 
ton  merchants,  eyen  Chocorua  itself  being  platted  off  and  disposed  of.  The  ill- 
omened  name  of  Burton  was  then  changed  to  that  of  Albany.  The  Swift  River  is  16 
M.  long,  and  much  lumber  is  floated  down  its  rapid  stream.  The  soil  in  the  valley 
is  naturally  rich,  being  formed  from  soft,  decomposing  rock. 

The  only  road  into  Albany  is  from  Conway  Comer,  up  the  valley  of  the  Swift 
Riyer.  which  is  crossed  at  7^  M.  from  Conway.  The  road  is  very  dull  until  it  pasaei 
Allen's  Mill,  since  it  runs  through  deep  forests.    There  is  no  public  conveyance. 

The  Swift-River  FaUs  are  about  10  M.  from  Conway  Comer,  and  are 
directly  alongside  the  road,  on  the  r.  The  river  here  plunges  downward 
for  a  few  feet  through  a  series  of  boiling  eddies,  and  is  narrowed  into  a 
straight  passage  between  regular  and  massive  granite  walls  about  20  ft. 
high  and  several  rods  long.  The  stream  roars  down  through  this  contract- 
ed gorge,  and  overflows  it  during  high  water. 

About  3  M.  above  the  falls  is  Allen's  MiU^  beyond  which  the  road 
enters  the  broad  basin  of  the  Smft-River  Intervale^  with  impressive  moun- 
tain views  on  either  side.  On  the  1.  are  Paugus,  Passaconaway,  and 
Whiteface;  and  on  the  r.  are  the  ridges  of  Bear  Mt.  and  Tremont  In  this 
glen  is  Shackford's,  a  large  house  where  fishing  tourists  and  other  sum- 
mer voyagers  are  entertained  with  simple  and  substantial  fare. 

The  *  Champney  Falls  are  in  one  of  the  ravines  of  Chocorua,  and  are 

very  pretty  in  seasons  of  high  water.     They  are  reached  by  diverging  to 

the  1.  from  the  road  on  to  a  logging-road,  at  the  first  bridge  E.  of  Allen's 

Mill.     The  distance  from  the  main  road  to  the  falls  is  nearly  2  M.    The 

falls  are  best  seen  from  the  large  rock  at  their  foot,  and  consist  of  a  long 

broken  plunge  of  the  mountain-stream  over  ledges  60  -  70  ft.  high.    On  the 

1.  and  in  full  view  is  another  fall,  on  a  tributary  stream,  exhibiting  a  rare 

grace  and  delicacy  of  outline.     This  has  been  called  the  Pitcher  Fall, 

"  Not  a  docen  rods  away,  but  almost  hidden  by  the  trees,  we  discover  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  &lls  in  New  Hampshire The  sunbeams  M\  aslant  through  the 

trees ;  the  eye  follows  the  high  perpendicular  ledge  that  runs  at  right  anglea  to  the 
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•tream,  and  throcgh  the  leaTes  of  the  treefl  we  can  see  a  small  stream  where  it  cornea 
oyer  the  ledge,  then  fiallB  down,  (Striking  the  rock  that  projects  just  enough  to  throw 
the  water  in  spray,  and  hreak,  for  an  instant  only,  the  continuity  of  the  stream.  la 
the  entire  fall  there  are  three  of  these  prcgections,  where  the  water  is  thrown  in 
spray,  and  after  the  last  continuous  &11  it  rests  in  a  quiet  hasin,  where  it  flows  out 
and  runs  into  the  stream  we  had  followed."    (HuinrufOTON.) 

The  Potash  is  a  singular  little  mountain,  whose  top  and  sides  are  com- 
posed of  coarse  white  granite,  rendering  it  a  conspicuous  object  even  when 
seen  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  near  the  foot  of  Passacouaway,  and 
about  IJ  M.  from  Shackford's,  whence  it  is  easily  visited.  The  prospect 
to  the  M.  and  N.  £.  is  broad  and  interesting,  and  amply  repays  the  labor 
of  the  ascent. 

"  Towards  Mt  GarrigiJn  the  Tiew  is  ahnost  anobstructed,  and  there  are  many 
gentle  undulations,  with  here  and  there  a  granite  cliff  standing  out  in  bold  relief, 
besides  magnificent  forests  sweeping  away  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains ;  for 
none  of  the  mountains  to  the  W.  haTe  been  denuded  of  trees.  In  full  Tiew,  Mt. 
Carrigain  stands  in  all  its  massire  grandeur,  while  N.  and  S.  there  are  sharp  p«&k8 
and  mountain-ridges.  Still  to  the  N.,  and  yet  not  so  far  distant  but  that  each  peak 
and  mountain-ridge  stands  in  sharp  outline,  the  White  Mts.  rise  in  successiye  cul- 
minations, until  Mt.  Washington  —  monarch  of  the  xmnge — seems  to  touch  the 

sky."       (J.  H.  HCKTINGTON  ) 

Churches  Falls  are  on  Sabba-Day  Brook,  and  have  been  visited  and 

painted  by  F.  E.  Church.  They  are  reached  from  Shackford^s  by  ascending 

the  course  of  the  Swift  River  IJ  M.,  to  the  second  stream  coming  in  on 

the  1.,  near  which  are  the  remnants  of  an  old  mill.    From  this  point  the 

tributary  should  be  ascended  for  ^  M. 

Prof.  Huntington  gires  the  following  viyid  description  of  the  foils  on  Sabba-Day 
Brook :  "  The  rock  Ib  a  common  granite,  in  which  there  is  a  trap-dike,  and  it  is  the 
disint^jation  of  this,  probably,  that  formed  the  chasm  below  where  the  steep  fall 
now  is.  Above,  just  before  we  come  to  the  falls,  the  stream  turns  to  the  W.,  and 
the  water  runs  through  a  channel  worn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  then,  in  one  leap  of 
26  ft.f  it  clears  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  falls  into  the  basin  below  almost 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm.  Great  is  the  commotion  produced  by  the  direct 
Ikll  of  so  great  a  body  of  water,  and  out  of  the  basin,  almost  at  right  angles  with 
the  foil,  it  goes  in  whirls  and  eddies.  The  chasm  extends  perhaps  100  ft  below 
where  the  water  first  strikes.  Its  width  is  from  10  to  15  ft. ,  and  the  height  of  the  wall 
is  trom  50  to  60.  The  water  has  worn  out  the  granite  on  either  side  of  the  trap,  so 
that,  as  the  clear,  limpid  stream  flows  through  the  chasm,  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
dike  is  seen.  The  fall  of  water,  the  whirls  and  eddies  of  the  basin,  the  flow  of  the 
limpid  stream  oyer  the  dark  band  of  trap  set  in  the  bright,  polished  granite,  the 
high,  oyerhanging  wall  of  rock,  all  combine  to  form  a  picture  of  beauty,  which, 
once  fixed  in  the  mind,  is  a  joy  forever." 

Moant  Paagns  is  the  low  and  massive  mountain  between  Chocoma 
and  Passaconaway,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  bare  ledges,  covered  and 
flanked  with  blueberry-bushes.  On  its  S.  W.  side  is  a  long  and  singularly 
curving  slide.  There  is  no  well-marked  peak  on  the  broad  top  of  Pau- 
gus,  and  it  is  broken  into  several  irregular  parts  by  shallow  ravines.  The 
ascent  may  be  made  from  Albany,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Birch  Inter- 
vale, above  Tamworth  Village.  The  lower  ledges  are  much  visited  by  the 
country  people  during  the  season  of  berries.  The  name  of  Paugus  was 
given  by  one  of  the  lake-country  poets,  in  honor  of  the  valiant  chief  of  the 
Fequawket  Indians  (see  page  409).    The  mountain  also  bean  the  name 
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of  Deer,  Middle,  Hanchback,  Frog,  and  Bald.  Miss  Larcom  also  named 
the  ra^i^  ridges  near  and  below  Paugus  the  Wakwa  BiUs,  and  the 
"  bright  cone  of  perfect  emerald  '♦  on  the  S.  W.  she  calls  Mount  Wonna- 
lancet  (see  page  25).  The  latter  is  "  the  terminal  promontory  of  a  ridge 
running  S.  (a  little  W.)  from  the  great  dome  of  Passaconaway.  I  find 
that  the  country  people  call  this  'Toad/  and  even  ' Toadback.'  *^  (Prof. 
C.  E.  Fay.) 

SONNETS. 


CHOCORUA. 

The  pknraer  of  a  great  company 

That  wait  behind  him,  gating  toward  the  MSt,— 

Mighty  ones  all,  down  to  the  nameless  least,  — 
Though  after  him  n<me  dares  to  press,  where  1m 
With  bent  head  listens  to  the  minstrelsy 

Of  &r  waves  chanting  to  the  moon,  their  priest. 
.   What  phantom  rises  up  from  winds  deceased? 
What  whiteness  of  the  unapproachable  sea? 

Hoary  Chocorua  guards  his  mystery  well : 
He  pushes  back  his  fellows,  lest  they  hear 

The  haunting  secret  he  apart  must  tell 
To  his  lone  self,  in  the  st^-dlence  clear. 
A  shadowy,  cloud-cloaked  wraith,  with  shoulders  bowed, 
He  steals,  conspicuous,  firom  the  mountain-crowd. 


CLOUDS  ON  WHITEFACB. 

So  lovingly  the  clouds  caress  his  head,  — 

The  mountain-monarch ;  he,  sereie  and  hard, 

With  white  Ihoe  set  like  flint  horiion-waid ; 
They  weaving  softest  fleece  of  gold  and  red. 
And  gossamer  of  airiest  rilver  thread. 

To  wrap  his  form,  wind-beaten,  thunder^carred. 
They  linger  tenderly,  and  fiun  would  stay, 
Since  he,  earth-rooted,  may  not  float  away. 

He  upward  looks,  but  moves  not ;  wears  their  hues ; 
Draws  them  unto  himself;  their  beauty  shares ; 

And  sometimes  his  own  semblance  seems  to  lose, 

His  grandeur  and  their  grace  so  iuterfbse ; 
And  when  his  angels  leave  him  unawares, 
A  sullen  rock,  tus  brow  to  heaven  he  bares. 

£Vom  Lucy  Laecom-s  An  Idyl  of  Work. 


New  Road  on  Mt.  0iocorua.  —  In  1887  James  Liberty  of  Tam worth 
cut  a  carriage-road  li  M.  long  from  the  Durrell  farm  (in  Tamworth)  up 
the  mountain;  and  in  1888  he  prolonged  it  over  much  of  the  remaining 
H  M.  to  the  peak.  Near  the  summit  he  is  building  a  stone  house,  for  a 
shelter,  where  travellers  can  spend  the  night. 
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142.  Tamworth 

is  a  town  of  1,844  inhabitants,  covering  28,917  acres  of  land,  of  which 
15,304  are  improved.  It  occupies  the  plain  between  the  Sandwich  and 
Ossipee  Ranges,  and  is  surroanded  with  noble  mountain-scenery,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  cultivated  lowlands.  It  is  a  good  town  for  graz- 
ing and  fruit-raising,  and  produces  much  maple-sugar.  About  600 
tourists  pass  portions  of  every  summer  within  its  borders,  spending  about 
$  10,000.  Tamworth  was  settled  in  1771,  and  is  named  after  an  English 
town  on  the  river  Tyne. 

TamDvorth  Iron-'Workt  is  a  small  hsmlet  with  a  eharcb,  a  store,  tod  a 
mill,  on  the  Chocorua  River,  in  the  B.  part  of  the  town  The  iron-works  were 
founded  before  the  ReTolution,  and  have  been  closed  for  over  70  years.  The  metal 
was  obtained  flt>m  bog-iron  ore  from  the  bottom  of  Ossipee  Lake.  Here  the  first 
American  machine-made  nails  were  turned  out,  in  1776 ;  and  here  also  the  first 
American  screw-auger  was  made  (in  1780),  the  maker  having  seen  an  auger  on  a 
British  priie-frigate  at  Portsmouth.  Many  anchors  were  cast  at  Tamworth,  and 
were  hauled  thence  to  Portsmouth  on  sledges. 

The  Chocorua-Lahe  House  is  a  summer  boarding-house  (founded  in 
1866),  near  Tamworth  Iron-Works,  on  the  high  hill  ^  M.  S.  E.  of  Chocoma 
I^ke,  and  200  ft.  above  it,  and  commanding  a  noble  view  of  Mt.  Chocorua. 
It  accommodates  50  guests,  at  $7-10  a  week.  The  railroad  station  is  at 
W.  Ossipee,  5  M.  distant  (stages  from  every  train  from  Boston).  Madi- 
son station  is  only  3^  M.  distant,  but  the  road  is  rugged  and  hilly.  Mt. 
Washington  and  other  northern  peaks  are  seen  from  a  hill  \  M.  S'.  of  the 
hotel;  and  other  view-points  in  the  vicinity  are  Page's  Hin,.2J  M.  (J  M. 
on  foot);  Deer  Hill,  8  M.  distant  on  the  Maiiison  road  ;  Around  the  Circle, 
a  route  7  M.  long,  revealing  several  fine  prospects;  Ordination  Rock,  4-5 
M.;  Elliott  Pond,  4  M.;  Conwa}',  10  M.;  N.  Conway,  16  M. ;  and  Butter- 
milk Hollow. 

The  Scudders*  summer-cottage  is  not  far  from  the  hotel ;  C.  P.  Bow- 
ditch's  (of  Jamaica  Plain)  is  close  to  the  lake;  Prof.  Wm,  James's  (of 
Harvard)  is  just  N.  of  the  lake;  and  on  the  W.  shore  are  tiie  estates  of 
Gen  Thomas  Sherwin  (of  Jamaica  Plain)  and  Frank  Bolles,  Secretary  of 
Harvard  University. 

Chocorua  La.ke'is  over  1  M.  long,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  strait  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown.  Row- 
boats  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  suminer-boarders,  and  afford  a  pleasant 
mode  of  diversion  and  exercise.  The  shores  are  partly  formed  by  curving 
sandv  beaches,  overhung  by  shadowy  trees.  Tnere"are  capital  bathing 
beacnes,  and  fishing  enougli  for  some  amusement,  but  the  main  features 
are  the  magnificent  scenery  and  the  dfy  and  bracing  air. 
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8,  TamvHiHh  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
Bearcarop  River,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  A  little  waj  to  the 
£.,  on  the  stage*road,  is  an  old  inn.  It  is  claimed  that  large  deposits  of 
coal  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ossipee  Range  near  this  hamlet,  and  several 
companies  have  attempted  to  develop  them. 

Tamworth  Village  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Swift  River, 
and  has  a  Ck>ngregational  church,  the  town-hall,  and  several  shops.  The 
quaint  old  inn  is  kept  as  a  summer  boarding-house,  and  there  are  also 
Remick*s  Waukenito  House,  and  Vamey's  Woodbine  Cottage.  The  mail- 
stage  runs  daily  to  and  from  W.  Ossipee  station.  The  hamlet  is  10  M. 
from  Centre  Sandwich,  by  a  road  which  gives  glorious  views  of  Chocorua, 
Paugus,  Passaconaway,  and  Whiteface.  Nearly  1  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  on 
this  road,  is  Ordination  Bock,  a  great  boulder  close  to  the  road  (on  the  r.), 
which  supports  a  handsome  marble  obelisk.  On  this  rock,  Sept.  12,  1792, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hidden  was  ordained  as  minister  of  TamworUi,  where  he 
remained  for  46  years  as  pastor,  guide,  and  friend. 

*'  Bfr.  Hidden  was  ordained  on  a  large  rock  (20  X  90  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high)  on  which 
60  men  might  stand.  His  foundation  must  be  secure  and  solid ;  for  this  rock  will 
stand  till  Gabriel  shall  divide  it  by  the  power  of  God.  Early  in  the  mining  the 
people  assembled  around  this  rock,  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  together  with  dogs 
and  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  an  entire  forest  about  this  place.  The  scmery Is 
wild.  On  the  W.  is  a  high  hill ;  and  N.  of  this  is  a  mountain  called  Chocoma,  which 
touches  heaven.  On  the  S.,  and  in  all  directions,  are  mountains,  steep  and  mn;ed. 
....  The  men  looked  happy,  rugged,  and  fearless.  Their  trousers  came  down  to  al^at 
half-way  between  the  knee  and  ankle :  the  coats  were  mostly  short,  and  of  nameless 
shapes ;  many  wore  slouched  hats,  and  many  were  shoeless.  The  women  looked 
ruddy,  and  as  though  they  loved  their  husbands.  Their  clothing  was  all  of  domestio 
manumcture ;  every  woman  had  a  checked  linen  apron,  and  carried  a  clean  linen 
handkerchief    (LAwafiMC£'s  Congregational  Churches.) 

On  Marsion  HiH,  U  M.  N.  W.  of  this  village,  occurred  the  ISunous  Siege  of 
Wolves.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  14th,  1880,  messengers  rode  rapidly  through  the 
towns  in  the  valley,  procudming  the  startling  Ikct  that  immense  packs  of  wolves  had 
descended  from  the  northern  mountains  and  were  in  the  forest  on  Blarston  Hill.  The 
farmers  from  all  the  country-side  hastily  armed  themselves  and  hastened  toward  the 
hill,  determined  to  prevent  the  enemy  firom  advancing  into  the  towns.  A  thin  line 
of  circumvallation  was  formed  about  the  forest,  and  as  fresh  parties  arrived  during 
the  night  the  lines  were  strengthened  on  all  sides,  amid  the  unearthly  howling  of 
the  wolves.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  forenoon  full  600  men  were  bivouacked 
around  the  hill,  and  the  eommand  was  assumed  by  Gen.  Quimby,  of  Sandwich.  A 
strong  detail  of  riflemen  was  finally  sent  forward  into  the  forest,  and  after  a  sharp 
ftisillade  they  exterminated  the  invaders,  many  of  whom,  however,  had  escaped  to 
the  mountains  about  midnight.  The  dead  wolves  were  transported  to  Tamworth 
Centre  under  escort  of  the  victorious  army,  and  a  general  jollification  closed  the 
quaint  episode  of  the  Siege  of  Wolves.  So  late  as  1815  the  inhabitants  of  Eaton ,  the 
next  town  on  the  £.,  were  seriously  annoyed  by  wolves,  many  of  which  they  killed. 


Madison  is  a  town  of  646  inhabitants,  S.  of  Ck>nway  and  £.  of  Tam- 
worth. The  surface  is  undulating,  producing  good  crops  of  com  and 
potatoes,  except  in  the  W.  part,  where  Silver  Lake  is  surrounded  with 
broad  drift-plains.  Lead,  zinc,  and  silver  are  found  here  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  have  been  unprofitably  mined.  Much  ready-made  clothing  for 
the  city  stores  is  made  here,  also  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  annually.    The 
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town  is  somewhat  frequented  as  a  summer-resort,  on  account  of  its  pretty 
highland  scenery  and  the  distant  views  of  the  White  Mts. 

Madison  {Madison  Home  ;  Churchill ;  $  5  a  week),  1|  M.  from  Madison 
station  (semi-daily  stages),  is  a  small  hamlet  N.  £.  of  Silver  Lake  (Six- 
Mile  Pond)  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  2^  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide,  with 
gracefully  curbing  sandy  beaches.  The  view  of  Chocorua  from  its  E. 
shore,  towards  sunset,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  David  Wakefield's 
boardmg-house  (36-8  a  week)  is  in  S.  Conway,  near  Dundee  and  Edge- 
comb  Mts.,  twin  round-topped  hills  commanding  fine  views  of  Washington, 
Kiarsarge,  Pleasant,  Chocorua,  Moat,  etc.  It  is  1^  M.  from  Walker's 
Pond  (see  page  93),  3  M.  from  Conway  Centre,  and  8  M.  from  N.  Conway. 

Eaton  is  a  picturesque  hill-town  E.  of  Madison  and  S.  of  ConVay.  The 
only  hamlet  is  at  Robertson's  Comer,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  town,  about 
5  M.  from  Madison  and  from  Conway  Comer.  There  is  a  small  inn  here. 
The  town  has  six  ponds ;  and  among  the  highlands  deposits  of  iron,  lead, 
and  zinc  have  been  discovered.  There  are  600  inhabitants.  On  its  W. 
border  are  Lyman  Mt.  and  Gline  Mt.,  and  on  the  E.  is  Cragged  Mt.  A 
rustic  bard  named  Shepherd  once  dwelt  here,  whose  quaint  poems,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Whittier,  **  were  so  bad  that  they  were  very  good." 

14a    West  Ossipee. 

Hotel.  —  The  Bearcamp-River  House,  for  8o  many  years  the  fiiyorite  resort  of 
John  0.  Whittier,  Lucy  Larcom,  and  other  notable  people,  was  burned  in  1880. 
There  is  a  small  inn,  the  West-Oasipee  House.  Daily  Stages  leave  for  Centre  Har- 
bor, Tamworth,  and  Sandwich,  on  the  arriTal  of  the  up-trains.  A  liTexy-stable  is 
connected  with  the  hotel. 

W.  Ossipee  is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Division,  16  M.  from  N.  Conway, 
near  which  there  are  a  few  houses.  Here  the  romantic  stream  of  the 
Bearcamp  River  flows  close  to  the  base  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  bordered  by 
pleasant  meadows  and  graceful  trees.  The  scenery  is  very  attractive,  and 
includes  the  Ossipee  Range,  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  and  the  pictu- 
resque peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  —  the  alpine-crested  Chocorua  on 
the  N.,  the  lower  ledges  of  Mt.  Paugus,  the  dark  round  top  of  Passacona- 
way,  the  shining  clifiFs  of  Whiteface,  the  forest-covered  Sandwich  Dome, 
and  the  conical  Mt  Israel,  W.  by  N.  The  sunset  effects  on  this  range  are 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  never  fail  to  command  admiration. 

A  short  distance  from  the  house,  on  the  Ossipee-Lake  road,  a  line  of 
trees  is  seen  on  the  r.  hand,  the  farthest  of  which  is  a  broad-arching  and 
venerable  maple.  This  stately  old  tree  has  frequently  been  visited  and  is 
much  admhred  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  honor  of  whom  it  has  been  named 
the  Whittier  Maple.  A  little  way  beyond  is  a  break  in  the  fence  on  the 
1.,  and  from  the  meadow  beyond  is  gained  a  prospect  of  Chocorua  which 
is  a  favorite  view  with  the  great  New-England  poet.  Mr.  Whittier  has 
visited  W.  Ossipee  for  many  summers,  and  has  often  tuned  his  h&ip  to  the 
music  of  the  Bearcamp  waters  and  the  mountain-forests. 

Among  the  favorite  drives  from  W.   Ossipee  are  the  pleasant  roads 
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toward  Centre  Harbor  (Route  157),  to  Ghocoroa  Lake  (page  8ii),  to  Madi- 
8011  village,  to  Ossipee  Lake  (page  847),  and  among  the  a^jaewt  glena  of 
tbe  Ossipee  Mts. 


The  Osaipee  Xountain  (so  called)  is  the  high  ridge  on  the  N.  £.  of  the 
Ossipee  Range  (see  Route  164)  and  over  W.  Ossipee.  It  is  easily  Ascended 
from  the  Bearcamp-River  House,  by  crossing  the  river  on  the  (Centre-Har- 
bor road,  and  ascending  to  the  1.  beyond.  Most  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  is 
ir^  from  trees,  and  the  view  is  varied  according  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
visitor.  The  bold,  rocky  spur  which  is  first  reached  overlooks  the  Ossipee 
Lake  and  the  peaks  to  the  N.  and  £.  The  ascent  from  this  point  to  the 
main  crest  is  easy,  and  leads  over  broad  bare  ledges. 

The  View  from  the  top  includes  the  broad  heaths  of  Ossipee,  Tamworth, 
and  Madison,  in  which  are  the  shining  waters  of  several  forest-bordered 
ponds,  with  the  larger  sheet  of  Silver  Lake  (Six-Mile  Pond)  towards  Mad- 
ison village.  The  line  of  the  Sandwich  Range  runs  from  N.  W.  to  N.,  with, 
the  noble  white  peak  of  Ghocorua,  a  little  W.  of  K.,  over  Ghocorua  Lake, 
and  flanked  by  bold  peaks  on  the  W.  and  N.  On  the  r.  of  Ghocorua,  and 
more  distant,  are  the  ledgy  tops  of  Moat  Mt,  over  which  are  the  crests  of 
Mt.  Wild-Gat  and  the  Garter  Dome.  The  Albany  Haystack  is  at  the  S. 
base  of  Moat.  The  white  band  of  the  railroad  runs  N.  from  W.  Ossipee, 
over  the  long  plains,  and  enters  the  Saco  Valley,  by  which  it  passes  into 
the  mountains.  On  the  r.  of  Moat  is  the  rounded  crest  of  Double-Head; 
on  whose  r.,  and  beyond,  are  the  white  ledges  of  Baldface.  Then  comes 
the  step-like  spur  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  on  whose  r.  and  connected  is  the  high 
and  symmetrical  cone  of  Eiarsarge,  with  a  hotel  on  its  apex.  The  Green 
Hills  of  Gonway  are  then  seen,  with  Blackcap  as  the  highest;  and  in  the 
foreground  is  the  Hedgehog  Hill,  with  other  wooded  eminences. 

The  view  then  passes  over  the  Fryeburg  Valley,  the  land  of  Pequawket; 
and  about  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  white  hotel  on  its  middle  crest. 
The  mountains  of  Brownfield  and  Porter  are  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.; 
and  Mt.  Prospect,  in  Freedom,  is  nearly  E.  About  S.  E.  is  the  great  mass 
of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  6  -  8  M.  distant  across  the  basin  of  Ossipee 
Lake.  The  view  now  sweeps  out  over  the  plains  of  lowland  Maine,  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  covering  most  of  the  townships  of  York  County. 

The  prospect  to  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.  is  shut  out  by  high  ridges  of  the  Ossipee 
Range.  Partial  yiews  of  the  border- towns  on  the  S.  S.  E. ,  and  S.  may  be  gained  by 
advancing  along  the  ridge  and  climbing  on  a  pile  of  rocks  at  its  S.  end. 

The  town  of  Ossipee  has  1,822  inhabitants,  and  occupies  65,000  acres,  of  which 
only  17,740  are  improved.  Within  its  borders  are  the  hamlets  of  W.  Ossipee,  Ossi- 
pee Centre,  Moulton's  Mills,  Ossipee  Comer,  Water  Village,  and  Lelghton's  Comers. 
About  $  60,000  worth  of  lumber,  bedsteads,  shoes,  and  hose  are  made  here  every 
year ;  but  the  m^rity  of  the  people  are  formers.  The  N.  E.  district  consists  of 
dreary  drift-plains,  but  the  highlands  on  the  W.  afford  pleasant  scenery  and  good 
pMturage.  Several  hundred  summer-touziits  come  hiUier  evexy  year,  to  ei^y  the 
lake  and  mountain  scenexy. 
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See  alto  pape  SH» 
■  Centra  Osslpee  {Central  House)  Is  «  small  hftmlet  \  M.  from  the  station  of 
the  same  name  (on  the  B.  &  M.  B.  R  ,  £.  Div  J  and  on  the  Beech  River.  It  has 
two  churches  and  f>eTeral  stores.  About  1  M.  W.  is  the  hamlet  of  Jfou/ton's  MiUs, 
irhence  the  road  io  prolonged  to  the  secluded  I>an-Uole  Ponds,  under  Black  Mt. 
Another  road  runs  N.  W.  into  the  remote  glen  of  Liovewell's  River,  among  the 
Ossipee  MfA. 

Osstpee  {CatroH  House)  Is  a  petty  hamlet  S.  of  the  Centre.  It  is  the  shire- 
town  of  Carroll  County.  The  road  running  W.  from  Ossipee  to  Tuftonborough 
givefi  several  pleasing  prospects  over  the  lake-country.  Ossipee  Centre  is  the  sta- 
Qon  for  icfflwgh^m  and  Freedom,  8  M.    (See  Uoutes  146  and  146.) 

144.  Ossipee  Lake. 

Ossipee  Lake  is  about  8|  M.  long,  and  2  M.  broad,  and,  with  its  bays  and 
inlets,  contains  nearly  7,000  acres.  It  is  destitute  of  islands,  and  is  partly 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  border  of  silvery  beaches.  The  waters  of  Pine, 
Love  weirs,  Bearcamp,  and  Six-Mile  Rivers  empty  into  the  lake,  and  are 
discharged  by  the  Ossipee  River,  leaving  its  S.  £.  comer.  The  shape  of 
the  lake  is  oval;  its  waters  are  rather  shallow,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  remarkable  transparency.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shores  is 
occupied  by  wide  and  gktomy  heaths,  but  the  mountain-views  enjoyed 
fh>m  the  waters  are  attractive,  including  Green  Mt.  on  the  S.  E.,  the  great 
Ossipee  Range  on  the  W.,  and  Ghocorua  and  other  peaks  of  the  Sandwich 
Range  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  stocked  with  pick- 
erel and  other  fish.  A  dam  has  been  built  near  the  outlet  to  increase  and 
regulate  the  supply  of  water  for  the  mills  at  Saco  and  Biddeford,  and  has 
raised  the  surface  of  the  lake  several  feet.  The  name  Ossipee  is  of  Indian 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  cods,  **  pine-tree,"  and  «pe,  **  pond." 

Daniel  Smith's  farm  lies  S.  of  LovewelPs  River,  where  it  flows  into 
Ossipee  Lake,  and  between  the  road  and  the  lake,  4  M.  from  W.  Ossipee 
and  2  M.  from  Ossipee  Oentre.  In  the  fleld  N.  of  the  house,  and  visible 
from  the  road,  is  an  ancient  Indian  monumental  mound,  about  60  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  10  ft.  high,  from  which  skeletons,  tomahawks,  and  other 
relics  have  been  taken.  A  fine  view  of  Ghocorua  is  enjoyed  from  this 
point.  Farther  down  on  the  alluvial  meadow,  half-way  to  the  lake,  and 
on  the  S.  bank  of  Lovewell's  River,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  Loveweirs 
Fort.  This  was  a  palisade  of  about  one  acre,  fbontmg  to  the  E.  toward 
the  lake,  and  so  situated  that  a  besieging  force  of  Indians  could  not  cut 
off  its  supply  of  water. 

Here  Lovewril  (in  1726)  left  his  surgeon  and  a  small  detachment,  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  his  expedition,  while  he  advanced  to  the  fotal  battle  at  Pequawket. 
When  he  met  the  Indians  one  of  his  men  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  bore  back  the 
tidings  to  this  fort  that  LoveweU's  command  had  been  ambushed  and  annihilated. 
The  garrison  evacuated  the  worlcs  and  retreated  rapidly,  so  that  when  the  survivors 
of  tlM  expedition  reached  this  plaoe  they  ftdled  to  find  supplies  and  aid.  and  were 
Ibrced  to  continue  their  terrible  flight.  Shortly  after  the  middle  Of  the  seventeenth 
century  English  oarpenters  were  sent  up  here  and  built  a  timber-fort  14  ft.  high, 
with  prc^ting  flankarts,  to  serve  the  Ossipee  Indians  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
forays  Of  the  warlike  Mohawks.  This  defence  was  destroyed  in  1676,  by  Capt.  Haw. 
thorne,  who  advanced  to  the  lakes  with  a  strong  force  from  Newiehiwanneck. 
Troops  of  ftUsBachusetts  and  New  Hampabire  occupied  the  ground  oocationally 
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fhronehoat  King  PhUip's  War,  and  in  November,  1670,  they  lent  a  detachment  of 
picked  men  20  M.  to  the  N.,  but  they  found  nothing  but  "  ftoxen  pondi  and  mowy 

When  Walter  Brycnt  was  suireying  the  Prorincial  line  of  N.  H. ,  in  1741,  he  trar- 
ened  this  country  on  snow-shoes,  killing  deer  and  meeting  "  fearful  Indians  about 
the  Ossipee  Ponds  and  Pigwacket  Plain."  He  often  viewed  "  the  White  ffiUs,"  and 
saw  many  nameless  lakes  from  the  mountains.  On  a  tree  near  the  Ossipee  River  he 
out  liis  distance-marks,  and  on  returning  found  there  a  carving  of  **  a  sword  hand* 
KMDQely  form'd,  grasp'd  by  a  hand." 

"  Lake  Ossipee  looked  like  what  I  fkncy  the  wildest  parts  of  Norway  to  be ;  a  dark 
blue  expanse,  slightly  mflEled,  with  pines  frindng  all  its  ledges ;  and  promontories, 
bristliug  with  pines,  jutting  into  it ;  no  dweUings,  and  no  sign  of  Ufe  but  a  pair  of 
wild-fowl,  bobbing  and  ducUng,  and  a  hawk  perched  on  the  tip-top  of  a  scraggy 
blighted  tree."    (Harbikx  BIabtinsau.) 

145.  The  Green  Mountain  in  EflBnghani. 

Green  Mountain  was  occupied  in  1888  by  Prof.  E^  T.  Quimby  and  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodedc  Survey,  under  whose  auspices  the  summit  was  partly  cleared, 
and  the  <Ad  road  made  passable.  This  route  leaves  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road at  Ossipee  (0ei4pee  Comer),  and  follows  a  pleasant  country  road  toward 
Lord's  Comer,  which  is  left  1  M'.  before  reaching  the  Comer.  Lord's  Comer 
and  Drake's  Comer  are  small  hamlets  firequeoted  by  summer-boarders.  Oreen 
Mt.  may  also  be  visited  firom  the  village  of  Effingham  FcdlSy  which  Lb  reached 
by  a  dreary  ride  of  6  M.  from  the  Centre-Ossipee  station,  crossing  the  barren  heath 
on  the  S.  of  Ossipee  Lake.  The  village  was  formerly  the  seat  of  iron-works,  and  is 
now  a  poor  hamlet,  with  one  church,  situated  near  the  outlet  of  Ossipee  Lake. 
(Travellers  are  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stokes.)  About  1^  M.  distant,  on  the 
£.  flank  of  Green  Mt. ,  and  but  a  short  distance  in  the  woods,  is  a  natural  ice-house,  — 
a  deep  and  cavernous  flume  in  the  rock,  within  whose  recesses  snow  remains  until 
September.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  reached  by  following  the  road  up  to 
the  fiirm-houses  high  on  the  N.  flank,  about  1§  M.  distant,  whence  the  way  lies  up 
across  the  fields  for  nearly  |  M.  Guides  or  precise  directions  for  this  put  of  the 
journey  should  \»  obtained  at  the  &rms.  The  path  through  the  woods  Lb  about 
1  M.  long,  with  a  strong  ascending  grade,  and  advances  close  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  It  has  not  been  used  much  of  late  yean,  and  is  rather  indistinct,  bushes 
having  overgrown  the  old  roadway. 

The  summit  of  the  mountains  is  partly  covered  with  ledges,  among  which  are 
thickets  of  sturdy  bushes  and  saplings.  The  view-point  has  to  be  changed  in  ordw 
to  get  the  entire  prospect  on  all  rides.  A  small  hotel  was  once  erected  here,  but  ft 
was  burnt  about  the  year  1866.  In  the  last  century  this  ridge  bore  the  name  of 
Seven  Mt.  The  shape  of  the  range  has  been  likened  to  tliat  of  Red  Hill,  all  its 
dimensions  being  larger ;  and  its  base  is  about  4  M.  long.  It  Lb  higher  than  any  part 
of  the  Ossipee  Range,  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,600  It 

*  The  View,  —  Close  at  hand  on  the  W.  N.  W.  is  the  broad  and  beautiful 
Ossipee  Lake,  unbroken  by  islands,  and  surrounded  by  ancient  drift- 
plains.  The  white  hamlet  of  W.  Ossipee  is  seen  near  its  head.  Over  this 
extend  the  lowlands  of  Tam worth,  at  whose  end,  over  the  N.  falling  flanks 
of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Mt  Israel,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
the  high  and  massive  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its  long  and  dark-colored 
sides.  Just  to  the  1.  of  the  Dome,  very  far  away,  is  the  top  of  Moosilauke, 
near  the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  the  E.  of  the  Dome  are  the  blanched 
cliffs  of  Whiteface,  with  the  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway  on  its  r. 
Between  these  two  is  Tripyramid,  its  N.  peaks  being  concealed.  About 
N.  W.  is  the  broad  sheet  of  Silver  Lake,  with  Madison  village  neur  its 
N.  £.  shore.    Mts.  Wonnalancet  and  Paugus  are  above  Silver  Lake,  the 
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latter  being  the  higher,  and -covered  with  bare  ledges;  and  farther  ont  in 
this  direction  portions  of  the  Carrigain  groap  are  visible.  Just  to  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  Silver  Lake  is  the  splendid  peak  of  Chocoma,  covered  and 
flanked  by  light-colored  ledges  and  braced  by  bold  ridges  that  shut  out  the 
farther  view  in  that  direction.  On  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Chocorua  is  the 
long  foreshortened  ridge  of  Moat  Mt,  also  free  from  forests  and  lifting  up 
light-colored  peaks.  The  view-line  now  passes  up  the  depression  of  the 
Saco  Valley,  and  on  the  r.  flank  of  Moat  is  seen  the  low  curve  of  Iron  Mt., 
directly  over  which,  and  far  beyond,  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washington  cuts  the 
horizon.  It  nu^  be  recognized  by  the  large  house  upon  it,  as  well  as  by 
its  altitude  and  position.  On  the  r.  of  Washington,  and  farther  away,  are 
Mts.  Adams  and  Madison,  the  former  being  identified  by  its  sharp  apex. 
A  little  more  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  as  distant,  are  Mt.  Wild-Cat  and  the 
Garter  Dome,  separated  by  the  sharp  defile  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  parts 
of  the  Carter-Moriah  range  beyond.  The  lower  summits  of  Thorn  ML 
and  Double-Head  are  to  the  r.  and  nearer. 

Mt.  Kiarsarge  is  nearly  N.,  over  the  highlands  of  Eaton  .and  the  Green 
Hills  of  Conway.  Nearer 

at  hand  is  Freedom  Village,  near  Swasey*s  Pond,  with  Mt.  Prospect  on 
the  r.  More  distant  are  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield, 
over  which  is  a  part  of  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  rolling  hills 
of  Porter  and  Hiram  are  more  to  the  r. ;  and  due  E.,  across  the  plains  of 
Parsonsfield,  is  Trafton  Mt,  in  Cornish,  with  the  Baldwin  Saddleback  on 
the  N.  Well  to  the  r.  of  the  Hosac  Mt.,  and  over  the  heights  of  Litaington, 
the  city  of  Portland  is  easily  seen;  and  the  great  plains  of  York  County 
sweep  away  to  the  S.  E.  and  out  to  the  sea-line,  hardly  broken  by  the 
Bonnybeag  Hills  and  Mt.  Agamenticus.  It  is  claimed  that  Saco  and 
Biddeford  are  visible  in  clear  weather,  with  other  points  on  the  coast 

Toward  the  S.  is  the  round  Province  Pond,  near  at  hand,  with  other 
ponds  and  highlands  of  Wakefield ;  and  the  dark  distant  ridges  of  Moose 
Mt  and  Copple  Crown  are  more  to  the  r.  Portions  of  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee,  off  Wolfeborough,  are  seen  in  the  S.  W.,  with  the  high  double  peak 
of  Belknap  beyond.  The  view  then  falls  on  the  near  Ossipee  Mts.,  whose 
dark  masses  fill  most  of  the  W.  horizon. 


146.   Freedom  Village  and  Mount  Prospeot. 

Freedom  Village  is  2  M.  from  Effingham  Falls,  8  M.  firom  Ossipee  Centre 
(daily  stage),  9  M.  firom  W.  Ossipee,  and  12  M.  from  Cornish.  The  best 
place  for  visitors  to  stop  at  is  the  white  house  of  Mr.  Towle,  near  the 
centre  of  the  village.  The  village  has  a  church,  several  stores,  and  a 
saviugiubank;  and  is  Surrounded  by  a  pleasant  farming-country.  It  is 
near  Swasey's  Pond  and  the  Great  Ossipee  River. 
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Xramt  Ptoipeet  Is  tvaohed  from  Freedom  by  passing  oat  1 M^  on  tfi« 
£.  road,  taming  to  the  r.  at  a  school4ioute  and  ascending  a  fann-road  ^t 
1  M.,  and  then  clambering  upward  over  the  ledges  ibr  nearly  1  M.  more. 
The  slopes  and  summit  are  roeky,  though  groves  of  small  trees  hav6 
grown  near  the  top,  and  the  view  is  not  materially  obstructed  in  any 
direction. 

The  View  from  Mt  Prospect  includes  Mt.  Washington,  and  parts  of 
Adams  and  Madison,  which  are  seen  through  the  great  depressions  of  the 
Saco  and  £llis  valleys,  about  K.  N.  W.  A  little  to  the  r.,  and  well  out  on 
the  horizon,  are  Mts.  Wildcat  and  the  Garter  Dome,  separated  by  the  re- 
markable gorge  of  the  Carter  Notoh^  and  Thorn  Mt  is  seen  farther  in  the 
foreground*  Farther  to  the  r.  and  nearer,  are  the  rolling  Green  Hills  of 
Conway,  overlooked  by  the  apex  of  Kiarsarge.    Toward  the 

K.  are  the  high  hills  of  Eaton,  along  the  boundary.  Farther  to  the  r.  are 
the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  MtB.,  with  a  part  of  Mt.  Pleasant  beyond. 
Toward  the  E.  the  view  rests  on  the  highlands  of  Western  Maine,  towards 
Porter  and  Hiram.  FiEirther  to  the  r.  fare  the  Cornish  and  Limington  hills ; 
and  the  great  plains  of  York  County  stretch  away  on  the  S.  E.  to  tha 
shore  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  claimed  that  Saco  and  Biddeford  are  visible 
on  a  clear  day.  On  the  S.  is  Province  Pond,  in  front  of  the  highlands  of 
Wakefield;  and  Green  Mt  lifts  its  long  and  ponderous  ridges  just  across 
the  Ossipee  Valley,  in  the  S»  W.,  with  glimpses  of  Lake  Winnepesankee 
beyond.  Nearly  W.,  6  M.  distant,  is  the  beautifVil  oval  of  Ossipee  Lake, 
with  the*  dark  Ossipee  Mts.  extending  to  the  r.  and  1.  beyond  for  many 
miles.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Silver  Lake;  and  up  the  long  Tamworth  valley 
are  the  noble  and  imposing  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Bange,  with  highor 
summits  overleokhig  them  from  the  N* 

147.  The  WUttier  Peak. 

The  Whittier  Peak  Is  one  of  the  N.  summits  of  the  Ossipee  Ranee,  easy  of  tceess 
and  commanding  a  rich  and  extensive  yiew.  The  Editor  could  not  find  that  any  dis- 
tinetive  name  had  heen  applied  to  it  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  coantry>8ide,  and 
he  therefore  suggests  the  above  name,  in  honor  of  the  noble  poet  of  New  England 
who  haR  written  so  often  of  the  Ossipee  Range  and  its  valleys.  The  mountain  differs 
xVom  most  of  its  densely  wooded  brethren  in  that  it  is  composed  ctf  a  sueeession  of 
highly  inclined  ledges,  ascending  so  continuously  that  the  forest  cannot  obtain 
lodgement,  and  only  a  few  small  trees  are  scattered  along  the  slope.  The  crest  is 
clear  and  sharp,  being  formed  by  two  low  ramparts  of  rock,  between  which  is  a  tiny 
graMy  hollow.  The  nearest  and  most  arduous  route  of  ascent  Is  by  leaTing  the 
w.-Ossipee  road  about  1  M.  W.  of  8.  Tamworth,  crossing  the  meadow,  traverang  a 
belt  of  woods  at  tlie  baM,  and  clambering  upward  over  the  bare  ledges.  The  easier 
and  better  routes  are :  (1)  by  driTing  up  the  road  which  runs  S.  from  S  Tamworth 
into  the  Ossipee  glens,  bearing  to  the  r.  to  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  mountain,  ascend- 
ing through  the  pasturen,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  W.,  and  then  scaling  the 
locks  for  a  few  rods  to  the  crest ;  or  (2)  by  leaving  the  W.-Ossipee  road  at  the  first 
road  diverging  to  the  r.,  E.  of  Oove's  Comer,  and  about  3  M.  from  Moultonborough 
Comer,  following  the  side-road  for  about  ^  M.  to  a  yellow  Ikrm-house,  whence  a  path 
leads  ujp  to  the  pastures  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  mountain,  reaching  the  same  crest 
as  the  first  route  and  ai«ending  thence  in  the  same  way.  The  time  of  aseent  from 
the  W..0s8ipee  road  to  the  erest  shauld  be,  in  either  ease,  1- 1|  hvs. 
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•  The  View.  —Nearly  S.  S.  £.  is  the  high  black  mass  of  Melvin  P6ak, 
with  a  densely  wooded  ridge  running  up  to  Black  Snout,  which  is  about  S. 
To  the  r.  of  its  flanking  ridge  is  Red  Hill,  whose  long  heights  are  nearly 
sundered  by  a  deep  depression  in  the  centre.  Over  the  opening  between 
the  Ossipee  Range  and  Red  Hill,  nearly  S.  W ,  is  the  Sanbornton  Mt,  with 
other  high  hills  in  the  town  of  Sanbornton.  Far  away  over  the  1.  centra  of 
Red  Hill  is  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kearsarge^  Through  the  gap  in  Red 
Hill  are  the  Bridgewater  Hills;  and  between  Red  HUl  and  Squam  Lake 
the  crest  of  Cardigan  is  seen  in  the  distance,  with  Plymouth  Mt  on  its  r. . 
Beyond  and  over  the  high-spired  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer  is  a 
portion  of  the  beautiAil  Squam  Lake,  with  the  Squam  Mts.  on  the  N. 
shore,  on  whose  r.  are  the  bold  ridges  of  Morgan  Mt.,  with  Prospect's  flat 
top  peering  over  the  line,  due  W.  In  the  foreground  is  the  island-dotted 
Red-Hill  Pond,  beyond  which  is  Sandwich  Centre,  with  its  two  white 
spires,  and  over  the  mountains  above  are  the  blue  crest-lines  of  Mts.  Carr 
and  Kinneo.  Bearcamp  Pond  is  seen  nearer  at  hand,  marked  by  a  single 
islet,  over  which  is  Mt.  Israel,  with  pastures  extending  well  up  its  slope. 
Far  away  over  and  a  little  to  the  r.  of  Bearcamp  Pond  is  Moosilauke, 
crowned  by  a  house.  To  the  N.  W.,  over  a  ledgy  spur  of  the  Whittier 
Peak,  is  the  massive  and  pointless  Sandwich  Dome,  on  the  1.  of  which, 
through  the  gap  towards  Mt.  Israel,  are  the  mountains  beyond  the  Mad- 
River  valley,  the  r.  flank  of  Fisher's  Mt.,  the  whole  of  Green  Mt.,  and  the 
1.  flank  of  Tecumseh.  On  the  r.  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  the  long  ridge  of 
Flat  Mt.,  with  high-crowned  Osceola  peering  over  the  1.  and  two  sharp 
peaks  of  Tripyramid  over  the  r.  In  the  foreground  is  a  pretty  stream, 
meandering  down  the  valley  between  brightly  colored  sandy  shores. 

The  noble  peak  of  Whiteface  next  appears,  with  its  crown  of  glittering 
white  clifls,  cut  into  by  a  profound  ravine,  on  whose  1.  rim  is  the  path. 
To  the  r.,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bristling  ridge,  is  the  high  pointed 
mass  of  Passaconaway,  buttressed  on  the  r.  by  white-headed  spurs,  and 
supported  on  the  r.  by  the  lower  heights  of  Mt.  Paugus,  covered  with  bare 
ledges  and  marked  by  a  long  and  gracefully  curving  slide.  More  distant, 
and  looking  over  the  r.  shoulder  of  Passaconaway,  are  the  ascending 
terraces  of  Mts.  Nancy  and  Willey,  to  the  r.  of  which,  and  near  to  Paugus, 
are  the  white  crests  of  Tremont.  On  the  r.  flank  of  Paugus  is  the  uneven 
ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  beyond  and  over  which  are  parts  of  the  distant  Carter 
Range.  If  seen  on  a  clear  day,  the  Presidential  Range  is  nearly  over  Mt 
Paugus.  The  needle-like  peak  of  Chocorua  lifts  its  blanched  point  on  the 
r.  of  Paugus,  and  shows  its  bold  supporting  flanks  on  the  S.  and  E  On  tl\e 
r.,  and  apparently  at  right  angles,  is  the  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  (over  N. 
Conway),  with  its  clear-cut  N.  peak  and  high  bare  ridge.  Part  of  Mt. 
Moriah  appears  over  this  mountain,  and  on  its  r.  are  sections  of  two  dis  • 
tant  peaks,  with  Mt  Bartlett  rising  up  to  the  symmetrical  pyramid  of 
Kiarsarge. 
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To  the  r.  of  Kiartarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with  Blackcap  pre« 
eminent.  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  distant  Mt  Sabattos,  in  Lovell,  with  the 
Greenwood  highlands  beyond;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  round-headed 
Mt.  Tom,  in  Fryeburg,  with  the  Waterford  mountains  bacic  of  it.  About 
E.  N.  £.,  80  M.  distant,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  on 
its  middle  crest  Much  nearer,  and  within  6-8  M.,  is  Silver  Lake,  on 
whose  N.  shore  is  the  hamlet  of  Madison,  over  which  are  the  ledges  of 
the  Gline  and  L3rman  Mts.  Elliott  Pond  is  in  the  line  towards  Silvef 
Lake,  and  S.  Tamworth  shows  its  white  houses  close  below,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Whittier  Peak.  Over  Silver  Lake  are  the  shaggy  highlands  of 
Eaton,  with  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  beyond.  The 
view  is  now  closed  by  the  lines  of  wooded  heights  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
Ossipee  Range,  extending  towards  W.  Ossipee. 


**  Throuffh  Sandwioh  Notch  the  weit-wlikd  ■ 
Good  morrow  to  the  cotter ; 
And  once  agidn  Chooorua'a  horn 
Of  shftdow  pierced  the  water. 

•*  Above  hlf  broad  hike  Oesipee 

Once  more  the  ■onahine  wearlnc. 
Stooped,  tracing  on  that  silver  ehMid 
Hie  grim  armorial  bearing. 


For  health  comee  fparUing  in  the  ttreamt 

From  cool  Chocorua  stealing ; 
There's  iron  in  our  northern  winds ; 

Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing.** 

Wbittisb's  Amomg  th$  SOU, 


Otiipee  {Pint-River  House^  40  guests;  $5-7  a  week;  Carroll  ffouu 
—  see  also  page  349),  the  little  village  that  surrounds  the  Carroll-County 
Court-House,  is  much  higher  than  North  Conway,  being  the  highest  station 
on  the  mountain  division  of  the  B.  &  M  R.  R.  There  Is  good  trout- 
fishing  and  boating  in  Duncan  Ldke^  1  M.  out,  and  along  Pine  River. 
Trade  Mountain,  2  M.  out  (path  of  \  M.  to  the  cleared  top),  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  Presidential  Range,  Chocorua,  the  Ossipee  peaks,  and 
the  bright  expanse  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  for  10  M.  Other  view-points 
are  Walker's  Hill,  1  M.;  Batterson  Hill,  3  M.;  and  Whiteface  Mt.,  5  M. 
It  is  9  M.  to  Wolfeborough,  and  12  M.  to  Ossipee  Park.  8  M.  out,  on  the 
Water-Village  road,  is  the  Grand-View  farm  of  J.  E.  Beecham.  5  M.  S. 
of  Ossipee  is  B.  Wakefield  {Davis  House),  near  beautiful  ponds. 
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148.    Wolfeborongh. 

Hotels.— The  PaTilion  aecommodates  800  gueits  (88  a  day ;  $  7  -  9  a  week). 
It  is  a  large  hotel,  eituated  on  high  ground,  whence  a  lawn  of  six  acres  slopee  down 
to  the  lake  and  the  boat-piers.  It  is  not  in  the  manufiBMsturlng  part  of  the  Tillage. 
The  view  of  Wolfeboxough  Bay  and  the  Belknap  peaks  from  this  point  is  one  of  the 
best  possible.  Boats  and  carriages  can  be  obtidned  at  the  hotel,  which  has  also  the 
usual  conTeniences  of  a  large  summer-resort.  The  Pavilion  is  an  old  and  well-fiuned 
house. 

The  Glendon  House  is  a  summer-hotel  at  the  centre  of  the  Tillage,  near  the  rail- 
road-station and  steamboat-wharf.  It  accommodates  150  guests  at  8  2  a  day,  9  7  -10 
a  week.  The  BelleTue  House  (Daniel  Horn)  is  nearly  opposite  the  Glendon,  and 
OTerlooks  part  of  the  lake.  It  has  room  for  75  guests,  at  8  7  - 14  a  week.  This  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  place  to  hire  boats. 

Levi  Horn's  Glen  Cottage  (00  guests ;  8  6 - 10  a  week),  Alfred  Brown's  (8 5-8  a 
week),  C.  S.  Parris's  Hillside  Mansion  (20  guests;  8  6-8  a  week),  Moses  Yamey't, 
W.  D.  Hersey's,  C.  W.  Gilman's,  8.  N  Furber's,  J.  Lovering's,  Sidney  Garland's, 
the  Ubbey  Farm,  are  near  the  village.  2^-8  M.  out  are  the  houses  of  W.  B.  Ful- 
lerton,  8.  W.  Fay,  Mrs.  H.  Rust,  and  Avery's  Franklin  House.  J.  W.  Piper's  and 
John  L  Meader's  are  1  M.  out.  About  5  H  out  are  J.  A.  Edgerly 's  (8  5  -  7  a  mek), 
Chas.  Winin's,  and  D.  D.  Wingate's. 

W.  B.  Rendall's  Kendall  House,  2  M.  out,  on  high  ground,  with  lawns  and  elms; 
John  L.  Wiggin's  Maple  Cottage,  on  high  and  &r> viewing  groandi  1  M.  out ;  J. 
Piper's  &rm-house,  on  the  highlands. 

Distances.  —  Wolfeborough  to  Tumble  Down  Dick,  6  M.;  to  Copple  Grown, 
6^ ;  around  the  Short  Square,  6 ;  the  Long  Square,  12 ;  around  Smith's  Pond,  12 : 
to  the  Devil's  Den,  8 ;  to  the  Ossipee  Falls,  U ;  to  Alton  Bay,  10 ;  to  Weirs,  16 ;  to 
Centre  Harbor,  20. 

Railroad.  —  Wolfeborough  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Division, 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  The  morning  trains  reach  Boston  at  2  p.  m.;  the  morning 
trains  from  Boston  arrive  at  12.87  p.  m.  The  distance  to  Boston  is  108^  M. :  the 
time  is  4  -  5  hrs.  Noon  and  evening  trains  run  from  Wolfeborough  to  N.  Conway 
in  about  2  hrs. 

Steamboats.  ~  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Jft.  Wcuhinqton  touch  at 
Wolfeborough  several  times  daily.  The  former  runs  to  Weirs  and  (3entre  Harbor, 
the  latter  to  Long  Island,  Centre  Harbor,  and  Alton  Bay.  The  small  steamer  Nellie 
is  kept  here  for  the  use  of  tourists.    Her  rates  are  8 1  an  hour,  88a  day. 

Stases  run  daily  to  Melvin  Village  (10  M.).  The  hotel-carriages  frequently  mn 
to  Copple  Crown  and  Ossipee  Park,  the  charge  being  $  1  per  passenger. 

Wolfeborough  is  the  largest  village  in  Carroll  County  and  on  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  Wolfeborough  Baj, 
on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wentwortb,  whose  water-power  is  utilized  by  several 
factories.  The  view  from  the  village  includes  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bay,  a  part  of  the  open  lake,  and  the  noble  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap,  beyond. 
A  great  variety  of  lake  and  mountain  views  may  be  obtained  by  driving 
out  on  the  adjacent  roads,  which  are  well  kept  and  easy.  The  lake  itself 
Is  also  explored  with  facility  from  this  point,  by  excursions  on  the  steam- 
boats, by  rowing,  or  by  the  fascinating  moonlight  excursions  which  are 
frequently  organized.  These  varied  attractions  have  made  Wolfeborough  an 
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important  snmmer-resort.  Boats  can  be  hired  at  the  bridge  where  the 
highway  crosses  the  outlet,  for  I^ke  Wentworth ;  but  where  fishing  is 
the  object,  engage  one  of  the  Wolfeborough  guides  (J.  A.  Jackson  or 
Wm.  Harden),  who  furnishes  boat,  bait.  etc. 

The  village  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  at  the  outlet  of  Smithes 
River.  It  contains  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches,  a  national  bank 
and  a  savings-bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  15-20  stores,  and  several  snoall 
factories. 

The  Devits  Dtn  is  8  M.  fhmi  the  village,  in  New  Durham,  and  is  reached 
by  a  walk  of  \  M.  from  a  neighboring  farm-house.  Here  one  can  go  for 
several  rods  through  a  dark  cavern,  and  then  climb  up  a  ladder  to  the 
ledges  above.  E,  Alton  is  a  lofty  hamlet  6  M.  S.  W.  of  Wolfeborongh, 
whence  a  noble  view  is  gained  (see  Route  150,  adjinem). 

The  town  of  Wolfeborough  has  2,800  inhabitants,  and  covers  28,680 
acres  of  land,  of  which  16,694  are  improved.  The  manufkctores  of  the 
town  include  blankets,  leather,  shoes,  and  lumber,  amounting  to  over 
S  500,000  a  year.  The  soil  is  hard,  but  strong,  and  much  garden  produce 
is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  summer-visitors.  Besides  the  chief  village, 
there  are  the  hamleU  of  Mill  Village,  Wolfeborough  Centre,  N.  Wolfe- 
borough,  and  S.  Wolfeborough.  The  former  is  4  M.  from  the  steamboat- 
wharf,  and  contains  several  factories.  The  Centre  is  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Smith's  Pond,  about  8  M.  from  the  wharf;  N.  Wolfeborough  is  near  the 
foot  of  Batson  Hill  and  the  Whiteface  and  Cotton  Mts.,  towards  Ossipee 
Corner;  and  8,  Wolfd)orough  is  at  the  woollen-mills  on  the  Alton  road. 

John  Brewster,  oi  Cambridge,  liara.,  recently  made  an  immenie  bequest  to  hit 
nadve  town  of  Wolfeborough  (and  Tuflonborough),  to  build  and  endow  a  fnif 
academy,  a  town  hall,  and  a  public  library ;  to  improTe  the  free  schools ;  and  to 
help  the  deserving  poor. 

The  pretty  Lake  Wentworth  (formeriy  Smith's  Pond),  1  M.  N.  £.  of 
Wolfeborough,  and  38  ft.  above  the  lake  is  4  M.  long,  and  contains  sev- 
eral islands ;  the  largest  of  which  is  Stamp-Act  Island,  nearly  |  M.  long. 
One  of  the  favorite  drives  is  around  this  pond,  on  whose  £.  shore  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  feudal  mansion  called  Wentworth  House,  on  C.  A. 
Whitton's  estate.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  country-house  of  Counsellor 
Livius,  who  tied  with  Gov.  Wentworth.  and  became  Chief-Justice  of 
Canada,  are  at  Dishwater  Mills,  in  Tuftonborough. 

Wentworth  House  was  100  X  45  ft  in  dhnenskms,  with  five  large  bams.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  main  stations  in  the  surveys  for  Holland's  map ;  and  here  the  Masii»> 
chnsetts  youth  who  afterwards  became  Count  Rumford  and  prime-minister  of  Ba- 
varia was  nobly  entertained  by  the  genial  governor.  After  the  exile  of  the  Went- 
worths,  the  house  fell  into  unworthy  hands ;  and  it  was  burnt  in  1820.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  when  Wentworth  was  flying  hence  to  the  roval  fleet  at  Portsmoothf  he 
loaded  his  carriage  here  with  his  plate  and  treasure.  But  the  weary  hones,  were 
soon  unable  to  draw  the  heavy  load,  and  the  alternatives  were  to  leave  Lady  Went- 
worth or  the  treasure-chests.  The  latter  were  buried  by  night  in  the  forest,  and 
have  often  been  vainly  sought. 

In  the  year  1638  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  and  knightly  fkmily  of  Wentworth 
passed  ftom  Yorkshire  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  founded  a  new  and  noble  house. 
One  of  his  descendants  was  John  Wentworth,  who  was  bom  at  Portsmouth  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  In  1766  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Province  and 
surveyor-general  of  the  royal  forests,  and  he  retained  thera  hieh  offlces  until  1775. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  be  remained  fUthftil  to  the  King,  and  was  driven 
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into  exfle  by  ^e  people  of  New  Hampshire.  He  wm  made  govenior  of  Nora  Scotia, 
and  received  the  title  of  baronet,  with  the  honorable  priyil^e  of  bearing  two  keya 
on  his  coat-of-arms,  emblematic  of  his  fidelity. 

President  ]>wight  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Got.  John  Wentworth,  and  in  hia 
honor  named  Lake  Winnepesaukee  Lake  Wentworth  and  Mt.  Lafiqrette  (until  then 
unnamed)  Mt.  Wentworth.  He  says :  **  He  was  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  re- 
fined taste,  enlarged  views,  and  a  dignified  spirit.  His  manners,  also,  were  el^ant ; 
and  his  disposition  enterprising.  Agriculture  in  this  Province  owed  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man.  He  also  originated  the  formation  of  new  roads,  and  the 
improrement  of  old  ones.  .  .  .  This  gentleman  was  the  greatest  bene&ctor  to  the 
Province  of  New  Hampshire,  mentioned  in  its  history." 

"Wolfeborough  was  settled  in  1770,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  before  Quebec  In  1771  the  Provincial  authorities  commanded 
the  construction  of  a  road  three  rods  wide  from  the  Governor's  House,  at  Wolfe- 
borough,  through  Tuffconborough,  Moultonborough,  New  Holdemess,  Plymouth, 
and  Baker's  River,  to  Dartmouth  CoU^e.  The  ancient  map  of  Kalm  calls  this  sec- 
tion  the  King^s  Woods.  In  1774  men  were. hired  here  to  build  the  British  barrack^ 
at  Boston ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  inhabitants  attacked  Wentworth  House. 

149.  Copple  Crown  and  Tumble  Down  Dick. 

Copple  Crown  is  a  mountain  in  Brookfield,  2,100  ft.  high.    As  seen 

firom  distant  points  it  shows  a  moderate  peak,  flanked  by  long  and  gradual 

slopes  on  either  side.    It  affords  a  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

and  the  mountains  beyond,  and  is  frequently  ascended  by  tourists  from 

Wolfeborough.   It  is  claimed  that  80  ponds  and  lakes  are  visible  from  this 

peak. 

Copple  Crown  is  about  ^  M.  firom  Wolfeborough,  and  Is  reached  by  a  pleasant 
road  which  runs  to  the  S.,  with  pretty  lake-views  on  the  r.  6  M.  from  the  village 
an  ancient  church  is  passed  on  the  I.,  just  beyond  which  the  tourist  diverges  on  a 
side  road  to  the  1.  It  is  |  M.  from  this  point  to  the  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  reached  by  the  first  by-road  to  the  r.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain 
from  the  farm  is  about  1  M .  long,  of  which  the  first  half  is  through  an  open  pasture, 
and  the  rest  is  on  a  pleasant  and  well-marked  forest-path.  On  leaving  the  form- 
house,  the  visitor  ascends  the  open  pastures  on  the  L  flanking  ridge,  to  a  lone  birch- 
tree,  whence  his  course  is  shaped  to  a  lone  oak,  up  near  the  woods  A  short  dis- 
tance fimm  the  oak,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  path  is  found.  Fot  much  of  the 
distance  this  route  follows  a  nearly  lerel  ridge,  broken  occasionally  by  ledges  and 
boulders.  The  labor  of  the  ascent  of  Copple  Crown  is  a  mere  trifle  in  eomparison 
with  that  of  certidn  of  the  minor  White  Mts.  After  advancing  for  about  ^  M. 
through  the  forest,  a  divergence  of  the  paths  is  reached.  That  which  passes  on 
leads  in  a  few  rods  to  a  ledgy  crest  which  overiooks  the  country  to  the  S.  and  S.  W. ; 
and  the  path  diveiving  upward  to  the  r.  conducts  speedily  to  the  main  view-point  on 
the  higher  peak.  The  young  forests  on  the  ridge  have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to 
close  out  the  prospects  in  certain  directions,  and  greatly  interfere  with  other  lines 
of  vision.  The  hotel-keepers  of  Wolfeborough  should  either  have  these  trees  cleared 
away,  or  else  form  a  high  observation -platform  out  of  the  timbers  which  lie  on  the 
summit.  From  the  le^s^  at  the  end  of  the  direct  path,  from  the  upper  crest,  and 
firom  a  more  northeriy  crag  which  is  reached  by  a  short  path  to  the  r.  just  beyond 
the  timbers,  a  general  view  may  be  made  up.  The  best  singlepoint  for  a  prospect 
is  the  last-named,  which  looks  out  on  Winnepesaukee  and  the  Whit«  and  Franconia 
Mts. 

*  The  View.  —  The  flrst  feature  to  be  noticed  in  the  view  from  Copple 
Crown  is  the  outstretched  expanse  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  abounding  in 
islands  and  cut  by  long  and  verdant  promontories.  This  beautiful  pros- 
pect extends  to  the  N.  W.  for  nearly  20  M.,  and  is  bounded  by  pictnresqae 
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ranges  of  mountains  on  either  side.  Abont  W.,  and  8  M.  distant,  is  the 
rounded  green  ridge  of  Long  Staclc  Mt.,  over  which,  and  beyond  the  lake, 
the  swelling  crests  of  the  Suncook  and  Belknap  ranges  are  seen,  running 
far  to  the  r.  Towards  the  lake  shore  is  the  hamlet  of  S.  Wolfeborough, 
near  Rust  Pond,  beyond  which  is  the  long  height  of  Rattlesnake  Island; 
and  over  the  latter,  87  M.  distant,  are  the  white  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  ^ 
with  the  Bristol  and  New-Uampton  hills  nearer.  Looking  across  the 
Wolfeborough  Bay  and  Neck,  the  eye  traverses  the  broadest  part  of  the 
lake,  passes  Plymouth  Mt  and  the  Bridgewater  Hills,  and  rests  on  Smart's 
Mt,  a  k>ng  ridge  falling  off  on  the  S.  Farther  to  the  r.,  the  view-line 
crosses  the  farms  on  Tuflonborough  Neck,  Cow  and  Long  Islands,  and  the 
bay  of  Centre  Harbor,  and  ascends  the  long  Pemigewasset-Asquamchu- 
mauke  valley  to  Mt.  Cuba,  a  high  ridge  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  the  foreground,  about  5  M.  distant,  is  the  large  white  village  of 
Wolfeborough,  with  Smithes  Pond  on  the  r.,  and  nearly  in  this  line,  at  the 
N.  end  of  Winnepesaukee,  the  summer-hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  visible. 
Over  the  Squam  Range,  back  of  Centre  Harbor,  the  smooth  top  of  Mt 
Prospect  and  the  long  dark  ridges  of  Mt  Carr  are  seen;  to  the  r.  of  which 
is  the  lofty  blue  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  with  Kinneo*s  peak  in  advance, — 
the  last  two  being  seen  over  the  r.  part  of  Wolfeborough.  Over  the  little 
pond  r.  of  Wolfeborough,  about  20  M.  distant,  is  the  shapeless  mass  of  Red 
Hill,  with  Sandwich  Dome  over  it  on  the  r.,  falling  upon  the  1.  flank  of  the 
nearer  Ossipee  Range.  Between  Red  Hill  and  Sandwich  Dome  several  of 
the  Camptou  and  Pemigewasset  Mts.  are  visible.  (It  is  claimed  that  the 
Franconia  Mts.  also  are  visible  from  Copple  Crown,  nearly  over  Sandwich 
Dome.)  The  view  now  rests  on  Smith's  Pond,  a  beautiful  island-strewn 
lake  in  the  foreground,  approaching  within  2^  M.  of  Copple  Crown,  with  a 
white  and  silvery  beach,  and  containing  the  large  Stamp-Act  Island.  Be- 
yond this  lake  is  the  great  dark  Ossipee  Range,  extending  for  miles  along 
the  N.  To  the  r.  of  its  chief  peak  is  the  blanched  crest  of  Whiteface, 
with  the  black  dome  of  Passaconaway  to  the  £.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter 
and  farther  away  is  the  vast  mass  of  Mt  Carrigain,  with  the  remarkable 
Carrigain  Notch  fairly  seen  on  the  r.,  mto  which  falls  the  precipitous  side 
of  Mt.  Lowell.  The  next  mountain  to  the  r.  of  and  lower  than  Passacon- 
away is  Paugus,  above  which  is  the  white  cap  of  Treijaont,  with  part  of 
Mt  Willey  beyond.  Over  the  wooded  cape  at  the  r.  end  of  Smith's  Pond 
are  the  Batson  and  Trask  Hills,  above  N.  Wolfeborough;  and  far  away  on 
the  same  line  is  a  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Tamworth  Iron- Works.  Over  the 
latter  rises  the  noble  white  crest  of  Chocorua;  on  whose  r.,  and  a  little  be- 
yond, are  the  high  ledges  of  Moat  Mt  Over  the  latter,  60  M.  away  on  the 
horizon,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  is  the  stately  cone  of  Mt  Washington,  with  parts 
of  Adams  and  Madison,  Monroe  and  Pleasant.  To  the  r.  of  the  ragged 
peaks  of  Moat  are  the  remote  Mt  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome,  between 
which  is  the  sharply  out  Carter  Notch.    Thorn  Mt  is  below  the  Carter 
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Dome,  and  on  its  r.  is  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head.  In  a  line  towards  the 
latter  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lalce,  close  by  which,  on  the  £.,  is  the  great 
shapeless  ridge  of  Green  Mt.,  with  pastures  on  its  sides. 

The  cliff  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  is  just  to  the  N.,  across  a  narrow  glen, 
with  Mt.  Delight  on  its  r.  A  little  E.  of  N.,  and  4-6  M.  distant,  are  the 
Whiteface  and  Cotton  Mts.,  over  which  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway; 
and  still  farther  N.  is  the  apex  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  beyond  N. 

Conway;  and  the  white  ledges  of  Baldface  are  yet  more  distant.  Over 
the  1.  flank  of  Green  Mt.,  far  to  the  N.,  are  Mts.  Slope  and  Eastman,  be- 
yond which,  60  M.  away,  is  Mt.  Royce,  on  the  edge  of  the  Androscoggin 
Valley;  and  close  by  the  latter  is  Speckled  Mt,  in  Maine.  To  the  r.  of 
Green  Mt.  is  a  long  array  of  highlands  in  Southwestern  Maine,  extending 
towards  the  Saco  River. 

About  E.,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  Cook  Pond,  with  the  hamlet 
of  Brookfield  Comer  across  its  r.  part,  beyond  which  is  the  larger  village 
of  Wakefield  Comer,  with  a  conspicuous  church.  Over  the  latter  is  Lake 
Newichiwannock,  and  to  its  r.  is  the  historic  Lovell's  Pond.  Mt.  Teneriffe 
and  the  plains  of  Milton  are  on  the  S.  E. ;  and  on  the  S.  are  the  high  adja- 
cent ridges  of  Great  Moose  Mt  Several  villages  are  seen  beyond,  among 
which  (it  is  said)  are  Rochester  and  Dover,  with  a  broad  roach  of  the 
ocean;  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  are  pointed  out  nearly  over  Great  Falls. 
The  long  lowlands  of  Strafford  County  stretch  away  toward  the  S.,  beyond 
Great  Moose  Mt 

About  S.  W.,  and  4  -  6  M.  distant,  is  the  long  and  picturesquely  irregu- 
lar Merrymeeting  Pond,  over  which,  far  away,  are  the  twin  Uncanoonuc 
peaks,  with  the  bold  Temple  Mts.  beyond.  Near  the  Uncanoonucs  it  is 
claimed  that  Mt.  Wachuset  may  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day.  Farther  to  the 
r.,  66  M.  distant,  Monadnock  is  visible,  with  its  round  top  low  down  on 
the  horizon,  and  guarded  on  the  E.  by  the  long  ridge  of  Pack  Monadnock. 
Toward  the  S.  W.  the  view  crosses  hilly  Gilmanton  and  sweeps  over 
leagues  of  the  populous  Merrimac  Valley.  About  W.  S.  W.  is  LovewelPs 
Mt,  in  Washington;  and  glimpses  of  the  Green  Mts.  may  be  gained  be- 
yond. Farther  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  over  the  foot-hills  of  the  Suncook  and 
Belknap  Ranges,  is  the  high  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kearsarge. 


Tunble  Down  Biok  is  a  high  hill  1  M.  N.  of  Copple  Crown,  and  6  M. 
from  Wolfeborough.  It  is  covered  with  pasture  land,  and  is  easily  reached 
from  the  road,  which  crosses  it  not  far  below  the  top.  On  one  side  there 
is  a  picturesque  cliff,  over  which  it  is  said  a  blind  horse  named  **  Dick  ** 
once  fell,  whence  the  name  of  the  bill.  There  is  also  an  Indian  legend 
about  this  name.  The  view,  though  good,  is  far  inferior  to  that  from  Cop- 
ple Crown.  Toward  the  S.  is  the  high  green-clad  mass  of  Copple  Crown, 
with  the  Long  Stack  Mt  on  its  r.  The  Belknap  Range  shows  finely 
across  a  part  of  the  lake,  and  Rnst  Pond  is  in  the  foreground  (about  W.), 
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with  Rattlesnake  Island  over  it    Mt  Gafdigan  is  fiur  away  beyond,  over 
the  NewTHampton  hills.     Smart^s  Mt.  and  Mt.  Cuba  are  very  distant, 
nearly  over  the  white  village  of  Wolfeborongh;  Centre  Harbor  is  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  long  and  beautiful  lake,  with  Mt  Carr  beyond  to  the  r., 
over  and  far  back  of  Squam  Lake.    Over  the  Squam  Mts.  is  Mt  Weeta- 
moo,  among  the  Campton  Mts. ;  and  the  lofty  crests  of  Kinneo  and  Moosi- 
lauke  are  still  more  distant,  the  latter  being  over  the  1.  of  the  adjacent 
Smith's  Pond.    Red  Hill  is  about  N.  W.,  over  a  part  of  Winnepesaukee; 
and  the  dark  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  appears  over  it  on  the  r.,  flanked 
by  Osceola,  Whiteface,  and  Passaconaway.     The  dark  Ossipee  Range 
next  appears,  within  10-12  M.,  and  covering  a  broad  area.    On  its  r.  is 
the  crest  of  Ghocorua,  the  Moat  Mt.,  Mt  Wild-Gat   and  the  Carter  Dome 
(with  the  Garter  Notch  between),  and  the  remote  peaks  of  Double-Head, 
Thorn  Mt,  Kiarsarge,  Baldface,  Royce,  and  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway. 
The  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  on  the  r.  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  and  several 
mountains  of  Western  Maine  rise  beyond.    The  views  to  the  E.  and  S.  B. 
include  the  ponds,  highlands,  and  hamlets  of  Wakefield,  Miltcm,  and  Mid- 
dleton. 

150.    Alton  Bay. 

Hotel.  —The  Winnepesaukee  (formerly  Baj-Yiew)  House,  looking  out  over  the 
1)#7  aod  to  the  distant  mountains  on  the  N.  This  is  a  large  second-class  house,  with 
a  livery -stable  attached.  The  rates  are  8 10  - 12  a  week.  Row-boats  and  s&il-boa^ 
may  be  hired  here. 

Routes.  —  Alton  Bay  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dover  fc  Winnepesaukee  branch  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  and  is  28  M.  from  Dover  and  96  M.  from  Boston.  The 
steamboat  Mt.  Washington  leaves  this  port  on  the  arrival  of  the  Boston  tndn  and 
goes  up  tlie  lake  to  Wolfeb<»rDugh  and  Centre  Harbor. 

Alton  Bay  is  a  collection  of  a  few  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  arm  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merry-Meeting  River.  It  is  surrounded  by  bold  hills  and  attractive 
scenery,  but  has  declined  as  a  summer-resort.  There  is  a  large  camp- 
meeting  ground  on  the  hill  over  tiie  station.  Good  fishmg  is  found  in  the 
vicinity,  especially  among  the  ponds  in  the  adjacent  towns.  Troutlng  is 
good  in  l^e  spring-time.  The  roads  are  hilly,  but  smooth,  and  give  a 
great  variety  of  fine  prospects.  Alton  ( CJocheco  House)  Is  a  small  country- 
village  IJ  M.  S.  E.  of  the  Bay.  The  town  has  1,769  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  farming.  It  was  settled  in  1770,  and  named  after  a 
town  in  Southaraptonshire,  England.  It  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Indians,  many  of  whose  skeletons  and  weapons  have  been  found.  A  wharf 
was  built  at  the  Bay  in  1832,  for  the  steamer  Belknap, 

Sheep  Moantftiii  is  a  high  and  rocky  ridge,  N.  W.  of  Alton  Bay,  which 
is  often  ascended  fbr  the  sake  of  its  broad  view  over  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 
It  is  reached  by  driving  out  2  M.  on  the  road  to  the  mountains,  and  then 
ascending  |  M.  to  the  1.,  over  open  ground.  By  riding  about  ^  M.  farther, 
visitors  can  avail  themselves  of  a  ikrm-road  which  leads  up  near  the  sum- 
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mit  The  view  from  the  highway  along  tiie  N.  flank  Is  of  great  breadth 
and  beauty,  including  the  lake  and  the  northern  mountains.  There  is  no 
wayside  view  in  the  lake*ooantry  that  can  surpass  this  in  variety  and 
extent. 

Prospect  Hill  is  4  M.  from  Alton  Bay,  near  S.  Alton;  and  is  reached  by 
ascending  i  M.  tlirough  the  fields.  It  commands  a  very  noble  view  of 
the  country  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.y  and  the  ocean;  though  but  little  of  the 
lake  is  seen. 

The  noble  white  crests  of  the  Alton  and  Snncook  Ranges  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  in  driving  towturd  Mt  Belknap.  This  road  passes  over 
Sheep  Mt.,  and  runs  W.  into  Gilford,  with  picturesque  highlands  on  either 
side.  Mt  Belknap  may  be  ascended  on  this  side  without  serious  difficul- 
ty, although  there  is  no  path.  The  visitor  should  turn  to  the  r.  from  the 
Gilford  road  on  a  farm-lane,  just  beyond  Youngs  Pond,  T  M.  from  the 
Bay.  Thence  a  high  and  ledgy  ridge  is  ascended,  and  the  flank  of  Bel- 
knap is  met  beyond  the  intervening  ravine.  It  is  12  M.  from  the  Bay  to 
the  path  up  Mt  Belknap,  and  the  road  is  very  hilly. 

Merfy-Meeting  Lake  is  in  New  Durham,  7  M.  E.  of  Alton  Bay,  and  is 
10  M.  in  circumference.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  among  the  hills, 
S.  W.  of  Copple  Crown  Mt.,  and  aflbrds  good  fishing.  It  received  its 
pleasant  name  before  1770,  when  the  exploring  Masonian  grantees  met  on 
its  shores  and  had  a  great  feast.  Lougee  Pond  is  in  Gilmanton,  7  M.  S.  W. 
of  Alton  Bay,  by  the  Iron-Works  road.  It  contains  large  numbers  of  tame 
fish.  The  excursion  may  be  made  over  the  Sheep  Mt.  road,  with  its  noble 
views. 

Oilmanton  is  one  of  the  best  fkrming  towns  in  the  State.  It  adjoins  Alton  on 
the  S.  W.  It  has  1,644  inhabitants,  and  28,840  acres  of  improyed  land.  It  was 
(tranted  in  1727  to  24  persons  by  the  name  of  Oilman,  and  many  others.  Gilmanton 
Iron- Works  is  a  hamlet  in  the  fi.  part,  where  iron  was  formerly  made  from  bog-ore 
which  was  fished  up  with  long  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  Lougee  Pond.  Gilmanton 
Academy  (Washington  House)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town  and  is  a  pretty  Tillage 
with  two  churches,  l^he  academy  dates  ftom  1794,  and  has  a  theological  depart- 
ment. The  Bunoook  Raoge  runs  through  this  town,  affording  some  picturesque  hill- 
scenery. 

Peaked  Hill  is  about  \  U.  E.  of  the  Academy,  and  rises  450  ft.  from  the  plain. 
The  view  firom  this  point  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  and  is  attained  with  light 
exertion.  The  chief  p<^nte  on  the  horizon ,  with  their  directions,  are  as  follows :  The 
Uncanoonuc  Mts.,  S.  26°  W. ;  the  State  House,  at  Concord,  S.  31°  W. ;  Mt  VTilliam, 
inWeare,  S.  32°  W.;  Ciotched  Mt,  in  Francestown,  S.  47°  W.;  Monadnock,  S. 
60°  SCy  W.;  Kearsarge,  due  W. ;  Mt.  Ascutney,  in  Vermont,  N.  80°  80'  W.:  Mt 
Cardigan,  N.  61°  W. ;  Moosilauke,  in  Benton,  N.  19°  80'  W. ;  Mt.  Whiteface,  N.  7° 
E. ;  Mt.  Washington,  N.  12°  E. ;  Mt.  Belknap,  N.  22'>  E  ;  Great  Moose  Mt.,  hi 
Brookfield,  N.  79°  £. ;  Prospect  Hill,  in  New  Durham,  S.  73°  £. 

AUon  Bay  to  Wolfeborougk, 

The  distance  is  11  M.    On  reaching  the  top  of  the  long  hill  N.  E.  of 

Alton  Bay  there  is  a  good  view  of  Alton  and  Gilmanton,  Sheep  Mt.,  Mt. 

Belknapr  and  the  Suncook   Range.     These  picturesque   highlands  are 

frequently  seen  in  retrospects,  while  on  the  1.  is  the  lake,  with  Red  Hill 

16 
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and  the  Sandwich  Range  at  its  head  and  the  Osslpee  Mts.  on  the  E. 
About  4  M.  from  Alton  Bay  the  roads  to  Fort  Point  and  Clay  Point 
diverge  to  the  1.  £.  Alton  is  a  high-placed  hamlet  around  a  large  Baptist 
church,  commanding  a  rich  view  over  the  lake,  with  the  Suncook  and 
Belknap  Mts.  on  the  1.,  followed  in  the  dbtance  by  Prospect,  Moosilanke, 
Red  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Flat  Mt.,  Mt.  Israel,  Whiteface,  and  the  Osvipee 
Range,  over  whose  r.  flank  the  hotel  on  Kiarsarge  is  visible  on  a  clear  day. 
The  villages  of  W.  Alton,  Centre  Harbor,  and  Wolfeborough  are  also  seen ; 
and  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake  is  on  the  r.  of  the  high  hill  of  Rattlesnake 
Island.  The  road  descends  through  maple  groves  and  reaches  8.  Wblfe- 
borough  (or  Mink  Brook),  ^  M.  from  E.  Alton.  Beyond  this  hamlet 
pretty  views  of  Copple  Crown  are  given  on  the  r.  over  Rust  Pond. 

15L  The  Weirs,  Meredith,  and  Ashland. 

The  Weirf  {Hotel  Wtirs^  175  guests,  33  a  day;  S 9 -17.60  a  week; 
Winnecoette  House,  GO  guests,  $9-14  a  week;  Lakeude  HoU  /, 200  guests; 
Maple  Cottage  J  Endicott  Houte^  $5-7  a  week;  Hillside  Cottage,  Lake 
House,  etc.),  where  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  connects  with  the  steam- 
boat on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  is  a  rising  summer-resort,  with  the  cottages 
and  pavilions  of  large  camp-meeting  grounds. 

The  Endicott  Rock  is  near  the  Meredith  shore,  above  the  bridge  over  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  and  is  imbedded  Id  gravel.  It  is  20  ft  arouDd,  and  bears  the  carved  in- 
seription,  **  B.  I.  8.  W.  W.  P  John  Endicott,  Got.''  It  was  so  inscribed  in  1652  by 
theoflScers  sent  by  Masaachiuetts  to  find  the  head  of  the  Bierrimac  They  were 
Kentish  captidns,— Edward  Johnson,  author  of  7%«  Wonder-Working  Providence 
of  Zion\t  Saviour f  and  Simon  Willard ;  aided  by  Jonathan  Ince  and  John  Sherman 
(ancestor  of  the  statesman  of  that  name)  The  Maffmchosetts  surveyors  of  1662 
were  informed  by  the  local  tribe  that  the  true  Merrimae  was  the  stream  flowing 
from  Lake  Winnepesaukee ;  but  in  1659  Passaconaway  told  Major  Waldron  that  the 
name  was  applicable  either  to  that  stream  or  to  the  present  Pemigewaraet. 

In  the  earlier  days,  vast  numbers  of  alewiven,  salmon,  and  Rhad  ascended  the 
Merrimae  every  year,  the  former  branching  off  into  the  tributary  streams,  the 
salmon  ascending  the  Pemigewasset  to  its  cold  spring  sources,  and  the  shad  seeldng 
the  clear  waters  of  Winnepesaukee.  On  the  shallows  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  the 
Indians  laid  lines  of  rocks  joined  by  nets,  in  which  they  took  great  numbers  offish. 
During  the  season  of  the  annual  shad-migration,  the  Winnepemukee  tribeencamped 
about  these  fish-weirs,  and  passed  many  weekH  in  feasting  and  joyous  hosfrftaUty. 
The  remnants  of  the  old  stone  dams  remained  in  place  long  after  Use  occupation  of 
the  lake-basin  by  the  English,  and  the  name  of  The  Weirs,  still  attached  to  the  steam- 
boat and  railroad  stations,  perpetuates  their  memory. 

Somewhere  in  this  valley  (in  1690)  occurred  the  mysterious  battle  between  the 
Sagamore  IIope-Hood  and  his  Saco-River  warriors,  and  a  war-party  of  Catholic  In- 
dians from  Canada.  Cotton  Mather  states  that  the  chief  had  marched  to  Aqnadocta 
(Ahquedochtan),  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  warriors  of  that  tribe  in  his  extermi- 
nating campaign  against  the  English  settlements.  Here  be  was  met  by  Uie  Canadiao 
invaders,  who  *'  furiously  fell  upon  them,  and  in  their  blind  fury  slew  him  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  company." 

Meredith  Village  {Elm  House,  20  guests)  is  pleasantly  located  at  the 
head  of  the  Northwest  Bay  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  on  the  B.,  G.  & 
M.  Railroad.  It  has  two  churches  and  a  savings-bank,  with  manufactories 
of  hosiery  and  lumber.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  rich  farming  town 
of  Meredith,  which  has  1,807  inhabitants  and  16,586  acres  of  improved 
land.    A  steamboat  formerly  plied  between  this  port  and  the  other  villages 
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on  the  lake.  The  tcenery  in  the  vicinity  is  pretty,  especially  as  seen  from 
the  hills  on  Meredith  Neck  (see  Route  155,  adjinem),  and  around  the  beau- 
tiful island-studded  sheet  of  Waukawan  Lake,  just  N.  W.  of  the  village. 
The  distance  to  Centre  Harbor  is  5  M.,  over  a  good  road. 


Afhland  (Squam-Lake  Houtt)  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  village  on 
Squam  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Pemigewasset.  It  turns  out 
annually  over  $600,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  including  flannels, 
manilla  paper,  leather-board,  hosiery,  lumber,  gloves,  etc.  There  are  two 
churches,  a  town-library,  and  a  savings-bank.  Much  pleasant  hill-scenery 
is  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Little  Squam  Lake  is  2  M.  N.  E.,  and  the 
rare  beauties  of  Squam  LAke  are  4  M.  distant  (see  Route  160).  IJ  M.  S.  is 
the  Webster  Farm  (40  guests;  $5  -8  a  week),  in  a  delightful  situation. 

152.   Laconia. 

The  Bagle  Hotel  is  a  new  and  luxurious  house. 

Hotels.  —  The  Willard  Hotel,  a  comfortable  old  house  fronted  hj  stately  trees, 
accommodating  75  guoKts ;  the  Laconia  Hotel  (100  guests),  a  modem  house  on  one 
of  the  main  streets  ;  and  several  smaller  inns.  The  Bay-View  is  a  first-class  sommer 
boarding-house  (40  guests)  near  Lake  Wlnnesqnam,  1^  M.  fh>m  Laconia  There  are 
also  several  small  summer  boardlng-houf>es  in  the  a(^}acent  towns  of  Gilford  (John 
Follett,  eto.),  Tilton  (Dexter  House),  and  Belmont. 

Railroad*  ~  Laconia  is  on  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  (Route  2),  102  M.  ttom 
Boston,  and  24  M.  from  Plymouth.    Trains  run  either  way  several  times  daily. 

Distances.  —  lj«conia  to  Lake  Village,  1}-  M. ;  to  the  Bay-View  Houra,  1^  M. ; 
to  Gilford,  4  ;  to  Mt.  Belknap,  9 ;  to  Alton  Bay,  15  -  20 ;  to  Weirs,  6 ;  to  Qilmanton 
Academy,  8 ;  to  W.  Alton,  12. 

Laconia  is  an  important  manufacturing  town  on  the  Winnepesaukee 
River,  Avhere  it  enters  Lake  Winnesquam.  The  Laconia  Car-Manufacturing 
Works  are  here,  employing  200  men,  and  turning  out  annually  3  300,000 
worth  of  work,  from  freight-cars  up  to  palace-cars.  There  are  several  large 
hosiery  factories,  besides  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  other  enterprises 
of  a  similar  character.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  manufactures  is  over 
$1,800,000  annually.  The  town  has  five  churches  (Cong.,  Unit.,  Cath., 
Meth.,  Free  Baptist),  several  graded  schools,  a  public  library',  a  bank,  and 
two  savings-banks,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  (The  Laconia  Democrat).  The 
town  has  about  4,500  inhabitants.  The  main  street  is  lined  with  stores  of 
all  kinds,  and  presents  a  bright  and  busy  appearance.  Horse-cars  run 
from  Laconia  to  Lake  Village,  half-hourly,  connecting  with  the  steamboats 
for  Weirs  and  Long  Island. 

Laconia  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  showing  in  its  public  and  private 
buildings  that  its  citizens  are  well-to-do  and  prosperous.  The  factories 
are  concentrated  along  the  river,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  village  are 
quiet  and  attractive.  The  beautiful  views  in  the  vicinity  and  the  excel- 
lency of  the  neighboring  roads  have  caused  this  to  become  somewhat  of  a 
resort  for  summer-tourists.  It  is  7  M.  to  Looke*f  HiU  (road  to  top),  which 
j^ives  a  grand  view  over  Winnepesaukee,  to  Mt.  Washington  (page  369). 
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The  low  hills  near  Laconia  command  a  series  of  broad  and  beantifiil 
views.  The  Bay- View  Houu^  1  M.  S.  W.,  overlooks  Lake  Wionesquam 
and  a  long  line  of  peaks  on  the  N.  and  E.  From  a  point  a  little  way  above, 
on  the  same  hill,  the  view  includes  Mts.  Kearsarge,  Moosilauke  (up  Winne- 
squam),  Green  and  Tecnmseh,  Osceola,  the  black  Sandwich  Dome  (due 
N.),  Red  Hill,  Whiteface,  the  slide-marked  Tripyramid,  black-domed 
Passaconaway,  and  the  beautiful  peak  of  Chocorua.  On  the  N.  E.  is  the 
long  dark  Ossipee  Range,  with  Melvin  Village  at  its  foot;  and  Mts.  Bel- 
knap and  Gunstock  are  much  nearer.  The  Vu€  de  PEau  is  a  finely  situ- 
ated  summer  boarding-house  overiooking  Winnesquam  (80  guests;  $8-12 
a  week). 

Boyd  Hill  is  in  Gilford,  about  8  M.  flrom  Laconia,  and  is  coTered  with  pastures. 
Its  summit  is  reached  flrom  the  road  In  about  ten  minutes  The  riew  includes  Mt. 
Wachusett  Laconia,  and  Lake  Winnesquam,  the  fiur-distant  Mt.  Monadnock  and  the 
flanking  ridges  of  Pack  Monadnock,  the  high  pyramid  of  Kearsarge  and  the  Ragged 
Mts.,  Lake  Village  and  the  black  Sanbomton  Mt.,  Long  Baj  and  the  light-colored 
peaks  of  Cardigan,  and  the  lofty  ridge  of  Moosilauke.  Orer  the  Squam  Range  is  the 
distant  Mt.  Kinsman  ;  and  to  the  r.  of  and  fiur  beyond  the  NorUiwest  Bay  are  the 
■harp  Franconia  peaks.  Then  come  Mts.  Green  and  Tecumseh,  with  the  long  |41e 
of  Sandwich  Dome,  nearly  N.  Next  is  Red  Hill,  oyer  which  is  the  slide-striped  Tri- 
pyramid, flanked  on  the  r.  by  White&ce  and  Passaconaway,  over  whose  r.  appeus 
a  part  of  the  Presidential  Range.  Chocorua  is  over  a  broad  part  of  Winnepesaukee, 
with  the  long  Ossipee  Range  on  the  r.  and  nearer ;  and  the  bare-headed  Belknap 
peaks  are  more  to  the  r.  BMutiful  riews  orer  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  its  islaoda 
are  gained  on  the  N.  E.  and  E 

Follett  Hill  is  not  far  from  Boyd  Hill,  near  Gilford,  and  is  easily  ascended. 
Its  noble  prospect  includes  Kiarsarge,  the  Ragged  Mts.,  Sanbomton  Mt.,  Mt.  Cardi> 
gan.  Long  Bay,  Moosilauke,  Meredith  Village,  the  Squam  and  Morgan  Mts.,  Red  Hill, 
Sandwich  Dome,  Tecumseh,  Welch  Mt. ,  La&yette  and  Liberty,  Passaconaway,  Mts. 
Washington  and  Monroe,  Paugus,  the  Ossipee  Range,  a  broad  area  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Belknap  peaks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ftscinating  Tiews  in  the  lake-country. 
Other  fine  prospects  are  obtained  firom  Liberty  Hill  and  Meeting-Houst  IBIL  ia 
Gilford. 

Lake  Ullage  {MU-Btlhnap  Eotue,  50  guests;  $7-12  a  week)  is  1^  M. 
from  Laconia,  at  the  foot  of  Long  Bay,  and  contains  several  hosiery  facto- 
ries, a  foundry,  a  needle-factory,  a  savings-banlc,  a  weekly  newspaper,  sev- 
eral churches,  and  nearly  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  port  of  Lake  Winne- 
pesaulcee,  and  has  several  steamers.  The  adjacent  town  of  Gilford  is  one 
of  the  best  farming-districts  in  the  State,  and  contains  the  noble  Belknap 
peaks,  visited  from  Laconia  or  Lake  Village  (see  page  365). 

The  Lake  (Company,  whose  oflices  are  here,  control  the  outlet,  and  use 
the  lake  as  a  reservoir  for  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  mills,  being  under 
contract  to  supply  them  during  seasons  of  low  water. 

Long  Bay  is  an  expansion  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  extend- 
ing from  Weirs  to  Lake  Village.  It  is  4  M.  long.  Hourly  steamers  run 
from  Lake  Village  to  Weirs,  in  busy  seasons ;  and  daily  steamers  from  Lake 
Village  to  Weirs  and  Long  Island.    Horse-cars  every  i  hr.  to  Laconia. 

Lake  Winnesquam  ('*  Beautiful  Water")  was  formerly  known  as  Great 
Bay.  It  is  an  expansion  and  northward  extension  of  the  Winnepesaukee 
River,  W.  and  N.  W.  of  Laconia,  and  is  about  9  M.  long,  varying  in  width 
from  2  M.  to  i  M.    It  ia  environed  bj'  bold  hills  and  picture.«que  scenery, 
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ind  is  frequently  navigated  bj  boating  and  fishing  parties.  The  stimmer- 
fesort  of  the  Bay-View  House  is  on  its  S.  E.  shore. 

Farther  to  the  S.  is  Little  Bay,  where  the  Provincial  troops  erected  the 
strong  bulwark  of  Fort  Atkinson  in  1746.  Near  this  bay  was  a  more 
ancient  Indian  fort,  with  six  walls.  Both  of  these  martial  monuments 
have  been  demolished  for  materials  to  be  used  in  building  dams  and  other 
works. 

153.    Mount  Belknap 

is  a  bold  and  bare-topped  double  peak  in  the  town  of  Gilford.  The  highest 
point  is  2,394  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  U.  S, 
Coast  Survey,  whose  officers  call  it  Mt.  Gunstock,  It  is  connected  by  a 
high  ridge  with  the  second  peak,  which  is  2,062  ft.  high.  A  long  line  of 
rounded  and  symmetrical  summits  runs  from  Belknap  to  the  S.  E.  and  E., 
including  the  bold  and  picturesque  highlands  of  Gilmanton  and  Alton. 
This  range  is  composed  of  erupted  sienite.  Mt.  Minor  and  Walnut  Mt. 
are  S.  of  Belknap,  and  Mt.  Retreat  is  on  the  N.  E. 

The  view  from  Mt.  Belknap  is  by  far  the  finest  in  the  lake-country,  and 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fascinating  in  New  England.  Starr  King 
justly  says  that  it  is  superior  to  that  from  Red  Hill. 

The  path  up  Mt.  Belknap  leads  !n  firom  George  MorrilPs  &nn-house,  7  M.  fh>m 
Laconia  and  12  M  from  Alton  Bay.  It  is  not  more  than  1^  M.  long,  and  is  easily 
followed.  Most  of  the  way  is  through  open  fields,  and  is  pointed  out  by  guide- 
boards,  which  Mr  Morrill  has  thoughtfully  erected  The  path  is  sometimes  steep^ 
but  the  walking  is  always  smooth  and  easy.  The  highest  point  of  the  plateau-crest 
is  marked  by  a  bracon  of  the  U-  S.  Coast  Survey.  Certain  points  nearer  the  moun- 
tain,  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  are  Tisible  by  adTaneing  along  the  plateau  in  those 
diiectioni. 

♦  ♦  The  Vteto. — Toward  the  N.  W.  prefects  the  second  peak  of  Belknap, 
to  the  r.  of  which,  and  far  beyond,  is  Meredith  Village,  at  the  head  of  bxl 
arm  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Nearly  over  this  point,  beyond  the  Ashland 
hills,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  and  still  farther  to  the  N.  W.  is  Mt. 
Carr,  ascending  to  a  peak  on  the  1.  Farther  on,  and  cutting  the  horizon, 
is  the  long  and  many-headed  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  with  a  hotel  near  its 
centre,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  projected  against  its  flank  and  running  to  the 
r.  over  the  Squam  Mts.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  Meredith  Neck,  is  the 
beautiful  Squam  Lake,  dotted  with  islands,  and  walled  in  on  the  N.  by  the 
Squam  Range,  over  which  Mt.  Weetamoo  and  the  Campton  Mts.  are  seen. 
Far  away  in  the  N.  are  Mts.  Kinsman  and  Cannon,  the  former  reaching  up 
a  well-marked  peak.  Nearly  over  the  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  the  long 
ascending  range  which  begins  on  the  1.  with  Fisher's  Mt.  and  Welch 
Mt,  rises  to  the  crest  of  Green  Mt,  and  then  to  the  bold  peak  of  Tecum« 
aeh,  which  plunges  off  sharply  to  the  r.  Beyond  these,  and  against  the 
sky,  are  the  great  Franconia  Mts., » the  sharp  spire  of  Liberty  over  Green 
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Mt,  Lincoln  to  the  r.,  and  the  pinnacle  of  Lafayette  just  to  the  1.  of  and 
over  Tecumseh.  Above  the  broad  arm  of  Winnepesaukee  which  extends 
toward  Centre  Harbor,  and  to  the  r.  of  that  village,  is  the  long  dark  mass 
of  Red  Hill,  above  which,  and  to  the  r.  of  Tecumseh,  are  the  ponderona 
heights  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  peak  of  Osceola  over  their  1.  extension. 
From  this  point  the  long  and  lowly  ridge  of  Flat  Mt.  mns  E.  to  Whiteface, 
and  over  it  are  seen  the  high  crests  of  Mt.  Hancock  and  the  step-like 
ascending  terraces  of  Carrigain.  To  the  r.  of  and  close  to  the  latter 
(though  nearer)  is  Tripyramid,  showing  a  portion  of  its  white  slide  and 
one  of  its  sharp  peaks.  Below  this  point,  and  to  the  r.  of  Red  Hill,  is  the 
hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer;  and  the  rural  plains  of  Sandwich  and 
Tamworth  stretch  far  to  the  r.  The  crest  of  Whiteface  gleams  over  this 
peaceful  scene,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  swelling  dome  of  Passa> 
conaway,  whence  step-like  spurs  run  out  to  the  E.  Over  the  second  of 
these  terraces  is  Mt.  Clinton,  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and  over  the  third 
is  the  round-topped  Mt  Pleasant,  with  a  white  peak  of  Tremont  farther  in 
the  foreground.  Over  the  lowest  part  of  the  gap,  to  the  r.  of  Passacon- 
away,  is  the  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  overlooked  by  the  top  of  Mt  Crawford, 
which  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  the  plateau  of  Mt  Franklin.  Over  the  r. 
of  the  gap  are  the  high  crags  of  Monroe,  and  then  comes  the  noble  cone 
of  Washington,  looming  over  Mt.  Paugus,  which  rises  over  the  1.  flank  of 
the  Ossipee  Range.  A  part  of  Mt  Jefferson  may  be  seen  on  the  L  of 
Washington,  and  a  part  of  Madison  is  on  the  r.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  Paugus 
is  Table  Mt.,  with  a  part  of  Bear  Mt.  Close  at  hand,  below  in  Gilford,  is 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Retreat. 

The  great  black  Ossipee  Range  next  appears  across  a  part  of  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee, with  Black  Snout  on  the  1.,  and  the  high  Melvin  Peak  near 
the  r.  centre,  over  Melvin  Village.  The  sharp  white  summit  of  Chocorua 
peers  over  the  highest  of  the  1.  section  of  the  range,  to  the  r.  of  which  are 
the  upper  ridges  of  the  far-away  blue  Mt.  Carter  (back  of  the  Glen  House), 
and  the  rock-crowned  Moat  Mt.  (over  N.  Conway).  Between  Mt.  Bel- 
knap and  the  Ossipee  Range  extends  a  broad  reach  of  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee, with  Bear  Island  on  the  1.  and  the  arable  plains  of  Welch  Island  on 
the  r.  Near  the  farther  shore  is  Long  Island,  with  its  large  boarding- 
houses,  beyond  which  are  the  long  levels  of  Moultonborough  Neck,  de- 
voted to  farming.  Toward  the  N.  £•  is  one  of  the  broadest  reaches  of  the 
lake,  bounded  by  Tuftonborough  Neck,  above  which  is  the  hamlet  of 
Mackerel  Comer.  A  view-line  mnning  just  to  the  1.  of  the  N.  end  of  Rat- 
tlesnake Island  meets  Mt  Pleasant  (in  Maine),  a  long  detached  ridge  on 
which  a  hotel  may  be  seen.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts., 
in  Brownfield;  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  somewhat  nearer.  To 
the  r.,  more  distant,  is  Saddleback  Mt.,  on  the  shore  of  Sebago  Lake;  and 
the  Comish  hills  lie  to  the  S. 

To  the  r.  of  the  high  knolls  of  Rattlesnake  Island,  and  over  Goat  Island, 
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is  the  large  white  yfllage  of  Wolfeborough,  between  its  bay  and  the  island- 
studded  Smith's  Pond.  To  the  r.,  across  the  islands  which  front  this 
shore,  is  Bust  Pond,  with  the  cliff-bound  Tumble  Down  Dick  beyond  and 
the  symmetrical  peak  of  Copple  Crown  to  the  r.,  in  front  of  Great  Moose 
Mt.,  in  Broolifield.  Across  the  rolling  plains  of  Strafford  and  York  Ck>un- 
ties  the  ocean  is  seen,  stretching  from  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  £.,  or  about  from 
Wells  to  Portsmouth,  the  best  times  to  see  it  being  at  early  mom,  when 
the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  water,  or  at  late  afternoon,  when  the  light 
falls  on  the  sails  of  the  shipping.  Teneriffe  Mt.  in  Milton  is  toward  the 
S.  £.,  and  the  Blue  Hills  are  nearly  in  line  with  the  more  remote  swell  of 
Mt.  Agamenticus;  while  the  high  bare  ledges  of  the  Suncook  Range  are 
near  at  hand,  towards  Alton  Bay.  Several  ponds  glitter  in  the  foreground; 
and  Gilmanton  Iron- Works  is  about  S.  S.  E.,  between  Lougee  Pond  and 
the  twin  Suncook  Ponds.  Peaked  Hill,  in  Gilmnnton,  lies  nearly  S.;  and 
beyond,  a  little  to  the  1.,  is  Catamount  Mt.,  in  Pittsfield. 

A  little  to  the  r.  of  this  line,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Pawtuccaway,  in  Not- 
thigham,  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  sighted  to  Thompson's 
Hill,  which  is  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

About  S.  S.  W.,  down  the  populous  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  W.  of  Manchester.  A  little  W.,  and  low  down 
on  the  horizon,  is  the  blue  summit  of  Wachuset,  in  Massachusetts;  and 
farther  to  the  W.,  nearly  as  distant,  is  the  slowly  curving  Monadnock, 
with  Pack  Monadnock  and  the  Temple  Mts.  to  the  1.,  and  Lovewell's  Mt. 
to  the  r.  About  W.  S.  W.  is  the  high  pyramid  of  Kearsarge,  N.  of  which 
is  the  range  of  the  Ragged  Mts.  Croydon  Mt.  is  nearly  W.,  and  lies  be- 
fore Ascutney;  and  a  line  of  remote  peaks  guards  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut. 

Nearly  W.  is  the  large  and  thriving  village  of  Laconia,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Winnesquam,  beyond  which  is  the  high  and  near  Sanbomton  Mt. ; 
and  still  farther  to  the  W.  are  the  granite  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan.  The 
highlands  of  Bristol  and  Bridgewater  hide  Newfound  Lake;  and  beyond 
the  head  of  Winnesquam  is  Harper  Hill,  in  New  Hampton,  over  which  is 
a  peak  which  is  probably  Mt.  Cuba,  in  Orford.  Lake  Village  is  near 
Round  Pond,  which  is  the  next  widening  of  the  Winnepesaukee  River  r. 
of  Winnesquam.  Plymouth  Mt  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  then  the 
view-line  swings  over  Long  Bay  and  on  to  the  Mt.-Carr  range,  towards 
the  N.  W. 

The  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  from  Mt  Belknap  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delightful  prospects  possible.  It  is  best  enjoyed  in  the 
afternoon,  towards  evening,  when  the  light  is  rich  and  full. 
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154.  The  Weft  Shore  of  Lake  Wumepefankee. 

That  portion  of  the  sbora-road  ivhkh  lies  betwMn  Alton  Bar  and  W.  Alton 
(7  M.)  is  of  an  uninteresting  character,  being  generally  shut  in  by  forests  -which 
prevent  the  obtaining  of  Tiews.  The .  road  crosses  the  raihoad  near  the  hotel  aod 
soon  direrges  to  the  r.  from  the  Gilmanton  road,  running  over  the  high  foot-hills  of 
the  Soncook  Range.  Occasional  glimpses  are  given  of  the  riTer-like  scenery  of  the 
hay,  and  at  2  M.  out  an- extensive  outlook  is  afforded  towards  the  northern  moiua- 
tains.  The  road  then  enters  an  almost  unbrc^en  forest  of  second-growth  trees* 
through  which  it  passes  for  nearly  4  M.,  generally  within  a  few  yards  of  the  water, 
hat  hidden  from  it  by  a  belt  of  dense  shrubbery.  There  are  but  few  breaks  in  this 
jangle,  showing  the  nanrow  Alton  Bay  on  the  t.  and  the  flanks  of  VLL  Mfljor  on 
the!. 

W»  Alton  is  a  small  fanning  Deighborfaood  on  Minge*s  Coye,  with  a 
store  and  a  chnrch.  A  road  runs  W^  from  this  point  between  the  moun- 
tains to  Gilford,  traversing  a  lofty  and  open  grazing  district.  The  shore- 
road  continues  to  the  N.  W.,  and  is  henceforward  of  high  interest,  exhibit- 
ing an  inspiring  panorama  of  lalce  and  mountain  scenery.  On  the  L  are 
the  bold  outer  hills  of  the  Belknap  Range,  and  on  the  r.  is  a  succession  of 
brilliant  yiews  wherein  the  northern  peaks  are  finely  set  forth  in'high  re- 
lief oyer  the  broad  levels  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

On  the  r.  is  the  high  and  ragged  ridge  of  Rattlesnake  Island,  with  Sleep- 
er's Island  farther  in  shore,  and  Diamond  Island  to  the  N.,  with  its  white 
hotel.  The  lake  is  here  4-6  M.  broad,  and  beyond  Diamond  Island  its 
surface  is  unbroken.  The  mountain-view  includes  Red  Hill,  near  the  H. 
shore,  with  the  huge  black  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  over  it,  to  the  r.  of 
which  is  the  S.  peak  of  Tripyramid,  striped  by  its  great  slide.  Next 
comes  the  blanched  peak  of  Whiteface,  and  then  the  high  round  crest  of 
Passaconaway.  On  the  K.  £.  shore,  and  extending  for  miles  to  the  S.,  ia 
the  dark-hued  Ossipee  Range,  with  the  peak  called  Black  Snout  on  the  N» 
and  the  Melvin  Peak  near  the  S.  The  appearance  ot  these  pionntains  re- 
mains the  same  as  the  road  advances,  tho1;^^  other  peaks  come  into  view 
on  either  side.  After  enjoying  this  prospect  for  over  1 M.,  the  road  ascends 
to  higher  land,  whence  a  broader  area  is  visible  on  the  £.  and  N.  There 
are  farms  all  the  way  from  W.  Alton  to  the  end  of  the  road.  After  pass- 
ing for  about  j  M.  within  hearing  of  the  rippling  water,  though  out  off 
from  it  by  thickets,  the  road  emerges  with  the  open  lake  on  the  r.  and 
in  front  the  mountains  from  Moosilauke  and  the  Squam  Range  to  Ossipee. 
At  some  distance  beyond  the  old  town-farm  and  about  8  M.  from  W. 
Alton,  the  road  skirts  the  lake,  leaving  a  white-beached  point  on  the  r. 
rear.  Near  the  end  of  this  reach  is  an  dd  and  weather-stained  house  on 
the  r.,  nearly  opposite  which  is  a  skull-shaped  knoll,  whence,  by  a  8^ 
minutes'  climb,  the  tourist  may  gain  the  prettiest  view  on  this  shore. 

On  the  1.  are  the  Mt.-Carr  and  Kinneo  groups,  with  the  flat  and  ledgy  top  of  Pros- 
pect next,  and  then  the  high  pile  of  Moosilauke.  To  the  r.  of  the  Sqaam  Range  is 
the  long  mass  of  Red  Hill,  over  whose  r.  is  Sandwich  Dome,  whence  Flat  Mt.  runs 
E.  and  is  overlooked  by  the  great  slide  on  Tripyramid.  Then  Whiteftee  and 
Passaconaway  come  into  view,  and  against  the  S.  spur  of  the  latter  flUli  the  men 
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distant  and  loftr  Mi.  Webster,  its  W.  side  being  sharply  ent  off  where  it  deeeends 
into  the  White-Mi.  Notch.  To  the  I.  and  continuous  are  the  quaint  little  peak  of 
Jackson,  the  plateau  of  Clinton,  the  dome  of  Pleasant,  the  higher  levels  of  Frank- 
lin, the  crags  of  Monroe,  and  the  lofty  cone  of  Washington,  with  Jefferson  seen. in 
part  behind,  and  on  the  1.  The  dark  Ossipee  Range  rL<e8  on  the  N.  £•,  over  Welch 
Island ;  and  toward  the  S.  W.  are  Tumble  Down  Dick  and  Copple  Crown,  below 
Wolfeborough,with  the  dark  knoll  on  Rattlesnake  Island  rising  on  the  1  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  quadrant  between  N.  N.  E.  and  £.  S.  £.  is  filled  by  the  unbroken  blue 
surface  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  here  seen  in  its  broadest  pari,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  £.  by  the  rich  fiinns  of  Tuftonborough  NeckL 

As  the  road  advances  up  the  long  incline  to  the  N.  W.  the  view  changes 
8lowl3%  as  Webster,  Jackson,  and  Clinton  are  successively  eclipsed  by 
Passaconaway.  Just  beyond  the  white  Ames  farm-bouse  on  the  hill-top 
is  gained  one  of  the  richest  coups  (Tceil  along  this  route.  Sandwich  Dome 
looms  over  Red  Hill  on  the  1.  and  the  Ossipee  Range  over  Welch  Island  on 
the  r.  Between  them  are  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and 
Paugus;  and  between  the  last  two  are  the  remote  but  high  uplifted  peaks 
of  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  with  Jefferson  and 
Adams  partly  seen  behind  Washington,  the  former  on  the  1.  and  the  latter 
on  the  r.  The  foreground  is  filled  with  the  blue  mirror  of  the  lake,  un- 
broken for  some  distance,  and  then  dotted  with  picturesque  green  islets. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  are  two  roads,  of  which  that  to  the  r.  is  longer 
and  easier,  but  the  nearly  disused  one  which  ascends  Locke's  Hill  gives  a 
retrospect  over  the  lake  toward  Wolfeborough,  with  the  summits  of  Copple 
Crown,  Tumble  Down  Dick,  and  Rattlesnake  Island.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  before  reaching  the  house  one  sees  Prospect  (near  Plymouth),  Moosi- 
lanke,  the  Squam  Range,  Red  Hill,  with  Sandwich  Dome  over  it.  Flat  Mt, 
the  white  gash  in  Tripyramid  and  its^sharp  second  peak,  the  hamlet  of 
Sandwich  Lower  Comer,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and  the  lowlier 
Paugus,  marked  by  a  sinuous  slide.  Between  the  last  two  are  Pleasant, 
Franklin,  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Washington,  and  part  of  Adams,  and  Ossipee 
is  on  the  r.  The  lake  view  is  fascinating  in  its  breadth,  variety,  and  rich- 
ness, including  scores  of  islands  and  curving  sections  of  the  E.  bays. 
Be5'0nd  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  mountain  features  of  this  prospect  are 
repeated,  from  near  the  old  farm-house  at  the  head  of  Thompson's  Cove^ 
over  the  fields  of  Locke*s  Island. 

The  road  now  turns  S.  W.,  away  flrom  the  lake,  and  soon  reaches  a  cross-road 
which  is  13  M.  from  Alton  Bay,  6  M.  from  W.  Alton,  8  M.  from  Gilford,  4  M.  from 
Lake  Village,  6  M.  from  Laconia,  8  M.  from  Weirs,  and  8  M.  from  Meredith  Bridge. 
This  reach  of  the  shore  is  less  interesting  than  tiie  rest,  as  the  road  is  practically 
held  at  1  M.  from  the  open  lake  by  the  intervention  of  farms  and  by  the  broad  acres 
of  Oovernor^s  (or  Davis)  Island.  For  nearly  U  M.  it  traverses  the  thinly  settled 
margin  of  the  Gilford  Intervales,  crossing  the  Gunstock  River  and  Meadow  Brook, 
and  approaching  the  bottom  of  a  broad  cove,  1  M.  of  inland  forming  country  is 
crossed,  and  then  the  road  draws  near  the  strait  Inside  of  Governor's  Island  There 
is  but  little  of  interest  herv  (unless  the  tourist  wishes  to  drive  to  the  r.  across  the 
bridge  to  the  island),  and  in  less  than  1  M.  forther.  after  views  of  Meredith  Bay  and 
the  islands  on  the  R ,  the  bridge  at  Weirs  is  crossed.  (Travellers  who  diverge  to  the 
1.  at  the  cross-roads  cross  the  Gilford  Intervales,  ascend  flir- viewing  hills,  and  can 
c^ickly  reach  Laconia  by  a  road  which  crosses  Meeting-Housa  and  FoUett  Hills.) 
(Seepage  861) 
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165.   Centre  Harbor. 

Hotels.  —  The  •Senter  House  accommodatee  150  guests,  at  $ 8  a  daj  (SU-Zl 
a  week).  It  Is  pleasantly  situated  aboTe  and  near  the  lake,  of  which  it  couunanda 
a  rich  and  beautiful  riew.  The  old  Senter  House,  built  about  1820,  was  burnt 
July  16, 1887,  and  rebuilt  in  1887-88,  in  colonial  architecture  and  Pompeian-ied 
color.  A  large  liTery-etable  in  connected  with  it ;  and  a  flotilla  of  row-boats  is  kept 
on  the  lake.    Billiards,  bowling,  croquet,  and  tennis 

The  Moalton  House  is  a  comfortable  hotel,  acconunodating  75  guests.  The  rates 
are  82  a  day,  or  98>12  a  week.  Boarding-Houses. —  ^n  the  Tillage  are  Mrs. 
Almon  Benson's  Lake  House  (30  guests;  «5-7  a  week);  Dr.  W.  A.  Page's  (85 

guests.  $7-10);  B.  F.  Kelsea's  Locust  Cottage  (26  guests ;  «6-9  a  weekj;  A.  M. 
raTes's  Lakeside,  B.  F.  VVentwortli's  Brown  Cottage,  S  Weutworth's  Willow  Cot- 
tage, each  for  12  Ruests,  at  96-8  a  week.  Bean  Farm,  F.  F.  Green's  Bed-Hill  Cot- 
tage. B.  D.  Green's  Lake-View  Houne,  W.  A.  Page's,  and  C.  H.  Weeks's  (each 
•  6-8  a  week).    J.  U.  Kelsea's  Fine-HiU  House  (86  guests ;  8 6-7  a  week;  is  2t  M.  N. 

Steamboats.  —  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Mt.  Washington  each  touch  at 
thU  point  3  times  daily,  carrying  passengers  to  the  ports  on  the  lake.  The  Lady 
belongs  to  the  Boston  Ac  Lowell  R.  R.,  and  runs  to  Weirs  and  WoUeborough.  The 
other  boat  is  larger  and  more  conunodious.  It  belongs  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 
and  runs  to  Wolfeborough,  Long  Island,  and  Alton  Bay. 

Stagres  leave  Centre  Harbor  early  eyery  afternoon,  after  th6  arriral  of  the  steam- 
boats, for  Moultonborough,  Sandwich,  Ossipee  Park,  and  W.  Gssipee.    (Route  167.) 

Distanoes.  — Centre  Harbor  to  Sunset  HIU,  1  M. ;  to  <}amet  HiU,  1^;  to 
Sqnam  Lake,  2;  to  Plymouth,  14  ;  to  Meredith,  6 ;  to  Rollins  Hill,  7 ;  to  Red  Hill, 
6;  to  Moultonborough  Neck,  6 ;  to  Long  Island,  8 ;  to  Ossipee  Park,  10:  to  Gentts 
Bandwiehj  8 ;  to  S.  Tamworth,  14 ;  to  W.  Ossipee,  18 ;  to  Melyhi  Village,  12. 

**Into  the  heart  of  the  highlands. 

Into  the  north-wind  free. 
Through  the  rising  and  vanishing  islands, 
Over  the  mountidn  lea. 

••  To  the  little  hamlet  lying 
White  in  its  mountiun  fold. 
Asleep  by  the  lake,  and  dreaming 
A  dream  that  is  never  told. 

**  And  in  the  Red  Hill's  shadow. 
Tour  pilgrim  home  you  make. 
Where  the  chambers  ope  to  sunrise, 
The  mountains  and  the  lake." 

Centre  Harbor  is  a  pleasant  little  rural  hamlet  at  the  head  of  the  long 
N.  bay  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  occupying  decidedly  the  most  favor- 
able position  for  studying  and  appreciating  the  beauties  of  the  lake.  It 
contains  a  Congregational  church,  one  or  two  stores,  and  a  telegraph-office. 
The  pleasantest  part  of  the  hamlet  is  the  terrace  on  the  road  to  the  S.,  to- 
ward Meredith,  where  several  pretty  summer  cottages  have  been  erected 
on  the  ground  whence  the  bay  is  overlooked.  Centre  Harbor  is  663  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  summer-resorts  in  this  region,  and 
,;  has  several  hundred  city  boarders  throughout  the  season.  The  tempera- 
ture here  is  usually  much  warmer  than  at  the  villages  farther  up  among 
the  mountains.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  of  a  high  order  of  beauty, 
and  is  easily  inspected  by  the  aid  of  good  roads.  The  splendid  villas  of 
Mr.  Marcus,  of  New  York,  on  Garnet  Hill ;  William  Sheafe,  of  Boston, 
near  the  church;  and  J.  D.  Bates,  of  Boston,  on  Sunset  Hill,  should  be 
seen ;  also  Mrs.  A.  B.  Sutton^s  (of  Peabody)  great  stock-farm  and  mansion. 
Siinflet  Hill  rises  just  back  of  the  hamlet,  and  is  easily  ascended  by 
<;  road.    It  commands  a  broad  and  noble  panorama  of  LAke  Winnepe' 
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saukee,  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  Copple  Crown,  the  Alton  hills,  and  the  double 
peak  of  Mt  Belknap.  The  same  view  is  obtained  from  the  veranda  of 
the  Senter  House,  but  it  is  less  favorably  expanded.  The  hills  on  either 
side  command  nearly  similar  and  thoroughly  fascinating  prospects. 

Garnet  Hill  is  1^  M.  from  the  hotels,  and  gives  admirable  sunset 
views.  The  drive  called  Around  the  Ring  is  4-6  M.  long,  and  shows 
Winnepesaukee,  Red  Hill,  and  Squam  Lake.  Besides  the  pleasant  drives 
and  rambles  in  this  vicinity,  the  tourist  can  here  enjoy  the  varied  charms 
of  boating,  visiting  the  adjacent  islets  and  exploring  the  sequestered  bays. 
Or,  by  leaving  on  the  morning  steamboat,  he  can  traverse  the  lake  and  re- 
turn by  dinner-time. 

Long  Pond  is  1  M.  E.  of  Centre  Harbor,  and  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water, 
2  M.  long,  at  the  foot  of  Red  Hill.  It  empties  into  the  bay  of  Winnepe- 
saukee between  the  Second  and  Third  Moultonborough  Necks,  by  a  stream 
60  rods  long.  Round  Pond  is  connected  with  it  on  the  N.,  and  is  much 
smaller.  Light  boats  could  be  carried  around  the  mill-dams  on  their  out- 
lets and  rowed  across  the  two  ponds.  A  portage  of  less  than  \  M.  from 
the  head  of  Round  Pond  leads  to  the  S.  E.  bay  of  Squam  Lake. 

BolIinB  Hill  is  on  the  lower  part  of  Meredith  Neck,  about  7  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor,  and  1^  M.  from  Meredith.  It  is  reached  by  diverging  to  the  S.  on  a  by- 
way, within  less  than  1  M.  of  Meredith.  The  hill  is  not  high,  and  is  covered  with 
pastures,  which  are  easily  traversed  from  the  adjacent  farm-hoase.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  a  large  &mlly  boarding-house  on  this  height.  *  The  View  is  remarkable 
for  its  breadth  and  beauty.  Meredith  Village  is  plainly  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
NorUiwest  Bay,  with  Waukawan  Lake  beyond,  overlooked  by  Plymouth  Mt.  Mt. 
CuImi  is  &r  away  over  the  r.  of  Meredith,  up  the  long  valley  of  Baker's  River;  with 
Mt.  Carr  about  N.  W.,  and  Moosilauke  fiirther  away,  beyond  Mt.  Kinneo.  The 
Squam  and  Morgan  Mts.  are  next  seen  (nearer),  with  pastures  on  the  lower  flanks 
of  their  even  ridges.  Mt  Prospect  peers  over  this  range ;  and  forther  to  the  r.  is 
Mt.  Weetamoo,  the  chief  of  the  Campton  Mts.  Green  Mt.  and  the  sharp  peak  of 
Tecumseh  appear  over  the  r.  of  this  range ;  and  then  the  ponderous  black  sides  of 
Sandwich  I)omo  are  seen,  with  its  long  plateau  above.  About  N.  is  the  double 
swell  of  Red  Hill,  with  pastures  advancing  into  the  central  depression ;  and  the 
noble  peaks  of  White&oe  and  Passaconaway  rise  above  its  1.  eminence,  with  the  ava- 
lanche-scarred Mt.  Paugus  over  its  r.  On  the  r.  of  Paugus,  the  splendid  spire  of 
Chocorua  rifes  into  the  sky,  the  entire  mountain  being  visible  over  the  lowlands  of 
Tam worth.  To  the  r.  of  this  trough-like  valley  is  the  Ossipee  Range,  which  Rtretciies 
far  down  the  E.  side  of  the  lake,  whose  island-strewn  waters  are  now  seen  for  miles. 
The  white  hamlet  of  Melvin  is  near  the  foot  of  the  Melvin  Peak,  and  Mackerel  Cor- 
ner is  above,  on  the  r.  The  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Ossi- 
pee Range.  Long  Island  is  nearer,  and  is  marked  by  its  two  large  boarding-houses, 
and  the  pastures  of  B^ir  Island  are  still  nearer.  The  broad  bosom  of  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee is  then  overlooked,  and  in  the  S.  E.  are  the  heights  of  Tumble  Down  Dick 
and  Copple  Crown,  over  Wolfet>orough.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  high  Rattlesnake 
Island,  with  Diamond  Island  on  the  W.,  and  the  Suncook  Range  and  the  Alton 
bills  beyond.  Governor's  Island  is  nearer,  with  a  bridge  to  the  mainland ;  and  the 
apparently  single  peak  of  Belknap  is  above,  on  the  r.  The  view  then  includes  the 
hills  and  intervales  of  Gilford,  Long  Bay,  and  parts  of  Lake  Village  and  Laconia, 
the  Weirs,  and  the  distant  blue  peak  of  Kearsarge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Ragged 
Mts.  and  the  three  white  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 

The  Prospeot  House  is  about  midway  between  Centre  Harbor  and 
Meredith  by  the  old  hill-road,  being  a  little  over  2  M.  from  either  village. 
It  aocommodates  66  guests,  and  the  rates  are  $-7  a  week.    The  view 
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/h>inihi8  point  is  very  attractive,  and  indndes  a  great  portion  of  LidM 
Winnepesaukee  and  its  islands,  with  the  surroundmg  mountains.  On 
the  1.  is  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  Black  Snont  on  the  N.  and  the  high 
Melvin  Peak  towards  the  S.  Across  the  waters  of  the  Centre-Harbor 
bay  are  the  Moultonboroagh  Necks,  and  to  the  r.  is  Long  bland,  with  its 
large  boarding-hoases.  To  the  S.  £.,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  the  bold  hiU 
of  Tumble  Down  Dick,  with  the  symmetrical  peak  of  Oopple  Crows  on 
the  r.  The  high  knolls  of  Rattlesnake  Island  are  farther  up  the  lake,  and 
are  backed  by  the  noble  peaks  of  Belknap,  on  the  r.  Gibnen^t  Sill  is  ) 
M.  from  the  Prospect  House,  and  overlooks  Sqnam  Lake. 

The  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  on  the  line  of  two  towns  and  of  the  counties  of 
Belknap  and  Carroll.  It  was  settled  in  1765-7  hy  Chamberlain  and  Senter,  Who 
brought  their  families  and  supplies  up  the  Merrimac  Rirer  from  Lbndondeny  (Mau- 
Chester).  Whether  its  present  name  is  a  modification  of  Senter  Harbor^  or  waa 
giyen  on  account  of  its  local  position,  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  The  suuli 
town  of  Centre  Harbor  contains  616  inhabitants,  most  of  wh<wi  are  engaged  ia 
fkrming. 

Prof.  Agassis  found  the  glacial  remains  In  this  vicinity  of  great  interest  aud  8ci« 
entiflc  Talue.  "  Lateral  moraines  may  be  traced  at  the  foot  of  Red  Hill,  a  little  above 
Long  Pond ;  also,  along  Squam  Lake.  Median  moraines  are  very  distinct  near  Cen* 
tre-Harbor  Hotel.  Tenninal  moraines  are  also  numerous  near  Centre  Harbor,  auod 
in  the  neighborhood  (^Meredith.  At  the  S.  end  of  Red  Hill  the  lateral  moraines 
bend  westward,  and  show  their  connection  with  the  terminal  mocmines*"  {Amer, 
Auoc  Advance.  Sei.,  Proe.XlX.) 

156.  Sed  HiU 

is  a  long  ridge  in  Moultonborough  and  Sandwich,  formed  of  two  gently 
curving  sections  lying  in  a  line  nearly  N.  and  S.  Its  area  is  ellipticfJ, 
about  8  M.  long  and  1^  M.  wide.  The  N.  summit  is  2,048  ft.  high ;  that 
on  the  S.  is  1,769  ft.  high.  The  geological  character  of  the  ridge  is  of 
gray  sienite,  originating  from  an  eruption  late  hi  the  Labrador  period.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  berries  of  the  uva  «r«e,  which 
are  found  here  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  hill  in 
autumn,  when  the  foliage  has  changed  its  color  from  dark  green  to  bright 
red.    It  is  called  Bed  Mountain  on  Belknap's  map  of  1791. 

The  road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  the  base  of  Red  HiU  is  4  li.  long,  and  that  from 
Centre  Sandwich  is  about  7  M.  long.  A  shorter  route  for  pedestrians  is  by  gc^g 
out  on  the  Sandwich  road  to  the  first  &rm-lane  on  the  r.  beyond  the  eemetery»  ana 
crossing  the  fields  by  retired  roads.  The  former  route  diverges  from  the  W-Ctesipee 
road  about  1  M.  from  Centre  Harbor,  beyond  Long  Pond,  and  carriages  ascend  this 
road  for  2  -  2^  M. ,  turning  in  and  stopping  at  a  stony  sidenroad  on  the  r.  In  a  shed 
near  this  diverging  point  are  kept  saddles  for  the  use  of  tourists  who  wish  to  ride  up 
the  hill.  The  stony  road  ascends  steeply  for  about  ^  M.  to  a  secluded  fkrm-house^ 
close  around  whose  upper  comer  the  mountain-path  bends  to  the  1.  It  is  a  little 
over  1  M.  from  this  point  to  the  summit,  and  the  broad  plain  path  leads  ap  by  com- 
paratively easy  grades,  traversing  seoond-growth  woods  and  gaining  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  lake-country.  This  route  is  very  easy  and  safe  for  horses, as  there 
are  no  ledges  and  but  little  of  stony  ground.  The  ascent  from  the  road  should  be  made 
in  less  than  an  hour  (the  Editor  ascended  in  88  minutes,  and  descended  in  26  minutes). 
When  the  path  nears  the  summit,  a  section  of  open  ground  is  crossed,  from  which 
beautiful  li^-views  are  given  Squam  Lake  is  seen  firom  this  p<Mnt  to  much  better 
advantage  than  from  the  summit,  nearly  its  whole  area  being  visible,  while  ib^ 
woods  below  the  top  hide  a  large  part  of  it  from  the  beacon.    The  summit  Is  partly 

vexed  with  ledgee,  and  is  crowned  by  a  iignal-etaffof  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
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**7%e  View.— -To  the  S.  are  the  broad  and  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  stretching  off  into  the  lowlands  on  either  side  in  long  and 
sinuous  bays,  and  flowing  to  the  S.  W.  through  a  chain  of  lakelets  toward 
the  Merrimac  River.  Broad  and  fertile  peninsulas  reach  out  from  the 
eastern  towns  far  into  the  lake,  with  thousands  of  aores  of  valuable  land, 
dotted  with  farms  and  clearings;  and  a^  multitude  of  islands  breaks  the 
surface  of  the  water,  showing  every  variety  of  form  and  the  greatest 
diversity  of  size.  On  the  S»  W.  and  S.  this  superb  sea  of  islands  is 
bounded  by  tall  and  symmetrical  mountains,  contrasting  thehr  neutral 
hues  with  the  vivid  blue  or  silver  of  the  far-reaching  water. 

Looking  E.  S.  E.,  toward  the  middle  of  the  dark  Ossipee  Range,  the 
village  of  Moultonborough  Comer  is  seen,  with  its  little  white  church ;  and 
to  the  r.,  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  is  E.  Moultonborough.  On  the  heights 
to  the  r.  of  the  S.  end  of  Ossipee  is  Tuftonborough  Comer,  to. the  r.  of 
which  and  near  the  water's  edge  is  Melvin  Village,  with  the  hamlet  ot 
Mackerel  Comer  above  and  beyond.  Over  the  S.  ridge  of  Red  Hill,  about 
S.  £.  from  the  peak,  are  the  broad  waters  of  Moultonborough  Bay,  flecked 
with  many  islets,  beyond  which,  and  on  the  r.  of  the  line  to  Melvin,  is 
Oopple  Crown  Mt.,  with  its  long  even  slopes  and  decided  peak.  Beyond 
the  nearer  lowlands  of  Moultonborough  Neck  is  Long  Island,  dotted  with 
&rms,  and  throwing  its  S.  point  far  out  into  the  lake.  Over  the  1.  of 
Long  Island  are  the  low  plains  of  Cow  Island  and  the  populous  Tufton- ' 
borough  Neck,  far  beyond  which  are  the  bold  hills  about  E.  Alton.  Over 
the  r.  end  of  Long  Island  is  the  long  wooded  ridge  of  Rattlesnake  Island, 
beyond  which  is  a  part  of  Alton  Bay,  with  the  light  crests  of  the  Suncook 
Range  to  the  r.  Diamond  Island  is  well  out  in  the  lake,  to  the  r.  of 
Rattlesnake ;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  a  long  line  of  islets  running  S.  S.  £. 
from  Five-Mile  Island  to  the  well-cleared  Welch  Island.  Over  the  r.  foot 
of  the  near  green  ridge  of  Red  Hill  is  the  forest-covered  Moultonborough 
Second  Neck,  beyond  which  are  the  farms  on  Bear  Island,  whence  a  line 
of  smaller  islets  extends  to  the  Gilford  shore.  To  the  r.  of  this  direction, 
on  the  S.  W.  shore,  are  the  graceful  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  (nearly 
S. ),  with  Mt  Retreat  on  their  1.  The  whole  extent  of  the  bay  of  Centre 
Harbor,  and  all  its  islands,  are  seen  in  the  S.,  and  the  village  of  that  name 
is  close  below,  across  Long  Pond.  The  farm-abounding  Meredith  Neck 
mns  from  Centre  Harbor  far  out  into  the  lake,  its  outer  point  coming 
nearly  under  Mt  Belknap.  Over  Centre  Harbor,  and  several  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  smooth-topped  Rollins  Hill,  with  parts  of  Northwest  Bay  on 
either  side;  and  also  over  the  village,  a  little  to  the  1.,  and  beyond  Weirs, 
is  Long  Bay,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  At  the  foot  of  the  bay 
are  the  prosperous  manufacturing  towns  of  Lake  Village  and  Laconia,  and 
below  them  extend  the  populous  valley-towns.  A  little  to  the  r.  is  the 
round  hill  which  hides  Meredith,  beyond  and  r.  of  which  is  Crotched  Mt, 
i9  Franoestown,  touching  the  sky-line.    To  the  r.  of  Meredith  is  Lake 
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Waukawan,  which  is  apparently  divided  into  two  parts  b j  a  nearer  hill, 
over  whose  top,  far  down  on  the  horizon,  is  the  low  ronnd  crest  of  Monad- 
nock.  To  the  1.,  and  nearly  as  far  away,  is  the  blue  mountain  in  Temple, 
and  Pack  Monadnock  is  seen  on  the  r.  Over  the  1.  extremity  of  Squam 
Lake,  and  beyond  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  the  handsome  peak  of  Kearsai^e, 
with  a  long  and  level  ridge  connected  with  it  on  the  1.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  many  high  hills  of  New  Hampton  and  Sanbomton;  and  to  the  r., 
beyond  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  a  part  of  Sunapee  Mt  The  Bridgewater  and 
Alexandria  hills  next  occupy  the  foreground;  and  about  W.  by  S.,  down 
Squam  Lake  and  Little  Squam  Lake,  is  Mt.  Cardigan,  with  a  symmetrical 
dome  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  and  a  muior  dome  on  either  side.  Farther 
to  the  r.  is  the  wooded  Plymouth  Mt. 

The  brilliant  plain  of  Squam  Lake  now  occupies  the  foreground,  and  is 
variegated  by  numerous  green  islets.  Beyond  it  and  curving  around  to  the 
£.  is  the  Squam  Range,  with  a  uniform  and  ledgy  crest-line  and  a  low 
elevation.  Over  its  1.  and  highest  peak  is  the  sky-meeting  ridge  of  Smart's 
Mt.,  towards  the  Ck>nnecticut  River;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt  Stinson, 
in  Rumney.  Next  comes  the  Mt.«Carr  Range,  with  a  rounded  crest  on 
the  S.*,  and  then  the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Moosilauke  is  seen,  with  a 
sharp  peak  on  the  1.  and  a  rounded  swell  in  the  centre,  overhanging  Mt. 
Kinneo,  under  its  1.  flank.  Just  beyond  and  peering  over  the  Squam 
*Range,  toward  the  r.  base  of  Moosilauke,  are  the  ledges  on  Mt.  Weetamoo, 
the  chief  of  the  Campton  Mts.  Over  the  r.  of  the  Squam  Mts.  is  the  re- 
mote blue  peak  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  and  farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  white-topped 
Acteon  Range,  are  the  massive  and  distant  Franconia  Mts.  To  the  r.  of  the 
Sachem  Peak  are  the  ascending  terraces  of  the  Fisher  Range,  nearly 
eclipsed  by  the  huge  bulk  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

A  little  W.  of  N.,  across  a  well-populated  valley,  are  the  ledgy  sides  of 
Mt.  Israel,  beyond  which  is  the  lofly  plateau  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its 
massive  buttresses.  To  the  r.  of  the  Dome  is  the  inconspicuous  ridge  of 
Flat  Mt.,  over  whose  1.  is  a  blue  segment  of  Mt.  Garrigain,  and  over  the 
r.  are  the  lower  peaks  of  Tripyramid,  brilliantly  marked  by  a  portion  of 
the  great  slide.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Sandwich  fills  the  foreground  to 
the  N.  and  N.  E.  with  its  peaceful  fanns  and  pretty  hamlets.  The  long 
white  village  of  Centre  Sandwich  is  close  at  hand,  with  its  two  church 
towers  and  clustering  houses.  Over  this  point  are  the  noble  peaks  of 
VVhiteface,  with  its  marble-like  cliffs  and  deep  ravines,  and  Passaconaway, 
of  about  the  same  height  but  throwing  out  its  blackish  hues  in  vivid  con- 
trast. To  the  r.  of  the  latter  and  below  is  the  symmetrical  green  cone  of 
Mt.  Wonnalancet,  on  whose  r.  are  the  bare  white  ledges  of  Mt  Paugus, 
over  N.-Sandwich  village.  Between  Wonnalancet  and  Paugus,  and  more 
distant,  is  a  portion  of  Bear  Mt ;  and  part  of  Moat  Mt  is  seen  on  the  r.  of 
Paugus.  In  the  foreground,  to  the  r.  of  Centre  Sandwich,  is  the  island- 
gemmed  RedrHill  Pond,  over  which  is  the  superb  white  peak  of  Choooma, 
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with  a  profound  niTine  ranning  from  the  W.  to  the  base  of  its  N.  peaks. 
To  the  r.  of  the  main  ipe&k  is  a  white  spur,  whence  a  long  ridge  runs  out 
to  the  plains  of  Tamworth.  Over  this  spur,  about  quarter  of  the  way 
from  the  spur  to  the  end,  and  over  the  islands  in  Red-Hill  Pond,  is  the  crest 
of  Kiarsarge.  To  the  r.  of  Chocoma  are 

certain  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  above  the  Saco  River.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  high  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer,  near  a  tiny  pond, 
and  below  the  islandless  Bearcamp  Pond ;  and  the  view-line  passes  for 
leagues  down  the  populous  valleys  to  the  K.  E.  A  little  to  the  r.  of  the 
Comer,  and  beyond,  is  S.  Tamworth,  near  which  is  the  handsome  p3rra- 
mid  of  the  Whittier  Peak,  in  the  Ossipee  Range.  Just  to  the  1.  of  this 
point  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Sebago  Lake,  a  long  ridge  with  four  heads,  on 
the  third  of  which  is  a  white  hotel.  On  the  1.  of  Pleasant  are  the  moun- 
tains in  Waterford,  and  other  remote  ridges  in  Maine.  Beyond  the  Whit- 
tier Peak,  to  the  r.,  are  the  remaining  mountains  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
stretching  to  the  S.  for  miles,  and  culminating  towards  the  r.  in  the  tall 
Shaw  Peak. 

"  Whoever  misses  the  view  from  Red  Hill,  loses  the  most  ftucinatiog  and  thor- 
oaghly  eqjoyable  view,  from  a  moderate  moantaiD  height,  that  can  he  gained  from 
any  eminence  that  lies  near  the  tourist's  path.  The  Mt-Washington  Range  is  not 
Tifiible,  being  barred  from  sight  by  the  dark  Sandwicli  chain,  wliich  in  the  after* 
noon,  untouched  by  the  light,  wears  a  savage  frown  that  contrasts  most  effectively 
with  the  placid  beauty  of  the  lake  below.  Here  is  the  place  to  study  its  borders,  to 
admire  the  fleet  of  islands  that  ride  at  anchor  on  its  bosom,  —  from  little  shallops  to 
grand  three-deckers,  —  and  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  lines  by  which  its  bays  are  enfolded, 
in  which  its  cores  retreat,  and  with  which  its  low  capes  cut  the  asnre  water,  and 
hang  over  it  an  emerald  fringe."    (Starr  Kma.) 

"Red  Hill,  near  Centre  Harbor,  should  be  ascended.  The  view  from  its  summit  is 
the  most  beautiful  panorama  which  this  country  affords.  On  one  side  is  Winnepe- 
saukee  and  its  still  more  picturesque  rival,  Squam,  on  the  other  Ossipee  and  others 
of  less  note,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  Kearsarge,  Chocoma, 
Pequawket,  and  innumerable  chains  of  hills  which  recede  behind  each  other  till  lost 
in  the  horizon.  The  islands,  which  almost  conceal  the  surftce  of  the  lake,  seem  to 
have  every  possible  variety  of  form  and  shape,  now  rising  to  the  height  of  Beveral 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  now  seeming  to  float  upon  it,  a  mere  tuft  of  ever- 
greens, ftt>m  the  centre  of  which  often  projects  some  half-decayed,  gigantic  pine, 
whose  knotty  branches  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  patch  of  soil  which  gave  it 
birth."    (Da  C.  T  Jackson.) 

The  first  visit  to  this  summit  (probably)  is  thus  described :  **  Having  often-times 
travailed  the  country,  some  of  the  natives  allwaies  wu>  me,  which  hath  from  thne  to 
time  affirmed  that  the  lake  called  Winnipaseket  issues  into  the  river  of  Merremake, 
and  having  some  Indians  with  me  upon  the  north  side  of  the  said  lake,  upon  a  great 
mountajne,  did  see  the  8<*  lake  which  the  Indians  did  afflrme  issues  into  the  afore- 
ssjd  river."    (Peter  Weare's  evidence  before  the  Mass.  Legislature,  1665) 

**  Red  Hill  is  the  place  to  behold  it,  and  there  the  Indians  must  have  stood  when 
they  gave  it  its  name.  Red  Hill  is  near  its  N.  extremity,  and  we  never  saw  such  an 
object  in  nature  as  Winnepesaukee  seen  from  its  top  It  looks  as  if  it  had  a  thou- 
sand islands.  They  tell  of  865,  one  for  every  day  in  ths  year.  But  there  must  be 
many  more,  some  of  them  large  enough  for  little  towns,  and  others  not  bigger  than 

a  swan  or  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  its  surface  of  glass Winnepesaukee, 

it  is  the  very  'Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.*  And  the  Indians  gave  it  that  name  to  sig- 
nify that  smile.  And,  verily,  if  the  propitious  glance  of  creative  Power  could  be 
left  upon  its  inanimate  works,  we  should  think  it  would  play  there  in  the  form  of 

this  glorious  lake The  picture  flrom  Red  Hill  defies  eompetftion,  as  it 

transcends  description.    It  is  the  perfection  of  earthly  prospects. "    (N .  P.  Roaias.) 

Harriet  Martineaa  said  of  this  view:   *'The  mountain  hocimi  was  altogether 
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beautiftiL  Some  kad  tturp  petks,  boom  notolMd ;  ttM«ldefor80BMiPii>»bw»,  wiA 
traces  of  tremendous  slides ;  others  green  as  the  spring,  with  wandexing  son-gWiui 
and  clond-shadows." 

Isaac  Hill  says :  **  The  eje  nerer  tnoed  a  more  splendid  prospect  than  the  tIow 

from  Bed  HUl On  the  one  hand  the  Winnepeaaukee  Li^e,  22  M.  in  length, 

witii  its  bays  and  Islands  and  sorrounding  villages  and  farms  of  party-ccdored  ^dsL 
spreads  ont  lUce  a  field  of  glass  at  the  S.  B.  Loch  Lomond  with  all  its  splendor  and 
beauty  presents  no  scenery  that  is  not  equalled  in  the  enTlrons  <^  the  Wlnnepesau- 
kee.    Its  suite  of  hills  and  mountiUns  serres  as  a  contrast  to  increase  its  splendor. 

*^  A  more  charming  and  delightsome  view  with  the  naked  eye  is  not  perhi^  to  be 
seen  in  America.  ....  The  view  from  the  summit  of  M t.  Washington  in  a  clear 
day  is  magnificent;  the  mountains  in  different  directions  seem  like  waves  of  the 
■ea, — but  the  eye  rests  on  little  ebe  besides  mountdns.  From  Red  Hill  the  eye 
descries  objects,  —  villages  and  isolated  builcUags,  green  fields  and  foresls.  the 
golden  wheat  and  paler  rye,  and  flowing  com,  —  the  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
More  beautiful  than  all,  on  the  N.  W.,  is  the  Squam  Lake,  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the 
Sandwich  Mts..  studded  with  islands ;  and  the  Lake  Winnepesaakee  nearly  in  ita 
whole  extent  of  about  30  M.,  with  its  hundreds  of  islands,  resembling  liquid  silver 
run  into  a  vessel  of  unequal  surface,  portions  of  which  are  too  high  to  be  covered." 

President  Dwight  visited  the  summit  of  Bed  HiU  in  1813,  and  said  that  the  view 
was  "  worth  not  only  the  trouble  of  the  ascent,  but  that  of  our  whole  journey  **  (on 
horseback  from  New  Haven). 

"  Directly  N.  of  us  rose  the  Sandwich  Mts. ;  a  magnifleent  range  praeeeding  In  « 
N.  E.  direcUon,  and  terminating  at  the  distance  of  30  M.  Here  a  succession  of  flneljr 
varied  summits,  of  the  boldest  figures,  and  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  misty  asure, 
ascended  for  above  all  parts  of  the  visible  earth.  Singly  they  were  in  an  eminent 
degree  sublime ;  in  their  union  they  broke  upon  the  view  with  grandeur  Inexpressi* 

ble A  finer  object  of  the  same  nature  was  perhaps  never  seen.    The  lakes, 

which  I  haul  visited  on  my  northern  and  western  excursion,  were  all  of  thcon  undi" 
vided  masses,  bordered  by  shores  comparatively  stn^ht.  This  was,  centnlly,  a 
vast  column,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  23  M.  in  length,  and  6-8  in  l»eadth, 
shooting  out  with  inimitable  beauty  a  succession  of  arms ;  some  of  them  not  in« 
ferior  in  length  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake.  These  were  fashioned  with  every 
elegance  of  figure,  bordered  with  the  most  beautiful  winding  shores,  and  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  islands.  Many  of  the  islands  in  the  lake  are  large,  exquisitely 
Ikshioned,  and  arranged  In  a  manner  no  less  singular  than  pleasing.  As  they  met 
the  eye,  when  surveyed  from  this  summit,  they  were  set  in  groups  on  both  sides  of 
the  great  channel ;  and  left  this  vast  field  of  water  unoccupied  between  tiiem.  .... 
The  points  which  intrude  into  this  lake,  were  widely  different  from  those  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Lake  George ;  bold,  masculine  bluffi,  imping- 
ing directly  upon  the  water.  These  in  several  instances  were  spacious  peiodnsolu, 
fitted  to  become  rich  and  delightful  residences  of  man ;  often  elevated  into  hand- 
some hills,  and  sloping  gracefully  into  the  lake. 

"  The  expansion  was  vast  and  noble.  Several  smaller  and  very  beautiful  lakes 
illumined  In  spots  the  dark  ground  of  forest  by  which  they  were  encircled.  Sub- 
ordinate hills  and  intervening  valleys,  with  houses,  Inclosures,  and  other  prooft 
of  cultivation,  dispersed  throughout  the  neighboring  region,  added,  though  In  a  less 
degree  than  we  could  have  wished,  a  pleasing  varied  to  the  ruder  scenery.  As  these 
objects  receded,  and  vanished,  the  distant  mountains  began  to  ascend  in  misty  and 
awfhl  grandeur ;  and  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  while  to  the  eye  of  imagination  this  vast  array  of  magnificence  was  de- 
signed only  to  be  the  enclosure  of  the  field  of  waters  beneaUi  our  liset."  (DwrasT's 
ZVave/s.) 

157.   Centre  Harbor  to  West  Ossipee. 

The  road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  W.  Ossipee  affords  tome  of  the  pleasantest  views 
in  the  State,  and  may  take  rank  with  the  fomous  Cherry-Mt.  Road ;  for  though  the 
mountidns  visible  hence  are  less  lofty  than  those  seen  from  the  latter  route,  they  are 
sharper  and  more  alpine  in  appearance.  The  effect  of  the  late  afternoon  light  on 
the  white  peaks  of  Whitefoce  and  Chocorua  Is  very  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  shadowy  ravines  are  brought  out  in  strong  contrast. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Centre  Harbor  and  the  lake,  tlie  >road  approaches 
Red  HiU,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  road  for  several 
miles.  Beyond  LongPondi  whose  clear  waters  are  seen  on  the  1.,  the  S. 
end  of  the  ridge  is  rounded,  and  the  stage  rolls  on  to  Moultonborough 
Comer,  &  M.  from  Centre  Harbor. .  The  Ossipee  Range  is  now  boldly  out- 
ined  on  the  r.  front,  with  the  sharp  and  wooded  peak  of  Black  Snout  on 
the  N.  and-  HoontShaw.on  the  S.  At  2§  M.  from  Moultonborough 
Comer  the  stage  passes  the  Oove's-Coitier  road  on  the  r.,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  bowl-shaped  summit  of  the  Whittier  Peak  is  seen  on  the  r.  front, 
nearly  detached  from  the  main  Ossipee  Range.  The  great  mountains  on 
the  N.  are  visible  trom  thne  to  time,  and  after  passing  the  gaunt  old  red 
&rm-house  (on  the  1. )  about  %  M.  from  Centre  Harbor,  the  road  runs  for 
a  long  distance  on  a  terrace  whence  is  obtained  one  of  the  finest  panoram- 
ic views  in  this  region.  On  the  I  is  an  extensive  belt  of  fertile  meadows, 
studded  with  graceful  elms  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  low  ridge,  over 
which  appear  the  imposing  peaks  of  Mt  Israel,  Sandwich  Dome,  White- 
face,  Passaeonaway,  Paugus,  and  Chocorua. 

They  stand  in  the  ordernamed,  and  may  b^  distioguished  as  follows  :  Israel  by 
its  dark  crest  and  far-adTanoed  pastures  *,  £^ndwich  Dome  by  its  dark  color  and  pro- 
longed mass ;  Whitefiue  by  a  pyramidiJ  wbite  crest,  cut  into  by  a  deep  ravine ;  pas- 
sacont^way.  by  a  high  conical  dome ;  Paugus  by  the  curving  white  slide  on  its  front, 
and  by  being  lo^ner  than  Its  neighbors ;  and  Chocorua  (on  the  r.)  by  Its  singularity 
white  crest  and  uppier  flanks.  On  the  r.  and  near  at  band  is  the  smooth  and  ledgy 
slope  of  the  IFhittier  Peak  j  dotted  with  detached  trees. 

A  pretty  glimpse  of  Bearcamp  Pond  is  soon  obtained  on  the  1„.  out  on 

the  well-tilled  plains  of  Sandwich.    The  scattered  hamlet  of  8,  Tamwortk 

is  passed  at  12  3^.  from  Centre  Harbor,  and  the  stage  follows  closely  the 

course  of  the  picturesque  Bearcamp  River,  with  the  Ossipee  Mts.  on  the 

r.,  until  it  reaches  W.  Ossipee  (see  page  847). 

"  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  ride,  however,  is  Chocorua,  and,  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  /nountain-soenery,  the  first  imprese^on  of  this  peak  is  very  striking. 
Driving  over  the  mountain-road  in  a  hot  summer  afternoon,  one  watches  the  great 
hill-tops  come  up,  like  billows,  one  alter  another,  from  the  sea  of  mountains  round 
about,  as  the  coach  ^nds  and  twists  among  them.  The  soft  afternoon  light  and  at- 
mosphere rest  over  the  land,  which,  as  the  sun  sinks  lower,  bec(mies  streaked  with 
Eile  bars  of  lieht  when  the  sides  and  shoulders  of  the  hills  are  developed  by  the  &11- 
g  day.^'    {]^cttire$que  America.) 

158.    Centre  Harbor  to  PlymoutL 

This  road  runs  N.  W.  across  the  town  of  Holdemess,  and  is  a  little  over  12  M. 
long.  It  is  very  hilly  in  some  parts,  but  gives  beautiful  views  of  Lakes  Winnepesau- 
kee  and  Bquam,  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  There  is  no  public  conveyance  on 
(his  route,  but  carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  livery-stables  in  Centre  Harbor  ot 
Plymouth. 

After  pleasant  retrospects  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  the  road  reaches  the 
highlands  towards  Squam  Lake,  of  which  beautiful  views  are  afforded, 
with  the  Sandwich  Range  beyond.  After  passing  White-Oak  Pond  (on  the 
L)  a  long  upward  grade  leads  to  the  upper  slopes  of  Shepard  Hill,  from 
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which  is  gained  the  mofit  beautifol*  prospect  on  the  ronte.  It  may  be 
enjoyed  from  the  road,  or  (with  increased  breadth)  from  the  summit  of 
the  pasture  on  the  r.  The  long  islands  of  Squam  lie  across  the  lake  in 
parallel  ranks,  with  lanes  and  squares  of  blue  water  between,  and  far 
away  over  this  fascinating  foreground,  **the  whole  form  of  gallant  Ghoco- 
rua,  with  his  steel-hooded  bead,  fills  the  r.  background  to  the  N.  (E.),  tow- 
ering, without  any  intervening  obstruction,  12  - 15  M.  away."  To  the  1. 
of  Chocorua  are  the  crouching  mass  of  Paugns  and  the  bold  hemisphere  of 
Fassaconaway ;  and  Mt.  Israel,  the  low  but  prominent  Peaked  Hill,  and 
tlie  Squam  Range  occupy  the  front  Imes  to  the  1.,  back  of  which  is  the 
high  and  peakless  ridge  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  two  pinnacles  of  Tripyr- 
amid  on  the  r.  (on  one  of  which  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  the  Great  Slide). 
To  the  r.  of  Chocorua  (and  much  nearer)  is  Red  Hill,  nearly  eclipsing  the 
Ossipee  Range.  This  view  was  much  admired  by  Starr  King,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  it  is  given  in  The  White  JlilU  (page  84).  The  best  time  to  visit 
Shepard  Hill  is  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  descending*  sun  invests  the 
Sandwich  peaks  with  a  wealth  of  color.  The  Asquam  House  stands  here. 
Beyond  this  point  the  road  descends  rapidly  to  the  outlet  of  Squam 
Lake,  with  the  calm  waters  of  Little  Squam  on  the  1.  The  latter  is  fol- 
lowed for  some  distance,  until  the  W.  end  of  the  Squam  Range  is  turned, 
and  the  route  lies  more  to  the  N.,  and  reaches  the  hamlet  of  HiAdemett, 
Beyond  Church  Hill  it  passes  the  old  Episcopal  church  (see  page  279),  and 
^oon  reaches  Plymouth  (page  277). 

"  If  this  road  were  less  hilly,  it  would  oSer  ooe  of  the  most  deligfatfal  driTes  among 

the  mountains Duriug  a  large  portion  of  the  drive  the  two  hikes — Great 

Sqaam,  singularly  striped  with  long,  narrow,  crinkling  inlands,  and,  like  Wordj»> 
worth^s  river,  winding  in  the  landscape  *  at  it-s  own  sweet  will,'  — and  Little  Squam, 
unbroken  by  islands,  fringed  and  ntuulowed  by  thickets  of  the  richest  folh^;e,  thaiS 
are  disposed  around  its  western  shore  in  a  long  sweeping  curve  line  which  will  be  r»> 
memberedasa  delightful  melody  of  the  eye — offer  themiielTes  in  various  aspects 

that  often  compel  ns  to  stop  and  quietly  drink  hi  their  beauty There  are 

charming  reliefs  of  forest-path  in  the  road,  which,  though  uneven,  is  of  quite  civil- 
ized  smoothness.  And  it  opens  at  last  upon  a  splendid  surprise  in  the  rich  meadows 
of  Holderness  and  Plymouth,  that  are  studded  or  overlooked  by  tasteful  country 
residences,  and  adorned  with  clusters  and  avenues  of  grand  old  elms.'^    (Stakb 

KiMO.) 

169.  The  Drive  around  Squam  Laka 

IMetanees.  —  Centre  Harbor  to  Gblck^s  Corner,  7  M. ;  to  Squam  Bridge,  15  H. ; 
to  Centre  Harbor,  21  M. 

This  road  leads  through  a  r^^n  which  is  rich  in  quiet  and  pastoral  beaaty,  and 
makes  a  |4easant  day's  excursion  from  Centre  Harbor  or  from  Ply  month.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  at  some  distance  Arom  the  lake,  and  on  a  higher  grade,  and  is  aome- 
tin>es  shut  off  fnmi  the  water-views  by  intervening  hills ;  but  the  oecaiiioniU  elimpsee 
of  the  lakes  and  of  the  alpine  Sandwich  Range  are  fhll  of  attractiTenessandfattereti. 
The  road  issmooth,  though  very  hilly,  especially  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  lake. 

The  road  runs  out  from  Centre  Harbor  to  the  N.  £.,  and  is  the  Centre- 
Sandwich  highway,  passing  W.  of  Red  Hill  and  overlooking  Long  Pond 
on  the  r.    The  Squam  Range,  Mt.  Israel,  and  Sandwich  Donoe  are  seen  in 
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front,  and  on  the  r.  is  the  dull  mass  of  Red  Hill.  At  4-5  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor  the  bright  waters  of  Squam  Lake  are  seen,  and  the  road  soon  de- 
scends towards  their  level,  running  near  a  thicket-fringed  strand,  with 
wooded  islets  off-shore.  At  a  point  where  a  large  boulder  is  seen  on  the  1. 
the  lake-shore  route  diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  Sandwich  road,  and 
ascends  to  the  obscure  hamlet  of  Chick's  Comer,  with  views  of  the  Sand^ 
wich  Range  on  the  r.  and  front.  The  road  turns  thence  towards  the  W., 
and  follows  the  base  of  the  Squam  Range,  whose  long  and  regular  ridge  is 
faced  with  purple  rocks.  Distant  views  of  Squam  Lake  are  given  from 
time  to  time. 

Haitlesnake  Mt.  (or  Peaked  Hill)  is  a  double-headed  spur  of  the  Squam 
Range  which  runs  out  nearly  to  the  lake,  with  far-viewing  ledges  on  its 
low  and  wooded  crests.  The  road  passes  through  the  high  notch  between 
this  spur  and  the  main  range,  and  is  thus  for  some  time  shut  out  from 
open  views.  But  on  reaching  the  W.  of  the  ridge  the  road  becomes  at 
once  more  hilly  and  more  picturesque,  the  summit  of  each  high  rise  giving 
views  over  many-islanded  Squam,  the  dark  Ossipee  Range  (with  the  Whit- 
tier  Peak  apparently  isolated  on  the  N.).  the  Red -Hill  heights,  and  the 
blue  mountains  S.  and  W.  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Tumble  Down  Dick, 
Copple  Crown,  Suncook,  and  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Belknap  Range. 
After  2  -3  M.  of  hilly  road,  the  point  is  reached  where  the  road  to  Holder- 
ness  (3  M  )  and  Plymouth  (4  M.)  diverges.  The  lake-drive  turns  to  the  1. 
and  crosses  the  outht  of  Squam,  with  Little  Squam  Lake  close  at  hand  On 
the  1.  Beyond  Mr.  Piper's  boarding-honse  the  long  Shepard  Hill  is  as- 
cended, whence  the  noblest  view  of  the  lake  and  Mt.  Choconia  is  given 
(2>ee  page  378).    The  new  road  follows  the  shore  aroimd  the  hiU. 

160.    Squam  Lake 

contains  15|  square  miles,  and  is  510  ft  above  the  sea.  The  length  is 
over  6  M.;  the  greatest  breadth  is  3  M.;  and  it  has  several  deep  bays. 

There  is  no  other  lake  in  New  England  so  beautiful  as  Squam,  none  in 
Eastern  America  that  can  surpass  it  in  picturesqueness.  The  limpid 
purity  of  the  waters,  the  singular  grace  of  the  tree-tufted  islands,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  all  combine  here  to  make  a  rich  and 
fascinating  panorama.  Tlie  correct  name  of  the  lake  is  Asqunm,  and  was 
applied  by  the  Indians,  being  their  word  for  water. 

The  lar^cest  of  the  islands  are  Sturtevant  (1  M.  long,  in  the  S.  bay), 
Drake,  Mile,  and  Great  Islands;  and  those  in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  parts  of 
the  lake  are  much  smaller,  being  hardly  more  than  insulated  ledges,  well- 
wooded.     The  crystalline  waters  contain  perch,  pout,  trout,  and  pickerel. 

A  steamboat  (6  horse-power;  30  passengers)  is  kept  on  Little  Squam, 
and  may  be  hired  for  $1  an  hour,  with  a  skilful  pilot,  for  voyaging  up  the 
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dutlet,  and  ftround  the  lovely  Squam  Lake~(addre8s  Alansoh  Shaw,  HoU 
deraess).  Persons  who  are  rowing  should  look  out  for  8nbmei*ged  boul- 
ders, thousands  of  which  strew  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Camp  ChOeoroa, 
on  a  pine-shaded  rocky  islet  of  3  acres,  is  successfully  conducted  by  E.  U. 
Balch,  for  the  physical  development  of  boys  from  10  to  16  years  old,  who 
are  taught  to  swim,  rowj  fish,  tramp,  etc.,  under  the  care  of  tutors. 

The  sequestered  Rattlesnake  and  Squaw  Coves  are  on  the  N.,  almost  cut 
off  from  the  lake,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains;  and  on  the  S. 
a  deep  bay  rups  within  2  M.  of  Centre  Harbor. 

The  view  from  the  Asquam  House  includes  Lake  Bfinisquam  (White- 
Oak  Pond)  and  Mt.  Belknap,  on  the  S. ;  Little  Asquam  Lake,  the  dark 
Plymouth  Mt.,  and  the  remote  rocky  peaks  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  on  the  W.; 
Mt.  Prospect  and  the  Squam  range, *on  the  N.  For  the  eastern  view,  see 
top  of  page  378.  A  livery-stable  affords  facilities  for  driving.  Near  b\'  are  • 
several  pleasant  sumnief-cotiages,  and  others  stand  on  the  Domes,  the 
high  bills  N.  W.  of  the  lake.  The  Asquam  House  chaises  $3  adav, 
$12-17.50  a  week;  J.  D.  Morse's  Asquam  Cottage  (on  Shepard  Hill), 
$7  a  week  ;  H.  H.  Piper's,  C.  L.  True'a  Lake  Farm,  G.  W.  Mooney'a 
Lake-Side  Cottage,  S.  H.  Smith's  Squam-Mt.  House,  $7  a  week. 

Bxcursions. —  Asquam  House  to  Red  Hill,  7|  M ;  around  Lake  Apgoam,  24 ; 
Camp  Chocorua,  2:  Mt.  Prosp«K;t  (page  280),  10;  Beach  Hill,  6;  Peaked  Hill  (over- 
looking Newfound  Lake  and  the  FranconiaB),  11 ;  Hlymooth,  7;  Centre  Harbor,  7. 
Also,  in  a  single  day,  to  the  top  of  Moosilauke  and  back,  or  up  and  down  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  and  back.  A  pleasant  forest-road,  ^  M.  long,  leads  down  firmn  the 
Asquam  House  to  the-beaeb  and  boat  and  bathing  houses. 

•  The  Asquam  House  was  opened  in  1881,  on  the  top  of  Shepard  Hill,  800  ft. 
above  the  sea.    It  accommodates  50  Riie?»t.s.  The  route  is  by  the 

pretty  country  road  from  Ashland,  4  M.  distant.    There  are  boatson  Squam,  Ibr  the 
use  of  guests,  and  new  bath-houses  near  its  fine  and  gently  sloping  sandy  beaches. 

**  And  then  the  Great  Squam,  connected  with  it  on  the  S.  by  a  Bhiort^  narrow 
stream,  the  rery  queen  of  ponds,  with  its  fleet  of  inlands,  surpassing  in  beauty  all 
the  foreign  waters  we  have  seen,  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  —  the  islands,  covered  with 
evergreens,  which  impart  their  hue  to  the  mass  of  the  lake,  as  it  stretches  7  M  on  E. 
from  its  smaller  sister,  towards  the  peerless  Winnepesaukee."    (N.  P.  Roosas.) 

President  Dwight  wrote  of  this  lake  (which  he  afterwards  named  Lake  SulHvan) : 
*'  This  lake,  notwithstanding  its  uncouth  name,  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water :  finely 
indented  by  points ;  arehed  with  beautiful  coves,  and  studded  vrith  a  sueeessfon  of 
romantU;  islands.  At  its  head  rose  the  Bed  Mt.  in  its  grandest  attitude ;  and  formed 
an  appropriate  background  of  the  picture.  On  the  eminence  just  mentioned  we 
had  a  spacious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  r^on,  composed  of  valleys,  hills,  and 
mountains.  Some  of  the  mountains  were  very  lofty.  One  particularly,  ascending 
in  the  N.  E.,  was  distinguished  by  the  form  and  sublimity  of  its  summit  (Chocorua).^ 

**  The  two  largest  (Squam  lakes)  ftrom  their  romantick  beauties,  deserve  a  better 
name-  One  of  them,  which  borders  on  the  road  to  Senter  Harbour,  is  indeed  a  most 
interesting  object.  Its  union  of  wildness  and  beauty  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm.  If 
its  good  fortune  had  placed  it  in  the  Old  ^V'orld,  it  would  not  so  long  hate  reraidned 
unsung.  Many  a  tourist  would  have  tasked  his  imagination  for  sonorous  ef^thets 
to  describe  its  scenery,  many  an  artist  would  have  prepared  his  softest  tints  to  paint 
its  beauties,  and  many  a  poet  would  have  strung  his  lyre  to  sound  its  praises  in  a 
name  that  taste  and  poetry  might  use.  But,  alas !  its  pellucid  bosoiqi^,  its  undulat- 
ing shores,  its  hanging  woods,  and  all  its  magick  beauties,  are  probably  destined 
long  to  be  veiled  in  olMcurity  deep  as  its  own  seclusion.**    {Mass.  Hist.  Colls,  j  1815.) 

*^  No  wonder  that  tihe  Indians  were  so  strongly  aCtaebed  to  this  neighb(»i|Oodrana 
fought  so  desperately  before  yielding  the  possession  of  it  to  the  white  intruders. 
The  lower  hills  tempted  them  with  abundance  of  game,  and  the  calm  waterinpi^ied 
them  with  unfidling  stores  offish ;  while  Winnepesaukee  was  but  6  M  distant  one 
"Way,  and  the  Pemigewasset  equally  near  on  the  W.  And  possibly  the  surpaaring 
loveliness  of  the  landscape  served  as  a  golden  thread  in  the  cord  which  bound  them 
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Cb  ibis  (ieac^Ail  dell  In  the  ceiiti*«  of  New  England.  The '  larger  Sqmm  LaKe,  ndT  % 
fourth  part  so  large  as  Winnepesankee,  is  doubtless  the  most  beautiftil  of  all  the 
small  sheets  of  water  ha  New  England ;  and  it  has  been  pronounced  by  one  gentle- 
man, no  less  careful  in  his  words  than  cultivated  in  his  tastes,  more  charmingly 
emfooeomed  in  the  hindscape  than  any  lake  of  equal  siae  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe 
or  America."    (Stasb  Kino.) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of  the  Pemigewassets  by  Baker^s  rangers,  in 
1712,  the  tribe  repioved  to  Canada.  But  a  few  of  its  people  were  too  much  attached 
to  their  beautiful  land  of  lakes  and  mountains  to  leave  it,  and  they  settled  about 
Squam  Lake,  where  they  lingered  until,  one  by  one,  they  died.  They  were  driven  to 
the  mountains  when  Love  weirs  and  Tyng-s  forces  marched  around  Squam.  The 
Canadian  Indians  of  St.  Francis  frequently  encamped  in  this  vicinity  when  on  their 
deadly  forays  against  the  New-England  firontiera. 

**  I  felt  the  cool  breath  of  the  North  \  Before  me,  itretched  for  gliitening  miles. 

Between  me  and  the  ran.  Lay  mountain-ffirdled  Squam  : 

O'er  deep,  still  lake  and  ridgy  earth.  Like  green-winged  birds,  the  leafy  isles 

I  saw  the  ck>ud-shades  run.  Upon  its  bosom  swam." 

JOHV  G.  Whittikb. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Piper  has  rooma  for  10  gnests  (85  a  week),  on  the  shore  of  White-Oak 
Pond.  Qt.  W.  Mooney  takes  boarders,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Asquam  Lake.  The 
Asquam  Cottage  is  on  Shepard  HilL 

16L  SandwioL 

This  is  one  of  the  lake-towns,  containing  1,854  inhabitants,  and  covering 
64,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  24, 000  are  improved.  The  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  people  is  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  1,000  citv- 
people  spend  their  summer-vacations  here,  paying  $  80,000  into  the  hands 
of  the  residents.  This  is  the  best  town  in  Carroll  County  for  farming,  and 
has  many  blooded  Borses  and  cattle.  There  is  good  pasturage  on  the  hills, 
and  the  deep  soil  of  the  lowlandfe  produces  com,  hay,  oats,  and  wheat. 
The  rich  combination  of  lake  and  tnountain  scenery  within  itg  borders 
has  made  Sandwich  a  favorite  resort  for  summer-travellers,  hundreds  of 
whom  are  kept  in  the  farm-houses,  besides  those  in  the  boarding-houses. 

This  town  was  granted  In  1768,  and  wait  6  M.  square*  but  the  grantees  repreiented 
that  the  N.  and  W.  sides  vtere  "  so  loaded  with  inaccessible  mountains  and  shelvea 
of  ro<!k8  as  to  be  uninhabitable,"  whereupon  Gov.  Wentworth  made  it  lOM.  square. 
It  waB  first  settled  in  1768,  and  hi  1775  it  had  246  inhabitants. 

Centre  Sandwich'  (CroulcTs  Maple  House)  is  the  chief 

village,  and  is  in  a  picturesque  glen,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  It  contains  Free- Will  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Friends*  churches,  an  academy,  and  several  stores.  Mt. 
Israel  is  near,  on  the  N.  W.;  Bed  Hill  is  toward  the  S.;  and  the  Ossfpee 
Mts.  are  on  the  S.  E.  During  the  summi^r  boarders  are  taken  at  farm* 
houses  in  this  vicinity.  This  village  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
Lucy  Larcom,  the  poetess.  It  is  one  of  the  best  points  from  which  to 
visit  the  lovely  Squam  Lake,  which  lies  within  3  M. ;  and  the  beautiful 
island-studded  sheet  of  Red-Hill  Pond  is  within  1|  M.,  on  the  E. ;  while 
the  Bearcamp  Pond  i«  4-5  M.  to  the  E.^  towards  S  Tamworth.  There 
are  several  points  in  the  vicinity  whence  rich  views  of  the  alpine  Sandwich 
Bange  are  obtained;  and  Mts.  Israel  and  Whiteface  are  ascended  hence. 
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Manj  tnmt  are  caught  in  the  brooks  which  flow  down  from  the  mvinea  of  Um 
Sandwich  Range,  etpeciallj  about  the  flanks  of  White&oe.  Other  fish  are  found  in 
Squam  Lake  and  the  adjacent  waters.  In  the  autumn  a  &Torite  and  excitiDg  sport 
is  the  pursuit  of  red  foxes,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Sandwich  hilln. 
It  is  7  M.  from  Centre  Sandwich  to  the  path  up  Red  Hill,  12  M  to  Thornton  Street, 
10  M  to  Tamworth.  and  8  M.  to  Centre  Harbor  (via  Squam  Lake). 

On  the  Guinea-Hill  road,  running  N.  W.  from  Centre  Sandwich,  about  1  M.  from 
the  Tillage,  are  the  summer-boardiug-houses  of  Samuel  Burleigh  and  others.  The 
road  to  the  ftfad-RiTer  and  PemJgewasset  Valley 8  runs  N.  W.  from  Centre  Sandwich 
through  the  defile  between  Mt.  Israel  and  the  Squam  Kangv  and  then  crosses  the 
glen  in  which  the  Beede  River  riites.  It  approaches  SanUwich  Dome  on  a  hanl 
ascending  grade,  and  crosses  the  range  at  the  lofty  pass  of  Sandwich  Notch,  betwe**!! 
the  Dome  and  the  Campton  Mts  The  vast  pile  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  conspicuou- 
from  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  Is  usually  called  Black  Mt.  by  ttie  residents.  1 
cannot  well  be  ascended  on  this  side  (see  page  830). 

The  road  from  Moaltonborough  Comer  to  Centre  Sandwich  is  4^  M.  long, 
and  affords  a  pleasant  drive,  being  mostly  in  a  cleared  country,  with  broad 
views  from  the  hills.  At  8  M.  from  Moultonborongh  is  the  hamlet  of  Sand^ 
wich  Lower  Comer  situated  on  a  high  hill-top  and  viewing  the  conntry 
for  miles.  Beyond  this  point  are  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  Wentworth 
and  Adams  families,  crowning  the  long  slope  down  which  the  road  passes 
to  Centre  Sandwich.  Fine  views  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  are  afforded  hence, 
including  the  chief  Sandwich  peaks. 

Near  Centre  Sandwich  are  the  boarding-houses  of  S.  H.  Burleigh,  Ruth 
Claffey,  Albert  Fogg,  John  A.  Marston,  and  H.  F.  Dorr  ($6-7  a  week). 

H.  Sandwich,  a  small  hamlet  with  a  church,  is  near  the  far-viewing 

Maple  Ridgey  on  which  are  the  summer  boarding-houses  of  Noah  S. 

Watson  and  Samuel  D.  Wiggin  (16  guests  each  ;  $6-7  a  week),  4  M. 

from  Centre  Sandwich.    Sandwich  has  a  newspaper  and  a  savings-bank. 

William  MoGrillis^s  Ihrm  and  summer  boarding-house  are  beantifhily  situated  in  a 
sequestered  glen  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  1,083  ft.  above  the  sea,  4  M.  from 
N.  Sandwich,  14  M.  fW>m  Centre  Harbor,  and  11  M.  Arom  the  W.-Ossipee  station. 
From  the  Aront  the  long  blue  Ossipee  Range  is  seen,  across  a  rich  meadow  bordered 
by  woods ;  and  back  of  the  house  are  the  great  cliflb  of  Whitefiuie,  which  is  seen 
and  visited  thence  to  best  advantage  (see  page  2Slh).    McCrillis  accommodates  25 

J;uests,  at  $  7  each  per  week.  Toung  Mt.,  the  Qreat-Hill  Pond,  and  other  points  of 
nterost  are  visited  from  this  point ;  and  good  trouting  is  found  in  the  adjacent 
ravines.  About  2  M.  S.  is  the  petty  hamlet  of  Weecfs  Mills,  with  a  small  church. 
The  way  to  get  to  McCrillis's  is  to  go  on  the  stage  from  Centre  Harbor  to  N.  Sand- 
vHch,  where  ttie  boarding-house  canriage  will  be  in  waiting,  if  previously  ordered. 

There  is  a  trail  which  leaves  the  end  of  the  road,  8  M.  W.  of  the  McCrillis  form, 
and  ascends  for  1^  M.  to  Flat-Mt.  Pondj  whence  a  vague  path  leads  in  to  Greeley's 
in  8  -  4  M.  The  pond  was  formerly  much  visited  by  fishing-parties,  but  of  late 
years  it  lias  afforded  but  little  sport.  It  lies  on  Flat  Mt. ,  a  long  and  wooded  plateaa 
2,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  extending  from  White&ce  to  Sandwich  Dome. 

162.   Honnt  Israel 

is  N  W.  of  Centre  Sandwich,  and  its  base  is  reached  in  2>2^  M.  bv  way  of  the 
Guinea-Hill  road,  which  is  left  at  the  forks  where  a  road  diverges  to  the  r.  The  as- 
cent from  this  point  takes  1-1^  hrs.  (being  about  li  M.  long),  two  thirds  of  the 
way  leading  through  pastures  and  the  rest  over  highly  inclined  ledges.  The  sum- 
mit is  an  extensive  ledge,  uplifted  above  all  surrounding  objects,  and  crowned  with 
a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.    It  is  2,880  ft.  above  the  sea. 

♦  The  View,  —  The  northern  view  from  Mt.  Israel  is  shot  out  by  the 
\st  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  which  closes  in  near  at  hand  aoross  a  uar- 
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row  wooded  glen.  £.  of  N.,  across  the  dark  waters  of  Guinea  Pond,  is  a 
spur  of  this  mountain,  over  which  is  the  blanched  crest  of  the  Sachem 
Peak.  The  lofty  plateau  which  forms  the  summit  of  Sandwich  Dome  is 
nearly  N.  of  and  high  above  Mt.  Israel.  To  the  r.  are  the  comparatively 
low  ridges  of  Flat  Mt.,  over  which  peer  the  S.  and  W.  peaks  of  Tripyra- 
mid,  marked  by  the  Great  Slide.  Bold  ridges  run  from  Tripyramid  to  the 
high  white  cliffs  of  Whiteface,  on  whose  r.  is  the  massive  dome  of  Mt. 
Passaconaway.  The  symmetrical  low  peak  of  Young  Mt.  lies  between 
Israel  and  the  S.  ridges  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  flattened  ledges  of  Mt. 
Paugns  are  seen  over  the  clearings  on  the  r.  of  Young  Mt  Still  farther 
£.,  over  the  McGrillis  farm,  is  the  soaring  white  peak  of  Ghocorua,  girded 
with  cliffs  and  as  sharply  cut  as  the  Matterhoni.  The  view  opens  far 
away  to  the  E.  down  the  rural  valleys  of  Tamworth  and  the  Bearcamp 
River,  forming  a  great  trough  between  the  Sandwich  and  Ossipee  Ranges. 
Beyond  N.  Sandwich  are  the  hamlets  of  Tamworth,  with  the  high  hills  of 
Eaton  to  the  E. ;  and  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  white  village  of  Gentre  Sand- 
wich, near  at  hand,  with  the  Red-Hill  and  Bearcamp  Ponds  beyond.  S. 
of  and  far  beyond  Ghocorua  is  the  rampart-ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its 
summit-hotel,  to  the  r.  of  which  a  part  of  Sebago  Lake  may  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day,  beyond  Saddleback  Mt,  in  Baldwin.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  be- 
low Silver  Lake,  is  the  low  point  of  Mt.  Prospect  in  Freedom ;  and  still 
farther  S.  are  the  flanks  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  nearly  hidden  by 
the  Ossipee  Range. 

The  Ossipee  Range  fills  the  S.  E ,  and  is  seen  throughout  its  entire 
length,  including  the  pyramidal  ledges  of  the  Whittier  Peak,  and,  farther 
to  the  r.,  the  high  black  crown  uf  Mount  Shaw,  beyond  the  plains  of 
Moultonborough.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a  large  area  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
making  a  brilliant  and  effective  panorama  of  blended  woods  and  waters, 
islands  and  bays.  Gopple  Grown  Mt.  and  Tumble  Down  Dick  are  on  the 
horizon,  beyond  Smith's  Pond  and  Wolfeborough  Bay;  and  farther  to  the 
r.  are  the  rich  peninsulas  of  Moultonborough  and  Tuftonborough,  Long 
Island,  and  numerous  other  lake-environed  bits  of  land.  Beyond  Rattle- 
snake Island  is  the  entrance  to  Alton  Bay,  with  the  white-capped  Suncook 
Range  on  the  W. ;  and  broad  reaches  of  blue  water  extend  to  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  In  the  foreground,  across  the  narrow  Sandwich  valley,  is  the  shape- 
less mass  of  Red  Hill,  over  whose  lower  flank  are  the  twin  crests  of  Mt. 
Belknap,  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Lake  Win- 
ne»quam,  with  its  long,  bright  waters,  and  the  suburbs  of  busy  Laconia. 

W.  of  S.,  and  close  at  hand  t)elow,  is  the  fairy-like  scene  of  Squam 
Lake,  whose  every  island  is  overlooked,  and  all  its  retreating  bays  are  seen 
as  in  a  bird's-eye  view.  This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the 
prospects  over  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  will  long  attract  the  ad- 
miring attention  of  the  visitor.  Far  away  over  the  neck  which  runs  into 
the  lakd  from  the  S.  are  the  hills  of  Temple,  and  over  the  W.  end  of  a 
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loDfi^  island  is  the  flattened  dome  ofMoaadBOck,  very  dijrtant  od  the  $.^  W.  - 
Near  the  S.  W.  shore  of  Squam  is  White-Oak  Pond,  to  the  r.  of  which  is 
Little  Squam  Lake.  Over  the  1.  of  the  latter  is  the  fine  blue  peak  of  Kear« 
sarge,  with  the  Ragged  Mts.  in  front  and  on  the  r. ;  end  over  the  r>  and 
nearer  are  the  broken  lutes  of  the  Bridgewater  HiDs.  Over  these,  to  the 
T*  of  and  beyond  Kearsarge  is  Loveweirs  Mt»,  in  Washington.  Beyond  and 
to  the  r.  of  the  Bagged  Mts.  is  Sonapee  Mt.,  near  Sonafjee  Lake.  To  the  1.  of 
the  ridge  which  runs  W.  S.  W.  from  Israel  is  the  lon^  cOrvingcrest-Jine  of 
thd  Squam  Ratage,  above  which  is  Plymouth  Mt.;  covered  with  dark  foreste. 
Over  the  t.  of  the  ridge  is  the  flattened  top  of  Mt*  Prospect^  above  and  be^ 
yond  which  are  the  symmetrical  triple  peaks  of  Mt.  CardigaAi  on  whose 
r.  and  low  down  on  the  horizon  is  the  dim  Uue  spire  of  Mt.  Ascntnevy  in  * 
Vermont.  Near  nt  hand  are  the  wooded  flanks  of  Morgan  Mt.,  under  the 
swelling  outlines  of  Tenney  Hill,  ih  Groton ;  and  down  the  short  vidley  of 
Beebe  RiVer,  which  runs  away  tofTards  Gamptony  is  Motose  Mt.,  touching 
the  sky,  near  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  r.  of  this  valley:  is  Mt  Stinson, 
with  its  central  peak  and  similar  flanks;  and  a  little  to.the  r.,  about  over 
a  nearer  clearing,  is  the  rooky  crest  of  Mt.  Weetamoo,  among  the  Camp- 
ton  Mts.  The  next  high  mountain  on  the  r.  is  a  portion  of  the  well^wooded 
Mt.-Carr  Range.  Above  the  clearings  to  the  N.  W.  is  the  Sandwich  Noteb^ 
just  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  which  is  tite  high  peak  of  Mt.  Kinneo,  in  £Us-. 
worth.  Over  the  Noteh  is  Mt.  Cushman,  and  above  the  hill  on  its.r.  is  tbe^ 
imposing  ridge  of  Moosilauke. 

163.    KoultonboronglL 

Hot^tb — The  Whitefit^  House  is  a  small;  rillage-inn  and  Jaelarcl^s  ji  a  uca^ 
summer  boarding-house  at  Moultonborou^  Oorner.  this  hamlet  is  trayersed  by 
the  daily  stages  between  Centre  Harbor  and  W  Ossipee.  It  is5  M.  firom  Centre  Har- 
bor, 4(  M.  from  Centre  Sandwich,  12  M.  fromTamworth,  5  M  from  the  Ossipee  F&lls, 
5  M.  from  the  Wbittier  Peak,  and  10  U.  firom  Taftonborongh  Corner. 

The  town  of  Monltonborough  has  1,299  inhabitants,  and  contains  14,26^ 
acres  of  improved  land.  It  was  granted  to  Col.  Jonathan  Moulton  and  61 
others^  in  1763;  and  the  church  was  established  in  1773.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  farmers,  wheat,  com,  and  potatoes  being  the  chief  products.  -The 
town  includes  Red  flill  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  the 
rich  lowlands  of  the  Moultonboron^  Necks,  and  several  islands  in  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  Near  the  upper  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity, are  the  hamlets  of  Monltonborough  Comer  and  Monltonborough 
Centre,  the  former  being  the  larger,  and  containing  two  churches  and 
two  stores;  Several  score  of  summer  boarders  sojourn  in  this  town,  and 
thousands  pass  through  it. 

Koultonbdrough  Bay  is  the  largest  of  the  bays  of  Lake  Wmnepesaukee^ 
having  a  length  of  6  -  8  M.  It  was  formerly  traversed  by  the  steamer  J^edt 
EUif  until  her  boiler  exploded  while  she  tciy  at  the  wharf  near .  Moulton^ 
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'bortmgh  Centre.  -  It  b  now  crossed  only  by  horse-boats  and  occasional  ad- 
venturoQS  row-^bqats. 

Koultonborougli  Keck  is  a  long  and  broad  peninsula  which  lies  be- 
tween Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  Moultonborough  Bay.  It  affords  good 
ground  for  a  drive,  on  account  of  its  rich  pastoral  beauty  and  broad  moun- 
tain-views. The  objective  point  is  Uncle  Tom*s  Hilly  6  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor.  The  road  is  sandy  in  parts.  The  drive  down  ttie  Neck  is  entered 
by  f^assing  out  from  Centre  Harbor  on  the  W.-Ossipee  road  for  about  2  M., 
and  diverging  to  the  r.  at  a  little  cross-roads  hamlet.  The  road  is  not  level 
(as  might  be  supposed),  and  consequently  it  affords  views  of  a  pleasant 
variety  of  scenery,  including  many  of  the  farms  of  the  Neck,  which  are 
famous -for  their  richness.  About  1  M.  firom  the  cross-roads,  the  road  as- 
cends a  long  slope  whence  is  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range 
and  other  mountains.  Across  the  lake  are  the  Belknap  and  Suncook 
Ranges,  and  Mt  Cardigan  is  seen  in  the  N.  W.,  whose  high  white  centre 
and  the  minor  swells  on  r.  and  L  have  suggested  the  national  Capitol  to 
imaginative  tourists.  Farther  to  tlie  r.  is  Moosilauke,  with  Prospect  and 
the  Sqnam  Mts.  to  the  r.  Red  Hill  fills  the  foreground  in  this  direction, 
and  from  its  r.  flank  springs  the  lofty  curve  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Next  to  the 
r.  is  Tripyramid,  with  a  pyramidal  peak,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  famous 
slide  showing  brightly  over  Flat  Mt»  Close  to  the  r.  is  the  brilliant  front 
of  Whiteface,  supported  on  the  E.  by  dark  Passaconaway,  at  whose  base 
is  the  green  and  rounded  top  of  Wotmalancet.  To  the  r.  of  and  lower  than 
Passaconaway  is  Paugus,  marked  by  light-colored  ledges;  and  on  the 
extreme  E.  of  the  line  is  the  superb  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  clearly  cut 
against  the  sky.  The  black  Ossipee  Range  fills  all  the  view  to  the  E. ;  and  the 
Tillage  of  Moultonborough  Corner  is  seen  on  the  N.,  in  line  with  Whiteface. 

The  view  from  Unde  Tom^s  IhU  (at  the  roftd)  faieludes  nearly  the  whole  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  and  Moultonborough  Bay,  with  their  eountleM  islands  and  graceful 
cov«s.  This  is  the  chief  and  satisftctory  character  of  the  prospect,  thoueh  most  of 
the  lake  boroughs  are  visible,  and  the  peaks  of  Copple  Orown,  Suncook,  Retreat, 
Belknap,  and  the  northern  ranges  from  Moosilauke  to  Passaconaway,  Paugus  and 
Chocorua  being  hidden  by  the  Ossipee  Mto. 

ldm$  Island  is  2-3  M.  beyond  Uncle  Tom's  Hill,  and  is  reached  by  a 
bridge  from  the  Neck  road.  It  jies  between  Moultonborough  Bay  and  - 
l^ke  Winnepesaukee,  and  is  3  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide.  11  families  dwell 
here.  The  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  has  produced  132  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  There  are  pleasant  groves  and  beaches  on  the  island,  and 
conveniences  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  hunting,  and  riding.  The  dis- 
tance by  road  to  Red  Hill  is  7  M. ;  to  Centre  Harbor,  8;  to  Ossipee  Park,  7. 
The  Mt,  Washinyton  stops  at  the  island;  and  the  Belle  of  the  ITai^e  runs 
iience  daily  to  Weirs  and  I>ake  Village. 

Boardingr-Houses.  —  Geo.  K.  Brown's  Lona-hland  House,  at  the  landing, 
10  M.  from  Centre  Harbor,  and  Mn.  Levi  Blake's  Islan*i  Home,  2  M.  Arom  the  land- 
ing (stages  meet  the  steamers).  Each  40-50  guests ;  9  7  - 10  a  week.  Also  M.  D. 
Wentworth's  Tip-Top  House  (8 guests). 
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The  MimlUmborough  hfineral  Spring,  4  M.  S.  £.  of  MoultonboTongh  Cor- 
ner, is  used  for  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  diseases  of  the  skin  and  iudneTs. 

*Ottipee  Park  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Shaw,  of  Lowell,  romantically 
situated  750  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  1,233  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Ossipee  Mts.  At  the  Hall,  which  stands  on  a  lawn  of  five  acres,  over- 
looking Winnepesaukee  and  many  mountains,  guests  are  entertained,  at 
$12-15  a  week  each.  The  table* is  richly  supplied  from  the  contiguous 
farm  (Jersey  milk,  etc.):  and  the  hou.«e  is  elegant  in  all  its  appointments. 
It  is  reached  bv  Rufus  Beufson's  stages,  leaving  Centre  Harbor  on 
arrival  of  the  afternoon  steamers.  In  1887  steamers  run  from  Weirs  to 
Melvin  Village  and  the  Park  landing,  3  M.  from  the  Hall.  An  admirable 
carriage-road  leads  to  the  far-viewing  plateau  on  which  the  Hall  stands. 

A  few  rods  from  the  house  is  the  cragg}'  peak  of  Crow's  Nest,  with  an 
observatory  from  which  a  noble  view  is  gained,  from  Moosilauke  to  Kear- 
sarge  and  Monadnock.  The  brook  on  the  estate  falls  250  ft.  in  1  M.,  and 
is  followed  by  a  charming  woodland  path,  and  spanned  by  several  rustic 
bridges,  revealing  the  choicest  natural  beauties.  Among  these  scenes  are 
the  Falls  of  Bong,  for  many  years  famous  as  Ossipee  Falls.  A  small  fee 
is  charg'  d  to  transient  visitors.  The  falls  are 

49  ft  high,  the  water  plunging  at  an  angle  of  80^  over  a  ragged  cliff  of 
blackened  rock  into  a  deep  basin  of  transparent  clearness.  This  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  at  the  outlet,  by  high  and  rugged  walls  of 
rock,  in  which  deep  hollows  are  seen.  The  white  and  resounding  fali6 
leap  down  from  a  rectangular  flume  in  the  cliff.  A  pretty  view  is  gained 
from  the  ledges  above  the  falls,  and  favorable  glimpses  of  the  plunging^ 
water  through  the  abundant  foliage  of  the  glen  are  afforded  from  below. 

Going  up  from  the  brook  toward  the  r.,  one  reaches  a  grassy  bluff  up  which  a  well- 
marked  path  leads.  It  is  near  a  group  of  mountain  fiurms,  and  is  overlooked  by  a 
high  crag  on  the  N.,  whence  a  gtUl  broader  yiew  is  gained.  The  bluff  commands 
broad  areas  of  the  lake  and  of  Moultonborough  Bay ,  with  their  numerous  islands .  The 
bold  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  are  across  the  water,  to  the  8.  S.  W. ;  and  the  sharp  blutt 
crest  of  Ketueaarge  is  fiurther  to  the  r.,  flanked  by  the  Bagged  Mts.  and  other  distant 
ranges.  The  Sandwich  Bange,  Mt.  Cardigan,  and  Moosilauke  axe  visible  from  the 
crag  to  the  N. 

Some  distance  above  the  falls  is  a  remarkable  spring,  16  ft.  in  diameter,  which 
throws  up  in  the  centre  masses  of  crystal  water  and  white  sand  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  On  the  1.  of  and  below  the  ftlls  is  a  small  grotto,  which  was  a  place  of  ivftige 
during  the  Indian  wars. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Lieut.  Chamberlain  (who  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
LovewelPs  great  Peouawket  fight)  was  once  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indiana  along  the 
base  of  this  mounUun.  When  they  were  close  upon  him,  he  reached  the  chasm 
near  the  Ossipee  FalU,  18  ft.  wide,  and  cleared  it  at  a  single  leap,  thus  securing  his 
escape.  The  foremost  of  his  pursuers  essayed  the  same  feat,  but  iUled  to  reach  the 
opposite  side,  ftU,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 

164.    The  Ossipee  Hoimtains 

cover  an  irregular  area  of  about  60  square  miles,  in  four  townships,  and 
consist  of  a  main  range  on  the  W.,  running  N.  and  S.,  with  long  spurs  to 
the  £.,  cut  into  by  LovelPs  River  and  two  tributaries  of  the  Bearcamp. 
Most  of  the  peaks  are  covered  to  their  crests  with  heavy  forests  of  larch, 
spruce,  and  birch.    Their  summits  are  composed  of  great  masses  of  fel- 
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site,  overlying  the  spotted  granite  below.  Singularly,  no  ossipyte  is  to  be 
found  here.  The  range  presents  a  formidable  appearance  when  seen  from 
the  lake-towns,  and  appears  as  a  long  blue  wall  when  seen  from  the 
White  Mts. 

"The  appearance  of  the  Ossipees  is  peculiar  for  New-Hampshire  mountfdns. 
Although  tbnued  of  the  primitive  rock,  which  usually  presents  abrupt  surfaces, 
sharp-cornered  angles,  rough  sides,  and  sudden  precipices,  these  hills  are  round, 
smooth,  and  capable  of  cultivation  all  over  the  sides,  to  the  very  summits."  Dr. 
Jackson  speaks  of  the  great  trap-dikes  on  the  ran^,  and  highly  commends  the 
view  from  the  peaks. 

In  1672  Josselyn  described  "a  very  Princely  Bird  "  called  the  PiUtannaw,  nearly 
as  large  as  an  ostrich,  covered  with  white  mail,  and  preying  upon  fowns  and  jackals, 
stating  that  "  She  Ayries  in  the  Woods  upon  the  high  Hills  of  Qffapy^  and  is  very 
rarely  or  feldome  feen  '*  This  marvellous  bird  of  Ossipee  was  prolMtbly  the  great 
heron,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  inland  New  Hampshire. 

Kount  Shaw,  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  this  range,  is  2,956  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  called  Blach  Snout  and,  later,  Melvin  Peak, 
In  1882,  the  people  of  Moultonborough,  within  which  township  the  peak 
lies,  in  March  meeting,  unanimously  named  the  summit  *'  Mount  Shaw,** 
in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the  Shaw  stocking-loom,  who  had  opened  to  the 
public  and  beautified  the  natural  park  now  known  as  Ossipee-Mountain 
Park ;  and  the  vote  was  ratified  with  public  demonstrations  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  following.  A  path  of  3  M.  length  has  been  made  from  Ossipee 
Park  to  the  summit,  and  an  observatory  44  ft.  in  height  erected,  whose 
platform  is  precisely  3,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  ascent  is  remarkably 
easy,  and  the  magnificent  view  obtained  of  the  wide  expanse  of  plain, 
lake,  and  mountain  scenery  within  which  it  stands  richly  rewards  the 
visitor. 

Black  Snont  is  the  N.  W.  peak  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  and  is  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  towns  of  Moultonborough,  Sandwich,  and  Tamworth.  It  has 
received  its  present  inelegant  name  from  the  adjacent  rustics  on  account  of 
its  dark  color,  and  also  by  reason  of  a  supposed  physical  resemblance. 
As  seen  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  this  peak  has  a  bold  and  symmetrical 
form,  and  is  a  tempting  point  for  enthusiastic  alpestrians,  but  the  summit 
is  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  render  the  ascent  useless. 


165.   Tnftonborongh 

is  an  ancient  and  decadent  town  on  the  E.  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  It 
has  949  inhabitants  (300  less  than  in  1820),  and  12,635  acres  of  improved 
land,  which  is  highly  diversified  in  character  and  value.  The  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  J.  Tufton  Mason,  one  of  the  original  grantees.  It  con- 
tains the  hamlets  of  Melvin  Village,  Mackerel  Corner,  and  Tuflonborough 
Corner;  and  the  neighborhoods  of  Canaan  (in  a  secluded  glen  of  the  Ossi- 
pee Range,  near  the  Dan-Hole  Pond)  and  Tuftonborough  Neck  (near  the 
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MELVIN. 


lake).  A  portion  of  the  forest-covered  Ossipee  Range  lies  iiUhis'town.  Ttis 
a  quiet  old  town,  on  **  the  Back  Side  '^  of  the  lake,  with  many  fine  fanas. 

Among  the  summer-houses  are  Jacob  Hodgdon's  Bald-Peak  House, 
T.  W.  Pipers  Lake- View  House,  and  the  farms  of  D.  D.  Wiugate,  G.  W, 
Gilman,  and  Munroe  Smith  ($  6  a  week  for  board). 

Several  arms  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  enter  the  town,  making  a  beaali- 
ihl  element  in  its  scenery.  Moultonborongh  Bay  lies  along  its  S.  W. 
border;  and  farther  to  the  S.  E.  is  Tuftonborough  Bay^  which  is  2^  M. 
long  and  is  entered  by  a  passage  \  M.  wide  between  ttie  Tuttonborough 
and  Wolfeborough  Necks.  Near  its  N.  end  a  narrow  strait  leads  into  a 
beautiful  inner  basin,  and  the  broad  sheet  of  Long  Pond  is  close  by. 

Mehdil  Village  is  a  quiet  hamlet  on  the  shore  of  Moultonborongh  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  Melvin  River,  and  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Ossipee  Range. 
It  has  two  churches,  two  or  three  stores,  and  a  grist-mill.  Excursion- 
steamboats  and  horse-boats  run  into  the  picturesque  little  harbor  fre- 
quently ;  and  several  score  of  summer-boarders  rest  here  (at  C.  H.  Shep- 
herd's, and  elsewhere).  At  Melvin  The  Anti-Tobacco  Gem  is  published. 
Melvin  is  8  M.  from  Moultonborough  and  10  M.  from  Wolfeborough.  A 
mail-wagon  (for  passengers  also)  runs  to  the  latter  point  daily,  over  a  road 
which  gives  occasional  views  of  the  lake  and  the  Belknap  and  Ossipee 
Ranges.  Mackerel  Comer  (or  Centre  Tuftonborough)  is  a  small  hamlet 
on  this  road,  3  -  4  M.  from  Melvin. 

The  most  picturesque  route  to  Wolfeborough  is  by  the  road  which  lies 

near  the  shore,  and  is  a  little  longer  than  the  mail-route.    This  road  passes 

along  the  heads  of  the  20-Mile  and  19-Mile  Bays,  and  then  traverses  for 

1  M.  the  strip  of  Uuid  between  Tuftonborough  Bay  and  Long  Pond, 

The  hieroglyphic  histories  of  the  Ossipee  Indians  were  fouud  carve4  on  the  trees, 
when  the  first  settlers  cfcme  up.  In  1808,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  N  of  the  mouth 
of  Melrin  River,  a  gigantic  human  skeleton  vas  found,  buried  in  a  high  tumulus. 
About  this  was  a  circle  of  stones  of  dififerent  character  tn>m  any  found  in  this  region. 
This  was  the  theme  of  Whittier's  poem  of  26  stansas,  **  The  Grare  by  the  Lake." 


**  Where  the  Great  l4ike'i  lunny  imiles 
Dimple  round  Its  hundred  islei , 
And  the  mountain's  granite  ledge 
Cleavea  ihe  water  like  a  wedge. 
Ringed  about  with  smooth  gray  stones, 
Rest  the  giant  s  mighty  bones. 

**  Close  beside.  In  shade  and  gleam, 
*     Laughs  and  ripples  Melvin  stream 
Melvin  water,  mountain  bom. 
All  fair  flowers  its  banks  adorn  ; 
AH  the  woodland's  voices  meet. 
Mingling  with  its  murmurs  sweet 


•*  Over  lowlands,  forest-grown. 
Over  waters,  islarid-strown^ 
Over  silver-sanded  beach. 
Leisf-locked  bay  and  misty  reach, 
Melvin  stream  and  burial-heap. 
Watch  and  ward  the  mountains  keep. 

«*  Part  thy  bine  lips.  Northern  lake ! 
Moss-grown  rocks,  your  silence  break ! 
"    1  the  tale,-  *       '       ' 


Tell  t 


,  thou  ancient  tree  ! 


Thou  too,  slide-worn  Ossipee ! 
Bpeak,  and  tell  us  how  and  when 
lived  and  died  this  king  of  men  I " 


166.    Lake  Winnepesaukee  . 

lies  in  the  counties  of  Belknap  and  Carroll,  and  its  waters  cover  an  area 
of  about  70  square  miles  (exclusive  of  the  islands).  Its  course  is  S.  25*^ 
E.,  with  a  length  of  19  M. ;  and  the  greatest  width  is  8^  M.  A  dam  has 
'^een  erected  at  its  outlet,  to  store  up  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
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facturing  cities  on  the  Merrimac  Rivera  and  the  lake  is  thus  raised  6  ft., 
making  it  502  ft.  above  the  sea  at  mean  tide.  Tlie  water  is  remarkably 
pare  and  transparent,  but  is  shallow,  and  nowhere  attains  a  depth  of  more 
than  200  ft.  The  lake  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  having  several  long  and 
fiord-like  bays  running  far  into  the  land  on  the  S  ,  E.,  and  N.,  and  flanked 
by  broad  arable  peninsulas.  Near  the  shores  are  high,  steep,  and  pictu- 
resque hills,  —  tlie  round-headed  crests  of  the  Snncook  Range,  the  stately 
Belknap  peaks,  the  picturesque  group  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  and  the  pointed 
crest  of  Copple  Crown. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  scenery  is  the  great  archipelago  which 
rises  in  the  lake,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  consist  of  365  islands.  The 
actual  number  is  267,  covering  over  8  square  miles,  10  of  them  containing 
over  100  acres  each  (three  having  more  than  500  acres  each),  while  226 
are  less  than  10  acres  in  area.  Long,  Bear,  Cow,  Governor's,  and  Rattle- 
snake Islands  are  the  largest  Several  of  Xhe  islands  are  inhabited,  and  tlie 
people  communicate  with  the  shore  in  summer  by  means  of  peculiar  ves- 
sels called  **  horse-boats,"  and  in  winter  by  driving  sleighs  over  the  firm  ice. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  this  basin  are  altogether 
incompetent  to  create  so  great  a  mass  of  water,  and  the  theory  has  there- 
fore been  advanced  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  contains  many  large 
springs.  The  outlet  is  by  the  Winnepesaukee  River,  which  unites  with 
the  Pemigewasset  to  form  the  Merrimac.  The  largest  streams  which  en- 
ter the  lake  are  the  Merry-Meeting  and  Smith's  Rivers  on  the  S  ,  the  other 
tributaries  being  short  brooks  or  the  outlets  of  adjacent  ponds. 

Th«  Indian  etymology  of  WmnepemuAte  is  thus  explained :  Winnt^  "  beanti- 
fbl";  n«6«,  or  ntppe,  **  water"  ;  kees,  *'high";  auke^  ahki^  or  ohki,  "place,"  — 
wherefore  Winne-nippe-kees-auke,  or  Winnepekesauke,  or  Winnepesauke,  **Tbe- 
BeantiAiUWater-  (In  the)  High-Place " ;  hi  plain  English,  "  The  Beautiful  I^ake 
of  the  Highlands."  (The  popular  definition  of  this  word  in  New  Hampshire  is 
"  The  Smile  of  the  Oreat  Spirit,"  but  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  its  etymology.) 
A  c<Mnmon  way  of  spelling  this  name  is  Winnipixeogeey  but  this  is  contrary  to  its 
elemenul  words  and  to  historical  preced^ots.  The  name  is  spelt  in  28  diflferent  ways 
in  the  N-  H  Provincial  Papers,  but  the  terminal  consonant  is  almost  invariably 
rither  k  or  e.  In  Fanner's  edition  of  Belknap's  Histonf  of  New  Hampshire  it  is 
Fpelt  in  18  ways,  16  of  which  have  the  kee  ai<Ung,  or  its  equivalent.  The  name  Mer- 
rfmae  has  the  same  terminal  syllable,  being  compounded  from  mrrru  (swift),  an  eu- 
phonic m,  and  auke  (place) ;  the  meaning  being  ther^icne  *'  Swift  (or  Swift- Water) 
Place." 


"  There  may  be  lakes  in  Tyrol  and  Switaerland.  which,  in  pnrticulareffeets,  exceed 
the  charms  of  any  in  the  Western  world.  But  in  that  wedding  of  the  land  wirh  the 
water,  in  which  one  is  perpetually  approaching  and  retreating  fW)m  the  other,  and 
each  transforms  itself  into  a  thousand  figures  for  an  endVess  danre  of  grace  and 
K'auty,  till  a  countless  multitude  of  shapes  are  arranged  Info  ease  and  freedom,  of 
almost  musical  motion,  nothing  can  be  beheld  to  surpass,  if  to  match,  our  Winnepe- 
saukee."   (Bartou) 

"  We  came  upon  the  large  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  which  is  scattered  with  small 
islands,  and  surrounded  by  broken  mountain-tops,  and  presents  splendid  views  of 
the  White  Mts.,  whose  summits,  Mts.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Lafayette,  and 
n^any  o*her  republican  heroes,  beckoned  to  us  in  Olympian  mqjpsty.in  the  splendor 
uf  the  brightest  August  sun.  The  sunset  was  most  magnificent  above  that  quiet, 
■miang  lake.".    (FaapRiKx  Badub.)  .  . 
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**  But  if  our  monntaini  caonot  eluU«iiKe  oomparlson  with  the  Swin  and  Tjroleee 
Alps,  if  we  have  not  the  gUcien  with  their  wonderful  rariety  and  grandeur  of  form, 
we  have  lake  and  forest  scenery,  which,  for  peculiar  and  bewitching  beauty,  niay  be 
pronounced  unrlTalled.  An  immense  sheet  of  pure  and  sparkling  water,  enclosed 
m  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  fh>m  whow  summits  the  dark  foliage  of  a  north- 
em  forest  sweeps  in  one  unbroken  mass  down  to  the  Teiy  edge  of  the  water,  whooe 
surlkoe  is  dotted  with  innumerable  islands,  crested  with  the  towering  pines,  whooe 
dark  mass  is  repeated  in  a  crystal  mirror ;  and  first  among  our  lakes  is  Winnepesau- 
kee.  The  liand  of  man  has  done  nothing  to  add  to  its  charm ;  it  cannot  boast  either 
the  marble  Tillas  of  Gomo,  or  the  terraced  islands  of  Lago  Blaggiore,  covered  with 
tropical  foliage.  Were  it  not  for  the  smoke  which  hen  and  there  curls  up  finotn 
among  the  pinea,  the  eye  would  hardly  trace  the  presence  of  man,  firom  many  points 
of  its  shores  and  islands.  Frmn  tlie  shore  the  range  of  Tision  is  soon  stopped  bj 
the  islands,  which  can  hardly  be  separated  flrom  each  other  in  the  dim  distance,  but 
firom  the  summit  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  mountains  which  surround  the  lake, 
the  whole  extent  of  its  surlkce  is  spread  out  like  a  map,  and  glitters  in  the  sunlight, 
like  a  sheet  of  crystal  sprinkled  with  emeralds.''    (Dr.  C.  T.  Jaceson.) 

** Mildness  tempered  the  heat;  and  serenity  hushed  the  world  into  universal 
quiet.  The  Wlnnepesauke  was  an  immense  field  of  glass ;  riWered  by  the  lustre 
which  floated  on  its  surfkce.  Its  borders,  now  in  ftiU  view,  now  dimly  retiring  tnaa 
the  eye,  were  formed  by  those  flowing  lines,  those  masterly  sweeps  of  nature,  fhun 
which  art  has  derived  all  ito  apprehensions  of  ease  and  grace ;  alternated  at  the 
same  time  by  the  intrusion  of  points,  by  turns  rough  and  hold,  or  marked  with  the 
h^hest  elegance  of  figure  In  the  centre  a  noblo  channel  spread  28  M  before  the 
eye,  uninterrupted  even  by  a  bush  or  rock.  On  both  sides  of  this  avenue  a  train 
of  islands  arranged  themselves,  as  if  to  adorn  it  with  the  finish  whkh  could  be 
given  only  by  their  glowing  verdure  and  graceftil  forms.  Nor  is  this  lake  less  dis- 
tinguished by  its  suite  of  hills  and  mountains.  On  the  N.  W.  ascends  a  remark- 
ablv  beautlAil  eminence,  called  the  Red  Mt. ;  limited  evervwhere  by  circular  lines, 
and  in  the  proper  sense  elegant  in  its  figure  beyond  any  other  mountain  amons  the 
multitude  which  I  have  examined.  On  the  S.  ascends  Mt.  Migor ;  a  ridge  of  a  hold- 
er aspect  and  loftier  height.  At  a  still  greater  distance  in  the  S.  £.  zises  another 
mountain,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  more  obscure  and  misty  ;  presenting  its 
loftiest  summit,  of  an  exactly  semicircular  form,  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  channel 
above  mentioncKi,  and  terminating  the  watery  vista  between  the  islands,  by  which 
it  is  bordered,  in  a  magnificent  manner.  On  the  N.  R  the  great  Omipee  raises  its 
long  chain  of  summits  with  a  bold  sublimity,  and  proudly  looks  down  on  all  the 
surrounding  r^on. 

**  That  the  internal  and  suooenive  beauttos  of  the  Winnepesaukee  strongly  re- 
semble and  nearly  approach  those  of  Lake  George,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt. 
That  they  exceed  them  seems  scarcely  credible.  But  the  prospect  from  the  hill  at 
the  head  of  Centre  Harbour  is  much  superiour  to  that  from  Fort  Oeorge ;  a  Cut  <^ 
which  hardly  anything  could  have  convinced  me,  except  the  testimony  of  my  own 
eyes.  The  Winnepesaukee  presents  a  field  of  at  least  twice  the  extent.  The  inlands 
in  view  are  more  numerous,  and  except  one,  of  finer  forms,  and  more  hapi^ly  ar- 
ranged. The  shores  are  not  inferiour.  The  expansion  is  fiur  more  magnificent ;  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  particularly  of  the  Ureat  Ossipee,  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled.  It  cannot  be  remarked  without  some  surprise,  that  Lake  George  is  an- 
nually visited  by  people  from  the  coasts  New  England ;  and  that  the  Winnepesau- 
kee, notwithstanding  all  its  accumulation  of  splendour  and  el^ance,  is  almost  as 
much  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  if  it  lay  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  Caspian.*'    (Dwiobt's  TtavtU  in  New  England.) 

Starr  King  recommends  the  sssthetic  exploration  of  the  lake  by  boats. 
'*  This  is  the  way  to  find  delicious  *  bits,*  such  as  artists  love  for  studies, 
of  jutting  rock,  shaded  beach,  coy  and  curving  nook,  or  limpid  water 
prattling  upon  amethystine  sand.  At  one  point,  perhaps,  a  group  of  grace- 
ful trees  on  one  side,  a  grassy  or  tangled  shore  in  front,  and  a  rocky  cape 
curving  in  from  the  other  side,  compose  an  effective  foreground  to  a  quiet 
bay  with  finely  varied  borders,  and  the  double-peaked  Belknap  in  the  dis- 
tance.   Or  what  more  charmmg  than  to  sail  slowly  along  and  see  the 
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numerons  islands  and  irregular  shores  change  their  positions  and  weare 
their  singular  combinations  ?  Now  they  range  themselves  on  eitlier  hand, 
and  hem  a  vista  that  extends  to  the  blue  base  of  Copple  Crown.  Now 
an  island  slides  its  gray  or  purple  form  across,  and,  lilce  a  rood-screen, 
divides  the  long  watery  aisle  into  nave  and  choir,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  till  the  perspective  is  confused  and  the  vista  disappears.  Then 
in  the  distance,  islands  and  shores  will  marshal  themselves  in  long  straight 
lines,  fronting  you  as  regular  as  the  phalanxes  of  an  army ;  and  if  the 
sun  is  low  present  the  embattled  effect  more  forcibly,  with  their  vertically 
shadowed  sides  and  brightly  lighted  tops.  Or  at  another  spot,  through 
an  opening  among  dark  headlands,  the  summit  of  Chocorua  is  been  mov- 
ing swiftly  over  lower  nmges,  and  soon  the  whole  mountain  sweeps  into 
view,  startling  you  with  its  ghost-like  pallor,  and  haggard  crest.  On  a 
morning  when  the  fog  is  clearing,  is  the  time  to  be  tempted  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  to  see  the  islands,  whose  green  looks  more  exquisite 
then  than  in  any  other  atmosphere,  stretch  away  in  perspectives  dreamy 
and  illusive.  Two  or  three  miles  of  distance  seem  five  times  as  long, 
when  measured  through  such  genial,  moist,  and  silvery  air.** 

167.   Historical  Sketch  of  Lake  Winnepesankee. 

"  The  Kingl)r  Lyon,  and  the  ftrone-armM  Bear ; 
The  large-HmbM  Moofes,  with  the  tripping  Deer; 
Quill-darting  Porcupines,  that  Rackoons  be 
CaiUed  ith*  hollow  of  an  aged  Tree  : 
The  skipping  Squirrel,  Rabbet,  purblind  Hare, 
Immured  in  the  felf-fame  Caftle  are. 
Left  red-ey'd  Ferrets,  wily  Foxes  fhould, 
Them  undermine,  if  Ramper'd  but  with  Mold ; 
The  grim-fec'd  Ounce,  and  ravenous  howling  Wolf, 
Whole  meagre  Paunch  sucks  like  a  fwallowing  Gulph ; 
Black  {(littering  Otters,  and  rich  Coated  Beaver ; 
The  Civet-fcented  Mufquash  fmelling  ever." 

Ogilby*s  Ambkica. 

Thus  was  depcrlbed  the  fiiuna  of  the  lake-country.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  the  Winnepesaukee  and  Oseipce  tribes  of  Indians,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  ou 
the  E.  shore.  The  other  ac^acent  tribes  frequently  vifitcd  the  lake  during  the  fish- 
ing Feaoon,  encamping  about  the  Weirs  and  the  lower  bays.  The  lake-country  early 
excited  the  interest  of  the  English. 

In  1634  Capt.  Mason  wrote  to  Mr.  Gibbins :  **  I  have  disbursed  a  great  deale  of 
money  in  your  plantation  and  never  received  one  penny,  but  hope  if  there  were  once 
a  dipcovery  of  the  lakes  that  I  should  in  some  reasonable  time  be  reimbursed  again." 
Gibbins  answered  :  '*  I  perceive  that  you  have  a  great  mynd  to  the  lakes.and  1  as 
great  a  will  to  assist  you.  If  1  had  2  horFes  and  3  men  with  me  I  would  by  God's 
helpe  Foon  resolve  you  of  the  situation  of  it,  but  not  to  live  there  myselfe.*'  In  1686 
Mason  sold  the  celebrated  Million-acre  Purchase,  which  included  the  Merrimac  Valley 
from  Souhegan  to  the  Winneperaukee ;  and  during  the  same  year  he  fiirmed  out  to 
Hesekiah  Usher  and  his  heirs  all  the  mines  and  ores  of  New  Hampshire  for  1,000 
years. 

"'  Lake  Winnepesankee,  on  the  northern  boundary,  was  the  rendesvous  for  the 
enemy ^s  scou ting-parties,  as  it  ftimished  them  with  fishing-around  when  their  game 
and  plunder  Ibiled ;  and  the  ac^acent  Mountains  became  thdr  observatory  or  post  of 
observation,  whence,  by  descrying  the  rising  smoke  in  the  forests, tliey  could  easily 
learn  the  position  of  every  new  settler  for  a  vast  region  around."  (Lakcasteb's  IRst. 
of  CfilmantoH.)   The  Ikvorite  route  of  the  Canadian  Indians  and  Trench  soldiers  in 
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tlwir  (ipmys  on  the  ooutofNew  BogUtad  ivw  hj  lAkes  Sqnam  and  Win    , 

and  on  their  nhores  their  plunder  was  dirided.     Down  UxIa  route  fled  l ^. 

Rogers'S  Rangers  (see  pages  184  and  316),  and  their  remains  hare  been  found  on  the 
inlands.  .         . 

The  unhappy  captlTes  who  were  taken  by  the  Saco  Indians  at  the  destroetion  of 
Gocheco  (Dover)  in  1689  tracked  the  shores  of  the  lake  with  their  blood.  Cotton 
Mattier  thus  narrates  the  case  of  Sarah  Gerrish  :  **  The  fell  salvages  quickly  pulled 
her  out,  and  made  her  dress  for  a  march,  but  led  her  away  with  no  more  th^  one 
stockin  upon  her,  a  terrible  march  through  the  thick  woods,  and  a  thousand  other 
miseries,  till  they  came  to  the  Norway  plains  Fnnn  thenoe  they  made  her  go  to 
the  end  of  Winnopisseag  lake,  and  from  thence  to  the  Bast^raid,  thrpugh  horrid 
swamps,  where  sometimes  they  muist  scramble  over  huge  trees  &lien  by  storm  or 
age  for  a  vast  way  together,  and  sometimes  they  must  climb  up  long,  steep,  tiresome, 
and  almost  inacceeidble  mountuns.  Her  first  mastw  was  one  Sebundowil,  &  dull 
sort  of  fellow,  and  not  such  a  devil  as  many  of  ^em  were ;  but  he  sold  her  to  a  fellow 
that  was  a  more  harsh  and  mad  sort  of  a  dragon^  and  he  carried  her  away  to  Canada.^' 
She  was  ransomed  by  the  Lord-Intendant  of  Quebee,  and  placed  in  a  .onnnM7, 
whence  she  was  deliyered  by  exchange  during  Sir  William  Phipps's  dqi;e,  apd  re- 
turned home  itfter  16  months  of  capdrity. 

In  1689  Major  Swayne,  the  commander  of  the  Massachnaetts  fbmea  on.tl)eN.  bor- 
der, sent  a  large  detachment  of  Christian  Indians,  under  Capt.  I^^wd,  to  recon- 
noitre the  lake-country.  But  the  nattyc  soldiers  deserted  their  colors  when  they 
reached  Winnepcsaukee,  and  affiliated  with  the  bostUe  Indians  there,  with  whom 
they  remained  many  days.  They  gave  the  insurgents  such  information  as  to  the 
Knglish  forces  and  movements  that  '*  the  enemy  then  rethred  inio  the  howling  de^ 
erta,  where  thert  was  no  coming  at  them.''  Wherefore  Cotton  Higher  wrote: 
**  There  has  been  little  doubt  that  our  northern  Indians  are  originally  Seythiaits; 
and  it  has  become  less  a  doubt,  since  it  appears  from  later  discoveries  that  the  iMte- 
tended  straits  of  Anian  are  ^  sham ;  for  A8ia  and  America  it  seems  are  there  oontigu- 
ons.  *Now,  of  these  our  Scythians  in  America^  we  have  still  found  what  JnUua 
Caesar  does  report  concerning  them  of  Asia:  DifficUius  Jnvemre  quoin  Interftcere: 
*  It  is  harder  tajvyi  tlM^m  than  to /oil  them.'  " 

"  A  party  of  men  were  soon  after  sent  out  of  Piscataqua  (in  1689),  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Wlncol,  who  went  up  to  Winnopiseag.  Ponds  (upon  advice  of  one 
John  Church,  who  r^  from  them,  that  the  Indians  were  there),  where  they  killed 
one  or  two  of  the  monsters  they  hunted  for,  and  cut  down  thdr  com."     (BliTHKB.) 

In  1694  the  French  officer  Yillieu  and  the  Sachem  Madockawando,  with  a  priest 
and  250  Indians,  attacked  the  English  settlement  of  Oyster  River  by  night  and  de- 
stroyed five  garrison-houses,  killing  and  capturing  nearly  100  people.  The  red- 
handed  crusaders  then  retired  to  camps  near  I^ake  Winnepeeaukee,  where  they 
divided  the  prisoners  and  plunder,  some  being  carried  to  Canada  and  others  to  the 
Maine  woods.  In  1722  the  Province  ordered  block-houfes  to  be  built  near  the  lake, 
and  cut  a  road  to  its  shores.  In  1726  three  townships  were  laid  out  on  the  E.  shore, 
and  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  Frost  in  1728.  The  lake  was  measured  and  mapped  bj 
Timothy  Clements,  in  1753,  for  which  he  received  £25,  New  Tenor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1746,  after  the  destruction  of  the  French  Armada, 
Col  Atkinson*s  New-Hampshire  regiment  was  ordered,  into  the  Winnepe- 
saukee  region  to  form  winter-quarters  and  to  defend  the  frontiers  against 
the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada.  They  built  Fort  Atkin^on^  in  San- 
bornton,  at  the  head  of  Little  Bay  and  W.  of  Union  Bridge.  The  earth- 
works remained  for  over  a  century,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Indian  remains;  but  the  masonry  was  all  carried  away  to  buQd  into 
a  dam.  The  troops  remained  here  for  about  a  year,  in  idleness  and  under 
the  lax  discipline  of  the  Provincial  commanders.  Much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  hunting  and  fishing  excuniions  among  the  mountains  and  out  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  during  which  the  character  and  capabilities  of  this 
hitherto  unexplored  countrj'  were  minutely  studied.  Accordingly  they 
carried  back  favorable  reports  of  that  section,  and  after  the  Conquest  of 
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Canada  (!n  1760)  the  lake  townships  were  laid  ont  and  settled  in  rapid 

succession. 

"  The  expedition,  apparently  so  firoitless,  bad  its  immediate  advantages, for  afide 
from  the  protection  aflforded  by  it,  the  various  scouts  and  flshlng-ei^editions  ex- 
plored minutely  the  entire  basin  of  the  Winuepesaukee,  and  turned  the  attention  of 
emigrants  and  speculators  to  the  fine  lands  and  Yaluable  forests  in  that  section  of 
the  ProTince.  And  as  soon  as  the  French  and  Indian  wars  were  at  an  end  in  1760. 
the  Winnepesaukee  basin  was  at  once  granted  and  settled."  (Pottbb's  Hist,  of 
Munehester.) 

Steamboats  have  now  been  runuing  on  the  lake  for  over  40  years,  and 
several  of  them  have  been  wrecked.  Only  three  persons  have  been  lost 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  crossed  the  lake  by  the 
steamboats. 

The  geological  history  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  arranged  in  ten  peri- 
ods :  the  deposition  of  porpliyritic  gneiss,  the  formation  of  lake  gneiss,  the 
White-Mt  series,  the  metamorphosis  of  these  three  groups,  the  eruption 
of  the  Ossipee  granites,  the  deposition  of  felsites,  the  eruption  of  sienite, 
the  deposition  of  mica  schists,  the  glacier  period,  and  the  terrace  period. 
After  the  mica-schist  period  an  enormous  interval  of  time  elapsed,  and  then 
the  glaciers  marked  the  country  with  moraines,  pot-holes,  and  striated 
ledges.  After  this  epoch  the  ocean  overflowed  all  this  region,  and  the 
slow  subsidence  of  the  waters  is  shown  by  the  terraces,  wliich  are  found 
at  heights  of  100,  80,  56,  80,  28,  16,  and  12  ft 

168.  The  Voyage  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

The  Route  of  the  ''Lady  of  the  Lake:' 

Times.  — In  the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  the  season  this  steamboat  leaTss 
Wolfeborough  at  6-45  a.  m.,  running  to  Weim.  She  leares  Weirs  at  noon,  on  the 
arriTal  of  the  train,  and  runs  to  Centre  Harbor,  returning  to  Weirs  at  1  p.  m.,  and 
starting  thence  for  Wolfeborough  at  5  P.  m.  About  the  middle  of  June  she  leaves 
Wolfeborough  at  5.80  A.  m.  and  Centre  Harbor  at  7-80  a.  m.,  for  Weirs,  where  the 
morning  tndn  for  Boston  is  met.  At  noon  she  returns  to  Centre  Harbor,  starting 
back  to  Weirs  at  1  p.  m.,  and  thence  for  Wolfeborough  at  5  p.  m.  About  the  middle 
of  July  an  extra  trip  is  added  to  the  daily  route.  The  Leuly  then  leaves  Wolfe- 
borough at  580  and  10  a.  m.,  and  8.15  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  for  the  moun- 
tains, and  for  New  York  and  Boston.  She  leaves  Centre  Harbor  for  Weirs  at  7.15  a.  m. 
and  1  P.  M. ;  and  at  8  80  a.  M. ,  12  m.,  and  2  and  5  p.  m.  ,  leaves  Weirs  for  Centre  Har- 
hor  and  Wolfeborough 

The  steamboat  leaves  Wolfeborough  at  6.80  a  m.  and  Centre  Harbor  at  7  80,  reach- 
ing Weirs  at  8.26  and  connecting  with  the  down  train.  She  then  runs  to  Wolfe- 
borough direct,  reaching  there  at  10  a.  m.,  and  returning  directly  to  Weirs,  where  a 
connection  is  made  at  noon  with  the  express-train  from  Boston  to  the  mountains. 
The  course  is  then  to  Centre  Harbor,  which  is  reached  at  1  P.  M.,  and  the  boat  re- 
turns immediately  to  Weirs,  connecting  there  with  the  down  exprees-tpain  at  1 60. 
At  2  P.  M.  she  runs  to  Wolfeborough  direct,  connecting  with  the  Eastern  trains 

for  Boston  or  North  Conway,  and  returns  to  Weirs  direct,  reaching  that  port  at 
6  P.  M.  and  meeting  the  train  ttom  the  south.  She  then  passes  to  Centre  Harbor, 
arriving  at  6  P.  M.,and  thence  to  Wolfeborough^  where  the  trip  ends,  at  7  80  p.  m. 

Fares.  —  From  Wolfeborough  to  Weirs  (or  vice  versa),  80  c. ;  to  Centre  Harbor, 
80  c.  From  Weirs  to  Centre  Harbor^  00  c.  Ezcundonists  can  sail  all  day  for  $  1.00, 
t.^ie  distance  traversed  being  160  M.  Dinner  is  served  on  board.  Camp-meeting 
rntes  of  fan?  are  lower,  and  as  there  are  three  "  groves  "  on  the  lake,  it  is  wise  to 
enquire  if  these  reduced  rates  are  in  operation. 
17* 
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IMtteliM«.--irol|MwMacliioW«lH,18lf.(7Sio85B|iBntM)}  WMif  toOfstif 
Harbor, To  M.  (60  to  eO  miaotes) ;  Centre  Harbor  to  Wolfeboxoagh,  20  M.  (80  to  100 
minatee). 

On  leaving  the  wharf  at  Wolfeborongb,  the  steamer  mns  S.  W.  dowQ 
the  bay  to  Sewell^s  Point,  with  the  stately  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  in  front, 
and  the  hamlet  of  S.  Wolfeborongh  and  the  long  mountain  of  Copple  Crown 
on  the  L  She  then  mns  W.  to  Parker's  Island^  with  the  Bam-Door  Islands 
on  the  1.  and  the  lowlands  of  Wolfeborongh  Neck  on  the  r.  The  coarse  is 
then  laid  for  45  minntes  W.  by  N.  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake, 
toward  Welch  Island.  The  views  on  either  side  are  now  of  the  most  beaa< 
tifol  character,  and  are  constantly  diversified  by  the  advance  of  the  boat. 
The  dark  Ossipee  Range  is  on  the  r.,  the  rounded  crests  of  Mt  Belknap 
and  the  Sancook  Mts.  are  on  the  1.,  and  in  front  are  the  alpine  spires  of 
the  long  Sandwich  Range.  The  Islands  near  the  shores  change  their  rela^ 
tive  positions  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity,  sinkbg  one  behind  the  other  in 
succession.  On  the  r.  are  the  farms  and  fbrests  of  the  borough  necks, 
separated  by  the  nftrrow  outlet  of  Tuftonborough  Bay.  On  the  1.  is 
Hattletnake  Island,  a  high  hill-range  emergent  firom  the  waters,  covered 
with  rocky  mounds  and  hardy  trees,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  deadly 
reptiles  fVom  which  the  name  is  derived. 


**  As  we  shoot  out  into  the  breadth  of  the  lake,  and  take  ip  tha  wida  MmM.  woiw 
is  no  ripple  on  its  bosom.  The  little  islands  float  over  liquid  silver,  and  glide  by 
each  other  silently,  as  in  the  movements  of  a  dance,  while  our  boat  cham[^  her 
heading.  And  all  around,  the  mountains,  sw^ng  solUv,  or  eutting  the  say  with 
jagged  lines  of  steely  blue,  vie  with  the  molten  mirror  at  our  feet  for  the  privilege 
of  holding  the  eye.  ....  Looking  up  to  the  broken  sides  of  the  Ossipee  Mta^ 
that  are  rooted  in  the  lake,  over  which  huge  shadows  loiter;  or  back  to  the  twia 
Belknap  hills,  that  appeal  to  softer  senribilities  with  th^r  vecdared  symmetry  ;  <«, 
fltrther  down,  upon  the  charming  succession  of  mounds  that  hem  the  rtiores  near 
Wolfeborongh ;  or  northward  where  distant  Ohocorua  lifts  his  bleached  head,  so 
tenderly  touched  now  with  gray  and  gold,  to  defy  the  hottest  sunlight,  as  he  has 
defied  for  ages  the  lightning  and  the  storm ;  — does  it  not  seem  as  though  the  pas- 
aage  of  the  Fsalms  is  fulfilled  before  our  eyes,  — *  Out  of  the  perisetioB  c€  beMity 
God  hath  shined '  ?  "    (SiAaa  Kmo.) 

Diamond  Island  is  N.  W.  of  and  near  Rattlesnake  Island,  and  is  of 
small  area.  A  second-class  summer-hotel  was  once  here,  commfmding  a 
good  view  to  the  N.  and  W.  The  Lady  sometimes  runs  directly  to  this 
point  from  Wolfeborough,  passing  on  the  S.  and  W.  of  Rattlesnake  Island 
and  through  the  narrow  straits  off  W.  Alton. 

Welch  Island  contains  over  150  acres,  and  is  used  for  pasturage,  being 
comparatively  level  and  grassy.  The  course  thence  is  N.  W.,  into  nar- 
rower waters,  with  a  small  archipelago  on  the  r.  and  the  Gilford  Inters 
vale  on  the  1.  Locke*s  Island  and  the  deep  inlet  of  Smith's  Cove  are  sooa 
passed  on  the  1.,  and  then  the  boat  traverses  the  strait  between  Timber 
laiand  (r.)  and  Governor's  Island  (I.).  The  former  is  hilly,  with  piotoo 
resque  shores;  and  Governor's  (or  Davis's)  Island  is  a  larpje  arable  tract, 
which  in  1884  passed  into  the  hands  of  Washington  capitalists,  for  villas 
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Mr.  J.  M.  LoTett,  the  pilot  of  the  Lady,  says  that  **  the  most  dangerous  point  on 
Lake  Wiooepesaukee  for  dark  or  thick  weatlier  is  fVitch  Itland,  a  formidable  reef 
S.  W.  of  Timber  Island.  It  is  well  known  to  some  of  our  self-made  pilots,  who 
have  found  themselves  last  on  its  hidden  boulders.  The  Lady  struck  this  place  12 
years  ago,  receiving  much  damage,  and  sinking  on  the  beach  at  Governor's  Island. 
The  Seiuca  also  was  wrecked  and  lost  here." 

On  the  reach  between  DIamoud  and  Welch  Islands,  Moosilanke,  Red 
Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  and  other  peaks  are  seen.  Whiteface  and  Passa- 
oonaway  also  appear,  and  the  remoter  crest  of  Tripyramid,  striped  by  its 
white  slide.  While  passing  Welch  Island,  the  whitish  domes  of  Mt  Car- 
digan are  on  the  1.  front,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Moosilauke  and  Mt  Carr. 
In  the  course  between  Timber  and  Locke's  Islands,  Mt.  Paugus  appears 
on  the  r.  of  Passaconaway;  and  Mt.  Wastington  is  soon  seen  nearly  over 
Paugus,  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  The  running  time  from  Welch  Island 
to  Governor's  Island  is  20  minutes,  and  thence  to  Weirs  it  is  7  minutes.  As 
Governor's  Island  is  rounded,  a  noble  view  of  Mt.  Chocorua  is  gained  on 
the  N.  E.  The  hills  of  Meredith  Neck  and  Stone-Dam  Island  now  rise 
near  at  hand  on  the  r.,  and  the  boat  runs  between  Governor's  Island  and 
the  insulated  crag  of  Eagle  Island,  opening  Northwest  Bay  on  the  r. 

At  Weirs  (Route  151)  the  trains  of  the  Boston  &  Loifrell  R.  R.  are  met. 

On  leaving  Weirs  for  Centre  Harbor,  the  boat  crosses  the  openings  of 
Northwest  Bay,  np  which  Mt.  Prospect  and  other  peaks  are  seen.  Toward 
the  front  are  Red  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Mt.  Paugus,  the  sharp-spired 
Chocorua,  and  the  long  line  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  The  course  is  between 
Eagle  and  Governor's  Islands,  and  soon  opens  views  of  the  noble  Mt. 
Belknap  close  on  the  r.,  with  Copple  Crown  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Leav- 
ing Stone- Dam  Island  on  the  I.,  and  Timber  apd  Mark  Islands  on  the  r., 
the  Lady  soon  enters  a  narrow  and  picturesque  strait  between  Bear  Island 
(r )  and  the  hilly  shores  of  Meredith  Neck.  Bear  Island  is  2-8  M.  long, 
with  singularly  irregular  and  deeply  indented  shores.  It  is  populated, 
and  has  a  wharf.  After  traversing  the  long  strait  the  boat  passes  through 
the  narrows,  with  Pine  Island  on  the  1.,  and  enters  the  N.  part  of  the  lake. 
Running  between  Beaver  Island  (L)  and  Three-Mile  Island  (r.),  she  passes 
several  smaller  islets,  with  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  in  front 

**  The  meet  striking  picture,  perfaapi>,  to  be  seen  on  the  lake,  is  a  view  whiek 
Is  given  of  the  Sandwich  range  in  going  Arom  Weirs  to  Centre  Harbor,  as  the 
steamer  shoots  across  a  little  bay,  after  pMsing  Bear  Island,  about  4  M.  from  tha 
latter  village.  The  whole  chain*  is  teea  fsevrral  miles  away,  as  you  look  up  tha 
bay,  between  Red  Hill  on  the  1,  nnd  the  Ossipee  Mts.  on  the  r.  If  there  is  no  wind 
and  there  are  shadows  enough  mmn  clouds  to  spot  the  range,  the  beauty  will  seem 
weird  and  unsobetaBtial,— as  thoagh  It  might  ikde  away  the  next  miaate.  Tha 
weight  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mountains."    (Starr  Kimo.) 

In  running  from  Centre  Harbor  to  WolfelK>rough,  the  Lady  of  iht  Lake 
leaves  Three-Mile  Island  on  the  r.,  Five-Mile  and  Six-Mile  on  the  L, 
Steamboat  Island  on  the  r.,  and  runs  between  Parker's  Island  and  Wolfe- 
borough  i^eck.  The  views  from  the  deck  on  this  long  voyage  are  broed 
end  beautiful,  and  are  about  the  same  as  those  described  on  the  next  page. 
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169.   The  Voyage  across  Lake  Wiimepesaiikee. 

The  JiouU  of  the '' Mt.  Wdihington.'' 

The  m.  Washington  it  the  largest  ateamboat  on  the  lake,  and  can  cairy  1,000 
patnengen  with  safety.  She  makes  two  tripe  daily  between  Alton  Bay  and  Centre 
Harbor,  touching  at  Wolfeboroagh  and  Long  Island,  and  connecting  with  the  Boatoa 
&  Maine  Railroad  (at  Alton  Bay)  and  its  Eastern  DiTision  (at  Wolfeboroagh). 

Dtstanoes.  —  Alton  Bay  to  Wolfeboroagh,  10  M.  (46  minutes) ;  Wolfeboroagh  to 
Centre  Harbor,  20  M.  (75  minutes). 

Fares.  —  Alton  Bay  to  Ontre  Harbor,  86  c. ;  Wolfeboroagh  to  Centre  Harbor, 
76  c. ;  Alton  Bay  to  Wolfeboroagh,  eO  c 

The  Mt.  TFofAtn^ton  leaves  her  wharf  at  Alton  Bay  (page  Route  150),  and 
runs  N.  down  the  deep  fiord  which  was  anciently  known  as  Merry-Meeting 
Bay.  This  river-like  expanse  is  |- j  M.  wide  and  about  5  M.  long,  being 
bordered  by  rugged  hills  and  forests.  The  scenery  is  highly  primitive  and 
wild,  and  the  curves  of  the  bay  are  graceful.  Gerrish  Point  projects  from 
the  E.  about  2  M.  beyond  Alton  Bay,  and  Fort  Point  is  about  1^  M.  be- 
yond, also  on  the  E.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  crowned  by  a  Provincial 
fortress,  intended  to  block  up  the  favorite  route  of  the  hostile  Indians 
down  the  Ck)checo  Valley.  After  passing  this  point  the  course  is  more  to 
the  N.  £.,  and  the  boat  passes  Little  Mark  Island  on  the  1.  and  moves  out 
on  to  the  lake.  Her  course  to  Wolfeborough  leaves  the  high  knolls  of  Rat- 
tlesnake Island  on  the  I.,  and  the  small  rocks  of  Ship  and  Moose  Islands; 
while  on  the  r.  are  the  singular  mounds  near  Clay  Point  and  along  the 
Alton  shores,  with  Copple  Crown  beyond.  On  the  N.  are  long  lines  of 
stately  mountains,  including  the  Sandwich  and  Ossipee  Ranges,  and  sev- 
eral more  distant  peaks;  and  Mt.  Belknap  and  the  Suncook  Range  lift 
their  high  and  pallid  crests  in  retrospect.  After  leaving  on  the  r.  the 
cluster  of  islands  ofi*  S.  Wolfeborough,  the  steamer  passes  Sewell's  Point  and 
enters  the  quiet  little  harbor  of  Wolfeborough. 

The  course  from  Wolfeborough  to  Centre  Harbor  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  After  passing  Se weirs  Point  the  bow  is  headed  for 
Parker's  Island,  and  the  low  shores  of  Wolfeborough  Neck  are  passed  on 
the  r.  CJopple  Crown  is  astern,  and  on  the  1.  are  the  round  heads  of  Mt. 
Belknap  and  the  Suncook  Range.  Noble  views  open  on  the  N.,  including 
several  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range  and  the  mountains  towards  Moosi- 
lauke.  From  Parker^s  Island  the  course*  is  towards  Sandy  Island,  with 
Rattlesnake  Island  and  then  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake  on  the  1.,  and 
the  borough  necks  on  the  r.,  separated  by  the  deep  outlet  of  Tuftonborough 
Bay.  Diamond  Island  soon  emerges  on  the  I.  from  behind  Rattlesnake 
Island,  and  farther  are  the  W.-Alton  and  Gilford  shores,  overlooked  by 
Mts.  Belknap  and  Retreat.  The  dark  masses  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  appear 
on  the  r.,  and  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  are  the  distant  peaks  of  Prospect, 
Moosilauke,  Red  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Tripyramid,  and  Whiteface. 
Passaconaway  soon  emerges  from  behind  the  Ossipee  Range,  showing  a 
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symmetrica]  black  dome.  As  Sandy  Island  is  approached,  the  farms  on 
Covf  Island  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  the  outlets  of  the  far-ramifying  Mon]> 
tonborough  Bay;  and  on  the  1.  are  the  green  pastures  of  Welch  Island. 
Beyond  Sandy  Island  the  steamer  runs  for  some  distance  near  Long  Island 
(on  the  r.),  on  which  are  seen  two  large  summer  boarding-houses  (see 
Route  168). 

When  the  steamboat  is  ofif  Long  Island,  Mts.  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Pleasant  are  visible  for  about  15  minutes,  on  the  r.  front,  over 
the  rounded  head  of  Mt.  Paugus.  The  view  is  especially  impressive  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  distant  peaks  are  whitened  by  the  early  snows. 
As  the  boat  advances  the  black  Ossipee  Range  is  passed,  on  the  r.,  and  the 
noble  peak  of  Ohocorua  soon  emerges  from  behind  it.  By  the  time  that 
Ghocorua  is  seen  Mt  Washington  has  been  hidden  by  the  dark  dome  of 
Mt.  Passacojoaway. 

"  Passing  by  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Ossipee  range,  Icx^ng  across  a  low  slope  of 
the  Sandwich  range  and  fy,r  back  of  them,  a  daczling  white  spot  perhaps — if  it  is 
very  early  in  the  summer — gleams  on  the  northern  horizon.  Gradually  it  mounts 
and  mounts,  and  then  runs  down  again  as  suddenly,  making  us  wonder,  possibly, 
what  it  can  be.  A  minute  or  two  more,  and  the  unmistakable  majesty  of  Washing- 
ton is  revealed.  There  he  rises,  40  M.  away,  towering  from  a  plateau  built  for  his 
throne,  dim  green  in  the  distance,  except  the  dome  that  is  crowned  with  winter,  and 
the  strange  figures  that  are  scrawled  around  his  waist  in  snow.''    (SiAsa  Kino.) 

On  the  1.,  beyond  the  Forty  Islands,  is  the  low  Steamboat  Island,  at  the 
S.  E.  comer  of  which,  in  8  ft.  of  water,  is  the  wreck  of  the  Belknap^  the 
first  steamer  on  the  lake.  She  was  built  at  Lake  Village  in  1831-3,  and 
was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  on  this  island  in  a  gale,  in  1841.  There 
are  now  nine  steamers  on  the  lake.  Bear  Island  lifts  its  rolling  hills  beyond 
Steamboat  Island;  and  the  twin  peaks  of  Belknap  rise  in  noble  symmetry 
on  the  S.  Where  Long  Island  falls  away  to  the  r.,  a  view  is  gained  of  the 
deep  bight  of  Brawn  Bay^  back  of  the  Long  Pots  and  Norway  Point. 
The  course  is  now  laid  by  the  Six-Mile  and  Five-Mile  Islands,  between 
Cook's  Point  and  Bear  Island  (1.),  and  enters  the  bay  of  Centre  Harbor. 
As  the  steamer  advances  toward  Centre  Harbor,  the  Sandwich  Mts.  sink, 
one  by  one,  behind  the  high  and  nearer  mass  of  Red  Hill;  and  Moosilauke, 
which  has  been  over  the  village,  is  hidden  by  the  nearer  hills. 

Centre  Harbor,  see  Route  155. 


The  Mt,  Washington  touches  at  Long  Island  daily. 

Careen*  8  Basin,  at  the  head  of  Moul  tonborough  Bay,  is  reached  by  row- 
boat  from  Long  Island,  or  by  carriage  from  Centre  Harbor,  and  affords 
perhaps  the  most  romantic  views  on  the  lake.  It  is  also  noted  for  its 
game  and  fish  (black  bass). 

Steamboats  also  run  every  hour,  during  the  height  of  the  season,  from 
I^ke  Village  to  Weirs.  The  Belle  of  the  Wave  makes  daily  trips  between 
Lake  Village,  Weirs,  and  Long  Island. 
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SUMMER  BY  THE  LAKESTOE. 


HOW. 


Whir  ekmdi,  whote  thftdowi  hMmt  tfaa  4eef , 
Ught  misto,  who0e  toft  •mbnoet  kMp 
Tbe  ranshine  on  the  hilLi  asleep ! 

O  teles  of  calm !  —  O  dark,  still  wood ! 
And  stiller  skies  that  orerbrood 
Toor  rest  with  deeper  qoietode ! 

0  shapes  and  hues,  dim  beekoning ,  thfoo^ 
Ton  monntain  gaps,  my  longing  Tiew 
Beyond  the  purple  and  the  bloe, 

To  stiller  skr  and  greener  land, 

And  softer  lights  and  airs  more  bland. 

And  skies, — the  hoUow  of  God's  hand ! 

Transftised  through  yon,  O  monntain  friandf ! 
With  mine  your  solemn  spirit  blends, 
And  Hft  no  mMe  hath  separate  ends. 

1  read  each  misty  monntain  sign, 

I  know  the  Toiee  of  wave  and  pme, 
And  I  am  yours,  and  ye  are  mine. 

lifers  burdens  lUl,  its  dkoords  oeiie, 
I  lapse  into  the  glad  release 
Of  nature's  own  ezoeeding  peace. 

O,  welcome  calm  of  heart  and  mind! 
As  fltlls  yon  flr-tree's  loosened  rind 
To  kaTe  a  tenderer  growth  behind, 

80  Ikn  the  weary  years  away ; 
A  child  again,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 

This  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powen, 
Ton  noondity  cloud  nepenthe  showers, 
The  lake  is  white  with  lotns^owen ! 


JOBMO.WI] 
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170.  The  Preirainpscot  and  Lower  Saoo  TaUejrs. 

Portland  {Falmouth  House  f  Preble;  United  Statee;  8t.  Julian  Ho- 
tel) is  a  busy  and  prosperous  maritime  city  of  nearly  86,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  a  strongly  fortified  harbor  and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  popu* 
lar  sea-shore  resorts.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  and  has  some  im- 
posing public  buildings.  From  the  observatory  on  Munjoy  HiU  a  noble 
panorama  of  thf  White  and  8andwich  Mts.  is  enjoyed,  including  the  peaks 
of  Ossipee,  Qreeui  Sandwich  Dome,  Whiteface,  Tripyi*amid,  Passacon- 
away,  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  Chooorua,  Hancock,  Carrigain,  Tremont,  Bear, 
Moat,  Willard,  Willey,  Webster,  Jackson,  Clinton,  the  Green  Hills,  Kiar- 
sarge.  Pleasant*  Franklin,  Monroe,  Washington,  Gemini,  Double-Head, 
Jefferson,  Wild-Cat,  Pleasant,  Adams,  Carter,  Baldface,  Imp,  and  Moriah  ; 
and  the  heights  of  Cornish,  Brownfield,  etc. 

This  view  has  been  drawn  and  published  by  Abner  Lowell,  President  of 
the  Portland  White-Mt.  Club.  Mt.  Independence  is  in  the  adjacent  town 
of  Falmouth,  and  commands  a  noble  panoramic  view  of  the  distant  White 
Mts ,  with  Mts.  Sabattos,  Blue  (in  Avon),  Agamenticus,  and  Belknap. 
The  views  from  Weston's,  Fort,  and  Town-House  Hills,  near  Gorham  vil- 
lage, command  a  long  line  of  the  White  and  Sandwich  Mts. 

Standisli  {Standish  House)  is  2  M.  from  the  Sebago-Lake  station  of  the 
P.  &  0.  R.  R.  where  stages  connect  with  the  trains.  1  M.  distant,  by  the 
Bonny-Eagle  road,  is  Break-heart  Hill^  whence  are  visible  Sandwich 
Dome,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  Hancock,  Carrigain,  Moat, 
Willey,  Saddleback,  Double-Head,  Washibgton,  Adams,  Pleasant,  and 
many  other  distant  peaks.  W.  of  Standish,  and  near  N.  Limington,  is 
the  far-viewing  Moody  Mt. ;  and  Wiggin  (or  Tabk)  Mt.  is  a  lofty  hill  in 
Parsonsfleld,  commanding  a  rich  view. 

Baldwin  is  a  thinly  populated  town  on  Sebago  Lake,  containing  the  low 
and  pasture-clad  eminence  of  Saddleback,  which  is  easily  reached  from 
Steep  Falls.  The  view  thence  includes  the  Cornish,  Porter,  and  Ossipee 
hills«  Green  Mt,  the  Twin  Mts.  and  Mt.  Bond,  Mt  Hancock,  Sandwich 
Dome,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts., 
Carrigain,  the  Franconia  Range,  Moat,  the  Green  Hills,  Double-Head  and 
Kiarsarge  (under  Washhigton),  Adams  and  Madison,  the  Carter  Notch, 
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Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Dome,  Baldface,  Pleasant,  Gk)08e-Eye,  Speckled, 
the  Sunday-Biver  and  Bear-River  White-Caps,  And  Pazzle  Mt,  beyond 
Bethel 

Ratflesnalie  Mt«  i>  across  Sebago  Lake,  fai  the  town  of  Caseo,  and  may  be 
▼isited  from  Naples.  Its  top  ia  densely  wooded,  bat  a  broad  view  is  gained  by  emnb- 
ing  a  tree,  including  nearly  the  same  pealu  as  are  seen  fr(>m  Saddlet«ck. 

Cornish  is  a  small  hamlet  with  a  poor  inn,  1  M.  from  Baldwin  station. 
The  view  from  Trafion  ML  (8  M.  S.)  is  famous  for  its  extent  and  com- 
prehensiveness. A  few  miles  N.  W.  is  the  BiU-MerriU  HiU^  a  wooded 
summit,  whence  one  oi  the  panoramas  in  the  Geology  of  New  Hanqnhire 
was  drawn. 

Hiram  Bridge  {Mt,-Cutkr  House)  is  a  pleasant  modem  village  on  the 
Saoo  River,  amidst  beautiful  pastoral  scenery.  2  M.  N.  is  the  snoootb 
hill  called  Tear  Cqp,  which  is  often  ascended  on  account  of  the  extensive 
views  from  its  ledges.  1  M.  distant,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Saco,  is  the 
ancient  Wadsworth  mansion,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  2  M.  from  the  village  are  the 
*  Oreat  Falls  of  the  Saoo,  where  the  river  descends  for  79  ft.  over  a  long 
rocky  slope,  dashed  into  masses  of  foamy  whiteness,  and  falling  at  last 
into  a  dark  and  quiet  pool  below. 

Mt*  Cutler  is  near  Hiram  Bridge,  and  is  easily  ascended  by  a  path 
which  leads  in  j^  M.  from  the  hotel  to  the  top.  The  summit  is  wooded, 
but  fine  views  are  gained  from  ledges  on  the  N.  E.  and  W.  The  fore- 
ground is  made  beautiful  by  the  graceful  curves  of  the  Saco  through  wide 
and  fertile  plains,  and  beyond  are  the  Moat  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  the 
Green  Hills,  Mts.  Jackson,  Pleasant,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  Kiarsarge, 
Adams,  Madison,  Gemini,  Wild-Cat,  the  deep  Carter  Notch,  Eastman, 
Imp,  Baldface,  Royce,  Moriah,  Speckled,  Tom,  Pleasant  (with  its  hotel), 
Paris  HiU,  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.  in  Waterford,  and  many  others  of  less  in- 
terest. 

Brownfield  Centre  (small  inn)  is  lj|  M.  from  the  Brownfield  station,  and 
is  near  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Frost  and  Humt-Meadow  Mts.  The  lat- 
ter are  to  the  S.,  and  are  nearly  2,000  ft.  high,  commanding  broad  views 
to  the  W.  and  N. 

Stages  leare  Brownfield  station  for  Denmetrk  and  Bridgton  on  the  arrival  of  the 
moniing  and  afternoon  trains  from  Portland.  The  distance  is  14  M.,  and  the  fitre  ia 
9 1.  Living  Frost  Mt.  behind,  the  stage  runs  N.  £.  out  of  the  Saco  Valley,  pas». 
ing  S.  of  the  Boston  Hills.  The  first  village  is  Denmark  Corner^  which  is  about  6 
M.  from  the  station,  and  is  between  the  Moose  and  Granger  Ponds.  As  the  stage 
passes  the  ancient  Congregational  church  on  the  hill  beyond,  a  fine  view  of  the 
white  Mts.  is  gained,  including  most  of  the  peaks  of  the  main  range,  with  Kiar- 
sarge  in  front  of  the  line.  The  road  now  approaches  the  S.  spurs  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
(1. ) ;  runs  along  the  S.  end  of  Wood's  Pond ;  passes  through  the  hamlet  of  Pinhook; 
and  thence  runs  N.  to  Bridgton. 

Trains  run  from  Bridgton  J  unction  to  Bridgton  (see  page  404). 
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171.   Sebag^  Lake. 

Steamboatn.  —  The  Sebctgo  iff  a  little  side-wheel  steamboat,  with  coTeied  prom- 
enado-deck.  It  connects  with  the  Portland  &  Ogdeusburg  Railroad  at  the  Sebago- 
lAke  stHtion.  One  trip  daily  ia  made  from  May  Ist  to  Not.  1st,  the  steamboat  lear- 
ing  Harrison  in  the  morning  and  connecting  with  the  tiain  which  reaches  Portland 
At  noon ;  and  returning  up  the  lakes  on  the  arrival  of  the  early  afternoon  train  from 
Portland. 

Distances.  — Sebago-Lake  station  to  Naples,  22  M. ;  to  Bridgton,  80;  N. 
Bridgton,  82 ;  Harrison ,  84.  Fares.  —  Portland  to  Naples,  8 1.75 ;  to  Bridgton,  N. 
Bridgton,  or  Harrison,  82. 

••  Arotmd  Seba^ro*!  lonely  lake 
There  lingers  not  a  breeze  to  break 
The  mirror  which  Its  waters  make. 


**  The  solemn  pines  along  Its  shore. 
The  firs  which  hang  Its  gray  rocks  o'er. 
Are  pahited  on  its  glassy  shore. 

*♦  The  sun  looks  o'er  with  haay  eye. 
The  snowy  mountain-tops  which  lie 
Filed  coldly  up  against  the  sky." 

'Whittikb's  Funena  Dree  frf"  Ihe  Sohokie, 

Bebago  Lake  is  in  Cumberland  Connty,  Maine,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
towns  of  Standish,  Sebago,  Naples,  Casco,  and  Raymond.  It  is  12  M. 
long  and  9  M.  wide,  and  receives  the  waters  of  28  ponds.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  400  ft.  There  are  but  few  islands  in  the  lake,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  an  unbroken  expanse,  flanked  by  low  shores  from  which  rise  gracefully 
curving  ridges.  **  The  water  of  Sebago  Lake  is  shown  by  analysis  to  ap- 
proach as  near  to  absolute  purity  as  any  mass  of  water  of  large  volume 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  known."  It  is  now  used  to  supply  the  city  of 
Portland,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  a  long  aqueduct.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake  possesses  but  little  scenic  interest,  but  the  distant  views 
of  the  mountains  are  beautiful,  and  the  voyage  is  further  diversified  by 
the  unique  and  interesting  episode  of  the  ascent  of  the  Songo  River. 

The  name  Sebago  is  derived  trom  the  Indian  words  aipe^  or  Mfre,  **  p<md,'*  and 
mtke^  "  place.'*  There  is  but  little  of  historic  interest  attaching  to  tlUs  region 
since  it  was  not  settled  until  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  About  the  year  1670 
Josselyn  rmnanced  thus  about  it :  — 

*'  Twelve  mile  from  Casco-hay,  and  paflible  for  men  and  horfes,  is  a  lake  called 
by  the  Indians  Sebug^  on  the  brink  thereof  at  one  end  is  the  famous  Rock  Ihap'd 
like  a  Moose-Deert  or  Helk^  Diaphanous,  and  called  the  Moofe-Rock.  Here  are 
found  ftones  like  Cryftal,  and  Lapis  Spectdaris  or  Musccvia  glass  both  white  and 
purple." 

Sebago  Lake  (Sebago-Lake  House),  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
has  several  stores,  clothing-factories,  and  two  churches.  Large  and  small 
boats  may  be  hired  here  of  F.  A.  Radoux.  2  M.  S.  is  the  viUage  of 
Standish,  in  a  town  famous  for  apples. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  wharf  at  the  Sebago-Lake  station  the  red  gate- 
house of  the  Portland  Water- Works  is  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  steamer 
runs  to  the  N.  E.,  by  the  groves  of  Indian  Island.  She  then  approaches 
Fryt^B  Island,  which  contains  1,000  acres  of  woodland  and  is  situated  with 
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relation  to  Baymond  Cape  as  Sicily  is  to  Italy.    Sometimes,  daring  the 

summer,  the  course  is  laid  to  the  B.  around  tlie  island.    Views  are  given 

past  Sloop  and  Squaw  Islands,  up  Jordan  Bajf,  a  deep  arm  of  the  lake 

which  runs  in  to  ViBdbaiB. 

Th«  latser  Is  tn  tndent  town  which  was  granted  in  1784.  and  was  Uniifted  t>y 
Maaaachiifetts  in  the  fifth  lodian  war.  During  aa  attack  which  was  made  hen  by 
the  savages  (In  May,  1766),  the  celebrated  chief  Poland  was  killed.  The  town  boiw 
the  name  of  New  MarbUhead  tor  25  years,  because  most  of  its  people  came  from 
Bfarblehead.  Mats.  For  six  years  the  inhabitants  were  forced  by  ftar  of  the  hostila 
Indians  to  live  in  the  fortress.  In  Windham,  John  Albion  Andrew,  the  great  Wta> 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom,  In  1818. 

Near  N.  Windham  ( Nemasltet  House)  is  the  outlet  of  Sebago  Lake, 
which  discharges  through  the  Presumpscot  River  into  Gasco  Bay.  About 
1  M.  E.  of  the  hamlet  is  Little  Behago  Lake*  which  is  about  7  M.  long 
and  is  prettily  divided  by  Babbath-Dny  Point,  on  the  S.  W. 

The  passage  between  Frye*s  Island  and  Raymond  Cape  is  called  The 

Notch,  and  is  a  little  over  1  M.  long,  commencing  about  6  M.  from  the 

Lake  station.    The  varying  shores  of  the  island  on  the  1.  and  The  Images 

rocks  on  the  r.  (60  -  80  ft.  high)  afford  pleasant  bits  of  scenery.    In  the  E. 

shore  is  the  Cave,  a  square  crevice  in  the  rock  6  X  4  ft  Iai*Ke  and  S6  ft 

long,  approachable  by  boat  and  having  an  exit  above  on  the  land  sid«« 

There  is  a  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  emi.* 

Dent  author,  was  wont  to  row  his  boat  into  the  Cave  and  meditate  there. 

Hawthorne  spent  some  of  his  earlier  years  in  the  little  hamlet  at  the  head 

of  Ra3rmond  Cape,  near  Thomas  Pond,  living  in  the  house  next  to  the 

present  Union  Church. 

When  Gapt.  Hawthorns  died  his  son  Kathaniel  was  bnt  ft>nr  years  old,  and  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Hawthorne  moved  with  him  from  Salem  to  a  sequestered  and  lonely 
ftirm-house  in  Raymond,  where  be  lived  for  several  years.    He  says :  "  I  lived  in 


I  first  got  my  cursed  habits  of  solitude.  How  wdl  I  recall  the  summer  days,  when, 
with  my  gun,  I  roamed  at  will  through  the  woods  of  Maine.  Everything  is  beauti- 
fhl  in  youth,  for  all  things  are  allowed  to  it  then."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  boattng 
and  skating  on  Sebago  Lake,  which  was  not  for  from  the  Hawthorne  house.  He 
always  said  that  this  was  the  happiest  psrt  of  his  Uft.  The  house  looked  out  on  the 
lake  and  over  to  Mt.  Washington.  ^  The  spot  must  ever  have  had  the  utter  loneli- 
ness of  the  pine  forests  upon  the  borders  of  our  northern  lakes.  The  deep  silence  and 
dark  shadows  of  the  old  woods  must  have  filled  the  imsginatkm  of  a  youth  possess- 
ing Hawthome^s  sensibility  with  images  whksh  later  years  could  not  dlspeL" 

Usually  the  boat  runs  on  the  W.  side  of  Frye's  Island,  and  does  not 
traverse  the  Notch.  The  Images  and  Raymond  Cape  are  then  seen  on 
the  r.,  and  the  steamer  runs  out  into  the  widest  part  of  the  lake,  whence 
fine  views  are  enjoyed  to  the  N.  W.  The  main  lines  of  the  White  Mts.  are 
well  defined,  but  are  sometimes  partly  eclipsed  by  the  intrusion  of  Saddle- 
back Mt.  (in  Baldwin),  and  Peaked  Mt.  (in  Sebago  township).  The  first 
line  of  mountains  consists  of  the  sharp  cone  of  Klarsarge,  flanked  on  the  I. 
by  Blackcap  and  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  and  on  the  r.  by  Mt. 
Gemini,  back  of  and  over  which  is  one  of  the  crests  of  Double-Head.  Mt 
Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome  are  hi  the  extreme  N.  W.,  and  on  their  I  are 
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Adams,  Washington,  Monro«,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant.  Nearer,  on  the  1. 
rear,  are  the  singular  hills  of  Cornish;  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  hotel* 
crowned  ridge,  is  farther  to  the  N.  On  the  K.  E.  Is  the  tall  mound  of 
Rattlesnake  Mt,  in  Caseo.  These  Tiews  experience  frequent  relatita 
changes  as  the  steamer  advances,  and  some  of  the  more  southerly  moun- 
tains come  into  view.  ^  The  Moat  range,  the  red  peaks  of  Chocoma,  the 
round  dome  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  crests  of  Whiteface  are  grouped 
along  the  W. ;  and  a  few  momentary  glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  remote 
Mt.  Garrigain,  fUr  beyond  and  to  the  r.  of  Ohocorua.  The  coIor-eflTects  on 
these  distant  ridges  toward  sunset  (when  seen  Arom  the  afternoon  boats) 
are  remarkably  brilliant  The  air*line  distance  from  Sebago  Lake  to  Mt 
Washington  is  about  42  M. 

Passing,  on  the  r.,  the  deep  inlet  of  Kettle  Cove,  in  the  town  of  Gasoo, 
the  hills  and  farms  of  Sebago  town  are  seen  on  the  1.,  and  the  boat  soon 
crosses  a  shallow  sandy  bar  and  passes  between  the  brushwood  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Songo  River.  The  usual  time  for  running  up  the  lake  is 
1  hr.  The  *  Songo  RiTtr  Is  6  M.  long,  though  the  distance  fh>m  its  inlet 
to  the  outlet  is  but  2^  M.  in  a  straight  line.  The  boat  makes  27  turns  In 
traversing  this  singularly  crooked  stream,  and  is  often  within  leaping  dis- 
tance of  the  banks.  The  passage  of  the  **  sweetly  sinuous  Songo*'  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  trip,  and  its  best  feature  is  the  perfect  reflec- 
tion which  the  forests  and  banks  make  in  the  sluggish  and  tranquil  stream. 
The  most  vivid  colors  and  the  most  delicate  foliage  are  duplicated  in  the 
dark  mirror  of  the  waters  with  marvellous  accuracy. 


**  Kowhere  rach  •  devioat  streun,  **  Never  emnt  knli 

~       -    -  -     -  -       .  -j,„j 

linka  t^iber  IJObe  uid  kJuk  '  Throu^  the  sytvui  e^tadaT 


.  _-   jr  emnt  knlgfat  of  old. 

8«Te  in  fancy  or  In  dream*  Loet  in  woodland,  or  on  wold, 

,„,.    ..       ._....        1.  t .-.-  __    .-„._-  '*^  a  winding  path  puriucd 


Winding  ilow  through  bush  and  brake.  Such  a  winding  path  punued 

linka  together  lak«  and  lak«.  Through  the  ■ytvaa  eoU'   * 

<•  Walled  with  woodi  or  taady  thelf  ,  **  In  the  mirror  of  ite  tf  de 

Ever  doubling  on  itself.  Tangled  thickets  on  each  ridS 

Flows  the  stream,  so  stni  and  flow.  Hang  inverted,  and  between 

That  it  hardly  M«mi  to  flow.  Floafing  cloud  or  sky  serene." 

•JLoworxLLOW's  Songo 

About  6^  M.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Songo,  the  Crooked  River  is  seen 
coming  in  on  the  r.,  flowing  down  from  near  Bethel.  The  steamer  now 
enters  a  lock  and  is  closed  in  by  gates,  and  after  the  water  has  risen  to  the 
levef  of  the  river  above,  the  upper  gates  are  opened  and  she  passes  out 
1  M.  above  this  point  the  Bay  of  Kaplei  is  entered.  This  pretty  sheet  of 
water  is  2  M.  long  and  about }  M.  wide.  It  was  until  recently  known  as 
Brandy  Pond,  but  received  its  new  name  on  account  of  the  township  in 
which  it  is  situated.  When  about  half-way  up  the  Bay,  glimpses  are 
gained  of  Mts.  Carter,  Adams,  and  Washington,  on  the  1.  oblique,  over  a 
high  sand-bank.  In  front  the  vessel  approaches  the  dark  spire  of  Naples 
and  the  French-roofed  summer-hotel  on  the  r.  Traversing  a  short  strait 
and  passing  through  a  drawbridge.  Long  Pond  is  entered,  and  the  steamer 
rounds  in  at  HapleSi  a  prettily  situated  hamlet  on  the  S.  W.  short. 
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Bejond  the  bridge  to  the  small  and  sequestered  snmnier-hotel  known  ms 
the  Elm  House, 

Long  Pond  to  about  18  M.  long,  and  from  |  M.  to  1|  M.  wide.  The 
shores  are  low  and  onpicturesqcie,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  lai^i^  population 
of  farmers.  The  most  attractive  featnres  of  the  journey  are  the  distant 
mountain-views  on  the  W.  and  N.,  which  include  the  peak  of  Washington, 
with  Jefferson  on  its  r.,  then  Mt.  Carter,  over  which  to  the  crest  of  Adams, 
then  Eastman  and  Baldface,  with  Moriah  on  the  r.  Mt  Pleasant  is  close 
at  hand  in  the  N.  W.  To  the  N.  is  the  sjrmmetrical  cone  of  Goose -Eye, 
with  Bear-River  White-Cap  and  Sunday-Biver  White-Cap  more  to  the  r-, 
all  of  these  being  very  lofty  and  dtotant. 

At  BridgUm  Landing,  on  the  W.  shore,  stages  are  in  waiting  to  carry- 
passengers  1 M.  W.  to  the  prosperous  village  of  Bridgton  {Bridgton  House  ; 
Cumberland  House),  There  are  several  woollen-factories  here,  on  the  out- 
let of  Highland  Lake,  and  a  large  packing  establishment  for  the  Winslow 
green  com.  The  main  portion  of  the  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
high  land,  and  is  provided  with  four  churches  and  numerous  stores.  It  is 
much  frequented  in  summer  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
lakes  and  hills,  and  the  facilities  for  riding,  boating,  and  ^shing.  Just  N. 
of  Bridgton  is  Highland  Lake  (formerly  known  as  Crotched  Pond),  a 
lovely  sheet  of  water  8  M.  long,  embosoined  in  hills  and  studded  with 
wooded  islets.  3  -  4  M.  to  the  S.  W.  is  Wood^s  Pond,  which  is  nearly  1 J  M. 
long.  Near  the  village  are  the  umbrageous  shades  of  Forest  Avenue,  a 
short  reach  of  road  which  is  completely  overarched  by  closely  growing 
trees.  The  favorite  drive  is  to  Bridgton  l^hlands  (Ridge  Cottage ;  High- 
land-Lake  House)^  on  the  E.  of  Highland  Lake,  whence  are  obtained  views 
of  the  mountains  and  ponds  of  the  adjacent  towns,  —  Long  Pond,  Highland 
Lake,  Mts.  Pleasant,  Kiarsarge,  Washington,  and  other  prominent  peaks  of 
the  White-Mt.  range.  There  is  a  pleasant  circular  drive  7  M.  long,  leading 
over  the  Heights  to  N.  Bridgton  and  returning  by  a  road  which  follows 
Long  Pond  for  some  distance.  This  ride  may  be  prolonged  into  Waterford. 
The  Moose-Pond  circuit  is  another  drive,  8  M.  long. 

Distances.  —  Bridgton  to  N.  Bridgton,  3  M.;  Harrison,  4);  S.  Bridgton,  4; 
LoveU,  11 ;   Mt.-PleaMint  House,  10 ;  Fryeburg,  14  ;  Naples,  9 ;  Brownfield,  14. 

Htanres  leave  at  6.30  a.  m  for  N.  Bridgton,  Harrison,  Norway ,  and  Paris,  Nat»le8, 
GascoTRaymond,  Windham,  and  Portland ;  on  the  arrival  of  trains,  for  N.  Bridgton 
and  Harrison ;  also,  connect  with  all  steamers  on  Sebago  Lake.  Daily  stages  to  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  to  Waterford  (on  arrival  of  afternoon  trains). 

The  Bridgton  &  Saco-tlincr  iJ.ft.,  "the  gem  of  narrow-gauge  lines,"  runs 8 
trains  each  way  daily  from  Bridgton  in  1  lir.  to  Bridgton  Junction,  on  the  P.  &  0. 
R.  B.  The  road  is  a  great  curiosity,  being  but  2  ft.  gauge.  "  The  train  moves 
swiftly  and  with  marvellous  smoothness  oyer  its  firm  and  even  road-bed.  The  roate, 
except  for  2  M.  at  either  end,  lies  through  deep  forests  and  beside  lakes.  Here  and 
there  distitnt  views  of  the  Mliite  Mts.  are  obtained.  After  leaving  the  fiurming  coun- 
try about  Hiram,  the  line  skirts  the  W.  shore  of  Barker  Pondf  then  plunging  into 
the  woods  emerges  on  the  £.  shore  of  Hancock  Pond,  along  which  it  runs,  keeping 
close  to  the  water  for  several  miles.  A  little  way  aboye  iSkncock  Pond  the  train 
passes  Perley^a  Milh^  and,  again  entering  the  dense  woods,  does  not  come  into  the 
open  for  6  M.  Sandy  Creek  is  the  next  station,  2  M.  beyond  the  traveller  alights  at 
Bridgton.'' 
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After  leaying  the  Bridgton  Landing,  the  steamer  mns  N.  4  -  6  M.  to 
K.  Bridgton  {Lake  Hotel),  a  small  but  attractive  hamlet  on  the  W.  shore. 
It  has  an  academy  and  a  Congregational  church,  situated  on  the  tree-lmed 
main  street,  and  is  visited  by  summer-tourists.  During  the  last  part  of 
the  course  the  steamer  runs  toward  the  bold  ridges  of  Bear  Mt.  and  Hawk 
Mt.  (in  Waterford),  the  latter  being  marked  by  precipitous  sides. 

Waterford  Flat  is  a  pretty  hamlet  6  M.  N.  of  N.  Bridgton,  on  the 
meadows  by  the  shore  of  a  picturesque  and  sandy-beached  lake,  over 
which  rises  Mt,  Tire'm.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Artemns 
Ward  (Charles  F.  Browne),  the  great  humorist,  whose  remains  are  buried 
in  the  village  cemetery. 

The  Browne  homeetead  is  an  old-ftshloned  house  on  the  I.  of  the  road  which  is 
Altered  by  turning  to  the  1.  at  the  church.  In  alter  yean,  when  his  mirthftil  Ikme 
was  spread  over  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  genial  wit  retained  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  Waterford,  and  often  wrote  in  its  praise. 

Seba  Smith  was  educated  at  the  N  -Bridgton  Academy.  He  afterwards  became 
the  immortal  '*  Migor  Jack  Downing,"  poet,  editor,  humorist,  and  author  of  the 
quaint  political  satires  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Thomas  Stone,  the  author  of  The  Rod  and  the  Stcfff^  lived  near  the  base  of  Bear 
Mt. ;  and  Gyrus  Hamlin,  the  missionary  to  Asia,  was  bom  near  by. 

Bear  Mountain  is  ascended  on  this  side  by  a  well-marked  path,  and 
although  the  old  observatory  has  been  destroyed,  the  clear  places  on  the 
summit  afiford  fine  views  of  the  White  Mts.  and  their  southerly  peaks, 
Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  the  blue  lakes  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  There 
are  several  other  small  mountains  in  the  town,  and  6  ponds,  whose  tribu- 
tary brooks  afford  fair  trout-fishing.  The  Albany  Basins  and  the  beautiful 
little  Kezar  Falls  (3  -4  M.)  are  often  visited  from  this  point;  and  there  are 
picturesque  drives  iqto  Bridgton,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  James  Walker, 
D.  D.,  for  7  years  President  of  Harvard,  was  brought  upiiear  Kezar  Falls. 

The  world-renowned  surgeon,  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Qreene;  L3rman  Jewett.  D.B.,  mis. 
sionary  to  India,  and  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Teloogoo ;  and  Wm.  W  arren,  D.D., 
late  secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  were  natires  of  Waterford. 

There  are  sereral  summer  boarding-houses  here, — F.  M.  Atherton,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Knight,  and  Miss  Lottie  Stone,  at  Waterford  Flat ;  F.  Noble  and  F.  Moore,  at  S. 
Waterford :  P.  8tearni»'s  Pine-Orove  House,  toward  N.  Bridgton.  The  late  Dr. 
Shattuck's  Maine  Hygienic  Institute  is  now  a  summer  boarding-house. 

Staicea  leave  Waterford  for  Bridgton,  at  8  a.  m..  connecting  with  B.  Si  S.  R.  R.  R. 
for  Portland,  and  returning  at  S.dO  p.  m.  The  daily  mall-route  (8  am.:  returning 
at  4  p.  M.)  from  Waterford  leads  to  B.  Waterford,  8  M. :  Norway  Lake,  5^ ;  and  Nor- 
way. 10^  (see  page  416).  It  is  1}  M.  from  Waterford  FUt  to  S.  Waterford ;  6  M.  to 
N.  Bridgton ;  and  5  M.  to  Harrison. 

After  touching  at  N.  Bridgton,  the  steamer  crosses  the  lake  to  its  head 
at  the  village  of  Harrison  (Elm  House),  l}  M.  distant,  at  the  outlet  of 
Anonymous  Pond.  The  drives  from  this  point  are  into  Waterford  and 
Norway;  S.  along  the  E.  shore  of  Long  Pond  ;  and  E.  7  -  8  M.  by  BoIster*s 
Mills  and  Saturday  Pond  to  E.  Otisfield,  on  Thompson''s  Pond,  which  is 
about  7  M.  long.  This  town  and  the  nearly  contiguous  towns  of  Gray  and 
Otisfield  were  named  in  honor  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  of  Boston. 

C.  H.  Eaton,  W  H.  Bailey,  and  others  at  Harrison  take  snmmer-boardera. 
There  are  wire  and  machine  works.  2i  M.  N.  on  Whitman  Hill  (920 
ft.  high)  is  the  famous  Summit  Mineral  apriny,  with  noble  views. 
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The  Ifartt  Mttlar  o«  the  Aamtt  hong  FMid  wu  an  old  iM-etptatii  ftom  Ipawlcb, 
Man.,  who  establisbed  an  inn  and  an  Indian  tnuting-station  on  the  eite  of  N. 
Bridgton,  in  1766.  Some  portion  of  his  old  nautical  tastes  seems  to  hare  remainedt 
and  prompted  him  to  bnild  a  two-ton  sail-boat,  after  which  ho  made  a  siz-yoan* 
contract  with  the  township,  binding  himself  to  carry  freight  or  passeogera  be- 
tween N.  Biidgton  and  the  foot  of  Sebago  Lake  wheneyer  desired.  After  the  Indian 
attack  OB  Bethel  the  settlers  at  Bridgton  became  panie-strieken,  and  ware  about  to 
retreat  by  the  boat,  when  tidings  came  that  the  eiMmy  had  tuned  back  towaid 
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Hotola—  Fryebarff  Hoom (7K  goeets),  Mrs.  M.  A.  Randall  (10),  A.  B  Walker (26), 
Miss  Abby  Page  (20),  B.  B.  Woodward  (12):  EUnwood,  kept  by  P.  B.  &  S.  P. 
Hatchins(16);  Thomes  Hutchinff's  Maple  Cottage  (15);  Mclntlre'  Honw,  new,  on 
Main  Street:  Misn  Phebe  Page;  Miss  Olive  Swan;  H.  Andrew's  Pine-GiOTo  Hoow 
(12).  is  2^  M.  out ;  P.  W.  Power»<*s  Elm  Farm  (20),  8  M:  J.  W.  Walker's  Woodlawn 
Cottage  (40) ;  and  J  BuwlPs  Highland  Park  House  (85),  2  M.  The  rates  at  these 
houses  Tarj  fttMo  S6  to  tlO  a  week. 

Routes.  ^  Frjeburg  is  on  the  PortUnd  9t  Ogdeasborg  R«iilroad,  49  M.  from 
Portland.    Stages  leave  daily  for  Lovell.  Sweden,  N.  Pryeburg,  Stow,  and  Chathaa. 

Diat»iioea.~To  Pine  Hill,  ^  M.;  Stark's  Hill,  1  M.;  8wan's  Falls,  8  M  ; 
Jockey  Cap  I  M  ;  Lovewell's-Pond  Battle-Gronnd,  2  M. ;  Bit.  Pleasant,  10  H. ;  N. 
Conway,  10  M. ;  Martha's  Qrore,  2  M. ;  Carter's  HiU,  0  M. 

Fryeburg  is  a  quiet  and  ancient  Tillage  of  700  inhabitants,  situated  in 
a  great  bend  of  the  Saco  River,  near  the  frontier  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  iif  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  and  attractive  country.  The 
main  street  is  bordered  by  venerable  houses  and  shaded  by  lines  of 
large  trees.  In  the  E.  {wtrt  is  the  commodious  Fryeburg  ActHdemy,  sur- 
rounded by  a  quaint  stone-wall,  and  containing  a  museum  of  Indian  relics. 
The  village  churches  are  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  New-Church. 


Webster  boarded  in  1802  with  Register-of-Deeds  James  Osgood,  and  earned  nomn 
by  recording  deeds  for  S  2  a  week,  and  teaching  in  the  academy  for  S  860  a  year.  He 
oftx>B  fished  in  LovewcU's  Pond,  whieh  Starr  King  pronounced  **  more  deeply  dyed 
with  tradition  than  any  other  body  of  water  iq  New  England."  Longfellow^i  first 
poem  (1825)  was  written  about  Loveweirs  fight,  and  one  of  Whittier's  finest  sonnets 
(*'  0  Mountains  of  the  North,  nnveil  ">  was  written  here.  Bev.  H.  B.  Carpenter's 
poem  on  Fryeburg  (' '  No  vale  with  purer  peace  the  spirit  fills  ")  was  written  in  1882. 

Fryeburg  has  not  become  known  as  a  summer-resort,  and  lacks  accom- 
modations for  many  visitors.  But  its  rare  tranquillity,  the  beauty  of  the 
village,  and  the  noble  lake  and  mountain  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  give  it 
strong  claims  as  a  home  fbr  the  lover  of  nature.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures here,  the  prosperity  of  the  place  being  kept  up  by  a  steady  influx  of 
country  trade  from  the  towns  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  The  intervales  in  this 
vicinity  cover  over  10,000  acres,  and  are  famous  for  their  richness  and 
beauty.  They  are  overflowed  and  ftrtilixed  every  spring  by  tiie  Saco 
River.  On  these  meadows  is  the  winter  home  of  the  large  droves  of  cattle 
which  graae  on  the  mountahis  during  the  summer.  There  are  several 
Uiousand  acres  of  forest  in  the  town,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Fryhnrg  has 
more  standing  timber  now  than  it  bad  fort3'  years  ago. 

**  Fryeburg  is  a  conservative  old  town,  where  nothing  seens  to  bov« 
into  a  faster  gait  than  was  set  down  for  it  when  it  was  started  by  the  old 
proprietors  of  the  *  Seven  hots,'  in  the  days  when  savage  scalps  were 
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worth  ;£5  apiece,  and  the  slimy  shores  of  LovewtU's  pond  were  often 
crimsoned  with  blood.  The  village  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  all  this 
wondrous  country,  but  not  even  the  summer-boarder  has  yet  made  heavy 
raids  on  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  new  railway  went  within  half  a  mile 
of  it,  and  that  tradesmen  set  little  houses  and  shops  along  the  way  as  if  to 
try  and  tole  the  old  place  down  toward  the  station.  It  did  n*t  work.  The 
old  houses  cling  to  the  great,  wide,  mile-long  street,  and  the  old  elms 
almost  literally  fence  them  in,  while  the  river,  wholly  unvexed  by  mills, 
loiters  along  till  it  actually  compasses  thirty-six  miles  of  windings,  as  if 
loath  to  leave  the  matchless  valley.  ...  It  was  an  aristocratic  place,  — the 
life-long  home  of  families  known  far  outside  the  Pequawket  valley,  the 
Bradleys,  the  Osgoods,  the  Danas,  the  McMillans,  and  half  a  score  more 
*  first  families.'  Here  Master  l^angdon,  the  old-time  schoolmaster,  flour- 
ished, and  even  Daniel  Webster  had  taught  the  old  academy.  But  per- 
haps the  most  marked  new  recognition  of  the  place  was  by  Howells,  who 
came  down  from  Conway  and  spent  three  days  in  studying  it  for  the 
scene  of  *  A  Modern  Instance,'  the  opening  chapter  of  which  contains  this 
charming  description:  — 

'^ '  The  village  stood  on  a  wide  plain,  and  round  it  rose  the  mountains. 
They  were  green 'to  their  tops  in  summer,  and,  in  winter,  white  through 
their  serried  pines  and  drifting  mists,  but  at  every  season  serious  and 
beautiful,  furrowed  with  hollow  shadows  and  taking  the  light  on  masses 
and  stretches  of  iron-gray  crag.  The  river  swam  through  the  plain  in 
long  curves,  and  slipped  away  at  last  through  an  unseen  pass  to  the  south- 
ward, tracing  a  score  of  miles  in  its  cpurse  over  a  space  that  measured  but 
three  or  four.' 

**The  winter  blockade  is  just  as  cleverly  pictured  when  *  Behind  the 
black  boles  of  the  elms  that  swept  the  vista  of  the  street  with  the  fine  gray 
tracery  of  their  boughs  stood  the  houses,  deep-sunken  in  the  accumulating 
drifts,  through  which  each  householder  kept  a  path  cut  from  his  doorway 
to  the  road,  white  and  clean  as  if  cut  out  of  marble.' 

*'  No  one  who  has  ever  ridden  through  the  village  can  have  failed  to  note 
the  academy  at  one  end  of  the  street,  and  at  the  other  the  old  white  man- 
sion from  which  Bartley  Hubbard  and  Marcia  Gay  lord  drove  forth  in  the 
cutter  when  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  —  Squire  Gay  lord's  house,  which 
stood  ^  advanced  from  the  rank  of  the  rest,  at  the  top  of  a  deep  plunging 
valley,  defining  itself  agamst  the  mountain  beyond  so  sharply  that  it 
seemed  as  if  cut  out  of  its  dark,  wooded  side.'  The  finest  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  is  the  old  homestead  of  James  R.  Osgood's  family, 
and  where  *  Rip,'  as  all  the  boys  called  him,  spent  all  his  years  up  to 
twenty-three,  when  he  left  to  learn  the  book  business  m  Boston.  It  was 
to  this  very  house,  then  owned  by  John  Smith,  the  veteran  White  Moun- 
tain itage-driver,  that  young  Henry  Bernard  Carpenter,  the  Irish  poet 
Ukd  acootkr,  came  and  found  a  home,  — the  quietest  home  imaginable,  and 
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presided  over  by  '  Polly '  Brewster,  long  eince  gone  to  rest,  the  nicest 
liuusekeeper  ever  seen  even  in  this  choiceHt  bit  of  New  England  *'  Every- 
one should  read  Carpenter^s  g^reat  romaunt  of  the  Middle  Ages,  **  Libet 
Ainoris,"  as  the  choicest  flower  of  this  sweet  valley,  and  a  work  conunended 
by  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  and  Holmes. 

*'The  Battle  of  Lovewe i's  Pond*'  awakened  Longfellow's  muse,  for  it 
was  the  title  of  the  Jii-U  poem  that  he  tver  had  printed,  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  in  the  RutUind  GazeUe,  of  Nov.  17,  18^:  — 

''Cold,  cold  is  the  north  wind,  and  rad«  is  the  blast 
That  sweepii  like  a  harriciine  loudly  and  iSut, 
As  it  moaoi  through  the  tall  waving  pines  lout  and  dnar. 
Sighs  a  requiem  sad  o'er  the  warrior's  bier. 

'*  The  war-whoop  is  still,  and  the  savage's  jeli 
Has  sunk  into  silence  along  the  wild  dell ; 
The  din  of  the  battle,  the  tumult  is  o*er, 
And  the  war  clarion's  voice  is  now  beard  no  more. 

**  The  warriors  that  fought  for  their  country  and  bled 
Have  sunk  to  their  rest ;  the  damp  earth  is  their  bed ; 
No  stone  tells  the  place  where  their  ashes  repora, 
Nor  points  out  the  spot  from  the  graves  of  their  fbei. 

"  They  died  In  their  glory  surrounded  by  fSune, 
And  victory's  loud  trump  their  death  did  proclaim : 
They  are  dead;  but  they  live  in  each  patriot's  breast, 
And  their  names  are  engraved  on  Honor's  bright  crest. 

"H«!imT.»» 

nlglil^Tia  Park  is  on  a  hill  700  ft.  above  the  Saco,  with  a  charming 
view  of  the  meadows  and  mountains,  Moat,  Chocoma,  Kiersarge,  etc 

From  Weston^s  Bridge^  close  to  Fryeburg,  boatmen  descend  the  Saco  for 
86  M.  to  LovewelPs  Pond,  1  M.  from  their  starting-point. 

The  Korthem  Kew  England  8.  8.  Assembly  and  Chautauqua  ITnion 
holds  its  annual  sessions  for  ten  days  in  late  July  and  early  August  at 
Martha's  Grove,  2  M.  from  Fryeburg,  close  to  the  Saco  River,  with  pare 
spring  water,  dry  air,  and  noble  mountain  views.  Among  its  lecturers 
have  been  E.  £.  Hale,  Thomas  Hill,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Cjrrus  Hamlin, 
and  James  6.  Blaine.  Price  for  board,  $6.00  a  week ;  for  the  coarse  of 
lectures  and  instruction,  $1.00. 


Pine  Hill  is  about  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by 
following  the  river-road  to  a  low  wooded  hill  on  the  r.,  which  is  ascended 
by  a  good  path.    From  the  ledges  on  the  summit  one  overlooks  the  vil- 
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lage.  Jockey  Cap,  the  black  moand  of  Mt.  Tom  beyond,  and  the  long  and 
rampart-like  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  crowning  hotel.  Below  the 
iatter  Is  a  blue  strip  of  Lovewell*s  Pond,  with  its  yellow  eastern  beach  ; 
and  to  the  r.  are  the  well-marked  hills  of  Hiram  and  Cornish,  with  Mt 
Cutler.  Close  by  and  to  the  S.  are  the  wooded  slopes  of  Stark^s  Hill, 
much  higher  than  Pine  Hill.  In  the  S.  W.  is  the  long  blhe  Ossipee 
Range,  with  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Mts.  on  the  r. ;  and  about  W.  S.  W.  is 
the  high  alpine  crest-line  of  Chocorua,  brilliant  in  color  and  noble  in 
form.  Beyond  Chocorua  is  the  black  hemisphere  of  Mt.  Passaconaway; 
and  still  farther  W.  are  the  four  peaks  of  Tripyramid.  Across  the  valley 
to  the  W.,  and  on  the  right  of  Chocorua,  the  long  bare  ridge  of  Moat  Mt. 
is  favorably  seen,  with  its  handsome  peaks  covered  with  red  ledges.  In 
this  direction  and  far  to  the  r.  extend  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  the  Saco, 
of  the  richest  green  color,  banded  by  the  sinuous  river,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  by  white  houses  and  by  clumps  of  graceful  elms  and  other  trees. 
This  rich  and  peaceful  plain  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Green  Hills,  which 
intervene  between  Fryeburg  and  N.  Conway.  The  symmetrical  pyramid 
of  Mt.  Kiarsarge  rises  on  the  N.  of  these  hills;  and  on  its  r.  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  Mt  Gemini.  Mt.  Carter  is  seen  on  the  horizon,  nearly  over  the 
latter;  and  on  the  r.  are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Baldface^  the  latter  being 
marked  by  its  white  peaks.    Nearlj-  N.  is  Mt.  Royce. 

Stark's  Hill  is  across  the  road  from  (and  much  higher  than)  Pine  Hill, 
and  commands  noble  views  of  the  mountains  and  meadows.  It  was  named 
for  Capt.  Wni.  Stark  (brother  of  Gren.  John  Stark)  of  Rogers^s  Rangers^, 
who  led  Col.  Frye  up  on  its  crest  to  view  the  town.    It  is  600  ft  high. 

Stark's  Hill  is  in  an  air-line  24  M.  from  Mt.  Washington,  14  M.  from 
Chocorua,  Sf  M.  from  Kiarsarge,  and  9,552  ft.  from  Jockey  Cap,  by  engi- 
neer's mensuration. 

Jockey  Cap  is  an  immense  granite  boulder,  200  ft.  high,  rising  over 
the  forest  near  LovewelPs  Pond.  It  is  about  1  M.  from  Fiyeburg,  and 
is  reached  by  the  road  which  diverges  from  the  Lovell  highway  at  the 
academy,  and  passes  out  by  the  quaint  stone-walls  of  the  village  ceme- 
tery. A  well-travelled  forest-road  is  thence  followed  to  the  1.,  and  the  tourist 
soon  reaches  the  open  space  where  carriages  are  left.  Of  the  two  paths 
which  run  from  this  point  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  that  to  the  1.  is  longer  and 
more  easy,  and  that  to  the  r.  passes  up  steeply  along  the  base  of  the  cliff. 

*  The  View  from  Jockey  Cap  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  slight  elevation  in  the  whole  mountain-region.  Towards 
the  E.  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Mt  Pleasant,  with  its  hotel  near  the  cen- 
tral summit;  and  the  wide  woodlands  of  Denmark  are  in  the  foreground, 
beyond  the  Saco  River.  Near  at  hand  on  the  S.  E.  is  Loveweirs  Pond, 
with  iU  broad  blue  sheet  sweeping  around  two  tiny  islets  and  bordered 
here  and  there  by  brightly  colored  sandy  beaches.  Farther  away  down 
the  valley  of  the  Saco  are  Trafton  Mt.  and  the  rolUng  hills  of  Cornish 
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•Ml  HirtHi.  To  ttM  a  W.,  mre  Stark*t  Hill  ab4  other  lew  tiepations 
DOtr  tho  border;  and  the  fcnregnmiid  on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  is  occupied 
by  the  rich  intervales  of  the  Saco,  stadded  with  white  f«rm-hoose9 
and  bowering  elms,  and  banded  by  the  blue  and  yellow  of  the  riTer 
and  its  beaches.  The  pleasant  village  of  Fryeburg  is  close  at  hand  be- 
low, and  nearly  all  its  buildings  are  yisible.  Over  the  smaller  spire  are 
the  distant  crests  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  near  Lake  Winnepesaukee;  oa 
whose  r.  is  Mt.  Israel,  in  Sandwich.  Above  the  village,  and  many  aolles 
away,  is  the  alpine  ridge  of  Cbocoma,  with  its  rugged  peaks  of  reddish 
rock  vividly  outlined;  and  over  its  r.  flank  are  the  hij^  dome  of  IfU 
Passaoonaway  and  the  pointed  peaks  of  X^^pyn^niid.  On  the  r.  of 
Chocoma  is  the  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  serrated  crests  of  red  rock, 
overtopping  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  which  commence  under  the  N, 
peak  of  Moat  and  run  N.  to  the  tall  and  graceful  cone  of  Kiaraarge, 
Above  and  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  is  the  summit  of  Washington,  beyond 
which,  just  to  the  1.  of  Mt.  Gemini,  is  the  small  but  sharp  peak  of  Adams. 
The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Carter  is  next  seen,  against  which  resU  the  white 
erown  of  Baldface.  The  rounded  swells  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Sable  are 
to  the  left  of  Baldface,  and  on  its  r.  are  the  massive  outlines  of  Mt.  Soyce 
and  Speckled  Mt.  To  the  N.  and  N.  £.  are  the  broad  farmlands  and 
forests  of  Fryeburg  and  Lovell,  with  a  succession  of  low  wooded  ridges 
and  highland  clearings. 

LoveweU*!  Pond  is  1  M.  from  Fryeburg  and  is  a  picturesque  lakelet 
among  the  woods,  about  1^  M.  long,  and  containing  two  islets.  The  five- 
ton  yacht  Paugut  is  kept  here  for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  gives  the  means 
for  a  pleasant  sail.  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  on  the  N.  shore,  between 
the  outlets  of  two  small  brooks. 

Beautiful  mountain  views  are  obtained  from  the  Lovell  and  Conway 

roads,  near  Fryeburg.    Mt.  Pleasant  (see  page  410)  is  7  M.  distant,  and  is 

best  visited  from  this  point,  though  the  roads  are  sandy*    An  excursion  of 

a  novel  character  may  be  made  by  drifting  down  the  current  of  the  Saco 

Kiver,  through  the  rich  rural  scenery  of  the  intervales,  with  noble  views 

of  the  mountains.    The  river  here  makes  a  long  loop  toward  the  N.,  so 

that,  after  descending  its  current  for  26  M.,  the  voyager  finds  himself 

within  little  more  than  1  M.  of  his  starting-point. 

The  aboriginal  nune  of  this  regk>n  was  P«qaawk«t,  derived  from  pifuaufkiSj 
.  "  crooked,"  and  ouke^  "  place,-'  because  the  Saco  here  winds  for  86  M.  in  an  area  of 
6H.  square;  or,  acccnrding  to  others,  fhMn  peqvawket^  the  Delaware  name  for  a 
pelican  or  white  swan,  a  rare  bird  which  uMd  to  flreqnent  the  nhocee  of  Iiovewell's 
Pond,  the  last  of  which  was  caught  in  1785.  The  ancient  Indian  village  was  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  just  N.  of  Fryeburg,  and  on  the  S.  shore.    When  the  English  be- 

En  tooccapy  the  sea-ooastthe  Sokokis  tribe  retired  from  the  month  of  Xh»  Saco 
yer,  and  Joined  the  Pequawket  and  Osripee  tribes.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
GoTernor-Oeneral  of  Canada,  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  a  fUll  aoconnt  of  the^ 
communities,  and  especially  of  the  warlike  Pequawkets. 

In  1708  the  New-Englanders  rant  860  soldiers  to  attack  Peqnawket,  aided  by  strong 
forces  that  advanced  into  the  Ossipee  country.    Col   March,  of  Casco,  captured  the 
1  or  made  pvisonen  12  of  the  Indians,  following  up  this  advantaga 
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bf  a  mief  of  mwiw-Aoe  ezpeditioof  through  the  Hioimtaki-4eilM.  But  the 
P«qiuwket8  were  alert  and  akilAil,  and  every  Indian  killed  or  captured  eoRt  the 
ProYinces  over  ;£  1 ,000.  In  1717  the  Sachem  Adeawando  of  Pequawket  was  present  at 
the  great  conferenoe  at  Georgetown,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  when  Dudley,  Penhallow, 
Wentworth,  Walton,  Sewall,  Quincy,  and  other  Provincial  magnates  met  the  cliiefli 
of  tbie  Eastern  trihes  in  council. 

The  Battle  of  Pequawket, 

Oapt  John  Lovewell,  the  son  of  an  ensign  in  CromwelPs  Puritan  army,  was  an. 
able  partisan  officer  of  the  colonies.  In  April,  1725,  he  led  46  men  from  the  Massa- 
ehusBtts  frontier-towns  by  a  long  and  arduous  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Pequaw. 
ket  country.  He  had  34  men  left  when  he  reached  Saco  (now  Lovewell's)  Pond,  and 
here  he  encamped  for  S6  hours,  near  the  chief  village  of  the  enemy.  On  Saturday, 
May  6,.whPe  the  rangers  were  assonbled  around  the  chaplain  on  the  beach,  and  ere 
the  morning  devotions  had  been  finished,  a  gun  was  heard,  and  an  Indian  was  eeen 
watching  them.  They  left  their  packs  near  the  pond,  and  advanced  towards  the 
intervales,  but  met  an  Indian  in  the  forest,  who  shot  and  mortally  wounded  Love- 
well,  though  his  own  death  followed  instantly.  Meantime  the  Sachem  Paugus  and 
80  warriors  had  found  and  counted  the  packs  and  laid  an  ambuscade  near  them, 
which  completely  entrapped  the  Americans  on  their  return.  The  magnanimous 
Paugus  ordered  his  men  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  invaders,  and  then  to  bind 
them  with  ropes.  With  horrid  yells  the  Indians  leaped  forth  and  asked  Lovewell  if 
he  would  have  quarter.  "  Only  at  the  muasles  of  your  guns !  "  shouted  the  brave 
captain,  and  led  his  men  against  the  enemy.  They  drove  tlie  Indians  some  rods, 
but  were  repulsed  by  a  fierce  counter-clmrge,  in  wUch  Lovewell  and  8  of  his  men 
were  killed.  Then  the  Americans  retreated  slowly,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  to  a  posi- 
tion  with  the  pond  on  their  rear.  Battle  Creek  on  the  r. ,  and  Rocky  Point  on  the 
I.  This  sheltered  position  they  maintained  for  eight  hours  against  continual  as- 
saults, and  at  sundown  the  Indians  retreated,  under  the  command  of  Wahwa,  leav- 
ing 89  killed  and  wounded ,  including  Paug^,  who  fell  late  in  the  contest.  Through- 
out the  long  day  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  the  cheers  of  the  Americans,  and  the  pat- 
tering of  musketry  resounded  through  the  forest,  while  Chaplain  Frye,  mortally 
wounded  when  fighting  among  the  foremost,  was  often  heard  praying  for  victory. 
In  the  moonlit  midnight  hour  the  rangers  retreated,  leaving  16  of  their  number 
dead  and  dying  on  the  field,  while  10  of  the  19  others  were  wounded.  After  suffer- 
ing terribly  on  the  retreat,  most  of  the  little  band  reached  the  settlements.  A  long 
and  moumAil  ballad  of  80  stanas  (like  the  old  Scottish  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase) 
commemorates  this  forest-fight  (see  Farmer^s  Hist.  CoUs.,  Vol.  III.'  pages  64 
and  94).  i  t-e 

**  What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  requatt  tribe  to  tame 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 


**  Nor,  Lovewell,  was  thy  memonr  forgot ! 

Who  through  the  trackless  wild  thy  heroe 

Death,  and  the  dreadful  torture  heedtng  not. 


shed. 


If  ightst  thou  thy  heart's  blood  for  thy  country 
Ana  serve  her  livinfr,  honor  her  when  dead. 
Oh,  Lovewell,  Lovewell,  nature's  self  shall  die. 
And  o'er  her  ashes  be  her  requiem  said. 
Before  New  Hampshire  pass  thy  story  by. 
Without  a  note  of  praise,  without  a  pitying  eye.** 

The  vfHagen  of  Pequawket  then  retired  to  the  populous  Indian  town  of  St  Fran- 
eia  de  Sales  (the  ancient  NessaiMikamighey,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  was 
from  the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  clan  of  their  nation  (the  Abenaquis).  The 
Concord.  Kennebec,  and  Pemigewaseet  tribes  also  retired  to  the  same  place,  and 
the  St  Francis  Indians  were  long  the  terror  of  the  New-England  border.  In  1858, 
887  Abenaquis  remained  at  St.  Francis  (near  Beqancour),  engaged  in  continual 
feuds  because  part  of  their  number  had  become  Methodists. 

This  township  was  granted  in  1762  to  Gen.  Joseph  Frye,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a 
brave  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  who  was  ordered  to  divide  it  into  64 
parts,  which  were  to  be  given  to  60  families,  and  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  a  mursonage,  a  school-fund,  and  Harvard  College.  During  the  next  year 
the  Osgoods,  Evanses,  and  other  fomilies  moved  into  the  town,  after  long  forest- 
18 
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iDaxeh«0fhMntlieloiw«r4Mnintie8  of  New  Hampshire.  "FrjthmgmmwoonwtHpopar 
Iftted,  and  for  many  years  it  remained  the  metropolis  of  tlie  monntain-reglon,  wfa«rt 
all  the  settlers  came  for  snppUes  and  traffic  The  nearest  town  was  Saco^  <m&  t^ 
•ea-coast ;  and  Fryebarg  drew  her  supplies  from  Sanford,  00  M  distant.  Alter  the 
Indian  attack  on  Shelbume,  in  1781.  thirty  men  ot  Fryeboxg  armed  themselves  and 
pursued  the  sayages  fitr  into  the  north  country 

In  1775  the  Rct.  William  Fessenden  was  ordained  as  minister  of  tliis  parish,  at  a 
salary  of  $  200  a  year,  and  remained  for  many  years,  exerting  a  beneficial  inflaenoe 
on  all  the  inhabitants.  In  1791-2  Fryeburg  Academy  was  founded,  its  first  pre- 
ceptor being  the  brilliant  but  intemperate  Paul  Langdon,  son  of  President  Laaf^oa 
of  Harraid  College.  His  successor  was  Daniel  Webster,  who  taught  for  nine  mtrnths. 
and  then  entered  the  more  congenial  occupations  of  law  and  politics.  In  1817-18 
the  canal  was  cut  across  the  great  bend  of  the  Saco,  to  redore  Uie  danger  at  imui- 
dations.  Qow.  Enoch  Lincoln  lived  at  Fryeburg  from  1811  to  1819.  and  wrote  a  long 
poem  called  The  ViUa^e.  which  was  partly  didactic  and  partly  '^descripttve  of  tha 
beaatiftil  soeneiy  of  the  ikirest  town  on  the  stream  of  the  Saco." 

**  Ranfe  after  range,  rabUmely  pil'd  on  high, 
Yon  lofty  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  aky. 
Such  countleH  topt  ucend,  to  Tatt  the  heap, 
Ai  if  when  guah'd  the  deluge  from  the  deep. 
The  rushing  torrents  wrecked  the  guilty  world. 
And  all  the  rocky  fragments  thither  whiil'd." 

**  Ethereal  beings,  so  traditions  tell, 
Bi|^  o  er  the  wide-spread  Sacliemdoms  around. 
Dwelt  in  that  topmost  heights  empyreal  bound, 
Watch'd  o  er  the  tribes,  each  wise  design  Inspir'd, 
Advis'd  in  council  and  in  battle  flr'd. 

**  The  natfon's  boast,  in  nndlsturb'd  repose, 
Peqnawkett,  then  thy  numerous  wigwams  rose. 
Thy  active  hunters,  arm'd  with  bow  and  apear. 
The  stately  Moose  pursued  and  bounding  Deer, 
For  howUnc  Wolves  contrived  the  secret  snare. 
Or  trapp  d  the  Sable,  or  waylaid  the  Bear." 

173.  Mount  Pleasant,  or  Pleasant  Mountain, 

is  a  line  of  wooded  heights  in  Demnaric  and  Bridgton,  between  the  Saoo 
Valley  and  the  Moose  Ponds.  It  consists  of  several  ronnded  crests,  sep- 
arated by  shallow  ravines;  and  from  distant  points  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  long  wall.  The  peak  which  is  generally  visited,  and  on  which 
the  hotel  stands,  is  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  is  2,018  ft  high.  On 
account  of  its  isolated  position,  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  best  points  from 
which  to  view  the  White  Mts.,  and  opens  a  broad  and  magnificent  pros- 
pect. 

Mt.  Pleasant  is  usually  Ti8it%d  fttMn  BHdgton  Centre,  ftom  which  it  is  10  M.  dis- 
tant. The  road  goes  from  Bridgton  to  the  N-  W. ,  and  fbUows  the  shore  of  Highia$ui 
Lake  for  about  2  M.,  when  it  branches  to  the  1.  and  passes  out  by  the  island-sar- 
rounding  Bearer  Pond  to  Upper  Moose  Pond,  a  long  and  picturesque  sheet  of  water 
which  is  crossed  by  a  strong  causeway,  resting  on  an  island.  The  road  next  txaverpea 
the  rural  street  of  fV.  Bridgton,  and  soon  enters  the  township  of  Fryebuig,  where  it 
bends  8.  around  the  N.  W.  base  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  mountain-road  diverges 
to  the  1.  and  ascends  an  open  ravine  by  steep  and  rugged  grades,  to  the  Half- Way 
station,  where  there  are  stables,  a  rude  reception-shed,  and  a  cold,  clear  spring. 
The  route  hence  is  1  M.  long  and  is  very  steep,  insomuch  that  visitors  usually  leave 
their  carriages  liere  and  ascmd  slowly  on  foot,  passing  upward  throogh  amall 
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ThfS  Mt.*Ple«MUit  House  to  ttie  most  commodioiu  and  pleasaDt  of  the  hotelf 
on  the  moantain<top8  of  New  England.  It  is  a  spacious  wooden  building,  two 
stories  hig^,  surrounded  with  broad  yerandas,  and  commanding  glorious  yiews.  It 
has  a  bowling-alley,  a  billiard-room,  and  a  croquet>nround.  The  accommodations  are 
for  76  guests;  and  the  rates  are  $2  a  day,  and  $  12  a  week.  The  house  is  open 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  16. 

**  The  View,  — About  S.  W.  is  the  long  blae  line  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
with  the  craggy  point  of  the  Whittier  Peak  conspicuous  on  the  r.,  the 
▼iew4ine  crossing  the  Saco  Valley  and  passing  near  the  Frost  and  Burnt- 
Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield  »nd  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton.  Red  Hill  adjoins 
Ossipee  on  the  r.,  and  is  apparently  continuous  with  it.  In  the  foreground 
is  Pleasant  Pond,  over  whose  r.  and  near  it  is  Lovewell^s  Pond,  beyond 
which  are  the  high  hills  of  Madison,  over  the  long  Walker's  Pond. 
Looking  out  over  the  S.  end  of  Lovewell's  Pond,  far  down  on  the  W. 
horizon,  Mt.  Prospect  is  seen,  beyond  Squam  Lake,  near  which  the  view 
includes  the  dark  Plymouth  Mt.  and  a  part  of  the  white-crested  Mt. 
Cardigan,  66  M.  distant  The  Squam  Mts.  are  next  seen,  nearly  as  far 
away ;  and  the  first  prominent  peak  over  the  S.  of  the  pond  is  Mt.  Israel, 
on  whose  r.  are  Sandwich  Dome  and  Flat  Mt  In  this  direction  extend 
the  romantic  lowlands  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich,  dotted  with  hamlets 
and  ponds.  Over  the  yellow  beach  near  the  centre  of  Loyewell's  Pond, 
are  the  long  ridge  and  double  peaks  of  Whiteface,  looking  over  the  nearer 
heights  of  Chocorua.  Close  to  the  pond,  on  the  W.,  is  the  rounded  Stark's 
Hill,  over  which  is  the  lofty  and  majestic  serrated  ridge  of  Chocorua, 
strewn  with  light-colored  ledges,  and  cutting  sharply  against  the  dark 
background.  Beyond  Chocorua,  toward  the  W.,  is  the  black  dome  of 
Passaconaway;  the  peaks  of  Tripyramid,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
are  more  to  the  r. ;  and  the  crest  of  Osceola  is  yet  more  distant,  in  the 
same  line.  Under  and  to  the  r.  of  the  N.  Tripyramid  is  the  skull-shaped 
white  hill  called  the  Potash. 

The  white  village  of  Fryeburg  is  a  little  S.  of  W.,  over  the  N.  end  of 
Lovewell's  Pond,  and  nearly  under  the  N.  peak  of  Tripyramid.  Beyond 
and  about  the  village  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  the  beautiful  intervales  of  the 
Saco,  the  famous  ancient  plain  of  Pequawket,  covered  with  rich  farms 
and  striped  by  the  sinuous  bands  of  blue  and  yellow  which  mark  the  course 
of  the  river,  its  rapid  waters  coursing  between  brilliantly  colored  gravel- 
banks  and  over  pebbly  shoals.  To  the  r.  of  Fryeburg  is  the  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable rock  of  Jockey  Cap,  near  Lovewell's  Pond;  and  farther  to 
the  r.  and  nearer  is  the  bluff  mound  of  Mt  Tom,  towards  Fryeburg  Cen- 
tre. To  the  r.  of  Stark's  Hill,  Conway  Centre  is  seen,  beyond  which  the 
Saco  Valley  enters  the  mountain-land.  The  red  ledges  of  Moat  Mt.  are 
near  its  head,  to  the  r.  of  Chocorua,  the  ridge  being  apparently  broken  by 
deep  ravines  into  several  sections.  Over  the  S.  peak  of  Moat  is  the  mas* 
sive  Osceola,  with  Tripyramid  on  the  1.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
plain  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with  a  part  of  Peaked  Mt  visible  on 
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the  1.  of  Blackcap,  and  the  low  rounded  top  of  MIdifle  Mt  (krthar  to  the 
].  beyond  a  ravine.  Over  the  latter  is  the  sharp  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.,  and 
a  portion  of  Bear  Mt.  is  visible  beyond.  Over  the  iint  ridge  beyond  Moat 
are  the  N.  and  S.  peaks  of  Tremont.  The  view-line  next  passes  up  the 
long  Saco  Valley  to  the  distant  crest  of  Mt  Hancock,  which  is  on  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  Tremont  and  over  the  1.  flank  of  the  highest  of  the  Green 
Hills.  Next  to  the  r.,  nearly  eqnidistaat,  und  over  the  top  of  this  hiU,  is 
the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Carrigahi,  risfaig  oat  of  the  Pemigewaaeet 
Forest.  • 

The  next  view-line  passes  over  Mt  Tom,  the  bold  rocky  and  forest- 
crowned  hill  which  rises  so  abmptly  above  the  Saco  plain,  about  W.  N. 
W.  and  bnt  a  few  miles  distant.  In  this  direction,  and  jnst  to  the  r.  of 
Carrigain,  is  the  Nancy  Range,  Mt.  Lowell  being  the  sharp  pyrftmid  tm 
the  1 ,  Mt  Anderson  the  middle  peak,  and  Mt  Nancy  that  on  die  r.  Over 
the  latter,  abont  40  M.  distant,  rises  the  serrated  ridge  of  Mt  La^yettOt 
with  Mt  Lincoln  on  its  1.  Mid  dimly  seen  on  the  remote  horizon.  Over 
the  N.  Green  Hill,  and  about  85  M.  distant,  is  the  high  top  of  Mt  Bond,  oft 
whose  r.  are  Mt  Gnyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  with  the  apex  of  Haystack 
peering  through  a  depression  between  them. 

Beyond  the  Saco  plain  and  on  the  r.  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Gonwaj  is 
the  graceful  pyramid  of  Mt.  Pequawket,  the  Conway  Kiarsarge,  on  whose 
1.  is  the  connected  ridge  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  Over  the  extreme  1.  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  sharp  little  peak  of  Mt  Crawford,  on  whose  r.  is  the  slightly 
curving  plateau  of  Mt  Resolution,  with  Mt  Parker  on  the  1.  Over  the  r. 
flank  of  Mt  Bartlett,  and  meeting  the  I.  flank  of  Kiarsarge,  is  the  long  as- 
cending terrace  of  Giant's  Stairs,  sharply  cut  off  on  the  L ;  and  over  this 
is  the  noble  alpine  peak  of  Mt  Willey,  its  precipitous  1.  flank  falling  nearly 
on  the  crests  of  Giant's  Stairs  and  Mt  Bartlett  This  cluster  of  moun- 
tains is  nearly  over  a  large  sand-bank  in  the  Saco,  of  a  vivid  yellow  color. 
Over  the  first  depression  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  Mts.  Jackson  and  Clin- 
ton, in  the  Presidential  Range,  the  former  having  a  sharp  point  At  the 
foot  of  the  range  which  bounds  the  Saco  plain  on  the  W.  are  the  small 
Kimball  Ponds,  over  which  are  the  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini,  with  the 
round  and  lofly  dome  of  Mt  Pleasant  still  fiurther  away.  Over  the  ridge 
which  runs  to  the  r.  from  Mt.  Gemini  are  the  tops  of  Double-Head.  Mt, 
Franklin  is  on  the  r.  of  Mt  Pleasant,  and  is  marked  by  a  stide  which  &Us 
into  Oakes's  Gulf;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt  Monroe,  which  is  over  the 
N.  peak  of  Double-Head.  The  culmination  of  the  range  is  next  reached 
in  Mt.  Washington,  whose  buildings  and  ravines  can  be  discerned  mi- 
nutely on  a  clear  day. 

Mt  Washington  is  about  28  M.  from  Mt  Pleasant,  in  an  air-line,  and  is 
nearly  N.  W.  in  direction.  The  first  ridge  this  side  of  Washington  is  a 
part  of  the  Wild-Oat  range;  the  second  is  Black  Mt.,  in  Jackson;  and  the 
third  is  Sable  Mt    Over  the  laher  is  the  crest  of  Mt  Wild-Cat,  betweea 
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nrhich  and  Washington  is  a  part  of  MU  Jefi^NPSon.  On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat  is  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  through  which  the  sharp  apex 
of  Mt  Adams  is  seen,  with  the  secondary  crags  on  the  r.  which  overlook 
King's  Ravine.  A  portion  of  Mt.  Madison  also  is  visible  through  the  Cais 
ter  Notch,  on  whose  r.  rises  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Carter  Dome.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  aiure  and  triangular  Kezar  Pond,  beyond  which  the 
heights  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope  arise.  To  the  r.  of  the  Kimball  Ponds, 
and  a  little  to  the  I  of  and  beyond  Kezar  Pond,  are  the  hamlets  of  N.  Frye- 
bnrg  and  Stow,  over  the  latter  of  which  rise  tlie  white  caps  of  Mt.  Bald- 
face,  nearly  over  Charles  Pond  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Slope.  The  Imp  Mt, 
is  over  Baldface.  Over  and  to  1^  r.  of  Kezar  Pond  is  the  long  and  nar- 
row Upper  Kezar  Pond,  which  is  apparently  divided  into  several  sections 
by  intruding  lines  of  highlands;  and  above  Its  r.  centre  is  the  lofty  Mt. 
Moriah,  with  Bald  Mt.  on  the  r.  Over  its  extreme  r.  is  Lovell  Village,  be- 
yond and  above  which  is  the  rounded  and  massive  Mt.  Royce,  covered 
with  dark  bare  ledges.  Lovell  Centre  and  Mt.  Sabattos  are  to  the  r.  of  the 
N.  section  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  above  which,  and  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Boyce, 
Are  the  elephantine  flanks  of  Speckled  Mt.  Nearly  over  Sabattos,  out  on 
the  horizon,  are  the  Bear-River  and  Sunday-River  White-Caps  and  the 
Grafton  Speckled  Mt.  The  sharp  spire  of  Goose-Eye  is  over  the  Red-Rock 
and  Calabo  Mts.,  more  to  the  1. 

The  view  to  the  N.  passes  over  the  rolling  highlands  of  Sweden,  and 
rests  on  the  distant  peaks  of  Newry,  filling  the  horizon  beyond  Bethel. 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.,  in  Waterford,  near  the  head  of 
Long  Pond,  with  the  peaks  of  Woodstock  beyond.  On  the  distant  horizon 
are  Mts.  Bine  and  Bigelow,  lifting  sharp  points  against  the  sky.  Much 
nearer  is  the  beautiful  Highland  Lake,  with  its  islands,  far  over  which  is 
the  village  of  Paris  Hill,  with  Streaked  Mt  on  its  r.  Bridgton  is  at  the 
S.  end  of  Highland  Lake,  over  which  several  sections  of  Long  Pond  are 
seen,  running  from  the  white  hamlet  of  Harrison  S.  to  Naples,  beyond 
which  is  the  expanse  of  the  Bay  of  Naples* 

The  view  now  sweeps  over  a  broad  area  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Maine,  lake-strewn,  dotted  with  villages,  and  bordered  by  the  open  sea. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Camden  Mts.  are  visible,  a  little  N.  of  £.,  near  Pe- 
nobscot Bay;  and  Cape  Small  and  other  points  on  the  coast  are  identified 
by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Nearly  S.  E.  is  the  broad  sheet  of  Sebago 
Lake,  over  which  the  city  of  Portland  is  visible.  Farther  to  the  r.  the 
view  passes  over  the  near  Saddleback  Mt.,  in  Baldwin,  and  follows  the 
line  of  the  lower  Saco  Valley  to  the  sea.  The  rolling  highlands  of  Hiram 
and  Cornish  are  on  the  S. ;  and  on  their  1.  and  far  beyond  is  Mt  Agamen-. 
ticus,  near  the  ocean.  Between  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  are  the  nearer  moun- 
tains of  Brownfield,  beyond  which  are  Copple  Cfown,  the  Green  Mt  in 
Effinghaoi  «nd  other  peaks  near  the  (border. 
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174.   Chafham 

IB  a  monntefii-town  adjoining  Conway  on  the  K.,  and  shot  in  oo  the  N^ 
W.,  and  S.  by  high  ranges.  It  has  446  inhabitants  and  two  churches ; 
and  of  its  26,000  acres  of  land,  less  than  4,000  are  improved.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  not  susceptible  to  caltivation,  and  will  for  ages  be  the 
resort  of  lumbermen  in  search  of  pine  and  hemlock  timber,  and  of  sports- 
men after  game.  The  road  through  S.  Chatham  is  rugged  and  hilly;  but 
that  through  N.  Fryeburg  and  Stow  is  easy  and  level.  The  drive  N. 
through  Chatham  gives  a  continuous  view  of  the  great  mountain-wall  on 
the  W.,  composed  of  Mts.  Kiarsarge,  Slope,  Eastman,  Gemini,  and  Bald* 
face.  Asa  Chandler* t  is  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  glen  17  M.  from  Fryeboi^, 
and  commands  noble  near  views  of  Baldface  on  the  W.  and  Mt.  Royce  and 
Speckled  Mt.  on  the  N.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  in  the 
White  Mts.,  and  is  the  point  from  which  Baldface  and  Royce  are  at- 
tacked. 

There  are  no  public-houses  In  Chatham,  but  several  of  the  farmers  re- 
ceive boarders.  Good  trout-fishing  is  found  in  Bradley's,  Langdon*s,  and 
McDonald's  Brooks;  and  pickerel  are  caught  in  the  pretty  Khnball  Ponds, 
near  S.  Chatham.  Forest-trails  lead  from  S.  Chatham  to  Kiarsarge  Vil- 
lage and  N.  Conway;  from  the  centre  of  the  town  by  Mountain  Pond  to 
Jackson ;  and  from  the  N.  through  Evans'  Notch  to  Shelbume.  Momiiain 
Pond  is  high  among  the  mountains,  2  M.  from  the  highway,  and  covera 
about  100  acres.  It  is  claimed  that  the  largest  speckled  trout  ever  caught 
in  New  England  have  been  taken  here. 

Province  Pond  is  If  M.  from  the  road,  and  is  famous  for  its  many  trout, 
which  range  from  ^  pound  downward. 

Clay's  Cascade  is  1^  M.  from  the  road,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  and 
falls  about  60  ft.    It  is  on  Carlton  Brook,  where  many  trout  are  found. 

Bit.  Eastman  is  about  3,000  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  to  its  summit  with  dense 
spruce  forests,  whose  timber  is  being  cut  and  floated  down  the  C(dd  and  Saoo  Riyera. 
Tlie crest  of  Eastman  is  3  M.  from  the  highway. 

Mt.  Slope  has  pastures  well  np  its  flanks,  whence  the  ascent  is  steep  and  ragged. 
The  peak  is  1^  M.  from  the  highway.  The  ancient  and  proper  name  of  this  summit 
is  Sloop  Mt. 

Baldfooe  is  a  formidable  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Chatham,  and 
has  two  high  spur-ranges  connected  with  it,  of  which  the  first  culminates 
in  Sable  Mt.,  and  the  second  is  composed  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope. 
The  mountain  is  8,600  ft.  high,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  a  fine-grained 
common  granite.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  whiteness  of  its  long 
upper  ridges,  which  may  be  recognized  many  leagues  away  on  account  of 
their  unique  appearance. 

This  mountain  has  been  attiirkpd  fWmi  .Tnrtkwn,  but  the  route  thence  f"  1onf(  voA 
arduous,  traversing  a  gloomy  and  tangled  Tore^t.  The  best  point  from  which  to  en. 
ter  on  the  ascent  is  from        Chandler's,  in  Chatham,  17  M  from  Fiyebuxg.    It  is 
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4  M  from  Chaodler^s  to  the  nimmit,  nearly  2  M.  of  which  is  tmrened  by  a  logging- 
road  which  follows  the  course  of  the  brook  N.  of  Chandler's,  crossing  it  sereral  times 
on  rode  bridges.  The  climber  should  get  one  of  the  neighbors  to  put  him  well  op  on 
this  road,  as  there  are  other  and  similar  wood-tracks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  road  itself  becomes  rery  vague  on  the  pastures  below.  The  course  follows  a 
rsTine  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  peak,  and  when  1^-2  M.  from  the  pastures,  the  tIs- 
itor  should  turn  to  the  1.  into  a  foot-path  which  ascends  the  slope  rapidly.  In  this 
way  the  ledges  are  soon  reached,  over  which  the  summit  is  attained  by  a  long  scram- 
ble. The  path  is  usually  plain  in  August  and  September,  during  and  just  after  the 
blueberry  season,  when  it  is  much  used. 

In  1881  the  Portland  WhiteMt.  Club  explored  Speckled  Mt..  finding  it  2,800  ft. 
high,  or  75  ft.  lower  than  Koyce,  and  78  higher  than  Oalabo.  The  other  Stoneham 
p^ks,  Red-Kock,  Bear,  Durgin,  etc.,  are  1,900-2,200  ft.  high. 

It  is  1  M.  of  eHsy  going  from  the  S.  peak  (3,643  ft.  high)  of  Baldfaoe  to  its  N. 
peak  (3,711 11.).     Betweeu  N.  Baldface  and  Royce  \sMt.  Meader. 

The  Uoboken  Appalachians  hare  ascended  the  Wild-RiTer  Valley  by  a  good  road 
fh>m  near  OileHd  station.  8AM.  up,  the  valley  opens  out,  with  views  of  Royce  and 
.barter.  Thence  ascending  Evans  Brook  by  a  good  path,  they  traversed  Evans' 
^4oteh,  amid  grand  scenery,  and  at  9  M  fimn  the  QUead  highway  reached  John- 
son-s,  whence  roads  lead  to  N.  Cliatham  in  3  M. 

Xount  Soyoe  is  a  double-peaked  summit,  with  the  Maine  and  New- 
flampshire  frontier  running  between  its  crests.  It  is  near  Baldface,  on 
the  N.  E.,  and  is  rarely  ascended,  the  slopes  being  terriblj'  ragged. 
The  summits  are  great  rounded  masses  of  darlc  roclc,  and  are  weirdly 
picturesque  towards  evening,  when  the  shadowy  ravines  make  strong 
contrasts.  The  W.  peak  is  3,333  ft  high;  the  £.  peak,  3,229.  Blan- 
chard's  Basin  is  a  sequestered  pond  on  this  mountain,  famous  for  its  many 
trout.  The  distance  from  the  road  to  the  top  of  Royce  is  24  -8  M.  Evans* 
Notch  leads  by  the  base  of  this  mountain  into  Sbelbnme,  and  has  been 
traversed  by  wagons  and  sleighs.  There  is  no  road,  however.  The  scen- 
ery in  this  pass  is  very  striking.  Speckled  ML  is  a  vast  mass  E.  of  Royce, 
partly  covered  with  ledges,  and  but  rarely  visited. 

<*  The  broad  summit  of  Speckled  Mt ,  opposite  Mt  Royoe,  which  two  mountains 
guard  ^eS.  entrance  of  Evans*  Notch,  is  glaciated  both  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E. 
flanks.  Here  also  is  a  eo(,down  wiiich  the  ice  must  have  moved  in  both  directions." 


LoveU, 

The  American  House  is  a  neat  and  coeey  inn  on  the  main  street  of  the  village.  Its 
prices  are  $  6  -  8  a  week.  Stages  leave  daily  at  7  a.  m.  for  Fryeburg,  returning  on 
the  arrival  of  the  4.80  P.  m.  train  from  Portland.  The  distances  from  Lovell  are :  — 
to  Kesar  Falls,  6  M. ;  the  Albany  Bashis,  12;  Mt  Pleasant,  12 ;  Lovewell's  Pond,  11 ; 
Mt  Sabattos,  8:  N.  Conway,  18;  Fryeburg,  10. 

Lovell  Village  is  a  pleasant  and  tranquil  place  on  the  plain  S.  of  the 
Upper  Kezar  Pond.  It  is  a  favorable  point  from  which  to  make  ezcur- 
(iions  in  the  upper  Pequawket  country.  The  road  from  Fryeburg  gives  a 
Aiccession  of  fine  views  of  Mts.  Kiarsarge,  Gemini,  Slope,  Eastman,  Bald- 
face,  and  Royce,  which  form  an  unbroken  wall  along  the  W.  Chatham 
may  be  reached  either  by  way  of  Stow  or  by  the  hard  hill-road  throngh 
Foxboro.  1}  M.  from  the  village  is  a  large  boai^ing-house,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Upper  Kezar  Pond.    There  are  also  pleasant  drives  to  the  E.,  among 
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the  moanUina  of  Sweden;  and  Mt.  Pleasant  is  easily  reached  by  a  road 
which  leads  by  Kezar  Pond.  Eastnuui  Johnson,  tiM  artist,  was  bom  at 
Lorell. 

The  Upper  Keaar  Pond  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  Loyell,  8  M.  kmg  and 
about  1  M.  wide,  with  three  receding  bays.  Roads  bonier  it  on  eitb^ 
side;  and  on  the  E.,  about  midway  of  the  pond,  is  the  small  hamlet  of 
Lovell  Centre.  Kezar ^  from  whom  so  many  localities  in  this  yioinlty  are 
named,  was  a  famous  hunter  in  the  early  days. 

Xt.  Sabattoi  is  4  M.  from  Lovell  Village,  and  is  easily  ascended.  It 
commands  a  broad  prospect,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  which  is  the  Icmg 
expanse  of  the  Upper  Kesar  Pond.  Besides  a  rich  riew  of  Kiarsarge, 
Gemini^  Baldface,  Washington,  and  others  of  the  White  Mts.,  it  commands 
Mt.  Blue,  the  Camden  Mts.,  the  Edgecombe  hiUs,  Mt  Pleasant,  and  Mt. 
Independence,  near  Portland. 

175.   Paris  and  Norway. 

Parii  Hill  {Butibard  Houu)  is  a  pleasant  hamlet  situated  on  a  hill  881 
ft  high,  whence  an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains  is  ei^joyed. 
It  contains  about  60  buildings,  the  court-house  of  Oxford  County  and  aa 
academy.  The  railroad  station  is  2  -  8  M.  distant,  at  the  thriving  Tillage 
of  8.  Paris,  and  stages  connect  with  the  trains.  Xoiuit  Mioa  is  near 
Paris  Hill,  on  the  E.,  and  is  'Hhe  most  interesting  locality  of  nune 
minerals  in  the  State  of  Maine."  Here  are  found  plates  of  mica  6*10 
inches  square;  green  beryls;  limpid,  smoky,  and  rose  quarts;  black, 
green,  blue,  and  red  tourmaline;  feldspar,  garnets,  and  other  minerals. 

Streaked  Xeuntain  is  about  6  M.  S.  £.  of  Paris  Hill,  and  is  1,756  ft. 
high.  It  commands  a  beautiftd  view,  including  the  whole  ridge  of  Mt 
Pleasant,  Kiarsarge,  Moat,  Chocorua,  several  bold  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  Baldface,  Speckled,  Moriah  and  Carter,  Groose-Eye,  and 
many  other  notable  summits  along  the  border.  In  the  foreground  are 
Paris  Hill,  the  Hebron  Peak,  the  village  and  pond  of  Norway,  and  a  wide 
area  of  pleasant  and  well-populated  country. 

Branch  railway  trotn  S.  VwA^  to  Norwar,  1|  li.  ■  6  tndns  didly.  Daily  stafipM  ttom. 
Norway  to  Harrison,  12^  M. ;  Bridgton,  17^;  N.,  S.,  and  &  Waterfard;  £.  Stone- 
uam  ;  and  N.  Lovell,  16. 

Tndor  says  that  Paris  is  "  a  place  aa  little  resembling  its  European  original  as  a 
cottage  does  a  palace.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said,  that  to  the  extent  In  which 
It  feUs  short  ol^its  great  prototype  as  to  archlteotaral  beauty,  does  it  exceed  it  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  beii^t  surrounded  by  a  dzote  of  mountains  of  the  moet  hnposing 
and  romantic  fiaatures.'' 

S.  Pari!  {Andrew*  Home)  makes  toboggans,  sleds,  cots,  ploughs,  etc. 
IJ  M.  W.  is  Norway  {Bealt  House ;  Elm),  makes  shoes,  clothing,  photo- 
graphs, boxes,  leather,  etc.  Penneasewassee  Lake,  6  M.  long,  with 
3  steamboats,  100  smaller  boats,  a  dozen  cottages,  stretches  away  among 
the  hills,  amid  lovely  scenery.  Pike**  Hill  is  S.  of  Norway,  and  b  600-700 
ft.'high.    It  commands  a  noble  yiew  over  Pennessewassee  and  out  to 
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the  line  of  tht  WhHe  Mts.     Bingt-PaU  n  anotfacr  hill  which  If  often 
•acended,    A  railway  niBH  from  8.  Paris  to  Norway. 

Bryant's  Pond  (GUn-Movntain  House)  is  a  wood-working  hamlet  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  bass-abounding  Bryant's  Pond,  700  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Fine  views  from  Mt.  Christopher  (S.  of  the  Pond),  Chase 
Hill,  Oak  Hill,  and  the  heights  of  Woodstock.  Looke'8  Millfl  (iff.. 
Abram  House)  is  a  spool-makhig  hamlet,  oa  the  Grand  Trunk.  W.  Parii 
(Maple  House)  has  great  chair-factories. 

Prom  Bryant's  Pond  daily  stages  run  to  Mlton  Plantation,  Rumford  and 
Andover  (21  M. ;  fere,  81.50);  also  to  Romford,  Mexico,  Dixfield,  and  N.  Jay 
Another  line  runs  through  Mexico  to  the  picturesque  mountain-town  of  Bur^n 
The  high  peaks  of  White-Cap  and  Glass-Face  are  in  Rumford ;  and  at  the  Runvi 
ford  Falls  the  Androscoggin  RiTer  fklls  150  ft.  in  sereral  plunges  over  lasoed 
granite  ledges.  The  thfard  ftll  has  a  nearly  perpendicular  descent  of  over  70  ftTuid 
Its  roaring  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  There  are  three  taverns  in  Rumford. 
Andover  is  a  Ikyoiable  point  firom  wUch  to  visit  the  lower  Rangeley  Lakes. 

176.   Bethel 

Hcrtels* — The  Bethel  House  (75  guests)  and  the  Elms  (80  guests)  firont  on  the 
Common,  88-14  a  week.  Alpine  Cottage  (Abiel  Chandler,  Jr.,  85  guests);  C.  F. 
Bartlett*s  Artist's  Home;  S.  B.  Twitchell's  (25gueflts),  1  M.  from  Bethel,  at  Maj- 
ville;  D.  W.  Towne  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  (Jerrish,  each  1  M.  oat  on  the  E.  side  river^ 
road  to  W.  Bethel ;  A.  W.  Valentine's  Spring-Grove  House,  near  the  Chalybeate 
SpriDgA,  W.  of  the  river,  1^  M.  fh)m  Bethel,  on  river-road  to  W.  Bethel ;  Miss  P. 
B.  Lw^ke's  Locke-Mountain  House,  and  U.  R.  CKwdwin's,  both  8  M.  out  on  the 
Sunday-River  road  (25  guests);  £.  P.  Grover's  Maple- Lane  Farm,  at  W.  BetheL 
The  general  rates  at  the  Bethel  summer  boarding-houses  are  $  5-9  a  week. 

IMatanoes.  —  Bethel  to  Paradii^e  Hill,  1  M  ;  Suni^et  Rock,  1^ ;  Songo  Pond,  4 ; 
Kendairs  Ferry,  5 ;  Bryant's  Pond,  9 ;  Crystal  Ledge,  12 ;  Albany  Basins,  18 ; 
Screw-Auger  Falls,  17 ;  Rumford  Falls,  21 ;  Lake  TJmbagog,  27 ;  Mt.  Washington, 
28 ;  Ctorbam,  22;  GUead,  10.    Stages,  see  Route  179,  adfinem. 

Bethel  is  a  pleasant  old  village  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  1,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  contains  foar  charches,  an 
academy,  and  manj  comfortable  mansions;  and  the  streets  are  over- 
arched with  large  trees.  On  account  of  its  slight  elevation  above  the 
intervales  the  place  is  sometimes  called  Bethel  Hill,  The  hotels  are  about 
}  M.  from  the  railway-station,  and  the  chief  roads  converge  in  their 
vicinity,  at  the  spacious  Green.  The  chief  bnsiness  of  the  town  is  farm- 
ing, and  there  are  several  fine  estates  on  the  Androscoggin  meadows. 
The  richness  and  fertility  of  these  intervales  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
(he  scenery  in  the  vicinity;  and  are  contrasted  with  the  ruggedness  of 
several  bold  mountains  on  the  N.  The  summits  about  Bethel  present  an 
appearance  far  dififerent  from  those  of  the  other  mountain-towns,  and  are 
not  so  thickly  wooded.  The  claims  of  Bethel  as  a  summer-resort  are 
manifold,  and  it  was  called  by  Starr  King  "the  N.  Conway  of  the  E. 
slope.'*  The  drives  in  the  neighborhood  are  pleasant  and  diversified,  and 
lead  into  several  quaint  and  sequestered  districts.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  akmg  the  river-road  to  the  Gilead  bridge,  and  back  on  the  other 
shore. 

Paradise  Hill  is  a  gentle  elevation  which  is  crossed  by  the  road  1^  M. 
S.  of  Bethel.    It  is  a  favorite  view-point  for  the  White  Mts.  and  the  peak 
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N.  of  the  TtHey,  towards  the  Grafton  Notch.    Simiet  Book  is  aboat 

li  M.  distant,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  is  reached  by  ascending 

throogh  a  pasture  a  few  rods  from  the  road.     Thence  is  obtained  a 

pleasant  view  up  the  valley  to  the  dominant  peaks  of  the  Presidential 

Bange,  which  rise  boldly  beyond  Mt.  Moriah. 

The  scenery  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bethel,  np  the  Pkatant-Rioer  vattey,  is  of  \ 

an  interesting  character,  though  the  roads  are  rugged.    In  this  direction  is 

ML  Calabo  (or  Caribou),  from  whose  summit  a  broad  view  is  gained. 

Farther  to  the  S.  is  Jied-Bock  Mt,  on  whose  sides  are  long  and  lofty 

cliffs. 

Bethel  was  granted  at  an  early  day  to  Tetefana  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
from  Sodbary,  Mam.,  and  recei?ed  the  name  of  Sudbury- Canada.  It  was  settled 
in  1778 ;  and  in  August,  1781,  it  was  attacked  by  an  Indian  war-par^  from  Canada, 
and  8  men  were  killed  and  8  were  led  into  captirity.  This  was  the  last  attack  vnx 
made  by  the  Indians  on  the  towns  of  New  England. 

The  Albany  Baiins  are  12  M.  fVom  Bethel,  and  are  reached  by  a  good 
road  which  runs  S.  4  M.  to  Songo  Pond,  and  thence  down  the  glens  of  the 
Crooked  River,  through  a  sparsely  populated  and  wild  country.  When 
about  8  M.  from  the  Basins  the  road  swings  to  the  r.  into  the  hill-country, 
traverses  dense  overarching  forests,  passes  Little  Papoose  Pond,  and  enters 
a  remote  and  sequestered  clearing.  A  foot-path  leads  from  the  farthest 
house,  in  about  i  M.,  to  the  head  of  the  Basins.  The  Albany-Basin  House 
is  a  small  inn  where  fishing  tourists  may  stop.  The  Basins  are  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Crooked  River,  in  a  glen  600  -  600  ft.  long,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  immense  pot-holes  cut  in  the  hard  talcose  rock.  The  cavities  are 
partly  filled  with  fragments  of  rock,  and  cavernous  hollows  are  seen  on  the 
sides,  overhung  by  projecting  trees  which  arch  and  shade  the  ravine.  The 
roar  of  the  stream  through  the  holes  and  among  the  water-worn  rocks  is 
audible  far  away.  The  largest  of  the  cavities  is  40  ft  deep  and  120  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  several  others  are  nearly  as  large.  The  present  stream 
seems  incompetent  to  their  excavation,  and  there  is  a  plausible  theory 
that  at  some  early  period  a  large  river  occupied  this  channel,  forming 
whirlpools  in  which  the  attrition  of  loose  and  whirling  blocks  of  granite 
wore  out  the  bed-rocks  below.  A  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  country 
to  the  N.  diverted  the  stream  into  other  channels  and  left  the  pot-holes 
exposed.  The  deep  pools  and  rock-bound  recesses  along  the  brook  are 
frequently  visited  by  trout-fishers. 


Oiload  was  settled  about  the  year  1780,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
large  Balm-of-Gilead  tree  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Deborah  Lary 
and  S.  A.  Coffin  take  summer-boarders  ($6-8  a  week).  The  only  habi- 
table region  is  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Androscoggin, 
which  affords  very  beautiful  scenery,  its  verdant  glens  being  over- 
looked by  massive  mountains.    The  gorges  of  Wild  Elver  are  in  this 
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town.  The  nigged  heights  which  enclose  the  frnitftil  vales  below  are  the 
haunts  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts.  Tumble  Down  Dick  is  a  bold  cliff 
N.  of  the  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Peaked  Hill  commands 
views  of  Mts.  Madison,  Adams,  Moriah,  and  Washington,  and  the  rich  in- 
tervales of  the  Androscoggin.  In  1826  the  sides  of  this  summit  were 
swept  by  destructive  slides,  flashing  lilce  fire  through  the  night.  The  ter- 
rible desolation  of  the  Wild-River  Forest  extends  S.  W.  from  Gilead  to 
the  Pinkham  Notch  and  Jackson.  Mt.  Galabo  may  be  visited  from  this 
town;  and  (Joose-Eye  is  accessible  up  to  the  glens  of  Lary  Brook. 

The  fertility  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Gilead  is  remarkable.  600  bush- 
els of  potatoes  to  the  acre  and  100  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  have  been 
raised.  It  is  shielded  by  the  adjacent  ranges  from  early  frosts,  and  a  con- 
tinual current  of  air  draws  through  the  valley.  The  early  settlers  of  these 
remote  glens  were  all  from  Massachusetts,  and  were  distinguished  for  relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

177.   Mount  Abram 

is  a  picturesque  elevation  near  Bethel,  on  the  edge  of  the  Androscoggin 
Valley.  It  is  easily  reached  from  the  village,  by  a  drive  of  8^  M. ;  and  the 
ascent  from  the  road  is  |  M.  long. 

*  The  Ftew.  —  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  broad  and  verdant  in- 
tervales of  the  Androscoggin,  through  which  the  river  winds  in  graceful 
convolutions.  The  white  village  of  Bethel  is  plainly  visible,  with  its  little 
suburb  N.  of  the  river.  Sparrow-Hawk  Mt.  and  other  heights  rise  in  the 
W.,  and  the  deep  glens  of  Gilead  and  Shelbume  are  seen  opening  out  from 
the  dark  mountain-land.  On  the  r.  of  this  valley  are  the  peaks  of  Mts. 
Ingalls,  Baldcap,  and  Hayes;  on  the  1.  are  Moriah  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Wild-River  Forest.  Over  these  latter  rise  the  higher  crests  of  the 
Presidential  Range, — the  rounded  swell  of  Madison,  the  sharp  spires  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  the  supreme  head  of  Washington,  capped  by 
houses.  The  high  Carter  Range  is  on  the  1.  of  and  below  Washington, 
and  ends  in  the  convex  slopes  of  the  Garter  Dome.  At  the  apparent  end 
of  the  Androscoggin  Valley  are  the  undulations  of  the  Crescent  and  Pilot 
Ranges ;  and  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  high  peak  of  Goose-Eye, 
over  Black  Mt.  in  Newry.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  mountains  about  the 
Grafton  Notch,  Speckled,  and  the  Bear-River  White-Cap,  with  the  Sun- 
day-River White-Cap  nearer.  More  to  the  N.  are  the  mountains  of  Newry 
and  Andover;  and  the  Blue  Mt.  in  Byron  is  nearly  over  the  Rumford 
White-Cap.  Farther  away  are  the  blue  crests  of  Mt.  Bigelow  and  Saddle- 
back. To  the  £.  and  S.  E.  extend  lines  of  low  peaks  and  bold  highlands 
in  Milton,  Woodstock,  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  mountains  of  Water- 
ford  are  nearly  S.,  across  the  forests  of  Albany;  and  Mt.  Pleasant  is  more 
to  the  r.    The  cone  of  Kiarsarge  is  next  seen,  with  the 
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iliarp  crests  of  Obocoroa  aad  Whitefiftce  ikr  beyond  and  tb«  bine  Ubm  of 
the  Os&ipee  Range  on  the  1.  On  the  line  extending  N.  from  Kiarearge  Mt. 
Gemini  is  visible,  with  Double-Head  to  the  W.;  and  the  white  crests  of 
Baldface  are  nearer,  with  Mt  Royce  aad  Speckled  Mt  on  its  1.  In  this 
direction  are  the  dark  heights  of  Mt  Calabo  and  the  bright  ledges  (tf  Red- 
Bock  Mt    The  ocean  appears  on  the  horizon  to  the  S. 

178.    Ooose-Eye. 

Goose-Eye  is  the  quaint  name  of  a  mountain  near  the  eentrt  of  the  town 
of  Riley  (in  Maine),  which  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  mom 
Bort^eriy  White  Mts.  by  its  sharp  and  spfare-like  peak.  It  is  tJboaaX,  S,20t 
ft.  high,  and  consists  of  a  long  wooded  ridge  running  nearly  £.  and  W^ 
with  a  bold  projection  of  rocks  rising  into  a  pronounced  cone.  In  the 
N.  £.  part  of  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  deq[>est  and  boldest  ravraes  in  the 
region,  cutting  directly  down  from  well-marked  walls.  N.  of  (kxmb-^iiy^ 
is  the  picturesque  pass  of  the  Makoo$uc  Notch,  There  are  three  eminen- 
ces on  the  mountain-ridge,  of  which  that  cm  the  N.  is  100  it  the  highest. 

Goose-Eje.  is  fiur  from  the  hauots  of  ciTilisation,  and  is  but  raiely  yisited  by  tour- 
ists. One  route  of  attack  is  from  BerUa  Falls,  whenceone  ean  drivel  M.  M.  S.  to 
the  Blake  fkrm,  in  the  town  of  Success.  From  this  point  the  mountain  is  6  M.  dis- 
tant, through  woods  where  no  path  exists,  and  the  only  direction  is  a  cmnpass- 
line.  The  march  from  Blake's  to  the  summit  requires  6-8  bonrs,  and  the  wbola 
excursion  demands  2  days,  the  intervening  ni^t  being  spent  in  camp  on  the  ridge 
(where  water  may  be  found  within  ^  M.  of  the  peak).  The  whole  ascent  on  the  W. 
side  is  of  a  gradual  character,  and  the  woods  are  easily  traTeroed,  being  nearly  free 
from  undergrowth  or  &Uen  timber.  The  geological  character  of  the  ridge  is  White- 
Mountain  gneiss. 

Anotiker  route  is  from  Bethel  for  10  M.  up  tiie  Sunday-RiTer  valley,  and  then  by 
a  logging-road  for  1^  M.  to  Blake's  camp,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Goose-1^ 
was  successfully  attacked  by  members  of  the  Portland  White-Mt.  Club,  in  1875. 

The  View  from  the  smnmlt  is  both  extensive  and  picturesque,  and  10 
unique  in  character.  The  Garter-Moriah  and  Presidential  Ranges  are 
seen  in  the  S.  W.,  with  parts  of  the  remote  Franconia  group;  and  in  the 
W.  are  the  blue  undulations  of  the  Randolph  and  Pilot  Mts^  with  the 
white  Percy  Peaks.  Nearly  S.  are  Kiarsarge,  Baldface,  Moat,  and  Pleas- 
ant; the  first  and  last  having  hotels  on  their  crests.  But  the  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  prospect  is  the  vast  forest  of  Maine,  extending  away  to 
the  N.  and  £.  for  many  leagues.  Portions  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
are  seen,  a  little  S.  of  £.,  and  to  the  N.  is  the  great  basin  of  the  Umbagog 
country.  The  massive  peaks  of  Speckled  Mt  and  Bear^River  White-Cap, 
at  the  Grafton  Notch,  are  near  at  hand;  and  beyond  them  the  view  sweeps 
away  over  scores  of  nameless  peaks  in  the  remote  forests  toward  the 
Rangeley  Lakes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  watch-towers  from 
which  to  reconnoitre  the  bold  peaks  towards  Mt  Bigelow  and  Abraham, 
and  throughout  the  Kennebec  section  of  the  White  Mts. 

Piuile  XouBtaiii  is  a  fine  rocky  mass  in  Newry,  12  M.  from  Bethel  (1# 
M.  by  road),  and  oommandi)^g  a  superb  view. 
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179.    Tlie  Bixviile  and  Orafton  Votehes. 

Golebrook  (Parsnng  House  ;  M'ma^nock)  is  a  pretty  academy  and  half- 
shire  villafife  of  CoiJs  County,  wi  h  1,200  iuhabitants,  2  churclies,  a  news- 
paper, and  several  potato-starch  faotorjps.  The  Upper  Cods  Railroad 
runs  from  N.  Stratford  (see  papje  66).  23  M.  N.  to  Columbia,  Colebrook, 
and  W.  Stewartstown  {Cods  House),  across  the  river  from  Canaan,  Vt., 
and  16  M.  by  tri-weekly  stage  from  Connecticut  Lake  (see  page  422)  or 
17  M.  by  tri-weekly  stage  through  Hereford  to  Coaticook,  P.  Q. 

*  The  Bizville  Kotoh  is  10  M.  S.  E.  of  Colebrook,  and  is  reached  by  a 
road  leading  up  the  valley  of  the  Mbhawk  River,  a  pretty  stream  which 
affords  good  trout-fishing.  The  Dix  House  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Notch, 
($  1.50a  day;  $7 -8  a  week).  The  Notch  is  not  a  mountain-pass,  but  a 
deep  ravine  among  high  hills  whose  impending  cliffs  are  worn  and  broken 
into  strange  forms  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  first  view  is  disappointing, 
since  the  pass  is  entered  at  a  high  level  by  the  road  which  has  been  ascend- 
ing all  the  way  from  Colebrook.  No  mountainous  line  is  seen  in  front, 
and  it  is  only  after  leaving  the  great  forest  and  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
r.  and  a  short,  steep  ascent,  that  'the  high  and  columnar  sides  are  seen 
frownfaig  at  each  other  across  the  narrow  chasm. 

Table  Bock  is  on  the  r.  of  the  road,  and  is  reached  by  a  rude  stairway 
of  stone  blocks,  called  Jacob's  Ladder,  whose  divergence  from  the  road  is 
marked  by  a  guide-board  near  the  top  of  the  first  steep  rise.  The  rock  is 
800ft.  above  the  road,  and  2,450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  narrow  pinnacle, 
about  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  sharp  and  precipitous  sides.  It  com- 
mands a  broad  view,  including  Monadnock,  the  DIxville  and  Magalloway 
Mts.,  the  plains  of  Errol,  and  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley.  Above 
Table  Rock  a  short  path  leads  to  the  Ice  Cave,  a  profound  chasm  where 
snow  and  ice  may  be  found  throughout  the  summer.  *  The  Profile  is 
seen  from  a  guide-board  on  the  r.  of  the  road,  high  up  on  the  cliffs,  and  is 
preferred  by  some  visitors  to  the  Franconia  Profile,  on  account  of  its  vari- 
ety of  expressions.  Farther  on  are  the  refreshing  waters  of  Clear  Spring, 
on  the  r. ;  and  a  guide-board  on  the  1.  points  out  Washington's  Monument 
and  The  Pinnacle,  remarkable  rock-formations  which  have  been  exposed 
by  clearing  away  the  forests.  Then  the  path  to  The  Flume  diverges  on 
the  I.,  leading  to  a  gorge  40  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  wide,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  a  trap-dike.  At  the  foot  of  the  Notch  (which  is 
1|  M.  long)  a  board  directs  to  ther.  to  Huntington^ t  Cascades,  where,  from 
a  seat  high  up  on  the  clifis,  several  graceful  falls  are  visible.  The  Clear^ 
Stream  Meadmos  are  below  the  £.  side  of  the  Notch,  and  present  a  scene 
of  pastoral  beauty  that  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  region  behind. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  imposing  pieces  of  rock  and  mountain  soeneiy 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  country.  Totally  different  firom,  and  therefore  not  to  faie 
compared  with,  any  of  the  passes  among  the  White  Mountains,  it  has  peculiar  char- 
acterlstici  which  are  not  equalled  elnewheie.  In  general  it  may  be  sakl  that  the 
Notch  looks  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  a  couTulsion  of  nature,  which  broke  the 
mountain  ridge  firom  underneath,  throwing  the  strata  of  rocks  up  into  the  air,  and. 
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ktdog  them  Ikll  in  all  dlTe«tkmi.  Tb«  ranUt  !•  that  the  linee  of  itntiflcation  in 
the  aolid  part  of  the  hills  point  upward,  sometimes  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  kt- 
erai  pinnacles  of  rook,  like  the  IklUng  spires  of  cathedrals,  stand  out  against  the 

sky The  mariced  characteristic  of  all  the  Tiew  was  the  worn-out,  used-up 

appearance  of  erery  thing.  The  rocks  were  all  decayed  and  crumbling ;  the  mosses 
were  brown  and  dry ;  the  bushes  were  little,  old,  weasen&red  bushes ;  the  very  sky 
seemed  brown  or  brassy  orerhead.  It  is  a  very  remarkable,  a  wcnderftil  piece  of 
scenery,  and  taking  in  connection  with  tliis  the  rarious  views  along  the  road,  I  hare 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  drive  from  Colebrook,  through  Dizville  Notch  to 
Bethel,  is  the  finest  drive  I  have  ever  found  in  America  "    (W.  C.  PaiME.) 

"  The  serrated  cliffs  of  mica  slate  on  either  hand  shoot  into  the  empyrean  in  clear 
and  sharply  defined  i^nnacles  and  lances,  to  the  height  of  700-800  ft.,  leminding  one 
of  the  turrets  and  minarets  of  Sarascenic  palaces.  Here  and  there,  along  its  walht, 
on  some  knotty  spur,  or  in  some  deep  fissure,  cluster  a  few  spruces  and  white  birchefc, 
forlorn  hopes  of  vegetation,  as  it  were,  struggling  against  the  sliding  avalanche  and 
almost  invulnerable  sterility ;  and  the  bottran  of  the  defile  is  encumbeivd  with  shat- 
tered rocks  and  the  debris  from  the  bristling  crags  above.  The  locality  is  indeed  a 
second  Arabia  Petrsea,  where  solitude  has  an  abiding-place.  A  never-ceasing  gale 
howls  its  monmfhl  anthem  among  its  sharp  ledges,  and  tortured  fountains,  winding 
through  secret  glens,  send  out  a  gurgle  that  seems  ominous  of  evil.  Other  sound 
there  is  none,  unless  it  be  the  bark  of  an  occasional  wolf  or  the  shout  of  the  way- 
&rer,  to  whom  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  in  such  a  solitude  is  ccnnpanionable.'* 
(BioKm.) 

The  road  to  the  S.  K  runs  through  the  woods  to  Errol  Bam  (see 
page  424),  13  M.  A  steamer  leaves  this  point  daily  for  the  Upp^r 
Magallowajf  iZtVer,  and  also  for  the  Lake  House,  in  Upton,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Umbagog.  From  the  Lake  House  daily  stages  run  to 
Bethel  (see  page  417).  The  road  passing  from  Errol  Dam  to  Upton  leads 
in  some  places  over  high  gronnd,  whence  noble  views  of  the  White  Mts. 
are  obtained.  Lake  Umbagog  covers  an  area  of  18  square  miles,  and  is 
1,256  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  length  is  11  M.  Tributary  to  it  are  the 
trout-abounding  lakes  of  Welokenebacook,  Molechunkemunk,  MoosetoC' 
maguntic,  Cupsuptic,  and  Rangeley,  covering  69  square  miles. 


Coxmeoticat  Lake  {Connecticut-Lake  House)  is  25  M.  N.  £.  of  Cole- 
brook,  and  is  navigated  by  a  small  steamer.  It  is  5^  M.  long  by  2}  M. 
wide,  and  abounds  in  fish.  4  M.  N.  £.  through  the  forest  is  Second  Lake, 
2^  X  2  M.  in  area,  while  still  farther  N.  is  Third  Lake^  covering  200  acres. 
Fourth  Lake  contains  8  acres,  and  is  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
It  is  near  the  Canadian  border,  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  lakes  are  in 
Pittsburg,  a  town  of  200,000  acres,  with  but  400  inhabitants.  Game 
abounds  in  the  forests,  and  fish  in  the  streams.    Tri-weekly  stages. 

Mount  Carmel  is  several  miles  N.  E.  of  Third  Lake  Dr.  Jaclcson.  then 
State  Geologist,  was  the  first  white  man  who  ascended  this  peak.  In  1841  he  en- 
camped for  two  days  near  the  summit,  and  found  its  altitude  to  be  8,615  ft.  The 
slopes  were  dotted  with  amorphous  masses  of  homstone,  varying  in  color  from 
apple-green  to  black.  '*  The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  and 
grandeur.  Northward  stretches  the  lofty  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  from  tho5^  of  the  Magalloway  and  Connecticut ;  and 
beyond  these  the  broad  prairies  or  table-lands  of  Canada.  Southward  are  seen  Um- 
bagog Lake  and  the  Diamond  Hills,  with  the  numerous  waters  in  ttieir  vicinity,  and 
far  beyond  them  the  lofty  heights  of  the  White  Mts.  Westward  are  the  lakes  and 
tributary  streams  of  the  Connecticut,  and,  along  the  horiaon's  verge,  the  Grtoa 
Mta.  Eastward  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  granite  peaks  of  Maine,  Ml  Bigetow 
and  Mt  Abraham.'' 
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The  ♦  Grafton  Kotoh  is  traversed  by  the  road  which  runs  from  Errol 
Dam  and  Upton  to  Bethel.  The  short  valley  of  the  Cambridge  River  is 
ascended  from  Lake  Umbagog  through  a  sparsely  settled  country,  strewn 
with  forests.  The  scenery  of  the  Grafton  Notch  is  of  a  high  order  of 
majesty  and  impressi-veness,  and  is  visited  by  many  tourists.  On  the  S. 
W.  are  the  ponderous  heights  of  Speckled  Mountain,  fronted  on  the  N.  £. 
by  the  lofty  mass  of  the  Bear-Biver  White-Cap.  Both  of  these  moun- 
tains are  accessible,  and  command  broad  views  over  the  northern  lake- 
country.  The  Moose  Chasm,  Mother- Walker's  Falls,  and  the  Screw- 
Auger  Falls  are  among  the  natural  curiosities  here.  The  course  of  the 
Bear  River  is  followed  downward,  and  at  3  M.  beyond  the  Screw-Auger 
Falls,  the  Poplar  Tavern  is  passed.  6  M.  below  this  point  the  road 
traverses  the  hamlet  of  S.  Newry^  having  given  frequent  views  of  the 
Sunday-River  White-Cap,  Goose-Eye,  Bald  Mt.,  and  Puzzle  Mt.  6  M. 
from  S.  Newry  the  stage  enters  Bethel  (see  page  417). 

**  The  drive  down  the  Bear-River  Notch  is  hardly  inferior  in  scenery  to  that 
through  Dixville  Notch.  All  along  the  roadside  'we  found  streams  with  abundance 
of  small  trout,  and  mountain  and  valley  views  which  are  nowhere  to  be  surpassed." 
(W.  C.  Peimk.) 

During  the  summer  stages  leave  Bethel  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Boston  train,  for  the  Grafton  Notch,  Lake  Umbagog,  the  Range- 
iey  Lakes,  and  the  Dixville  Notch.  Passengers  arriving  on  the  intermediate  days 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  stage  proprietors.  The  stages  connect  with  the  steamer 
Diamond f  which  runs  up  Lake  Umbagog  to  Angler's  Retreat,  EiTol  Dam,  and  the 
Magalloway  River.  At  Errol  Dam  the  steamer  connects  with  stages  for  Dixville 
Notch  and  Colebrook.  Stages  leave  Colebrook  for  Errol  Dam  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays.  The  Diammid  leaves  the  Magalloway  River  for  Errol  Dam  and 
the  Richardson-Lake  road  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Stages  thrice 
wee^y  from  Berlin  Falls  (see  page  124)  to  Errol  Dam,  20  M. 

180.  The  Kennebec  Peaks. 

The  Editor  uses  this  term  in  speaking  of  the  noble  mountidns  below  mentioned, 
because,  although  they  are  several  leagues  from  the  Kennebec  River,  they  are  on 
the  W.  side  of  its  valley,  and  are  drained  by  its  tributaries.  Many  stately  and  for- 
midable mountains  rise  between  these  and  the  White  Mts.  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
the  accommodations  for  transit  and  sojourn  in  the  adjacent  forest-towns  are  so  lim- 
ited that  but  few  travellers  have  yet  reached  and  explored  them. 

Phillips  {Burden  House)  is  the  most  favorable  point  from  which  to 
visit  the  great  mountains  on  the  N.  E.  It  is  reached  by  the  narrow-gauge 
railroad  from  FarmingUm  (20  M.),  which  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad.    The  Elmwood  is  an  elegant  hotel  at  Phillips. 

Mount  Blue  is  4  -  5  M.  from  Phillips,  and  is  3,2(X)  ft  high.  It  is  a  very 
noble  and  symmetrical  peak,  finely  pointed,  and  visible  for  many  leagues. 
The  Saddleback  and  BIgelow  Mts.  are  finely  displayed  in  the  W. ;  and  the 
Camden  Mts.  appear  in  the  S.  E.,  with  a  long  reach  of  the  ocean  beyond 
and  on  the  r.  Peaked  Mt.  is  seen  E.  -of  Bangor;  the  Phipsburg  penin- 
sula, nearly  S. ;  and  a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine.  The  White-Mt.  wall 
is  on  the  S.  W.,  and  stretches  along  the  horizon  for  many  leagues. 
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The  path  np  to  the  crwt  of  Mt.  Blue  is  |  M.  lonii:,  and  in ewilj  followed.  When 
within  i  M.  of  the  summit  it  emerges  fh>m  the  woods,  and  thent  eforward  follows  a 
line  of  ledges.    The  peak  is  hare,  and  the  vihitor  is  not  troubled  by  trees  or  shrubs. 

Saddleback  Mountain  is  8  M.  from  Phillips,  to  the  N.  W.,  and  is  3  -4 
M.  beyond  the  iiamlet  of  Madrid  (Madrid  House).  The  path  to  the  sum- 
mit is  about  3  M.  long,  2^  M.  being  on  an  old  logging-road,  and  most  of 
the  rest  over  bare  ledges.  The  peak  is  free  fi-om  trees  and  bushes.  Sad- 
dleback is  nearly  4,000  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  several  crests  rising  from 
a  lofty  ridge.  The  view  in  every  direction  is  of  vast  extent,  including  all 
the  chief  lakes  of  Western  Maine,  the  Rangeley  region,  the  Presidential 
Range,  the  mountains  along  the  Anglo-Canadian  border,  and  the  upper 
Kennebec  valley. 

Mt.  Abraham  is  10  M.  from  Phillips,  to  the  E.  N.  E.,  and  is  3,387  ft 
high,  having  several  prominent  peaks.    The  path  is  4 -5  M.  long. 


Bangeley  Lake  is  20  M.  from  Phillips,  and  8  M.  farther  on  is  the  Indian- 
Rock  Homey  a  famous  resort  for  trout-fishers.  The  lake  is  7  M.  long  and 
2  M.  wide,  1,511  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  is  surrounded  by  bold  mountains, 
prominent  among  which  is  Mt.  Saddleback.  MooBetoemagnntic  Lake 
is  reached  by  boat,  or  by  a  rude  forest-road  from  Indian  Rock,  and  is  10 
M.  long  by  2  -  4  M.  wide.  A  steamboat  now  navigates  along  this  lake. 
A  chain  of  lakes  extends  from  Rangeley  to  Umbagog,  embracmg  SO 
square  miles  of  water  surface,  and  abounding  in  blue-back  trout  and 
other  game-fish.  Travelling  in  this  remote  wilderness  is  difficult,  and 
good  guides  should  be  obtained.  The  usual  entrances  to  the  Rangeley 
region  are  by  Farmington  or  Andover  (from  Bryant's  Pond).  The  Greets 
Vale  House  is  at  the  head  of  Rangeley  Lake,  8-4  M.  from  the  Sandy- 
River  and  Dead-River  Ponds,  in  a  good  fishing  locality.  A  steamboat  now 
runs  on  the  quiet  waters  of  Rangeley  Lake. 

The  entire  chain  of  the  Rangeley  l^akes  may  be  traversed  by  taking  the 
Umbagog  steamboat  from  Errol  Dam  or  Upton  to  the  outlet  below  the 
Mid.lle  Dam. 

At  Errol,  the  Umbagog  House  ($2  a  day;  $7-10.50  a  week)  was  built 
in  1886,  at  the  junction  of  the  Berlin  and  Colebrook  roads,  near  Clear 
Stream.  It  is  a  flat-roofed,  3-story  building,  with  large  fireplaces  on  the 
main  floor,  and  plenty  of  water  flowing  through  the  house.  Stages  leave 
the  Umbagog  House  at  6.45  a.m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  for 
Berlin  Falls,  20  M.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk*  Railway  (see*  page  124).  'They 
return  earlv  on  alternate  days.  At  other  times,  carriages  will  be  sentwitn 
travellers  Jrom  the  Alpine'  House,  at  Gorham,  which  is  under  the  same 
manager  (G.  D.  Stratton)  as  the  Umbagog.  EitoI  had  much  good  trout- 
flshing  and  hunting.  The  following  distances  are  from  the  hotel  card: 
Errol  Dam,  Steamer  Landing,  1  M. ;  Akers  Pond,  1 ;  Umbagog  Lake,  ^; 
Lakeside  House,  5;  Noyes's  Mineral  Spring,  6;  Upton,  Me.,  8;  Brown 
Farm,  9;  Dixville  Notch,  10;  Dlxville  House,  11;  Azlscoos  Falls,  15; 
Grafton  Notch,  16;  Colebrook,  20. 
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Abraham,  Mt.  424. 
Abram,  Mt.  419. 
Acteon  Ranee  334- 
Adams,  Mt.  215, 228,  6. 
Agassiz,  Basins  293. 
Agassiz,  Mt  166. 
Albany  342, 12. 
Albany  Basins  418. 
Allard's  Hill  93. 
Allen's  Mill  342. 
Alpine  Cascades  125. 
Alpine  Oarden  201. 
Alton  Bay  860, 69. 
Amesbury  50. 
Ammonoosac  234. 
Ammoaoosuc  Falls  159,  58, 

11. 
Anderson.  Mt.  133- 
Andoyer  58. 
Angler's  Retreat  423. 
Anonymous  Pond  405. 
Arethusa  Falls  147,  62. 
Around  the>Ueater  165. 
Around  the  Square  74. 
Artist's  Bluff '261. 
Artist's  Falls  74. 
Artist's  LMge  76. 
Ashland  363,  55. 
Asquam  House,  380. 
Atdtash,  Mt.  96. 
Avalanche,  Mt.  326. 
Ayalon,  Mt.  153. 

Baby  Twins  161. 
Baker's  Ponds  297. 
Baker's  River  298. 
Balch  Pond  51. 
Baldcap,  Mt.  123, 120  b. 
Bald&ce,  Mt  414. 
Bald  Hill  290. 
Bald  Knob  334. 
Bald  Ledge  255. 
Bald  Mt.  264,  3. 
Baldwin  60,  399. 
Barn-Door  islands,  394. 
Bamet,  Tt.  68. 
Bartlett  14,  95, 127. 
Bartlett  Boulder  75. 
Bartlett  Haystack  132. 


Barton,  Tt.  68. 
Basins,  Agassiz  293. 

Albany  418 

Blanchard's  415. 

The  272. 
Bath  255,  57,  8. 
Bay,  Alton  360,  59. 

Great  364. 

Jordan  402. 

Little  365. 

Long  364. 

Merry-Meeting  396. 

Moultonborough  384. 

of  Naples  403. 

Round  364. 

Tuftonborough  8S8. 
Bay- View  House  334. 
Bearcamp  52. 
Bearcamp  lUver  347. 
Bear  Island  395. 
Bear  Mt  (Bartlett)  128. 
Bear  Mt  ( Waterford)  405. 
Bear-River  White-Cap  423. 
Beckytown  828. 
Beebe  River  285. 
Beecher's  Cascades  150. 
Belknap,  Mt  335,  861, 11 
Beloeil  Mt.  66. 
Bemisl37,62,6. 
Benton  309,  5, 10, 15. 
Berlin  124, 4, 13,  67. 
BerUn  Heights  125. 
Bethel,  Me.  417,  5,  65. 
Bethlehem  164,  259,  3. 
Big  Brompton  Falls  66. 
Bigelow's  Lawn  203. 
Billerica  53. 
Bill-Merrill  Hill  400. 
Birch  Intervale  337. 
Birch  Pitch  195. 
Blackcap  77. 
Black  Mt.  (Benton)  311. 
Black  Mt  (Jackson)  99 
Black  Mt.  (Sandwich)  330. 
Black  Snout  387. 
Blair's  Mills  183  280. 
Blanchard's  Basin  415. 
Blueberry  Mt.  809 
Blue,  Mt,  Me  428. 


Blue  Pond  212. 
Blue  Ridge  294. 
Bond.  Mt.  163. 
Boott's  Spur  203. 
Boston  Hills  400. 
Boyd  Hill  864. 
Boy  Mt.  188. 
Bradford,  Mass.  58. 
Bradford,  Vt  318,  70. 
Brandy  Pond  403. 
Brawn  Bay  897. 
Bray  Hill  183, 4. 
Breton  Woods  187. 
Brickhouse  Mt  133. 
Bridgton,  Me.  404,  400. 
Brook  Farm  291. 
Brook,  Artist's  74. 

Basin  272. 

Beaver  294. 

Cascade  272. 

Davis  137. 

Dayton's  320. 

Flume  274, 2n. 

Harvard  2t8. 

Hurricane  296. 

Jefierson  160. 

Ury  419. 

Moosilauko  293. 

Nancy's  137,  6. 

Nineteen-Mile  110. 

Pond  297. 

Red-Rock  168. 

Sabba-Day  11, 343. 

SUde  257. 

Tunnel  255. 
Brownfield,  Me.  400,  fiO. 
Bryant's  Pond  417,  64 
Bumt-Mcadow  Mt  400- 
Burton  342. 
Buttermilk  Hollow  93. 
Butterwort  Flume  152. 
Byron,  Me.  417. 

Calabo,  Mt  418. 
Cambridge  127. 
Cambridge,  Tt.  69. 
Camel's  Hump  115. 
Campton  Ford  289. 
ICampton  TiUage  5, 284. 
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Canaan  887. 
Cannon.Mt.  268, 11 
Cannon  Rock  264. 
Canterbury  64. 
Cape  Horn  178, 282. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  280. 
Cape,  Raymond  402. 
Carmel,  Mt  422. 
Carriage-Road  280,  6. 
Carrigain,  Mt.  184. 
Carrigain  Notch  186. 
Carr,  Mt.  807. 
CarroU187.  [1096. 

Carter  Dome  HI,  110,  99 a» 
Carter,  Mt.  112. 
Carter  Notch  110.  76. 
Cascades,  Alpine  126. 

Beecher's  160. 

Clay's  414. 

Crystal  100, 18. 

Flame  146, 68. 

Huntington's  42L 

Middle  296. 

Hill-Brook  292. 

Seven  801, 802. 

Silver  146, 63. 

Waterville  321. 
Castellated  Ridge  219. 
Castles,  Ravine  of  the  219. 
Cathedral,  the  85, 11. 
Cathedral  Woods  74. 
Cave  Falls  820. 
Cave,  I  he  402. 
Centre  Harbor  870. 
Centre  Sandtvich  381. 
Champney  Falls  342,  338. 
Chandler  Ridge  282, 242. 
Chandler's  414. 
Cbatauque  92. 
Chatham  414, 15. 
Chelsea.  Mass.  60. 
Cherry  Mt.  187. 
Cherry-Mt.  Road  189. 
Cherry  Pond  184. 
Cherry  Valley  165. 
Chick's  Comer  379. 
ChoconiaS37, 11. 
Chocorua  Lake  346. 
Christopher,  Mt.  417. 
Church's  Falls  343, 11. 
Clay,  Mt.  220, 229, 6. 
Clay^s  Cascade  414. 
Clear  Spring  421. 
Clear  Stream  421,  7. 
CUff,  Eagle  260,  7. 

Frankenstein  62. 12. 
Clinton,  Mt.  206,  222. 
Clouds,  Lakes  of  212,  228. 
Cold  Spring  284. 
Cold-Stream  Falls  189. 
Colebrook  421, 14. 
Concord  64. 
Connecticut  Lake  422. 
Conway  4, 62,  60,  92. 


Conway  Centre  98 
Conway  Comer  92,  842. 
Conway  Junction  61. 
Conway,  North  71. 
Cook  Farm  100. 
Cook's  HiU  290. 
Copple  Crown  867, 4. 
Copp's  226. 
Cornish,  Me.  400, 60. 
Cow  Island  897. 
Crawford  House  148,  68. 
Crawford,  Mt.  188. 11. 
Crawford  Path  221. 
Crooked  River  403, 418. 
Crotched  Pond  404. 
Crafts'  Ledge  166 
Crystal  Cascade  109, 18. 
Cuba  Falls  297. 
Cuba,  Mt.  819, 297, 10. 
Cumberland,  Me.  64. 
Cupsuptic  Lake  422. 
Cushman,  Mt.  294. 
Cutler.  Mt.,  Me.  400. 
CuUer^s  River  193. 

Dalton  170,  67, 8. 
Dalton  Mt.  170. 9. 
Danville  Junction  64. 
Dartmouth  184. 
Dartmouth  College  69. 
Dartmouth,  Mt.  160. 
Davis  Path  224, 138. 
Deception,  Mt.  160. 
Denmark  400. 
Devil's  Den  86,162,286,856. 
Devil's  SUde  67,  8. 
Diamond  Island  394. 
Diana's  Bath  87, 11. 
Diana-s  Bowl  298. 
Dishwater  Pond  888. 
Dismal  Pool  68,  7. 
Dixfield,  Me.  417. 
Dixville  Notch  421,  9, 14 
DoUoff's  880. 
Dome,  Carter  110,  111. 
Dome,  Sandwich  830,  6. 
Double-Head  102. 
Dover  69. 
Drake  Island  880. 
Drake-sviUe  360. 
Dream  Lake  123. 
Dry  River  200. 
Dummer  127. 
Dundee  R<mu1  74. 
Durham  69. 

Eagle  Cliff  260,  7. 
Eagle  Lakes  266. 
Engle  Mts.  99. 
EaPt  Alton  866,  862. 
East  Branch  95,  276. 
Eastern  Pemigewasset  156. 
Eastern  Townships  66. 
East  HaverhUl  818, 66,  8,  8. 


East  Landaff  267. 
Eastman,  Mt.  414, 96. 
East  Otisfield  406. 
East  Tilton  64. 
East  Wakefield  61 
Bkton  847, 94,  4. 
Echo  Lake  (Conway)  86. 
Echo  Lake  (Franconia)  261 
Effingham  860,  4. 
Elephant's  Head  149,  6. 
Elkins  Farm  292,  826. 
Ellis  River  96. 
Ellsworth  290,  296, 8. 
Emerald  Pool  108.  6. 
Endicott  Rock  8^. 
Errol  Dam  422,  7. 
Ethan's  Pond  166, 276. 
EusUsHiU264. 
Evans'  Notch  416. 
Exeter  68. 

Fabyan  House  168,  64,  58. 

14. 
Fairlee  70. 
Fairiee  Lake  820 
Falls,  Arethusa  147, 62. 

Artist's  74. 

Berlin  124,  67, 18. 

Campton  2»6. 

Cave  820. 

Champney,  842,  888, 12. 

Church's  848, 11. 

Cold-Stream  189. 

Cuba  297. 

Fifteen-Mile  170. 

Georgianna  278. 

Gibbs's  150, 6. 

Glen-EUis  108. 

Goodrich  100, 11. 

Great,  ofSaco  400, 60. 

Hurricane  298. 

Island  273. 

Jackson  98. 

Kezar  406. 

Livcrmore  279. 

Lower  Ammonoosuc  169. 

Mother- Walker's  42a 

of  a  Thousand  Streams 
196. 

Ossipec  386. 

Pitcher  842. 

Ripley  147, 62. 

Rocky  298. 

Rumford  417. 

Screw- Anger  428. 

Steep  60. 

Swift-River  842. 

Thompson's  (Conwav)  86. 

Thompson's  (Glen)  l08. 

Thoreau  167, 11. 

Tunnel  272. 

Upper  Ammonoosuc  169. 

Walker's  262. 

Watemomee  298. 
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Falls,  Wlnniweta  99. 

Wolf  «-Head  298. 
Falmouth,  Me.  64,  899. 
Fanningtoa  69. 
Feraald  Farm  99. 
Ferrin's  Pond  261. 
Field,  Mt.  153. 
Fitteen-Mile  Falls  170. 
Fisher  Mt.  325, 11. 
Fitch  Hill  10. 
Flat  Mt.  322,  382. 
Flume,  Butterwort  152. 
Flume  Cascade  146,  63. 
Flume,  DixYille  421. 
Flume,  Franconia  271, 11 
Flume,  Hitchcock  152. 
Flume  House  270. 
Flume,  Mt  274, 12. 
Flume,  Stone  272. 
Flume,  Waterville  322. 
Follet  Hill  364. 
Forest  Avenue  404. 
Forest,  Pemigewasset    156, 
276. 

Silver  231. 

Wild-River  119,  419. 
Forist,  Mt.  125, 13 
Fort  Atlcinson  365,  392. 
Fort  Hill  399. 
Fort,  Loveweirs  349. 
Fort  Point  896. 
Fourth  Lake  422. 
Foxboro.  Me.  415. 
Fox's  293. 

Franconia  Iron-Wortu  259. 
Franconia  Mts.  257.  273. 
Franconia  Notch  258, 11, 14. 
Frankenstein  Cliff  62, 12. 
Franklin,  Mt.  209, 223. 
Freedom,  351,  60. 
Frost  Mt.  400. 
Fryeburg,  Me.  406,  60. 
Frye'B  Island  401. 

Gale  River  259. 
Garden,  Alpine  201. 
Gardner,  Mt.  817,  8, 14. 
Garnet  Pools  108, 5 
Gate  of  Notch  149, 63. 
Gates  Cottage  122 
Georgianna  Falls  273. 
Giant's  Grave  159, 150. 
Giant's  Stairs  141, 11. 
Gibbs's  Falls  150,  6. 
Gilead,  Me.  418,  65. 
Giiman's  Hill  872. 
Gihnanton  361. 
Gilmanton  Hill  254. 
Glen-Ellis  Falls  108,  5. 
Glen  House  106, 280, 95, 14. 
Glen  Ponds  296. 
Glen  Station  61. 94. 
Goodrich  Falls  100,  95. 
Goose-Eye,  Mt.  420. 


Gordon  Path  227,  229. 
Gordon  Pond  294. 
Gore  Road  182.  293. 
Gorham,  Me.  399, 60. 
Gorham  112, 5,  65,  67. 
Governor's  Island  369. 
Gove's  Comer  387. 
Grafton  Notch  423. 
Grafton  Spring  293. 
Grannv  Starbird's  Ledge  121. 
Gravestone  Mt.  820. 
Great  Falls,  Me.  400, 60. 
Great  Falls  51. 
Great  Gulf  198 
Great  Haystack  266. 
Great  Island  880. 
Great  Pennessewassee  Pond 

416. 

Great  Slide  828.  6, 12. 
Greeley  Ponds  322. 
Greeley's  821. 
Green  Hills  76. 
Green  Mt  (Conway)  77. 
Green  Mt  (Effingham)  850. 
Green  Mt.  (WatervUle)  826. 
Green's  CUfif  11. 
Green's  Ledge  127. 
Greenvale  House  424. 
Greenwood  417,  64, 16. 
Groveton  177, 57,  67. 
Guernsey's  273,  270. 
Guildhall  Falls  177. 
Guhiea-Hill  Road  382. 
Gulf,  Great  198. 
Gulf,  Oakes's  201,  228. 
Gulf  of  Mexico  198. 
Gulf  Tank  229,  235. 
Gunstock,  Mt.  365. 
Guyot,  Mt.  168. 

Hale,  Mt  164. 
Half- Way  House,  230,  6. 
Hampton  51. 
Hancock,  Mt.  157. 
Hanover  69. 
Hark  Hill  121. 
Harrison,  Me.  406. 
Hart's  Ledge  138. 
Hart's  Location  137. 
Haverhill,  Mass.  69. 
Haverhill  312,  66. 
Hayes,  Mt.  115. 
Haystack  (Albany)  86. 
Haystack  (Bartlett)  132 
Haystack  (Franconia)  270. 
Haystack  (Great)  266. 
Haystack  (lincoin)  274. 
Haystacks,  The  274. 
Head  Pond  67. 
Heights,  Bethlehem  164. 
I    Bridgton  404. 
I    Lunenburg  174. 
'Hermit  Lake  19;). 
;Highland  Lake  404. 


Hill,  AIlard'8  98. 
Bald  290. 
Bill-MerriU  400. 
Boyd  864. 
Bray  183. 
Breakheart  899. 
Bunker  178. 
Catamount  813. 
Centre-Harbor  871* 
Church  378. 
Cook's  290. 
Deer  346. 
Eaton  94. 
Eustis254. 
Fitch  253, 10. 
Follett  864. 
Fort  399. 
Giiman's  372. 
Gilmanton  264. 
Green  76. 
Hark  121. 
Jefferson  181. 
Kimball  169,  8,  7. 
Knight  298. 
Liberty  864. 
Locke's  369. 
Mann's  263. 
Marston  299,  846. 
Meeting-House  864. 
Munjoy  899. 
Ore  (Lisbon)  267. 
Ore  (Warren)  299. 
Page's  846. 
Parker  254. 
Paradise  417,  5. 
Paris  416,  64. 
Peaked  (Bethlehem)  166. 
Peaked  (Gilead)  861. 
Peaked  (by  Sqnam)  879. 
Peaked  (Warren)  298. 
Pike's  416. 
Pine  406, 18. 
Po50,16. 
Powder-Hom  813. 
Prospect  831. 
Randolph  114. 
Red  372, 11. 
Romn8  371.66. 
Shepard  379,  877. 
Singe-Poll  417. 
Soldiers'  113. 
Spruce  96. 
Stark's  407. 
Stebbins  174. 
Sugar  265,  7. 
Sunset  (Conway)  74. 
Sunset  (C.  Harbor)  870. 
Thorn  74. 
Town-House  899. ' 
Uncle  Tom's  886. 
Walker's  279. 
Wallace  165. 
Weston's  899. 
Wyatt  293. 
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Hinm  Bridge  400. 
Hitchcock  Flume  162. 
Hogback  d2B. 
Hogsback  810. 
Holderness  279, 878. 
Hollow,  Bnttermilk  93. 
Hollow,  Camptou  281 
Hookset  64. 
Howker'8  236. 
Howland  Obeenr.  169. 
Humphrey's  Ledge  87, 12. 
Huntington's  Cascades  421. 
Huntington's  RaTine  197. 
Hunt's  Mi.  256. 
Hurricane  Mt.  77. 

Ice  Cares  294. 
IdlewUd  149 
Images,  The  402. 
Imp  Mt.  108. 
Independence,  Mt.  399. 
Indian  Island  401. 
Indian  Bock  299. 
Interrales,  Caupton  289. 

Conway  78. 

Fryeburg  406. 

Newbury  314. 

Swift-RiTer  342. 
Ipswich  60. 
Iron  Mt.  104,  96,  11.  12, 

14. 
Iron- Works,  Franconia  269. 

Oilmanton  361. 

Tamworth  346. 
Island,  Bear  395, 897. 

Cow  397. 

Diamond  394. 

Drake  380. 

Eagle  896. 

Falls  273. 

Frye's  401. 

Governor's  869. 

Great  880. 

Indian  401. 

Long  386. 

Mile  380. 

Moose  396. 

Parker's  394,  39a 

Pine  396. 

Plum  50, 157. 

Pond  66. 

Rattlesnake  394. 

Ship  396. 

Sloop  402. 

Squaw  402. 

Steamboat  897. 

Sturtevant  380. 

Timber  894. 

Welch  894. 

Witch  896. 

Jackson  98, 6, 14, 95. 
Jackson,  Mt.  206. 
Jacob's  Ladder  234. 


Jeffcr9onHiI1181,8. 
Jefiferson,  Mt.  218, 6. 
Jericho  96, 104 
Jobildunk  Rarine  301. 
Jockey  Cap  407, 13. 


Lake  Wlnnepesankee  388. 
66. 
Winnesquam  864,  54. 
Lancaster  172, 57^  8,  8. 
'Lancaster  Gore  1  '^ 


John  Quincy  Adams  216,  Landaff  256, 10^. 


227 
Jordan  Bay  402. 

Kancamagus,  Mt.  822,  26. 
Kettle  Cove  408. 
Keaar  Falls  406. 
Kiarsarge,  Mt.  79. 
Kiarsarge  Village  74. 
KUkenny  176 
Kimball  HUl  169, 3,  7. 
Kingsley's  Peak  825. 
King's  Ravine  199,  227, 14. 
Kinneo,  Mt.  294. 
Kinsman,  Mt.  267 
Knight  HiU  298. 

Laconia  863,  869.  55. 
La&yette  House  259 
Ufayette,  Mt.  265, 12,  8,  7  i  Lincoln',  Mt.  274' 


Langdon,  Mt.  1^. 
Lary's  li4. 
Lawrence  58. 
Lead-Mine  Bridge  122. 
Ledge,  Artist's  76. 

Bald  255. 

Cathedral  86 

Crufts'  166. 

Granny  Starbird's  121. 

Green's  127. 

Hart's  138. 

Humphrey's  87, 12. 

Prospect  80. 

The  280. 

White-Horse  86, 11. 

WiUoughby  128. 
Lennozville,  P.  Q.  66. 
Liberty,  Mt.  274, 12. 


Lake  Chocorua  345. 
Connecticut  422. 
Cupsuptio  422 
Dream  128 
Eagle  266. 
Echo  (Conway)  86. 
Echo  (Franconia)  261. 
Fairlee  820. 
Fourth  422. 
Haystack  270. 
Hermit  195. 
Highland  404 
Little  Sebago  4?2. 
Lonesome  262- 
Maidstone  177- 
Merry-Meeting  361. 
Mollychunkemunk  422. 
Moosetoomaguntic  ^2. 
Moran  261,  257 
Newichawannock  51. 
of  the  Clouds  212,  223. 
Ossipee  849, 854. 
Profile  261. 
Rangeley  424. 
Saco  149. 
Sebago401,60. 
Second  422. 
Silver  347,  52 
Spaulding's  196. 
Squam  379,  377,  368 
Star  227. 
Storm  228 
Tarleton  299. 
Third  422. 
Umbagog  422,  4,  7. 
Tillage  m.  2,  55 
Waukawan  868,  55. 
Welokenebacook  422. 
WiUoughby  68. 


Xion's  Head  SL.^ 

Lisbon  254  6,  67,9,14,15. 

'Little  Monroe  210. 

Little  Sebago  402. 

Little  Squam,  378, 2. 

Littleton253,57,9. 10, 14. 

Livermore  Falls  279. 

lake's  HiU  869. 

Locke's  Mills  65. 

Long  Island  385. 

Long  Pond,  Me.  401 

Long  Pond  371. 

Long  Pots  897. 

Lookout  Point  77. 

Lost  Nation  175. 

Lougee  Pond  861. 

LoveU,  Me.  416. 
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nerve  food. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water 
and  sugar  only,  and  agrees  with  such  stim- 
ulants as  are  necessary  to  take. 

DESCRIPTIVE     PAMPHLET    FREE. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


AD  VERTISEMENTa. 


FATHERS, 
MOTHERS, 

BROTHERS, 
SISTERS, 


Everywhere,  wUl  find 

The  BEAG0N 

PARTICULARLY    INTERESTING    READING. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  WEEKLY  PAPER. 

It  has  the  best  literary  columns,  able  editorials  on  leading 
t<mics,  latest  fashions  in  dress,  a  Children's  Column  for  the 
little  ones,  the  drama  and  moslc,  particularlT  Interestlnir  prob- 
lems on  whist,  interestinfl:  letters  from  popular  resorts,  tinanoe 
and  insurance,  social  Kosslp  at  home  and  abroad,  a  srood  sermon, 
an  excellent  story,  lansmaire  notes,  original  illastrations,  and 
many  other  attractive  features. 

The  Beacon  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  brightest  weekly  papers  in  the 
United  States.    Every  column  sparkles.  —  Brooklyn  Times. 

Th'  Beacon  Is  one  of  the  brightest,  cleanest,  and  best-edited  papers  in  Boston. 
Each  issue  is  largely  Illustrated.  —  SomerviUe  Journal. 

The  leacon  of  Boston  is  by  all  odds  the  brightest  and  best  paper  of  the  North.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  prettiest  papers  in  the  world.  —  The  Florida  Herald. 

The  Beacon  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining  of  ail  the 
weekly  papers.  Its  news  is  always  firesh  and  spicy,  and  arranged  in  such  admirable 
style  that  it  seems  doubly  attractive.  Its  editorials  are  strong  and  original.  —  Town 
Topics. 

The  Beacon  is  a  very  bright  member  of  the  weekly  newspaper  circldi  —  Boston 
Globe. 

Is    printed    and    mailed    on   Friday,  thus    reaching 

fI|TTT|        out-of-town  subscribers   on    Saturday.     ^2.60  per 
1 11  J!l        ■"""»",  free  of  postage. 

Published  every  Saturday  morning. 
DIP  A  PnHJ     ®®"^  postal  card  fbr  free  sample  copy. 
D£f  AUUri  07RUS  A.  PAGE,  Publisher,  295  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


AD  VBRTISEMENTa, 


THE    WHITE    HILLS 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  new  cuts  and  photograyures  from  Nature. 
1  voL    Crown  8vo.    English  cloth,  $2.60. 


ESTES  AND   LAURIAT, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


LONGFELLOW. 

FINAL   MEMORIALS  OF   HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

By  Samuel  Longfellow. 

8vo.   Uniform  with  the  '*  Life."     With  two  new  steel  plates.    In  cloth,  $3.00; 
half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $5.50. 

"  The  beaaty  of  this  treasure  of  a  book,  which  makes  us  love  and  honor  the 
lamented  poet  more  and  more,  and  which  romids  oat  the  beautiful  record  of  a  beautiful 
MXq."  —Cambridge  Tribune. 

**  What  richness  of  revelation  concembig  his  personal  life  is  to  be  found  in  this 
book !  Everything  in  this  volume  has  the  character  of  a  summer  afternoon  about  it. 
You  are  attracted  to  the  life  of  the  poet  as  yon  are  drawn  to  his  poetiy,  because  he 
makes  you  forget  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life."  —  Boston  Herald 

••  At  the  appearance  of  the  *  Life/  we  remarked  upon  the  loveliness  of  spirit,  the 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the  amiability  of  temper  that  always  characterized  the  poet. 
One  rises  from  the  present  volume  of  '  Memorials '  with  a  sense  of  the  same  qualities 
in  him  of  whom  it  treats,  and  with  a  feeling  that  It  was  good  to  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  the  company  of  so  beautiful  a  spirit."  —  Advertiser. 

••  This  book  introduces  the  reader  into  the  most  intimate  life  of  the  beloved  poet. 
His  sweetness  and  charm  of  nature,  his  playful  gentleness,  his  fine  discrimination  and 
inclusive  sympathies  are  revealed  here  in  a  manner  that  could  hardly  be  borne  by  any 
other  character  in  literary  history."  —  Traveller. 


TICKNOR    &c    CO.,  Boston. 


AD  VERTISEMENTa, 


EUROPEAN    TRAVEL    BOOKS. 


LITERARY  I«ANDMABKS  OF  I«ONDON.  By  Laubbncb  Hvtton.  $1JM). 

A  t>ook  3f  which  literary  America  may  be  proud.  —  Saturday  Review.    The  homes 

and  haunts  of  fieunoos  authors  in  the  great  world-city  of  England. 
TH£  IBiPBBIAIi  ISLAXD.    By  James  F.  Hdnmbwbll.    8vo.    Illustrated. 

f4.00.    The  Castles,  Abbeys,  Halls,  Cathedrals,  etc.,  of  Merrie  England. 
ENOIilSH  HOBIE  LIFB.    By  Robbkt  Laibd  Colubb.    $1.00.   Mistress  and 

Maid;  Conrcship  and  Marriage;  Church  and  Beligion;  Parents  and  Children, etc. 
£NOIiISH  RAMBIiES.    By  William  Wintbb.    $1.50.    London;  Stoke-Pogis; 

Bamet;  Canterbury;  Warwickshire,  etc. 
A  TRIP  TO  ENGI«AND.    By  William  Wiktkb.    Illustrated  by  Jo  Jefrersofn. 

$2.00.    Windsor;  London;  Kenilworth;  Warwick;  Stratford-on-ATon;  Westmin- 
ster, etc. 
SHAK£SP£ABE'S  ENGIiAND.    By  William  Wimteb.    60  cents. 
A  PICKWICKIAN  PII.GRIMAG£.    By  J.  R.  G.  Hassabd.     $1 00.     Mr. 

Pickwick;  the  Wdlers;  Rochester;  Todgers's;  A  Boat  Voyage  on  the  Wye. 
HISTORIC Ali  MONUMENTS  OP  FRANCE.    By  James  F.  Hunnewell. 

Illustrated.    $3  SO.     France's  Cathedrals,  Palaces,  Castles,  Abbeys,  and  Celtic, 

Roman,  and  MedisBval  Remains. 
A    LITTLE    TOUR   IN   FRANCE.     By  Henbt  James.     $1.50.   Exquisite 

descriptions  of  Tours,  Blois,  Amboise,  Chenonceaux,  Angers,  Mahtes,  LaRochelle, 

Poitiers,  Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  Nimes,  Avignon,  Yaucluse,  Orange,  Macon, 

Dijon,  etc. 
PORTRAITS  OF  PliACES.    By  Henbt  James.    $150.    Venice,  Rheims,  Laon, 

Chartres,  Etretat,  Nonnandy,  Warwickshire,  Saratoga,  Newport,  Quebec,  etc. 
THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  RHINE.    By  Geo.  E.  Wabikg,  Jr.    A  voyage  down 

the  Moselle.    Illustrated.    $1-50. 
DUE  NOBTH.     By  Matcbin   M.  Ballou.     $1.50.     Copenhagen,  Christiania, 

Stockholm,  Bergen,  Loffodcns,  North  Cape,  Lapland,  Finland,  St.  Fetersbarg, 

Moscow,  Nljni-Novgorod,  Warsaw,  Poland,  etc. 
TUSCAN  CITIES.    By  Wm.  D.  Howells.    Illustrated  by  PenneU.    $'iOO.    In 

leather,  $10.00.    Florence,  Siena,  Pistoja,  Lucca,  Pisa,  etc.,  exquisitely  portrayed. 
THE  STOBIED  SEA.    By  Mbs.  Lew  Wallace.    $1.00.    The  Mediterranean; 

Tunis;  Carthage;  Smyrna;  Arabs;  the  Harem;  Byron,  etc. 
A  WAXK  IN  HEIiI«AS.    Bj  Denton  J.  Snideb.    $2.50.   A  leisurely  ramble  in 

Modem  Greece,  Athens,  Fentelicus,  Parnassus,  Marathon,  Chalcis,  Thebes,  etc. 
PEBSIA  AND  THE  FEBSIANS.    By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.     8vo.    Richly 

illustrated  and  bound,  $5  00     A  vivid  and  poetic  description  of  this  romantic 

country,  by  the  recent  U.  S.  Minister  at  Teheran. 
AMONG  THE  AZOBES.  By  Ltman  H.  Weeks.  With  map  and  25  illustrations. 

$1.50.    Caldeira,  Pico,  San  Jorge  and  Graciosa,  Terceira,  San  Miguel,  etc.  A  group 

of  vivid  and  delightful  chapters  about  these  favorite  Atlantic  isles. 
BED-IiETTEB  DAYS  ABBOAD.    By  John  L.  Stoddabd.    Richly  illus- 
trated and  bound.  $5.00.    Spain;  Toledo  and  Cordova;  Seville  and  Granada;  the 

Alhambra;  Gibraltar;  the  Passion  Play  of  Ober  Ammergau;  St.  Petersburg  and 

Moscow.  • 


For  sale  by  aU  booksellers, 
boots  tnailed/ree. 


Sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  qf  price.    Catalogues  cf  out 

TICKNOR  AND  COMPANY,  Boston. 


AD  VERTJSEMENTS, 


KIMBALL'S 
SATIN  STRAIGHT  CUT  GlCAREnES. 


People  of  refined  taste  who  desire  exceptionally 

fine  Cigarettes  should  use  only  our  Straight 

Cut,  put  Tip  in  satin  packets  and  boxes 

of  10s.   20s.   50s.  and   100s. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO. 

14:   FIRST  JPMIZE   MEDALS. 


DUE   NORTH. 
By  Maturin  M.  Ballou,  author  of  "  Dne   South,"  "  Due  West," 
**  Edge-tools  of  Speech,"  '•  Genius  in  Sun9hine  and  Shadow."    f  1.50. 

"  Channlng—  an  excellent  book."  —  B.  P.  ShUlaber. 

"  An  ideal  writer  of  books  of  travel."  —  Boston  Olobe. 

"  Captivates  the  attention  and  interest."  —  The  Watchman, 

**  Of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  culture,  Mr.  Ballou  is  the  ideal  tTaTeIIer."—AM- 
ton  Traveller. 

Mr.  Ballou's  previous  travel-books  have  had  an  immense  popular  success,  now 
repeated  in  this  vivid  record  of  his  recent  travels  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  It  con- 
tains attractive  accounts  of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  capitals,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  Christiania;  chapters  devoted  to  Bergen  andTrondhJem;  the  LoflTo- 
dens  and  Maelstroni ;  The  North  Cape  and  Midnight  San;  Lapland  and  Finland;  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  The  Neva  and  Volga;  Nijnl-Novgorod;  Warsaw  and 
Russian  Poland,  etc 

SONS    AND    DAUGHTERS. 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent."    $1.60. 

;  brilliant  society  novel  which  I  have  read  for 
says  Rebbcca  Hardimg  Davis. 
AuviYciu.  nvuu^.aui  i/.illiancy,  power,  and  absorbing  interest,  —  one  of  the  most 
important  literary  events  of  this  decade.    It  will  hold  speU-bound  the  readhig  world," 
says  Lilian  Whiting. 

AGNES  SURRIAGE. 
By  Edwtn  Lassetter  Bynner.  $1.60. 
*'  The  blue  water?  of  Massachusetts  Bay  sparkle  through  its  pages,  and  the  storm- 
winds  are  heard  whittling  across  Marblehead  Harbor  in  the  quaint  old  days  of  the  Bay 
Colony.  Bynner  has  in  this  romance  begun  a  work  for  our  lovely  sea-coast  such  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  did  for  the  islands  and  glens  of  Scotland,  covering  them  with  the  rich 
and  enduriifg  glamour  of  poetic  associations." 


"  It  certainly  is  the  cleverest,  most  brllli 

many  a  year.    Polly  is  incomparable,"  says  I 

•^  A  novel  of  wonderful  brilliancy,  power, 


For  tale  by  all  bookMellert.    SenU  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  the  pricey  bu  the  pub- 
Ushers, 

TIOKNOR    &    CO.,  Bosto- 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


THE 

BOSTON  I  TRAVELLER. 


DA/LY.  SEMI-WEEKLY.   WEEKLY 

THB    BEST 
FAMILY    NEWSPAPERS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 


THE   QUARTO   NUMBER 

Of  the  BOSTON  EVENING  TRAVELLER,  now  pub- 
lished evet'if  Saturday,  is  meeting  the  popular  demand 
felt  all  over  New  England  for  a 

CLEAN  AND  INTERESTING  PAPER 

that  will  be  a  welcome  and  regular  visitor  in  the  homes 
all  over  New  England,  where  a  well-printed  paper,  of 
elevated  tone  and  popular  features,  can  be  appreciated. 

3 CENTS  A  COPY.^ 3 

One  Month $0.75 

Two  Months 1.50 

Three  Months 2.25 

For  sale  by  Newsdealers  everywhere,  or  at 

TRAVELLER    OFFICE, 

31   State  Street,  Boston. 


AD  VERTI8EMENTS. 


Oceanic. 


STAR   ISLAND,   ISLES   OF  SHOALS,   N.  H., 

(10  miles  off  Portsmouth,  N*  H.) 

O.  L.  FRISBEE,  Proprietor. 

Tbe  OOBAMio  occnpies  the  finest  site  at  the  Shoals,  and  faces  the  ocean  on  all  sides. 

Its  freedom  from  heated  land  breezes,  hay  fever,  dampness,  fog,  dust,  moeqoitoes, 
flies,  its  excellent  table  and  perfbct  drainage,  combined  with  all  modem  improvements, 
make  this  the  ideal  summer  resort  of  the  country.    Boating  and  fishing  unsurpassed. 

Tkrms:  Transient,  $3.00  per  day;  by  the  week,  $1750;  by  the  month,  $15.00  per 
week. 

The  swift  and  commodious  Steamer  Oceanic,  Captain  Wm.  Bobbison,  leaves 
Portsmouth  four  times  each  day  (Sundays  excepted),  at  8.00  and  11.15  a.  m.,  and  3.25 
and  6.20p.m.;  returning,  leaves  Star  Island  at  5  45  and  9.30  a.m., and  1.30  and  4.45 
P.M.,  conncctmg  with  all  trains  on  the  Boston  in  Maine  Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  and 
Concord  Bailroad. 

The  first  landing  after  leaving  Portsmouth  Is  Appledore  Island.  After  remaining 
here  only  a  few  minutes,  the  steamer  will  proceed  direct  to  the  Oceanic,  one  half  mile 
beyond. 

Through  tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  through  on  all  principal  railroads.  Send 
for  circulars  to  the  proprietor. 


THE    SUNNY    SIDE    OF    SHADOW. 

By  a  Convalescent.    By  Mrs.  S  G.  W.  Benjamin.    1  vol.    16mo.    $1.00. 

A  series  of  the  most  delightful  little  essays  and  sketches,  written  by  a  convales- 
cent, on  the  themes  naturally  suggested  by  the  quiet  life  of  pahi,  and  by  the  hopefulness 
of  new-bom  strength.  A  bright  writer  has  said  of  them :  **  These  brief  essays  make  a 
very  attractive  volume.  They  are  something  in  the  style  of  Emerson's  essays,  though 
not  imitative.  Some  of  the  thoughts  are  very  finely  expressed,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  value  of  being  the  universal  thought  or  feeling,  which  eveo  one  Is  glad  to  see 
clothed  clearly  and  finely  in  noble  language." 

LETTERS    OF    HORATIO    GREENOUGH, 

To  his  Brother,  Henry  Greenongrh.  With  Biographical  Sketches  and 
some  Contemporary  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Fbances  Boott 
Greenough.    1vol.    12mo.    With  portrait.    $1.25. 

"  Very  welcome  to  readers  of  literary  tastes  and  artistic  sympathies.  They  give 
one  a  portrait  of  a  sensitive  nature,  keenly  alive  to  whatever  was  fine  and  true.  The 
letters  throw  side-lights  on  the  growth  of  art  and  artistic  tastes  in  America,  and  have 
a  distinct  value  on  that  account.  There  are  letters  from  Willis,  Dana,  the  Greenoughs, 
et  als.,  with  charming  pictures  of  Boston  fifty  years  ago.*' 

"  Especially  attractive  for  their  pictures  of  Washington  and  Boston  between  1880  and 
1850.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  foreign  travel ;  and  the  personal  Imprpssions  of  men  —  as 
Thorwaldsen  —  are  valuable  and  revealing.  The  frank  and  imafi'ected  style  of  the  cor- 
respondenca  helps  it." 

NIGHTS    WITH    UNCLE    REMUS: 

Myths  and  IL.et;ends  of  the  Old  Plantations.  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  author  of  "  Uncle  Remns:  his  Songs  and  Sayings,"  "  At  Teague 
Poteet's,"  etc.    1  vol.    16mo.    Illustrated.    Pajwr  covers,  60  cents. 

TICKNOR    &    CO..    Bosto] 


AD  VERTISBMBNTa. 


FRANCIS   MORANDI   &   SON, 

ttanut^urers  of  md  Dealers  k 


-^ 


HoTEIi   AND  RESTAdRANT  GoODS, 

FRENCH   RANGES, 

Whiteley's  Jacket  Kettles,  Steam  Tables,  etc. 
50   UNION  AND  37   FRIEND  STREETS,  BOSTON. 

AMERICAN    LITERATURE 

AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  By  Edwin  Pkboy  Whipple.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Gbbenlbav  Whittieb,  to  whom  the  Tolume  is  dedicated. 
12ino.    Gilt  top.    91.50. 

This  new  volnroe  of  the  grreat  eseay  iat's  work  contains  his  famone  Centennial 
articles  on  American  IJterature;  two  articles  on  Emerson;  a  brilliant  mono- 
graph on  Starr  King;  the  now  classic  review  of  Daniel  Webster's  Oratory;  all 
written  with  that  finished  elegance  of  style  and  affluence  of  incident  and  anec- 
dote for  which  Whipple  was  always  famed. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   EMINENT   MEN. 

By  Edwin  Percy  Whipple.    With  portrait  of  Mr.  Whipple;  and  Db.  Bab- 

TOL^s  Memorial  Address.    $1  50;  in  halt  calf,  $3.00. 
SonNEa.  MoTLET.  Obobqb  Eliot. 

Choatb.  Oborgb  Ticknor.  Matthew  Arkold. 

AOASsiz.  Barry  Cornwall.  Ralph  Waldo  ExnsoN. 

A  positiTely  fascinatins;  piece  of  reading.  -- Hartford  Cotirant. 

A  flashing  eloquence  nf  style  and  a  delicate  discrimination  — most  engag- 
ing and  ably  written.  —  N.  Y,  Telegram. 

No  English  critic  ever  surpasswi  Mr.  Whipple  in  the  precision  of  his 
jadgnients,  the  entire  calmness  of  his  reasoning,  the  perfection  of  his  pictares, 
and  the  luminous  clearness  of  his  style.  His  essays  are  not  an  introduction  to 
literature  but  the  yery  essence  of  literature  itself.  —  The  Beactm  {Boston). 


'^ese  boohs  are  for  sale  5y  all  boohseilen.    8ent^  post-paid^  on  receipt  of 
^e,  by  the  puMiskers, 

TICKNOR    AND    COMPANY.    Boston. 


AD  VERTI SEME  NTS. 


aap^MPc-:-'^ 


HOTEI.  BRUNSWICK.  BOSTON,  MASS.,  Comer  of  Boylston 
and  Clarendon  Sts.,  opposite  Trinity  Church  (Philllpa  Brooks's),  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  I  echnology,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  close  to  the 
Ikluseum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  New  Old  South  Church,  etc.,  and  amid  the  best  part  of 
the  beautiful  Back  Bay  District. 

Also,  under  the  same  Proprietorship^ 
HOT£Ii  VICTORIA,  A  new  and  sumptuous  hotel  at  the  comer  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Newbury  Streets,  kept  on  the  European  plan,  and  by  veteran  travellers 
called  "the  Delmonlco's  of  Boston"    This  house  is  on  the  Back  Bay,  close  to 
Copley  Square  and  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

^  HOTKL.  PONEMAH,  at  Milford  Springs,  N.  H.,  one  and  a  half  mllea 
by  stage  ftx)m  Amherst  Station,  which  is  one  and  a  quarter  hours  by  express-train 
from  Boston  (Boston  and  Lowell  line).  A  first-class  and  modem  summer  resort,  at 
the  famous  Ponemah  and  Milford  Springs. 


These  three  famous  hotels  are  conducted  by 


BARNES  &  DUNKL^ 
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AD  VERTiaEMENTa. 


•^Y^NTWORTH    jikhh 

and  Its  grouping  of  handgome  cottages  furniflh  accbmmodationji  for  two  hundred 
guests,  and  are  open  from  June  1  to  October  15. 

JACKSON,   N.   H., 

is  on  tlie  east  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  midst  of  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  loveliest  towns  in  New  England.  For 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  waterfalls,  and  fine  streams  for  trout  fishing,  and 
its  many  varied  drives  and  walks,  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Jackson  is  five  hours*  ride  from  Boston,  and  twelve  from  New  York. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  methods, 
a  large  volume  of  water  from  Jackson  Falls  flowing  continually  through  closets 
and  drains. 

The  purest  spring-water,  from  the  mountains,  provided  for  the  house. 

The  kitchen  is  a  building  by  itself,  avoiding  the  objectionable  feature  of  a 
kitchen  under  the  same  roof  with  diningJiall  and  rooms. 

With  tlie  large  number  of  open  fireplaces,  and  steam-heat  in  halls,  the 
establishment  is  kept  thoroughly  comfortable  in  coH  weather. 

From  our  farm,  fresh  vegetables,  cream,  and  milk  are  furnished  in  abun- 
dance, and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries  in  their  season. 

The  grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out  with  fountains,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  contain  several  fine  tennis  courts  and  croquet  lawns. 

In  the  entire  construction  of  our  establishroent,  our  aim  has  been  to  pro- 
vide for  our  guests  every  comfort  and  pleasure  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
home. 


WENTWORTH   HALL. 

SPECIAL   NOTICE   FOB   1890. 

(l8t.)  A  handsome  Club  House  for  Gentlemen,  and  Gymnasium  for 
those  interested  in  Physical  Culture,  have  been  added  to  the  Hotel  this 
season.  ,      .  ,     ,. 

(2d.)  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office  in  Hotel,  with  direct  wires  to 
Boston  and  New  York. 

every  train. 

M.  C.  WENTWORTH,  Proprietor. 


AD  VBRTISBMENTS. 


BOSTON 

DAILY  .  . 

ADVERTISER. 

The  Leading  Family  Paper  of  New  Eng- 
land. Clean,  Full  in  its  News  and  its 
Departments.  An  Indispensable  in  every 
conservative  borne. 


BOSTON 

Evening 
Record. 

The  Brightest,  Spiciest,  and  Cleanest  Pa- 
per in  Boston.  No  one  can  afford  to  miss 
it. 


THE    VICTORIA, 


DARTMOUTH    STREET,    CORNER    NEWBURY,    BOSTON. 

EUMOBEAN   PLAN. 

This  new  and  elegantly  appointed  Hotel  is  now  open  for  transient  or  peimanent 
fniests.  The  Restaarant  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  together  with  the  Priyate 
Dining  Rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  is  open  until  midnight. 

Families  supplied  fW)m  itn  larder  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening. 

Back-Bay  Cars  marked  Ykkdomb  pass  the  door. 
CHAS.  A.  OLEASON,  Makager.  BARNES  A  DUNKLEE,  PBOPBncTOSS. 

Messrs.  Barnes  h  Dnnklee  are  also  proprietors  of  the  magnificent  Hotbl 
Brunswick,  comer  of  Boylston  and  Clarendon  Streets,  Boston;  and  of  the  beauti- 
ful summer  resort,  the  Hotel  roKSMAH,  at  Milfoxd  Springs  (2  miles  flrom  Amherst 
StaUon),  N.  H. 


AD  VERTISBMBNTS, 


THE    BOSTON    POST. 

AN    INDEPENDENT   DAILY    NEWSPAPER. 

8  Pages,  $6.00  a  Year,  2  Cents  a  Copy. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  the  Post  has  nnidly  grown  in  public  flivor 
and  has  greatly  extended  Its  inflaence  throughout  New  England.  It  has  secured  a 
permanent  position  among  the  leading  daily  pa^rs  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
aimed  to  raise  the  standard  of  journalism  by  treating  all  political  and  other  questions 
of  public  Interest  with  fairness,  ftaniness,  and  decency.  It  is  the  ablest  and  truest 
representative  in  New  England  of  the  reform  tendencies  of  the  present  national 
administration. 

The  Kdltorlal  Expressicms  of  the  paper  are  marked  by  candor,  courtesy,  and 
ability.  The  literary  tone  is  of  a  finer  quality  than  that  of  any  oth^r  daily  paper 
in  New  England  ITie  leading  book  reviews  ai.d  literary  articles  are  written  by 
the  ablest  and  keenest  critics  connoctrd  with  the  American  press. 

The  News  of  the  IHty.  gathered  by  a  large  corps  of  correspondents  and  re- 
porters in  all  populous  places  throughout  the  country,  is  presented  in  the  m  st 
compact  and  best-edited  form.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Associated  Press  despatches,  fuller  special  despatches  than  heretofore 
from  all  news  centres. 

In  the  Special  Money  Market  Reports,  bi  addition  to  the  daily  review  of 
what  investors  are  doing,  the  tendencies  in  stocks,  bonds  and  kindred  securities, 
will  be  found  each  Monday  the  Clearing  House  Returns  fam  all  the  monetary 
centres  in  the  country.  This  is  printed  nowhere  else,  and  is  alone  worth  the 
year's  subscription. 

The  Commercial  Record  contains  daily  reports  of  the  Boston  markets  and 
telegraphic  advices  from  all  commercial  centres,  with  other  information  of  value 
to  shippers  and  buyers.  Care  is  taken  to  make  these  leports  thorough  and 
accurate. 

The  Ship  News  is  more  complete  in  the  Post  than  in  any  other  daily  paper  in 
New  England. 

The  Weekly  Post,  containing  In  Ihe  fifty- two  numbers  of  the  year  nearly  three 
thousand  columns  of  trtbh  and  \aluable  matter,  is  now  furnished  to  subscriben 
for  $1.0U  a  year. 
Sample  copies  mil  be  tent,  without  charge,  to  any  part  of  ihe  United  Statet, 

THE  LAWS  OP  EUCHRE,  As  adopted  by  the  Somerset  Club  of  Bos- 
ton.  March  1,  1888.  with  some  suggestions  ulxtut  the  play.    By  U.  C. 
Leeds  and  James  DwiQHT.    1vol.    IGmo.    50  cents. 
'*  '  he  Laws  of  Euchre  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  admirable  treatise  on  the  fttvor- 
ite  American  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  authoritative  rules  are  set  fonh  simply, 
concisely,  and  plainly,  according  to  the  new  enactments  of  the  Somerset  Club,  two 
of  whose  best-known  members,  JM  r  Herbert  C.  Leeds  and  Dr.  James  Dwight,haie 
prepared  this  little  volume,  and  added  to  it  an  invaluable  series  of  general  remarks 
as  to  "  the  play."    Most  of  the  treatises  on  card  games  are  so  voluminous  that 
people  who  play  for  amusement  are  repelled  tYom  them,  and  prefer  to  play  bumble- 
puppy  ;  but  **  The  Laws  of  Euchre  "can  be  read  through  in  half  an  hour,  and  made 
an  integral  part  of  one's  card-C(  nscloufcncss  in  a  few  careful  games ;  and  then  the 
player  can  folly  enjoy  his  game. 

WHIST  UNIVERSAL.  An  Analysis  of  the  Game,  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  American  Leads.  By  G.  W.  P.  $1.25. 
"  Whist  Universal  "  Is  now  the  one  guide-book  fer  the  great  game.  All  the 
maxims  that  we  need  of  all  the  authorities,  in  connection  with  the  respective 
subject-matter  to  wb>ch  they  apply,  are  within  the  covers  of  this  compilation. 
1  h3  book  is  full  of  the  most  desirable  information  upon  the  game,  and  easily  takes 
the  lead  of  every  whist  treatise  in  quantity  and  quality  of  whist  inteUlgcnce. 

AMERICAN   WHIST.    By  G.  W.  P.    Tenth  edition.    91.00. 

We  commend  this  handbook  to  all  lovers  of  the  noble  game,  as  being  practical, 
clear,  and  fUll,  without  falling  Into  prolixity.—  Courier. 

It  deserves  to  be  on  the  tables  or  all  good  whist-players  In  the  land.  —  N.  Y.  Mail 
A  capital  handbook  to  the  first  of  all  games  of  cards.  —  Chicago  Tribune, 


^  \*For  »alehv  nUhookteOen.  Sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  <^f  pHee.  Catalogues 
qf  our  boots  maued/ree.  ^ 

TICKNOR   &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


The  Riverside  Paper  Series. 

Continuing  the  Ticknor  Paper  Series, 

1.  John  Ward,  Preacher.    By  Margaret  Deland. 

2.  The  Scarlet  Letter,    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

3.  But  Yet  a  Woman,    By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 

4.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,    By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

5.  The  Story  of  Avis,    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

6.  The  Feud  of  Oakfield  Creek,    By  Josiah  Royce. 

7.  Agatha  Page,    By  Isaac  Henderson. 

8.  The  Guardian  Angel,    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

9.  A  Step  Aside,    By  Charlotte  Dunning. 

10.  An  Ambitious  Woman,    By  Edgar  Fawcett 

11.  The  spy.    By  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

12.  Emerson'' s  Essays,    First  and  Second  Series. 

13.  In  War  Time,    By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

14.  Elsie  Venner.    By  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

15.  Agnes  of  Sorrento,    By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

16.  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,    By  William  D.  Howells. 

17.  A  Roman  Singer,    By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

18.  The  Second  Son,    By  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Thomas  Bai- 

ley Aldrich. 

19.  A  Daughter  of  Eve,     By  Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 

Extra  Number  A.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  By  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 

Extra  Number  B.  Looking  Backward,  2000-1887,  By 
Edward  Bellamy,    New  Edition  from  new  Plates. 

Extra  Number  3.  Ein  Riickblick  (Looking  Backward). 
Translated  into  German  by  Rabbi  Solomon  Schin- 
dler. 

Each,  tastefully  bound  in  paper,  50  cents. 
{Other  numbers  to  be  announced  hereafter.) 

'Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

4  Park  St,,  Boston  :  11  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


THIS  is  not  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  type  foundry, 
but  for  The  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Hartford  ; 

but  it  is  a  most  appropriate  method, 
for  that  Company  issues  every  de- 
sirable type  of  personal  insurance, 
at    lowest    rates    consistent  with 

Safety,  and  amplest  security:  Life 
and  Endowment  Policies,  Annuity 
Policies,  Accident  Policies,  Combined 
Life  and  Accident  Policies,  Accident 

Tickets.  As  an  Accident  Company, 
it  is  the  leading  one  of  the  world,  and 
larger  than  all  others  in  America  together; 
starting  with  i^'  Hgal  monopoly  or  char- 
tered advantage,  the  equity  of  its  policies 
and  the  certainty  and  promptness  of  its 
payments  have  made  people  **  forsake  all 
others  and  cleave  to  it"  almost  solely.      As 

a  Life  Company  it  ranks  among  the  foremost; 
its  Life  Policies  are  not  surpassed  in  liberality  or 
cheapness  by  those  of  any  other  Company,  and  in 
some  respects  are  not  equaled.    Both  Life  and 

Accident  Policy  may  be  combined  in  one  if  desired. 
Had  paid  Policy-holders,  $18,000,000,  $1,580,000  of  it 
10x889.  Assets,  ^77,580,000.    Surplus,  $2,366,000, 

"  Moral  :  Insure  in  The  Travelers." 


This  book  should  be  retiiraed  to 
th©  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below, 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  mcurred 
by  retainmg  it  beyond  the  speciAed 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


1 

not( 

possible  tinder  the  new  management. 

RUSSELL  &  STURGIS, 

Proprietors] 


Moral:  "INSURE  IN  THE  TRAVELERS.' 


